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CANon Pusey. 


HE century which has now run three-fourths of its course has wit- 
nessed changes amounting to nothing short of a revolution in the 
Anglican Church; and Dr. Pusey, whose life has extended over the 
. period, may certainly say, in relation to them, “quorum pars magna 
fui.” For good or for evil, he has associated his name and influence 
with the Church of which he is so devoted a son, and to whose prin- 
ciples he has given $0 remarkable cand unexpected a development. 
Though he was not, as we shall have occasion to point out, the author of 
the movement which boye hi; nang unt'] it took one expressing its dis- 
tinctively Ritualistic charactei, ue has long beenacknowledged as its most 
eminent representative ; and »vui'e other men have gone forward in a line 
to which he has never shown himself strongly disposed, he has always 
extended to them his sympathy, while they in their turn have cherished 
for him a reverential confidence as the patriarch of their faith. From 
his quiet home at Oxford, the ascetic scholar—respected for his sincere 
devotion, as for his great learning, by all who are capable of 
rising above the narrowing influences of party feeling in their judg- 
ments of individual character—has wielded, and continues to wield, a 
power among the clergy to which no Bishop can pretend—we had. 
almost said, beyond that of the whole Bench combined. The enjoyment 
of such a position is itself a proof of very high qualities in the man 
who holds it; but it must also involve immense responsibility, from. 
which it is impossible to escape. <A teacher who has raised up a school of 
his own, committed to a view of the Church’s mission and doctrine which,, 
whether it be a restoration or an innovation, is certainly revolutionary in 
its character and results, must be prepared to answer for all the conse- 
quences which may follow. Grave as these are already, they are as yet 
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but imperfectly developed. The point which Ritualism has reached, 
extreme as it may appear, is not, and cannot be, the ultimatum; and 
though there is for the moment a strange and unexpected lull in the 
conflict which its advances have provoked, it is not to be supposed that it 
will be left undisturbed even in the positions which it at present occu- 
pies. How pending controversies will be settled, —whether Evangelicals 
will accept as hard necessities the later, as they have acquiesced in the 
earlier, Ritualistic changes ; whether this will encourage the aggressive party 
to still further demands, until at last they reach a point which even the 
tameness of the Evangelical clergy cannot brook,—are questions which 
time only can resolve. But whatever be the course of events, to Dr. 
Pusey more than any other man must ever attach the responsibility for 
them. Anglicanism as taught in the Tracts has given its character to 
the ecclesiastical movements of the age, and Dr. Pusey has stamped the 
impress of his own thought and feeling on Anglicanism. He is an 
-apostle or heresiarch as men agree with or differ from him. We have 
heard of ardent Low Churchmen describing him as Antichrist, or, 
with that fatal tendency to which some of them are prone to regard all 
who differ from them as of infernal origin, as a child of the devil; while 
his followers, on the other side, are equally loud in their eulogies of 
his saintly spirit and almost supernatural wisdom. By all alike he is 
regarded as the Coryphasus © of theenew schoo],,and, has to, face the criti- 
cism as well as to rective the hoagits ingident? to Shite an "elevation. 
Even the advanced years which may. often he ‘yeasonably pleaded in 
arrest of severe if righteous judgment span nfen: who have been de- 
cided and even violent party leaders i in, ‘their youth} cannot be allowed to 
mitigate any condemnation which may bes fairly due to his teaching and 
influence. The lapse of time naturally has, and ought to have, an in- 
fluence in softening the asperities of controversy, and especially in 
qualifying our estimates of those who have been active in the struggle. 
But it is quite possible to allow this tendency to become too strong. 
Dr. Pusey, as a man, as a Christian, and as a scholar, ought to be held 
in the highest respect, and it would be an outrage on all sense of justice 
:as well as on all Christian feeling, if any difference of opinion should 
induce us to withhold the tribute of honour which is due to him in all 
these capacities. But we need to beware lest this admiration of his 
intellectual and spiritual qualities should pass into an unwarranted and 
dangerous deference to his authority, or even into a passive acquies- 
cence in his teachings, as though it were impossible that so good aman 
should be so dangerous a guide. In his case the peril is increased by 
the reverence which his age commands. To all the fascination of power 
he adds the subtle but real, and in truth legitimate, influence of years of 
unchallenged consistency, and unwearied service to the faith to which his 
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soul has been yielded. When therefore he comes, as on great occasions he 
has done, even in late years, into the arena, bearing the scars of his many 
hard-fought fields, every sentiment of chivalry compels our admiration of 
the veteran who shows all the gallantry and spirit of a youthful champion. 
The feeling is strengthened by the devotion of his own party, many of 
whom seem to regard it as little short of impiety to question the utter- 
ances of one entitled on every ground to such absolute deference. That 
he should have been able to inspire such enthusiasm, and should retain 
the hold which it gives him over a younger generation, who have in many 
points diverged if not from his principles at all events from his policy, is 
a marked evidence of power, and of a power which is so likely to affect 
others beyond the circle of his immediate sympathisers, that it needs cau- 
tion to prevent it from telling unduly upon ourjudgments. If indeed the 
evil which Dr. Pusey has wrought had passed away, or were even giving 
signs that its vitality was declining, and that the time in which its influence 
justified anxiety was almost over, there would be less reason to regret any 
special favour shown to the individual. But so far is this from being the 
case, that it is only now that the full extent of the mischief is beginning 
to be appreciated. There was a time when it seemed as though the 
most serious harm to be apprehended was the secession to Rome of a 
certain number of those who had imbibed his ideas of Church authority 
without the qualifications which have kept him loyal to the Church ‘of 
his fathers. But, serious as that loss might have been, and in the case of 
some actually was, to the Anglican Church, it was a small matter as 
compared with the assimilation of the Church itself to his ideal, which 
has gone on to such an alarming extent, and which, unless some strong 
corrective measures be adopted, will go still further. To all who 
believe that the transformation is a calamity for the Establishment, 

for the cause of Protestantism, and for the general interests of religion, 

Dr. Pusey, however sincere and able, must appear as a minister of 
evil, and it would be a mere abuse of charity to allow it to restrain 

our censure of his teaching and conduct because of our recognition 

of the purity of his aims, the sincerity of his piety, and the integrity 

of his character. There was a time when the condemnation of opin- 

ions was too readily extended to their professors, and especially to 

their teachers. At present, on the contrary, there is a disposition 

to suffer the recognition of personal excellence in the apostles of 
error to pass into a dangerous, not to say criminal, indifference to 

the nature of the principles they are disseminating. 

In order to a right understanding of our subject, it is necessary that 
we should at once get rid of the idea that he isa Jesuit in disguise, who 
has been working in the interests of Rome, and who, if he had been 
true to his own convictions would long since have followed his illus- 
B2 
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trious confrdre, and sought a home in the Infallible Church. There is 
undoubtedly so much that favours such a view, that those who take it 
are hardly to be accused of extreme prejudice or bigotry. The doctrines 
Dr. Pusey has taught are, with slight exceptions, those which we have been 
accustomed to regard as distinctively Romish; and the idea of the 
Church and her authority, which is at the foundation of his system, is 
one which, if consistently carried out, would lead to the recognition of 
the Papal supremacy. In many respects, too, it appears to us that he 
was more likely to have proved a dutiful son of the Church than the dis- 
tinguished Oratorian so long his companion. Both of them have that 
ascetic spirit, and those scholastic tastes, which would have qualified 
them to be the heads of monastic bodies devoted exclusively to works 
of learning and piety ; but the lofty independence which has led the 
Romish Church, with singular short-sightedness, to neglect the most 
illustrious pervert she has made for generations, is notso strongly deve- 
loped in Dr. Pusey asin Father Newman. Perhaps when they were asso- 
ciated as the heads of the Tractarian party, most observers would have 
thought that the secession of the one would involve that of both, and if 
a distinction had been made, we fancy that the general idea would have 
been that Pusey would have gone, and Newman have remained. Inde- 
pendently of questions of doctrine, we may say the Church of Rome 
was worthy of neither of them, and its subtle and insidious policy finds 
much more fitting representatives in the men of supple intellects, and 
we fear we must add also of less sensitive consciences, for whom her 
smiles are reserved, and to whom her great prizes fall. Dr. Pusey 
would not have made a sufficiently flexible instrument, and it is pro- 
bable that he would never have worn the Episcopal mitre, but we can- 
not but think he would have proved less intractable than his old friend. 

It would have been, in our judgment, a more fortunate thing for the 
Anglican Church if Dr. Pusey had taken what to numbers would have 
seemed his proper place at the head of the large number of his 
disciples whom the Gorham Judgment forced into the arms of Rome. 
But there is not the slightest reason for a suspicion even of his con- 
scientiousness. We may dissent alike from his principles and his mode 
of applying them; we may hold his logic as faulty as his theology is 
erroneous, but of his sincerity there ought to be no question. If there 
were any ground for impeaching or even hinting a doubt of it, there isno 
man who might so naturally be expected to feel and to express it as Dr. 
Newman. For in such case it would be to him not only a sign of 
cowardice, but a breach of friendship and a destruction of their old 
confidence. Together they had raised a protest against what they 
deemed the fallacies and impieties of Protestantism ; together they had 
set forth certain views of the Church and her doctrines, which had 
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exposed them to popular odium and ecclesiastical censure ; together they 
had advanced to the brink of the Rubicon, and if when the moment 
came for crossing, the one drew back and left his friend to brave its 
dangers alone, the latter might well have complained of desertion if he 
could have supposed that there was any reason for the hesitation which 
separated them at such a crisis, except sincere conviction. But instead 
of complaining, Dr. Newman bears the most honourable and convincing 
testimony to the high principle by which Dr. Pusey was guided 
throughout. Speaking of him many years afterwards, in the ‘‘ History 
of my Religious Opinions,” Newman says: “ He was a man of large 
designs ; he had a hopeful, sanguine mind ; he had no fear of others ; 
he was haunted by no intellectual perplexities. People are apt to say 
that he was once nearer to the Catholic Church than he is now: I pray 
God that he may be one day far nearer to the Catholic Church than he 
was then; for I believe that in his reason and judgment, all the time 
that I knew him, he never was near to it atall. WhenI became a 
Catholic, I was often asked ‘What of Dr. Pusey?’ When I said that I 
did not see symptoms of his doing as I had done, I was sometimes 
thought uncharitable. If confidence in his position is (as it is) a first 
essential in the leader of a party, this Dr. Pusey possessed pre-emi- 
nently.” 

But if all this be true, and it is not possible to doubt it, then by 
so much as it is better for the man, it is worse for the Church to 
which he belongs. He is not destitute either of historical knowledge 
or intellectual acuteness, and though unquestionably prepossessions 
colour his judgments as they do otr own, yet they hardly suffice to 
explain his unwavering belief in the agreement of his views with those 
of the Anglican Church, if that belief be altogether without foundation. 
It is certain, at least, that there have been others who have held 
substantially the same opinions. Gardiner was probably the first to 
entertain the conception of an Anglican Catholic Church, which, while 
repudiating the supremacy of Rome, should retain her doctrines and 
ceremonies, and if the course of events had been propitious, instead of 
being numbered among the persecutors, he might have been one of the 
founders of an establishment which, unless the Erastian element in it 
had been an offence to him, would have nearly corresponded to Dr. 
Pusey’s ideal. Unfortunately for himself and for his master, Laud had the 
opportunity of embodying the vision which had flitted before Gardiner’'s 
eyes ; and Dr. Pusey only follows in the steps of Laud and the Bishops 
of the Restoration, by whom the Act of Uniformity was shaped and 
forced upon the country. The remarkable and melancholy feature of 
the case is, that Protestant England tolerates in this nineteenth century 
teachings and practices which in the seventeenth plunged the nation into 
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civil war, and brought a king and a primate to the block ;—not only tole- 
rates them, but sees them rapidly attaining to supremacy without any 
effort to suppress them, except the passing of a Public Worship Act, 
which the Bishops who proposed it seem determined to render inoperative. 

If in taking so advanced a position, and resolving to maintain it, 
Dr. Pusey has transgressed the law, the law (as he may fairly argue) 
might have dealt withhim. He has not shrunk from the expression of 
his opinions, nor has he been measured in his mode of stating them. He 
has, indeed, on more than one occasion laid himself open to attack, 
and been visited with censure and even punishment. But he has the 
satisfaction of seeing that his courage and endurance have secured 
decided advantages—advantages which at one time he could hardly 
have hoped to realise—for the principles he maintained. There is not 
one of the doctrines he has taught, even including those which he in- 
curred penalties for teaching, which is not now proclaimed from 
hundreds of Anglican pulpits, and which may not be considered to 
have won for itself a toleration, if nothing more. Baptismal regenera- 
tion, though in truth the key of the whole system in its relations to 
individual life, is now hardly disputed, there being but few even among 
Evangelicals who are not prepared to preach it in some mild and 
modified form. The Bennett judgmenthas established a precedent fora 
teaching in relation to the Reai Presence which goes beyond that on 
which he himself ventured in his earlier days, and yet Evangelicals have 
not seceded, and the country has not risen in protest against such 
serious tampering with one of the cardinal principles of Protestantism. 
Indeed, at, the recent meeting of the Church Association in Liverpool, 
Bishop Alford (carrying out an idea expressed at the time that the 
Evangelicals should be grateful for a judgment which, represent it 
as they will, gives a legal sanction to the setting forth of rank Romanism 
by Anglican clergymen), declared that he was so satisfied with it that 
he did not wish to have a point altered. As to the “entire absolu- 
tion of the penitent,” Dr. Pusey’s heart must be gladdened by the 
thought that not only is the doctrine tolerated, but practical effect is given 
to it by the erection of numerous confessionals in churches which used to 
be regarded as distinctively Protestant. Supported by such facts, he 
may certainly be excused if he holds fast by the conviction that his is 
the true conception of the Anglican Church, and that of the Evangelicals 
an unwarranted heresy, and that it has been his noble mission to com- 
plete the work which the Caroline divines commenced, and to wipe off the 
reproach which, owing to the Protestant extravagances of Evangelicals or 
the more criminal indifference of Latitudinarians, has so long rested upon 
his beloved Church. The only legal way in which he can be deprived 
of this glorying is the condemnation of the system with which his 
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name is identified ; and so far as present appearances indicate, that 
is one of the last things to be anticipated. The leader whose power 
is growing in the Establishment is undoubtedly Dr. Pusey. There 
is no other who could rally so large a following to his standard, or 
whose fiat would carry such weight. It is certainly singular if, after 
all, he is a disloyal member of the body in which he is so consider- 
able a power. At allevents, so long ashe holds a Regius Professorship 
at Oxford, and remains undisturbed, even unmenaced, in the influence 
which this position gives him over the minds of the rising clergy, it is 
folly to talk of his doctrines as heresy, and himself as an arch-traitor. 
Appearances all tell in the contrary way, and if this be the true view, 
it is high time that something were done to prove it so. But a prose- 
cution of Dr. Pusey is one of the last things contemplated, even by 
the Church Association. They would much rather fly at humbler 
game, forgetting that if they could bring downa Ridsdale, or even a 
Mackonochie, they would have effected very little. So long as Dr. 
Pusey remains one of the foremost men in the Establishment, and the 
teaching which he gives at Oxford is stamped with all the authority the 
State can give, seeing that it proceeds from the chair of a Regius 
Professor or the pulpit of the University, it is idle to talk of the 
English Church as being Protestant. We do not write thus with any 
desire to see the venerable Canon of Christ Church made the victim 
of a prosecution, still less with any belief that so impolitic a step, if 
taken, could prove successful, but simply with the view of showing 
the utter weakness of the whole Evangelical position, and the need 
of some decided action being taken in some other way, if England 
is to be saved from the consequences of the teaching to which Dr. 
Pusey’s life has been devoted. As things are, there is no man who has 
less reason, as he looks around, to distrust his own conviction as to the 
true position of the Anglican Church, or more ground for satisfaction 
with his life’s work. He set himself early to prove that his Church was 
meant to be essentially “Catholic,” or, as we should say, medizeval or 
Romish, and the demonstration is so far complete, that he has lived to 
see a system of medizeval doctrine and ceremony introduced, extensively 
practised, and at least indirectly legalised. 

The Tractarian movement has been traced back by its own leaders as 
well as others to various sources, literary and political as wellas theological 
and ecclesiastical. Dr. Newman speaks of Sir Walter Scott, Wordsworth, 
and Coleridge as having all, though in different senses, indirectly con- 
tributed to produce it. But waiving all speculation as to the influence 
of causes so remote as these, there are more proximate ones, about which 
there can be little question. Among these is to be placed, as one of the 
most powerful, the teaching of Dr. Lloyd, Regius Professor of Divinity, 
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and afterwards Bishop of Oxford. Most of the leading members of the 
school, Pusey, Newman, Oakeley, and we believe Froude, were among 
his pupils, and by him were taught to think and feel in a more ‘‘ Catholic 
spirit.” He had himself been brought into contact with Roman 
Catholic priests, chiefly French emigrants, and had conceived an idea 
of them and their system very different from that which then obtained, 
even among the High Church party. Canon Oakeley, in his remini- 
scences of the movement, says : ‘‘ Upon the subject of Church authority, 
episcopacy, the Apostolical succession,and others with which the earlier 
Tracts were almost exclusively occupied, I do not remember to have 
derived any very definite ideas from Dr. Lloyd's teaching ; but I do 
remember to have received from him an entirely new notion of Catho- 
lics and Catholic doctrine.”” The Bishop himself fell a victim to his own 
friendly dispositions towards Rome. They led him, in opposition to the 
policy of all the High Churchmen of the day, to support Roman Catholic 
Emancipation, not only by his vote, but by a speech in which he sought 
to clear away what appeared to him Protestant misconceptions and 
prejudices. ‘The result was that the King, that distinguished specimen 
of Erastian Protestantism, George IV., cut him at the levee, and his own 
clergy refused to dine with him. Excitement and mortification brought 
on fever, which ended his life ina few weeks. He died, little dreaming 
how his influence had affected many of his pupils, some of whom would 
carry them out to a point which he neither contemplated nor desired. 
In all probability the influence, whose results may probably have been a 
good deal exaggerated, would have passed away but for the character of 
the times telling powerfully upon a number of young men of high culture 
and taste, strong religious susceptibilities, and intense devotion to the 
Church, who became possessed with the idea that the world and the 
Church alike were going wrong, and that on them rested the duty of 
attempting to check the evils with which both were threatened. It seemed 
to them as though the very framework of society were being loosened 
by the successive encroachments of Liberalism. Roman Catholic 
Emancipation, followed by the Reform Bill and the triumph of the Whigs, 
who had dared to lay sacrilegious hands upon the property of the 
Church, had awakened their serious alarm, and led them to undertake 
the daring task of erecting a breakwater against the flood of unbelief and 
Liberalism which to their anxious eyes seemed to be sweeping across 
the country. Weare not about to tell the story of the movement, 
but simply to note how Dr. Pusey became engaged init. He had 
nothing to do with its initial stages. Palmer and Perceval seem to have 
been chiefly engaged in the organisation of a committee, and the work 
of securing the sympathy and assistance of the clergy in measures for 
the revival of Church principles, and resistance to the threatened reforms 
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of the time. Newman tells us: ‘I, on the other hand, had out of my 
own head begun the Tracts; and these, as representing the antagonist 
principle of personality, were looked upon by Mr. Palmer’s friends with 
considerable alarm.”’ Then, as now, he was too strong, too independent, 
too fearless for his associates, and was in many respects strangely unfitted to 
be achampion of authority. The Tracts had already made some progress, 
when Dr. Pusey identified himself with the movement, and became a 
contributor to the series. Why he had held aloof previously does not 
appear. He had been more or less intimate with the members of this 
new party for some time, and undoubtedly shared their views, while it is 
quite certain that they would not only have hailed his co-operation but 
would gladly have placed themselves under his lead. He had a higher 
university position than any of them had reached, and, owing partly to 
his aristocratic connections, partlyto his reputation both for learning and 
goodness, partly to his standing as a Professor and Canon, was a power 
in the University. Such a man might without any reflection on his 
courage or his fidelity to his principles (in both of which points 
he is beyond the possibility of reproach), have reasonably hesi- 
tated to commit himself to a movement the full aim and result 
of which were not as yet very clear. Even so early as 1833, 
however, he was inclining towards it, and at the end of that year 
a Tract fromhis pen, on “ Fasting,” was issued in the series, and within a 
year afterwards he became one of its most zealous promoters, we might 
say its acknowledged chief. ‘The tendency of Dr. Newman is perhaps to 
depreciate the importance of his own position, and we may, therefore, 
subtract a little from his strongly-coloured view of the value of Dr. 
Pusey’s accession. Yet the fact that the movement which at first was 
called ‘‘ Newmanism ” soon came to be familiarly designated by the name 
of his friend would seem to indicate that he is not far wrong in saying: 
“‘ There was henceforth a man who could be the head and centre of the 
zealous people in every part of the country, who were adopting the new 
opinions ; and not only so, but there was one who furnished the move- 
ment with a front to the world, and gained for it a recognition from other 
parties in the University.” 

How was it, it may be asked now, that Dr. Pusey should be regarded as 
so invaluable an accession, and shouldso naturally take thelead of a party 
which already included Newman? The latter would now be generally 
pronounced the greater man of the two, with an iatellect more penetra- 
ting, with a spirit more fearless and independent, and, what is of immense 
importance in all popular movements, with a greater power of captivating 
the imagination and winning the heart. Yet with all this, it is not 
wonderful that the relative positions which we from our knowledge 
of them might have expected them to take were reversed, and Dr. Pusey 
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became what in fact he still remains, the recognised chief. English 
society, and even society in the Universities, is not wholly proof against 
the influences of birth, and Pusey belongs to the family of the Bouveries 
and was the son of a half-brother of the then Earl of Radnor. That would 
of course have counted for nothing if there had not been something in the 
man himself to excite confidence and admiration, but, combined with high 
personal recommendations, it could not but tellin his favour. These he 
certainly had. Already he was known as a scholar of no ordinary attain- 
ments, and his pure and noble life, with its many acts of munificent 
charity, had secured him a reputation for piety not inferior to that which 
he had 'so justly won for learning. His religious character, indeed, 
caused him to be viewed even by the Evangelicals with an amount of 
favour which was not extended to any of his associates, Greatly as they 
disliked his High Church opinions, they could not but respect his per- 
sonal goodness. He was in truth a novelty. Hitherto High Churchism 
had been cold and dry, if not something worse. But instead of the 
typical representatives of the school, men who hated all enthusiasm, and 
were diligent in their use of the world without particular care not to abuse 
it, who rode to hounds, and were more at home in the hunting-fteld 
or at the dining-table than in the pulpit, here was a man of undoubted 
zeal and great self-denial, who preached his High-Church doctrines with 
as much earnestness and power as the most devoted Evangelical teacher 
—worked them out in daily life with consistency as unimpeachable. 
The phenomenon puzzled Low Churchmen, but impressed them also, 
and led them to distinguish between Dr. Pusey and others of the same 
school. Of course this only applied to a certain section of the more 
moderate Evangelicals, and even with them it only lasted for a time, 
until the antagonism between him and them became more _pro- 
nounced and unmistakable. But for the time it affected a certain 
number. Some of them had been alarmed by the state of things in 
the Establishment, and liked the action of the Whig Government and 
many of its appointments quite as little as their High Church opponents, 
and were ready therefore, so far as was possible without compromise of 
their own principles, to unite in any reasonable plan of resistance. If 
men of this stamp did not at once rally to the standard of Dr. Pusey, 
his leadership certainly served to diminish the hostility with which they 
would otherwise have regarded the movement. 

That he possesses in a very high degree some of the most essential 
qualities of a chief, no one who has marked the events of the last forty 
years can fora moment doubt. All who are acquainted with him testify 
to a singular loyalty and affectionateness of his nature, which gives him 
a powerful hold upon his friends, and of his chivalry sufficient proofs 
have been given in the boldness with which, from time to time, he has 
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come forward in the defence of acts on the part of some of his followers 
which he had not advised, and which probably were contrary to his 
judgment. What is of equal if not even greater importance, he has 
always had a clear view of the position, and tenaciously held to it. In 
him there has been comparatively little development. He always pro- 
tested against the usurpations of Rome, and he protests against them 
still. He has, from the first, taught the doctrines which Protestantism 
most abhors, and which are regarded as the most characteristic points of 
the Romish system, and he is doing no more now. He has always been 
a sturdy assertor of Church authority, and he is in his style and tone 
an incarnation of the authority he struggles to uphold. He does not 
seem to know a doubt himself, and he speaks with a confidence which 
seems to indicate that he expects his authoritative declarations of the 
opinions of the Fathers and the will of the Church to be accepted with 
the same unquestioning faith which he himself accords alike to the voice 
of tradition and to the teachings of Scripture. This dogmatism 
offends some, but it is an invaluable power in a leader, especially of a 
party which fights under the flag of authority. There is a somewhat 
curious but very true reference to him in Father Newman’s well-known 
story of ‘“ Loss and Gain.” ‘The speaker has been describing one of the 
customary Oxford tutors, who had given them some very wise directions, 
which were open only to this objection, that they were utterly pointless, 
such as “be, true, be true, be good, be good, don’t go too far, keep in 
the mean, have your eyes about you, eschew parties, follow our divines, 
all of them—all which was but putting salt on the bird’s tail,” an 
opinion in which we should, in the main, agree, feeling at the same time 
that it needed only a little more distinctnfss to furnish a fitting rule for 
the development of a manly character. [ven young men, if they are 
ever to be strong, must be left to exercis€ their independent judgment, 
and the real ground of complaint against the sort of namby-pamby 
counsel quoted above is that in its desire to strike out the golden mean 
it becomes altogether colourless and feeble. But the school which 
looked up to Dr. Pusey wanted not advice but direction, and he was 
their model. The speaker continues: “ Dr. Pusey, on the other hand, 
is said to be always decisive. He says, ‘This is Apostolic, that’s in the 
Fathers ; St. Cyprian says this, St. Augustine denies that ; this is safe, 
that’s wrong ; I bid you, I forbid you.’ I understand all this; but I 
don’t understand having duties put upon me which are too much for me. 
I don’t understand, I dislike, having a will of my own, when I have not 
the means to use it justly. In such a case, to tell me to act of myself 
is like Pharaoh setting the Israelites to make bricks without straw. 
Setting me to inquire, to judge, to decide, forsooth! it’s absurd ; who 
has taught me?” No words could better describe the spirit of the 
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party, or explain more clearly one of the great secrets of Dr. Pusey’s 
success. We suppose that Newman himself must be intended in the 
companion picture which follows, of Smith, ‘‘who never speaks decidedly * 
on difficult questions,” and of whom one of the speakers says, “ the 
truth is, I suspéct he is more of asceptic at bottom.” It might perhaps 
shock the worthy Oratorian to be told that it would have been quite pos- 
sible, under certain conditions, for him to have advanced as far in the 
direction of sceptical thought as his brother has done, but we believe it 
nevertheless to be true. But no one would say the same thing of Dr. 
Pusey. He isa dogmatist by nature, and for himself it is fortunate that 
it is so, seeing he has to defend a position so untenable as the “ Angli- 
can solecism.” 

It may be a matter of question whether England has gained or lost 
by the influence he has exerted in the Establishment. It is certainly 
evil that Romish doctrine and practice should be revived, but if this is 
“in harmony with the Prayer-book,” it is, after all, better that we should 
understand the state of the law, and not go on dreaming that we have 
got a great Protestant Church when, in truth, the institution thus 
glorified is essentially Romish in its principles and influence. The 
special misfortune of the case is that those who claim to be par excellence 
defenders of the Church’s Protestantism will neither prove their case, nor 
confess themselves mistaken, and act as under such circumstances they 
should act,—combine for the overthrow of an institution which is doing 
the things it ought not to do, and leaving undone the things it ought to 
do. Into the soundness of Dr. Pusey’s positions we shall inquire sub- 
sequently, but in the meantime we feel that, however we may please 
him, the severer condemnation must fall on those who talk of a Protes- 
tantism, while appearances around them are giving an emphatic contra- 
diction to all their boastings. That cannot be a Protestant Church of 
which Dr. Pusey is an honoured dignitary. 


0 eee 


THE Epitor ON HIS TRAVELS. 


XXV.—THE MOUNT OF OLIVES; BETHANY; AND A MAHOMEDAN 
PROCESSION. 


N the last of these papers I described our visit to the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre. This occupied the whole of the first morning 
after our arrival in Jerusalem. In the afternoon we went to the Church 
again, as Mr. Wallis had not been able, earlier in the day, to enter the 
Sepulchre itself. The doors of the Church, however, were closed, and we 
were informed that the ceremony of washing the feet of twelve pilgrims 
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or beggars was going on inside. We therefore started for the Mount 
of Olives and Bethany. 

From the square in front of the great Church we turned into 
Christian Street, which, like all the other streets of Jerusalem, is narrow, 
dirty, and wretchedly paved ; then into the Via Dolorosa and on to St. 
Stephen’s Gate.] On our right when we had passed out of the Gate, and 
immediately under the wall of the city, there was a cemetery filled with 
““whited sepulchres ;” clustered about many of them were professional 
mourners, some of whom, as we passed near them, stopped their wailing 
and laughed at the strangers. At some little distance from the Gate is a 
piece of rock, which is said to be the spot where the first in the long 
line of Christian martyrs was stoned to death, the witnesses against 
him having “ laid down their clothes at a young man’s feet whose name 
was Saul.” 

But our minds were absorbed by the supreme memories which the 
scene before us awakened. Below us was the valley of the Kedron—a 
narrow ravine towards which the path made a rapid and deep descent. 
Immediately before us rose the Mount of Olives—almost stripped now 
of the sombre, sad-looking trees from which it derives its name. It is 
covered mostly with grass, but near the ridge there were several fields 
of ripening corn; towards the southern end of the hill the corn 
descended towards the road to Jericho, which runs round its base. 
A few fruit-trees—very few—rose here and there in the corn-fields. 
Below us, not far from where the side of the hill sinks into the ravine, 
we could see an enclosed garden containing a few venerable olive- 
trees: this we recognised at once as the traditional garden of Geth- 
semane. ‘The grass was not thick enough in most places to conceal the 
limestone rock, so that the greater part of the hill has a whitish-grey 
appearance. 

Winding up to the ridge from just above the garden of Gethsemane it 
was easy to trace a rocky path, the very path by which I think it 
likely that our Lord Himself would generally walk from the city to 
Bethany. By this path we resolved to go ourselves instead of by the 
road round the hill. 

A few minutes after leaving the Gate we crossed the bridge over the 
Kedron, which was quite dry; then we passed by “ Gethsemane,” into 
which we were unable to enter, as the monk who has charge of it and 
keeps the key was not within call; and then we were on the side of the 
hill. As we walked up and noticed the many signs of the great antiquity 
of the path, it was impossible not to remember the pathetic story of 
David’s flight. It was by this path, no doubt, that the unhappy king fled 
from Jerusalem to the wilderness: “And all the country wept with a 
loud voice, and all the people passed over : the king also himself passed 
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over the brook Kedron, and all the people passed over, toward the way 
of the wilderness. David went up by the ascent of Mount Olivet, 
and wept as he went up, and had his head covered, and he went barefoot ; 
and all the people that was with him covered every man his head, and 
they went up, weeping as they went up.” (2 Samuel xv. 23—30.) 

We thought, too, how fresh and sweet must have been the free air of 
the open hill-side to One greater than David, as He came up the same 
path after a hot and weary day in Jerusalem. How He must have 
rejoiced to be among the corn and among the trees which, in his day, 
grew thick on the Mount, and away from malignant priests and captious 
scribes and the fierce, reckless crowd that listened to Him with wonder, 
but were eager to turn Him aside from His great work, and to make 
His supernatural power the instrument of their ambition and revenge. 

On the ridge there is a building—part mosque and part chapel—which 
bears the name of the Church of the Ascension. St. Helena erected 
a church on this spot to commemorate our Lord’s ascension into 
heaven, and in the little chapel there is still the impression of our 
Saviour’s left foot—miraculous evidence that this is the very place from 
which He rose! Father Lievin records, what I did not hear when I was 
at Jerusalem, that the Mahomedans profess to preserve in the Mosque 
El Aska the impression of the right foot, and that some persons believe 
that they carried it off from the Mount of Olives. It is not difficult, he 
says, to believe that the rock formerly bore the impression of two feet ; 
but he thinks it probable that the impression which is missing was not 
removed all at once, but piece after piece ‘‘ by the indiscreet devotion 
of pilgrims.” He adds that as to the authenticity of the impressions 
which our Lord left on the Mount of Olives when He ascended to 
heaven, He who was able by His own power to ascend to heaven 
must have been able to leave on the rock the print of His feet. The 
narrative of the Ascension, however, given by St. Luke makes it practi- 
cally certain that it was not from the ridge of the Mount of Olives that 
our Lord ascended to the Father, but from some spot on the eastern 
slope of the hill nearer to Bethany. 

From the minaret or tower of the Church of the Ascension there is a 
very fine view. The ravine of the Kedron—the valley of Jehoshaphat— 
lies below ; beyond the ravine rises the steep ridge, along which runs 
the eastern wall of Jerusalem; within the wall, and occupying the 


south-east corner of the city, is the enormous plateau on which once 
the Temple stood, and from which now rises the shining dome of the 
Mosque of Omar; to the north-west, some miles beyond the city, lies the 
hill whose name, Neby Samuel, identifies it with the history of the last 
and most illustrious of the judges; eastwards, the wilderness of Judza 
descends in a wildand picturesque manner towards the Jordan; there 
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is a glimpse of the northern end of the Dead Sea glittering like silver ; 
and beyond it, running due north and south, are the mountains of Moab, 
which stand like a great mountain wall blocking all view of the country 
beyond. 

A new church nearly finished stands at the distance of something 
less than a hundred yards from the Church of the Ascension. It is 
being built at the cost of the Princesse de la Tour d'Auvergne. A 
tradition of which it is difficult to imagine the origin affirms that this was 
the spot on which our Lord taught the disciples the Lord’s-prayer. The 

-aternoster appears on the walls of the church in upwards of thirty 
languages. A little to the north-east of the Church is the spot on 
which, according to Father Lievin, the apostles drew up the Apostles’ 
Creed. 

As soon as we began to descend the hill on its eastern side we 
escaped from all the traditions which have grown up in a later age, and 
we felt that we were alone with the memory of Christ. In the peaceful 
open country, among the corn-fields, there is nothing to disturb the 
pathetic associations which cluster round the way to Bethany. The 
rough and narrow path along which we were walking, how often it had 
been pressed by the feet of Christ! It is not in the first hollow over 
the ridge that Bethany lies, but in the second; this deepens the sense 
of seclusion. ‘The village itself, which consists of about twenty houses— 
just such houses, probably, as were there in our Lord’s time—was lying 
in the ripening corn, and is surrounded by clumps of olive-trees, fig-trees, 
and pomegranate trees; it looked the very home of peace, and, as 
I have written in my “ notes,” it was ‘ very still.” 

I was walking some yards in advance of my friends, and had almost 
reached the first house in the village, when a little child about six years 
of age came up to me: she had a pleasant, childish face, rich and 
beautiful black eyes, and she looked up at me very trustfully and frankly. 
In her hand she carried a little vessel full of water, which she lifted up 
to me that I might drink. 

I thought how often the Lord Himself might have been met on the 
same spot by just such a little child as met me; but He would know 
every child in Bethany, and when He thanked the child for the 
cool water, He would call her by her name, and say kind, wise words 
to her, the full meaning of which was beyond the measure of a child’s 
thought, but which she would be sure to think about in after years, 
when He had returned to His glory. What a bright, mysterious remem- 
brance of childish years such a childish act would leave behind it— 
the remembrance of meeting Christ, God manifest in the flesh, and 
offering Him water when He was weary with His work in Jerusalem ! 
I drank the water with these fancies filling my mind, and knew that it 
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was from the well whose waters had often quenched the thirst of 
Christ. 

We were shown the traditional tomb of Lazarus. Through a low, 
entrance we came on to a staircase descending about thirty feet to a 
little platform ; then there was a slight descent of two or three feet more. 
It was in the lower chamber that the body of Lazarus is said to have 
been lying when Christ raised him from the dead.* 

The house of Mary and Martha—or the site of it—is, of course, 
pointed out. I think that the building, which is one of the small houses 
of the country, has been purchased for a convent. The house of Simon 
the Leper, which, equally as a matter of course, is also pointed out, was 
not shown to us. We came back to Jerusalem by the road which leads 
from Jerusalem to Jericho. 

That evening—it was the evening before the Good Friday of the 
Western Church—I read the story of the Last Supper, our Lord’s dis- 
course to His disciples and His prayer, and the story of the betrayal. 
The next morning early I read the account of the crucifixion. 

Friday—Good Friday—(April 11).—Mr. Wallis left us. He went off 
to Jaffa on horseback; one of our servants, also on horseback, accom- 
panying him with his portmanteau. His anxious, painful journey had 
a pleasant close: when he reached England he found that Mrs. Wallis 
was rapidly recovering. 

I had not much heart for sight-seeing, even in Jerusalem, after parting 
with him. However, we strolled about Mount Zion, passed the great 
Armenian Convent, and then went out of the gate in the southern wall, 
near its western end, and found ourselves at the cluster of buildings 
called the Tomb of David. In the eleventh century the principal 
building was a Christian church ; it is now a mosque. It may, perhaps, 
be the same building that was identified in the fourth century as the 
chamber in which our Lord instituted the Supper, and in which the 
Apostles were assembled on the Day of Pentecost. 

The tradition that the tomb of David lies below it cannot, I believe, 
be traced farther than the eleventh century. In the twelfth, Benjamin 
of Tudela tells how the tomb was discovered. ‘On Mount Zion,” he 
says, “are the sepulchres of the House of David and those of the kings 
who reigned after him. . . . Fifteen years ago one of the walls of the 
church on Zion (the Cexaculum) fell down, and the patriarch commanded 
the priest to repair it. He ordered stones to be taken from the original 
wall of Zion for that purpose, and twenty workmen were hired at stated 





* From one of my “‘notes” I think we must have been told that he was buried 
here a second time, but that the body was then laid on the little platform at the 
bottom of the rocky staircase, not inthe lower chamber. But the ‘‘note” is ambigu- 
ous, and I do not remember to have met this tradition elsewhere. 
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wages, who broke stones taken from the very foundation of the wall of 
Zion. ‘Two labourers thus employed found a stone which covered the 
mouth of acave. This they entered, in search of treasures, and pro- 
ceeded till they reached a large hall, supported by pillars of marble, 
encrusted with gold and silver, and before which stood a table, with a 
golden sceptre and crown. ‘This was the sepulchre of David; to the 
left they saw that of Solomon, in a similar state; and so on, the 
sepulchres of the other kings buried there. They saw chests locked, 
and were on the point of entering when a blast of wind, like a storm, 
issued from the mouth of the cave with such force that it threw them to 
the ground. They lay until evening, when they heard a voice com- 
manding them to go forth from the place. They immediately rushed 
out, and communicated the strange tale to the patriarch, who summoned 
a learned rabbi, and heard from him that this was indeed the tomb of 
the great King of Israel. The patriarch ordered the tomb to be walled 
up, so as to hide it effectually. . .. Zhe above-mentioned rabbi told 
me all this.” (Murray, 138.) The “above-mentioned rabbi,” if he 
really told ‘‘all this” to the traveller, might have been one of the 
authors of the ‘‘ Arabian Nights.” But it is a wild, gorgeous story, and 
so I have given it. 

If ever any of the Western Powers gets possession of Syria, it is to 
be hoped that some of the places round which these ‘traditions cluster 
will be examined. That we may find the mummy of Jacob at Hebron, 
and the mummy of Joseph near Nablous, I think is quite possible ; and, 
perhaps, they will have inscriptions in hieroglyphics on them which will 
identify the bodies, and tell us something more about the history of the 
patriarchs than is contained in the Book of Genesis; but that we shall 
find under the Coenaculum “the golden sceptre and crown,” and “the 
pillars of marble crusted with gold and silver,” and the “closed chests” 
containing either the bones of the kings, or treasures which were buried 
in their tombs, I do not hope for. 

That the ancient chamber above the alleged tomb is the chamber in 
which the Supper was instituted, and the chamber which was filled by 
“the rushing, mighty wind” on the Day of Pentecost, is hard to 
believe. 

Between the Ccoenaculum and the wall of the city is pointed out the 
palace—or the site of the palace—of Caiaphas. An Armenian convent 
stands here. Father Lievin, who is not too generous in allowing sacred 
sites to rival Churches, does not say very much about the spots which 
the Armenians are proud of possessing. He only tells us that “the 
place where our Saviour passed the night between Thursday and Good 
Friday is designated by a small lateral chapel, situated in the chancel 
of the church, to the left of the altar which has for a table the stone 

c 
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which closed the Holy Sepulchre.” I find that we were fortunate 
enough to be shown the spot where Peter stood when he denied Christ, 
and the stone on which the cock was roosting when his crowing recalled 
to the Apostle his Master’s prophetic warning.* 

We then descended by a very rough road to the Pool of Siloam. The 
dimensions of the pool, as given by Porter, are 53 feet by 18. He also 
says that it is 19 feet in depth. I thought it much deeper. When we 
saw it there was a considerable amount of water in it. The rocky sides 
of the great cistern were covered with vegetation, and brilliant with 
scarlet anemones. Dr. Robinson entered the channel by which the 
water flows into the pool, and made his way 800 feet along a passage 
through the rock, but then abandoned the attempt to get farther. As 
the passage was said to unite the Pool of Siloam with the Fountain of 
the Virgin, he determined to make the attempt from the other end, and 
succeeded in passing from one to the other. 

Crossing the Tyropcean valley, which ends near the pool, we ascended 
to the Dung Gate, and so re-entered the city. 

It is said that the Mahomedans are a little anxious about what may 
happen when Jerusalem is filled with Christians at Easter, and that 
therefore they have arranged that a great festival of their own shall 
fall at the same time, in order that they may have Mahomedans enough 
in the city and near it to repress any outbreak. The festival is in 
honour of Moses, whose tomb, according to Mahomedan tradition, lies 
at six hours’ distance east from Jerusalem. To this tomb there is a 
grand procession, which, when we were there, started on Good Friday 
soon after noon. We had seen signs of the coming excitement on the 
previous day. Crowds of people from the neighbouring villages, the 
people from each village having their own banner and band, were 
marching about the streets all Thursday afternoon. There was an 
incessant beating of drums and clanging of cymbals, and an incessant 
chanting of ‘‘God is great, and Mahomet is His prophet.” Men, 
women, and children marched together, the priests being wrought up to 
a state of religious frenzy, some of them dancing nearly naked, and 
inflicting torture on themselves as they danced. 

All these separate companies of pilgrims passed out of St. Stephen’s 
Gate together on Good Friday morning. Mr. Lee and I, with the 
Danish artist, Mr. Schiott, with whom we had travelled in Egypt, and 
whom we met again in Jerusalem, planted ourselves on a slightly 
elevated piece of ground a few yards from the Gate, and waited there to 
see the procession pass. We were surrounded by a restless, laughing, 


* My ‘‘note,” taken on the spot, is again not very intelligible ; but I am nearly 
sure that the “‘ note”—though my memory does not corroborate it—means that there 
is now an altar on the stone upon which the cock stood ! 
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good-humoured crowd. Some low stools were handed to the Franks 
to sit upon, and we had a good place for the sight. It was a very gro- 
tesque affair. At 12.40 a great, chaotic crowd came singing out of the 
Gate, and passed before us along the road leading to Jericho. <A few 
shots were fired as a few de joie. Behind the first crowd came a number 
of women chanting or singing a wild, monotonous air, which they inter- 
rupted every now and then by a shrill cry, like no other sound that the 
human throat can utter. Then came dervishes from Aleppo, with high, 
conical brown hats; then men with water-skins; then a number ot 
people on donkeys; others on horseback; then a company of saints 
wearing green turbans; then police, with muskets over their shoulders ; 
then Mahomedan monks and priests ; then a company of men with spears; 
then scores of women in a white costume; then women with babies ; 
then an amber silk banner; and then couches and chairs carried on 
men’s shoulders—these were for the use of the great people in the pro- 
cession when the day’s march was over; then men carrying javelins fixed on 
long poles ; soldiers carrying muskets ; a banner ; miscellaneous crowd 
again ; the Pasha of Jerusalem and his suite, walking ; a judge; the 
Pasha’s horse ; priests of high rank. By this time it was 1 o'clock, but 
still the procession was passing by. Now came banners once more; 
then a band with tambourines and little drums, which were being 
vigorously beaten ; then a crowd, with their baggage on their heads or 
under their arms—tin pots and water-bottles being apparently the most 
necessary things to carry. ‘Then came ‘a mixed multitude” with der- 
vishes among them ; then the traders who had come to make profit out 
of the festival by selling sweetmeats, sherbet, bread, and eggs. Still they 
passed by—men with javelins ; men with tambourines ; sixteen silk flags, 
crimson, white, and green; tambourines, cymbals, and a metal musical 
instrument very like a gong, which was invaluable for the noise it made; 
women with their chanting, and their shrill, piercing cry ; a company of 
Turkish cavalry, and as every man seemed to have followed his own 
fancy in choosing his weapons, there was a pleasant variety of appear- 
ance which we miss in most European troops; music; flags; der- 
vishes ; men with spears ; a brass military band. Then came a brass 
half-moon standard, with horse-tails hanging to it; then flags; then a 
distinguished priest on horseback carrying a flag ; then a judge; then a 
crowd of horsemen; then a crowd on foot. At 1.25 the procession 
ended, and we were almost deafened by the uproar, which had been 
increased at intervals by the firing of cannon at the barracks near the 
gate. 
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DEATH AND LIFE. 


HE ancient Egyptians believed in two great adverse powers. 
One was the emblem of life, and joy, and strength—their 
Nile personified and idealised ; the other was the emblem of all dark- 
ness and misery—their Desert, also personified and idealised. When the 
gracious river carried to every Egyptian its burden of blessed life, and 
laid it down at his feet, they said Osiris had triumphed, and all men 
rejoiced: when the hungry Desert crept up from its lurking-place, and 
stole over the land, annihilating every trace of life, and leaving death 
wherever it trod, they said Typhon had triumphed, and they trembled. 

Men have always regarded life and death as rival powers, antagonistic 
forces. They have watched them in sharp conflict, and have believed 
they could never be reconciled. The Christian revelation alone has 
told of a God under whose authority life and death were both held ; 
who, having supreme power, could charge them both with the same 
message to accomplish His Will. 

In considering the great facts which form the foundation of the work 
of redemption we cannot separate these two powers. Life and death 
both reveal to us the character of God. Light and life came into the 
world when God became incarnate; but how imperfect our apprehension 
of the Divine character would have been if the terrible stroke of death 
had not fallen upon the Son of God ; and our apprehension of the nature 
of the Christian state will be as imperfect if we fail to recognise that as 
death, as well as life, has its work to do for us, so has death its work to 
do 7” us. 

All who rejoice in the name of Christian, who have made not a mere 
profession, but a good confession of faith, look upon their sin in its 
power to bring them under the curse of the law as dead. For each 
of us that death on Calvary avails. We no longer fear that we 
shall have to pay the penalty justly exacted from all who rebel 
against the authority of the great and just God. Christ took away 
the sin of the world: when it shall be sought for it shall not be 
found. The voice that proclaimed us condemned outcasts, gives a 
glad welcome to all who will accept a free pardon. We know that 
the blessedness of being justified and the joy of sonship come to us 
because Christ Jesus became obedient unto death, even the death of 
the cross. We acknowledge that we owe all to that death, but some- 
times we look on it as a transaction so far away in the past that it 
becomes to us a dead fact even more than a substitutional death. 

It is not possible to exaggerate the importance of the vicarious 
element in the death of the Lord Jesus Christ, but it is possible to over- 
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look the significance of its representative character. Mr. Bright does 
not vote instead of his constituents. His vote implies theirs—implies that 
were they summoned to the august assembly of the nation each would 
register a “for” or ‘‘ against” consistent with Mr. Bright’s principles, 
which are his own. In many of the prominent parts of our Saviour’s 
career we discern the representative element. He was “conceived of 
the Holy Ghost,” we are “born of the Spirit ;” He was the “ Word” of 
God to express the thought of the Divine Father, we are “ ambassadors 
for Christ,” charged to tell forth God’s message to the world; He went 
about doing good, and St. Paul, the chiefest of the apostles, in writing 
to those for whom he laboured, told them he was their “ servant for 
Christ’s sake.” Our Great Representative was not chosen by the 
people to testify their abhorrence of the sin which God condemned. 
He was the Christ of God, the Anointed of the Father to win the heart 
of the world to be on His side in the conflict with sin and Satan. But 
He too stood there in a strange prophetic sense for us as well as instead 
of us, anticipating, hastening on “ by strong crying and tears” the time 
when the race He represented should be of one mind with Him, and 
should pay an awful homage to the broken law. 

“The soul that sinneth, it shall die,” has stood in Holy Scripture 
through many long centuries, and perhaps some of us have thought it 
might not inappropriately be re-written, “the soul that sinneth 7¢ shad/ 
be died for.” Let us leave them as they stand, and throw back upon 
the dark words of the prophet some rays of Gospel light. 

There are moments in the soul’s history when this sentence is 
received with a strange and awe-stricken gladness. Upon the discovery 
of its own inherent corruption, revealed by and in contrast to the bright 
shining lustre ef Divine holiness, it is an intense relief to look for the 
utter destruction of the thing called ‘‘I.” Who has not been brought 
to cry, “O God, destroy my sin; and if my sin and I are inseparable, 
destroy me ; only make sin impossible.” 

Let us consider how the sentence of death can be executed in us, 
and let us remember that the death of the Lord Jesus Christ alone 
made it possible that we could die to sin. He was not only the first 
great example of uttermost loyalty to God's law, but His death was the 
ground on which alone God could righteously accept the tardy homage 
of the race. St. Paul says, ‘‘ Mortify therefore your members which 
are upon the earth,” and he says this as though it were the logical 
sequence of “ye died” (that is with Christ), “and your life is hid with 
Christ in God.” ‘The existence of an objective atonement is involved. 
The mortification of our sinful self avails nothing. Sacrifice, even when 
prompted by an unutterable love to God, and a devout sense of the 
fulness and awfulness of His claim upon us, is no atonement. 
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St. Paul says, ‘Our old man is crucified with Him.” Looking back 
upon the historical fact, he was intensely conscious of union with Christ, 
of membership in His body. He saw his sin nailed to the ross. In 
relation to its penalty the death of sin was completed on the cross. In 
relation to its power the loss of vitality is in proportion to the faith 
which makes the saint one with his Saviour. We must appropriate the 
death of our Lord. We must endorse it with our own death. We see 
the agony of Him who hung on the cross, and we perceive God’s judg- 
ment on'sin. Realising that sin required an awful sacrifice, we awake 
to the fact that it is indeed “exceeding sinful.” Our whole nature 
revolts against that which crucified the Son of God, and we come to 
desire above all things that we may be able to make our remonstrance 
against sin by dying with Him. 

In connection with our moral and spiritual life there is a physical 
life through which the evil of the nature is translated into action. St. 
Paul often speaks about ‘the flesh.”” On his lips it means just that in 
aman who is opposed to God, there is something which, to use an 
apparently contradictory term, we may call the spirit of the flesh. The 
sentence must be carried out upon this, which is no special organic evil, 
but a something which has leavened the whole life. A concentrated, 
embodied “flesh” would be a comparatively easy victim. The magni- 
tude of the difficulty lies in the fact that every organ, and tissue, and 
spiritual nerve-centre has been poisoned. Nor is it easy to discover at 
once the root of the evil. We track the several streams that have been 
polluted, but are often uncertain as to the position and nature of the 
source. We come at last to feel that not only must sin be destroyed, 
the “I” must perish too. We must be able to say, “I was crucified 
with Christ.” This will not break the continuity or destroy the iden- 
tity of the life. I probably have no atom in my body which made up 
the “‘me” of ten years ago, and yet my consciousness of identity is 
strong. ‘The old man was not summarily put to death before the new 
man was put on. Day by day, year by year, one and another of the 
evil instincts which characterised the carnal life is brought under the 
sentence, and simultaneously with this destructive process another has 
been going on by which the instincts and aspirations of the divinely- 
planted life have been strengthened and matured. For the extinction of 
the life of the rebel ‘‘1” the processes are as various as are the characters 
of individual men. The more complex the life, and the more vivid the 
sense of its complexity, the less likely it is that crucifixion and death 
will be inseparable. Some simple, heroic souls there are who have 
obeyed with a magnificent whole-heartedness the injunction, “ Mortify 
therefore your members.” They have with utmost frankness laid bare 
to God every resisting force of their nature, and in some supreme 
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moment of communion with His strength grace has come, and now 
they triumphantly exclaim, “‘ Thanks be unto God, which giveth us the 
victory.” 

But it is not always given to a man to crush his enemy in the first 
encounter. Breathe upon the old self but one breath of evil—suffer 
vanity, selfishness, hardness, envy, pride, malice to stand over its grave 
—and life will return. Happy is he who finds that the movement is 
but spasmodic and momentary: he may well tremble lest, after all, the 
enemy feigned death to secure a more complete advantage. If we 
would never see again thefcarnal mind which sold us into slavery, we 
must with uncompromising and incorruptible integrity hold to our 
purpose to give no quarter, even to the appearance of evil. We must 
have the spirit of Him who said, ‘“ Thinkest thou that I cannot now 
pray to my Father, and He shall presently give me more than twelve 
legions of angels.” He was free to choose or to escape death. He 
saved others ; Himself, truly, He could not save. A similar alternative 
will come (who knows how many times?) to the Christian. God grant 
we may all follow our Great Example in this, and as He laid down His 
life—no man took it from Him, He laid it down of Himself—so may 
we, with something of the same triumphant enthusiasm that dictated 
the words, “ Lo I come, to do Thy will, O God,” give our sin and our- 
selves to the death. 

The question may be asked, Do we by our own act, nerved and 
strengthened by God, accomplish this death, or does the Lord Jesus 
Christ do it all for us, requiring only the sanction of our will? This is 
practically of no importance. It is a nice distinction, which we may 
safely disregard. Only let us rally our forces for war to the death 
against every known sin, and look to His Spirit to guide us. If it is 
our own act that can alone deliver us, Christ will endow us with power. 
If it is His, He will not fail us. Let us see to it that when it has 
received the death-blow, we neither pamper nor cherish the crucified 
flesh. Crucifixion is a lingering death, and its vitality may be of equal 
duration with our earthly life. This is not God’s thought of the 
Christian life. He would put a new song in our mouth—a cry of 
victory—‘‘ Sin shall have no more dominion over me.” Every 
command that enjoins the act of crucifixion is a rough but true sketch 
of a saintly life which each one of us may be taught of God to work into 
a beautiful picture. 

What can be said to make men desire to have personal experience 
of this death? We dare not promise painless dissolution or spiritual 
euthanasia. We can only take our stand on the ground that it is a great 
duty which we are exhorted to fulfil, at the peril of our highest life, and 
listen to the testimony of those who havetriumphed. They tell us that, 
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like their Master, they can forget the cross and forget the shame in 
the glory that followed ; a glory with which no sufferings could be com- 
pared ; a glory made up of love, and grace, and holiness, which shone 
forth upon them, into them, from the presence of their King, because 
the veil of flesh and sin, which once shut it out, had been destroyed. 

Death to the world is an experience with which every saintly soul is 
familiar ; this is a far different death from death to sin. We are sur- 
rounded with forces antagonistic to our spiritual life, all these exert an 
influence, more or less strong, according to the temperament acted on. 
We cannot destroy the world because it is evil, as we put to death the 
“flesh.” We must therefore become dead to it by destroying that in 
ourselves which responds to the world’s allurements. All sympathy 
must be destroyed ; a perfect separation must be effected, and this, not 
on the cold ground of ascetic restraint, but by the “‘expulsive power of a 
new affection,” which, while it prevents our seeing any beauty in the thing 
we once loved, opens our eyes to behold entrancing loveliness in the glory 
that excelleth. St. John knew his own heart, and our hearts well, when 
he said it was faith that overcame the world. Once catch a glimpse of 
what we call the “unseen ;” once come into living contact with the 
“ eternal,” and the world seems all changed. Its bribes are worthless; 
its rewards are mean; its gold is tinsel ; its coin is not current in the 
kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. You might as well 
tempt an angel with Bank of England notes, as to try to allure a loyal 
citizen of the heavenly city by promises of earth’s fairest possessions, 
in exchange for the riches of grace which are his in Christ. 

We have considered the relation of the true Christian to sin and the 
world ; let us now consider our relation to the mighty agent of all evil, 
the last of the trinity of foes. ‘The will and the faith of the believer can 
no more slay him, than they can annihilate the world. We look forward 
with eager hope to the time when, taking to Himself His great power 
to reign, the Lord Jesus shall cast hell and the devil into the lake of 
fire, consigning them to death from which there is no resurrection. But 
in the meantime Satan goeth about, a roaring lion, seeking whom he 
may devour, desiring to have us each and all, that he may sift us as 
wheat and make our faith to fail. And who will say that what Christ 
said of Himself may not be representative of the ideal life of His fol- 
lowers : “ The prince of this world cometh, but he hath nothing in 
Me”? Whether this magnificent triumph be possible or not, it is plain 
that a complete divorce from Satan is the normal condition of the high- 
est life, a life in which, in some sense, he is compelled to acknowledge 
that the soul has escaped from his power ; servants of Christ, we are no 
longer slaves to Satan. 

Death to the law is insisted upon by St. Paul as an experience through 
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which we must all pass; in this we may find the link by which the con- 
trasted experiences of death and life are made part of one and the same 
work in the soul. 

The Apostle says that the instrumentality by which he became dead 
to the Law was the Law itself. Nor is this inexplicable. We become 
dead to the Law, not by destroying it actually, but relatively. The 
stars are not less bright after the sun-rise than before ; but we always 
forget that they are shining when the light of the sun fills the world. 
The Lord Jesus disclaimed the charge of destroying the Law, and 
said He had come to fulfil it It was, nevertheless, true that 
in the more perfect stage of development, which fulfilled the imper- 
fect, a kind of destruction was involved. The destruction of the 
blossom is, in some sense, involved in the perfection of the fruit ; 
and the outer form or expression of God’s truth must sometimes 
be destroyed that truth may be discerned. The Law fulfils and 
destroys itself when it takes us to Christ, as the rough outline is both 
fulfilled and destroyed in the finished sculpture. The Law ceases to 
claim an outer obedience of restraint, because Christ claims an inner 
loyalty of loving compulsion. Let us consider the relation of the ten 
precepts of Sinai to the law of Christ Jesus. It would have been im- 
possible for such words as ‘‘ Thou shalt have no other gods before 
Me,” to have been spoken to Christ on Calvary. If such a pre- 
cept were renewed to the Christian Church, it would imply a terrible 
declension. Is the law therefore broken? No; but it is kept—not 
because a prohibitive law exists—but because the Eternal Father has 
been so set forth before the eyes of men in the person of His dear Son, 
that to put Him anywhere but first would be to outrage our most pas- 
sionate allegiance, to trample upon our most sacred instincts. To know 
that any are breaking or teaching others to break His commandments is. 
unutterable pain, to see Him slighted is anguish. If such a command 
were repeated with the understanding that this was to be the measure 
of our homage, would not the Church rise in holy indignation, claiming 
as its glorious privilege to place “‘ Him first, Him last, Him midst and 
without end.” 

A command which is positive, not moral, may be cited as illustrative of 
the principle. Moses said: “ Remember the Sabbath-day to keep it holy : 
in it thou shalt not do any work.” Do we keep this law because we are 
under any formal obligation to keepit? Surely not. Six days have been 
spent in work of various kinds, six days have been given to bread-win- 
ing, to the fulfilment of the responsibilities that come with life ; and 
now the seventh dawns. I claim it as my inalienable right that I need 
not close my eyes upon the vision of God’s eternal holiness because I 
must open them upon week-day work. I need not stop short in what 
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I long to say to Him, because I must speak of common things to 
common men; I am neglecting no duty in sitting at His feet to drink 
in His blessed words ; I may stay with Him all day long. Knowing 
that our hungry hearts must be fed, and our weary souls must rest, Christ 
made no law. He left it all to the new instincts. It will be at once 
perceived that death to the Law involves a far higher experience than 
death to sin. It is already leading us on out of the region of the valley 
of the shadow of death, into the land of life and liberty. Let us follow 
on, and if we have never gone this way heretofore, God grant we may 
move on now and claim our inheritance in Christ, the life He came to 
give and gives abundantly. The old year has gone, let us go to its 
funeral, we may bury in its grave all against which our attack has been 
directed. ‘The new year comes forth to meet us, and promises to lead 
us on to new hopes, new purposes, new desires. 

It may seem to the superficial glance that death to sin, the world, and 
Satan, is the supreme experience that the soul can attain to. It is but 
a step towards the ideal life; it is but the discovery of a secret by 
which a great victory may be won. The soul is never so oppressed 
with the sense of the unattained as it is when it stands looking out upon 
a world that it knows may be brought to Christ, conscious of power in 
Him to subdue it, assured that all grace, and love, and beauty are within 
reach of the hand of faith. There are strange and unsuspected perils at 
this point; every step reveals peaks to be climbed. We thought we 
had seen the summit from below, now it has receded to an infinite 
distance. 

Pressing on, struggling up, we are safe ; but one step backward may 
hurl us into unknown depths. Oh, the dangers of this mountain 
climbing! Who is sufficient forit? Are not falls possible from thence 
to which no man who stays in the valley is liable? True. But if we 
stay down there how many of the “all things” for which Christ 
strengthens us shall we accomplish? No tragic fall is possible, and 
no splendid triumph. Some, when they have reached the heights, have 
looked, and trembled, and gone done again. May such cowardice soon 
be unknown in the Church. Through doubtful paths He will guide us 
with His eye; over rough places He will hold us up, that we may be safe ; 
when we have almost forgotten how to walk for very weariness, He will 
“take us by the arms, teaching us to go.” He knows the dangers, and 
He will never leave us or forsake us. There, high above the clouds 
that once shut Him out from us, we may walk in holy fellowship, in a 
blessed intimacy of friendship such as we never dreamed of before. 
Having passed through the gates of death, a life of unimagined blessed- 
ness may be ours, Zzés is /ife—uniform victory over temptation, never- 
failing success in work, power to reveal the life of God through our life 
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on earth ; these are not too great things to ask or to receive. This 
means a complete possession of the nature by the Holy Spirit of God. 
We spoke of the process by which the sentence of death was carried 
out; how shall we describe the process by which the gift of life is con- 
ferred? ‘‘ The wind bloweth where it listeth; thou hearest the sound 
thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh and whither it goeth.” So 
is every one that is filled with the Spirit. It is not a doctrine to be 
taught, it is a life to be lived. There are doubtless conditions to be 
fulfilled, but this is the supreme one: “If ye being evil know how 
to give good gifts unto your children, how much more shall your 
heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask Him? “If this 
is the great condition how many of us are guilty. “Ye have not, 
because ye ask not.” He is only waiting to be asked, and then in answer 
to our prayer He will fulfil our hopes, and some day it shall be said 
of every saint, as it was said once of the King of saints: “‘ The king 
shall joy in Thy strength; and in Thy salvation how greatly shall 
he rejoice! ‘Thou hast given him his heart's desire, and hast not with- 
holden the request of his lips. For Thou preventest him with the 
blessings of goodness, Thou settest a crown of pure gold on his head. 
He asked life of Thee, and Thou gavest it him, even length of days for 
ever and ever. His glory is great in Thy salvation, honour and majesty 
hast Thou laid upon him: for Thou hast made him most blessed for 
ever: Thou hast made him exceeding glad with the light of Thy 
countenance.” 


THE FRENCH REFORMED Cuurcu. 


VERYONE knows what the Huguenot Church was in “ the days of 
EK old.” Its heroes hold no mean place in the martyr-roll of the 
Church of Christ. And it must ever be a matter of wonder that after 
passing through such a baptism of blood, and suffering such diminution 
of its numbers from expatriation, any remnant of it should have 
survived. What that remnant was in point of numbers and faith, and 
how it fared amidst the revolutionary tempest that swept away the 
throne, and all but destroyed its old foe, the Romish Church, we must 
not attempt to show. Suffice it to say that now, nearly 200 years after 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes (1685), the last and most fatal 
blow aimed at the Huguenot Church, there exists in France a Protes- 
tant community which exercises political and social influence out of all 
proportion to its actual numerical strength. Much discussion has arisen 
with respect to the number of Protestants in France. They have been 
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reckoned at two millions, but this figure was probably arrived at by 
accepting as true the statement that in 1802 there were 1,500,000, and 
by allowing an increase of half a million as the result of conversions 
and of the natural increase of population. Recent inquiries, however, 
coupled with the diminution occasioned by the loss of Alsace with its 
large Lutheran community, would lead to the conclusion that they 
number about about 800,000, or hardly one Protestant for every thirty- 
five Catholics. To many this figure will be disappointing, but it is 
better to look facts in the face than to try and conceal them amid a mass 
of circumlocution. Indeed, when we recollect the spiritual deadness 
of French Protestantism at the beginning of the century and for many 
years after, and the utter destitution of almost all religious instruction 
from which many families suffer who live far away from Protestant 
centres, and whose younger members are often tempted to marry into 
Catholic families, or to adopt the Catholic religion for the purpose of 
standing well with their neighbours, it is a matter of some surprise and 
of much thankfulness that the Protestant community should be so large 
as itis. And,as we have already observed, this comparatively small 
body exercises’a very considerable influence throughout the country. 
Nearly seventy members of the present National Assembly are Protes- 
tants, a large proportion of the wealth of the country is in Protestant 
hands, while at the Exhibitions held in recent years it has generally been 
noticed that some of the highest prizes have been taken by Protestant 
manufacturers. Protestantism is thus a power in the land. 

But how far is this small but prosperous and influential community in 
a position to engage successfully in the conflict with Rome? To supply 
materials for answering this question, we must look at its religious 
and spiritual condition. Political and other reasons have hitherto pre- 
vented almost all the successive governments of France from granting 
full religious liberty, and the Protestants can therefore hardly be said to 
fight on equal terms with their opponents, to whom the utmost freedom 
is practically allowed. But the language used by a writer in the British 
Quarterly Review, eleven years ago (Oct. 1864), is, we fear, still applica- 
ble: “On the whole, it may be said that the Protestants enjoy 
abundant scope for the display of all the zeal with which they are at 
present animated.” The restrictions, therefore, to which they are sub- 
jected can scarcely be considered as materially interfering with the 
exercise of their proper influence. 

As the great majority of French Protestants belong to the Reformed 
Church, which enjoys the tutelage and support of the State, any idea 
that may be formed of their spiritual condition must be largely derived 
from a knowledge of the real state of this Church. The Lutheran, 
Free, and Methodist Churches are, comparatively speaking, very few 
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in number; but we may remark that to their zeal and activity 
is very largely attributable much of the aggressive effort which has 
resulted in the’conversion of hundreds, and we may say thousands, 
of Roman Catholics during the last fifty years. We might, perhaps, 
call them the scouts and skirmishers of the little Protestant army; and 
right nobly have they done their work. Churches, schools, and evan- 
gelical agencies now in operation, bear testimony to the zeal with which 
they have proclaimed the Gospel, and successfully combated the 
general indifference to all religion shown by their fellow-countrymen. 

But to come to the National Church. Let us first of all look at its 
relation to the State. It is hardly necessary to remark that the old 
Huguenot Church was entirely independent of the State, and was in 
almost perpetual danger of utter extermination at its hands. Con- 
sequently those of its members who had survived the long-continued 
storm of persecution, and the equally terrible revolutionary tempest, 
could hardly have hoped for anything more than toleration under the 
despotic rule of the First Consul. What, then, must have been their 
surprise and their delight at finding that they were to enjoy full liberty, 
and that their Church was to receive support from the State! It is 
easy for us to say that they ought indignantly to have rejected such 
connection with the civil power. But ecclesiastical principles were not 
understood in those times as they are now, and, moreover, the Church 
was unhappily in such a torpid and inactive condition, as to make it 
ready to seize with avidity the offer of pecuniary help without inquiring 
very particularly into the consequences that might result from its accep- 
tance. Nor can we pretend to say what would have followed the re- 
jection of the offer. Napoleon I. was not a man to endure patiently 
any attempt to thwart his plans, and it was certainly then his intention 
to take the various religions of France—Catholic, Reformed, Lutheran, 
and Jewish—under his protection, that so he might control their move- 
ments and check any undue manifestation of zeal. A refusal of State 
support might thus have led to a fresh persecution, which the Protes- 
tants, infected as they were with the infidel notions then so prevalent, 
were hardly in a condition to withstand.* 


* Thirteen or fourteen years ago I had the opportunity of discussing the question 
raised in this paragraph with one of the most eminent members of the Reformed 
Church. He admitted that the freedom of the Church was impaired, and that the 
vigour of its evangelical section was lessened, by its position as a privileged and sub- 
sidised community. But he argued that religious liberty was still extremely uncertain 
in France ; that while the Reformed Church retained its present connection with 
the State its members could rely upon retaining liberty of worship, and that if that 
connection were surrendered, it might, ina time of Ultramontane enthusiasm, be de- 
prived of liberty altogether.—-Ep. 
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But if charity forbids us to criticise with severity the position which 
was so thankfully accepted by the Reformed Church in 1802, we may, 
and we must, consider some of the consequences which have flowed 
from the loss of independence. 

It did not suit the purpose of the First Consul to replace the Re- 
formed Church on its old footing as a Synodal Church, nor to define 
with any exactness its faith and discipline. And in this unsatisfactory 
condition the Church remained, until in 1872, M. Thiers for the first 
time allowed this State-supported body to hold a Synod, and to adopt 
a confession of faith and such other regulations as were deemed neces- 
sary for the exercise of discipline. Thus for a space of seventy years 
the several consistories into which the Church is divided were very 
much like a number of ships at sea, destitute of a compass, and of all 
means of signalling each other and concerting as to the course they 
should pursue. ‘They were just so many isolated Churches, without the 
securities which belong to the true Independent polity, some appealing 
to the old standard as expressing the faith of the Church, and others 
with equal right claiming absolute freedom of opinion. Nor was this 
all. The status given was probably intended to check, and, if possible, 
to prevent, aggressive efforts. Certainly, succeeding Governments have 
generally taken this view of the case, and have expected that the 
pastors should confine themselves to the spiritual instruction of their 
own flocks, and not make predatory incursions into the Romish sheep- 
fold. 

Again, the Churches not being called upon to maintain their pastors, 
have not felt as the Churches of the Desert did, which had to make many 
a sacrifice in order to raise the humble stipends of their spiritual guides, 
that “the future of the Churches was bound up with the life of these 
men.” As M. Bersier, whose words we have just quoted, further re- 
marks: ‘‘The budget granted by the Government to the Reformed 
Church of France has contributed far more than is generally supposed 
to dry up the springs of that spirit of devotedness, zeal, and sacrifice, 
which constitutes the very life of the Church.” Thus the false position 
which the Church holds in relation to the State tends very largely to 
lessen its influence and to impede its progress. 

Let us now glance at the internal condition of affairs, but in doing so 
we must, for want of space, refrain from all reference to the changes that 
proceeded from 1802 to 1872. The Synod held in the latter year de- 
monstrated that the doctrinal differences existing in the Church made it 
utterly impossible for French Protestantism to present a united front 
against Ultramontanism. In fact, the Synod seems thus far to have done 
little more than render the divisions already existing more marked. Nor 
is this an unmixed evil. Out of this intestine conflict may arise a new 
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order of things, which may prove to be the very salvation of Evangelical 
French Protestantism. 

The chief dusiness result of the Synod, if we may be allowed the 
expression, consisted in the adoption, by a small majority, of a Declara- 
tion of Faith, perhaps the shortest and simplest which it is possible to 
imagine, when we bear in mind what the Christianity of the Bible 
includes within its range. It is thus expressed: “The sovereign 
authority of the Holy Scriptures in matters of faith, and salvation by 
faith in Jesus Christ, the only begotton Son of God, who died for our 
offences, and was raised again for our justification.” But brief as is this 
statement of doctrine, it is far too explicit for the Liberal members of 
the Synod. Some of them, the left centre, as they were termed, were 
opposed to any statement of the Church’s faith, their contention being 
that full liberty of thought and interpretation should be allowed to all ; 
while the extreme left, the Radicals proper, deny the authority of 
Holy Scripture, the Divinity of Christ, and His resurrection from the 
dead. 

But the Synod having been legally constituted, on the basis, indeed, 
of electoral arrangements, to which, as is well known, the Liberals 
had in former years been consenting parties, the question arises, what 
is to become of those pastors and Churches who refuse to accept its 
decisions? By the course which the Liberals pursued in abstaining 
from all participation in the second session of the Synod, they may be 
considered to have cut themselves off from the Church ; at least such 
is the interpretation which one is inclined to give to their proceeding. 
But, as a matter of fact, they have retained their position as pastors and 
members of the Church, and have striven with all possible ingenuity to 
prove the illegality of the Synod and of its proceedings. But at the 
present moment the left centre seems inclined to draw away from the 
extreme left, and to accept the Synod, in the hope of thus avoiding 
what they cannot but see is imminent—a schism of the Church. It is 
impossible, nor is it necessary for our present purpose, to be able to say 
what the dénotment of this protracted struggle will be. Enough for us 
to have pointed out the deplorable fact that in the Reformed Church 
of France there exist two parties diametrically opposed to each other 
in matters of fundamental doctrine, while between the two stand a 
number of men so enamoured of what they call liberty, as to be willing 
that in some of the pulpits of the Church to which they belong 
doctrines should be proclaimed that are utterly subversive of every 
essential truth of Christianity. How can we do otherwise than 
gaze with almost tearful eyes on a spectacle so scandalous and dis- 
heartening ? 

It is some consolation to see that the Reformed Church is no longer 
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characterised, as was the case in 1802, by complete indifference in re- 
gard to doctrine, and by an almost entire absence of religious life, and 
that it enjoys the right of holding Synods. It is also matter of rejoicing 
that both within and without its ranks are to be found men of great 
intelligence, true eloquence, and fervent piety, who are nobly contending 
for “ the faith once delivered to the saints,” and proclaiming with bold- 
ness the message of the Gospel. We can only hope, and should fer- 
vently pray, that the present terrible crisis may soon be over, and that 
the Reformed Church, or at least the Evangelical portion of it, may 
come forth, disenthralled from State bonds, quickened by the Spirit of 
God, and fitted to unite with the other Evangelical bodies outside its 
pale in carrying forward the great battle of truth against error, and of 
light against darkness. 


a a os 


Prous PROFANITY. 


[In the course of one of the discussions at the Congregational Union last 
‘October, the Rev. E. R. Conder made some very just observations on the 
exclusive use of the name “ Jesus” by some good people when they speak 
of our Lord. Ina recent nunber of the Mew York Observer a correspondent, 
writing under the signature “ Irenzus,” animadverts on the same custom 
among some American Christians. I commend what he says to all whom 
it may concern.—ED.] 


N a large religious meeting, where a high degree of spiritual life was 
apparent, a revival meeting, it might be called—so warm, earnest 

and impassioned were the appeals and exhortations—there were some 
speakers who, having had large experience in Sunday-school work and 
young men’s meetings, were very fluent and eloquent, rousing the feel- 
ings of the assembly by their glowing addresses. With them the only 
name by which the Saviour of sinners was spoken of was Jesus; and 
this would not be the occasion of any criticism if they had not employed 
it with such familiarity and frequency, and with the prefix of such terms 
of endearment, as to take from the name that association of reverence 
and respectful affection with which it is always invested in my mind, 
and that of many who have expressed to me their sentiments on this 
subject. It is not in good taste for a husband and wife, or parents and 
children, or brothers and sisters, to lavish, with great profusion, very 
strong terms of endearment upon one another in the presence of com- 
pany. ‘The practice suggests to the hearer the possibility that such 
warm expressions are for the purpose of misleading those who hear, and 
that it is within the realms of belief that those who seem to be so 
extravagantly affectionate in public, may be just a little less so in the 
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seclusion of domestic life. And when these burning and effective 


speakers were, in nearly every sentence, speaking of dear Jesus, sweet 
Jesus, precious Jesus, the dear little Jesus, darling Jesus, brother Jesus, 
friend Jesus, and still more frequently “ Jesus,” as if He were no more 
than one of their own number, one to be spoken to and spoken of as a 
child, companion, and everyday person, I was asking, “ Do they love 
Him so much more than others?’’ It hurt me, as if one dearer to me 
than life was being lightly handled in the face of the world. 

I remembered that a writer, whom the Spirit of God had taught, 
declared of this Saviour that God had “highly exalted Him”’ and 
“given Him a name that is above every name, that at the name of 
Jesus every knee should bow in heaven, earth, and under the earth.” 
Such a triumphant prophecy, for the fulfilment of which the martyrs and 
prophets and faithful men and women have looked, and will yet antici- 
pate with longing that no words can clothe, I would not construe into a 
precept to forbid the use of that great name except with an outward sign 
of reverence. Such genuflexions are often superstitious, and never 
necessary to testify respect. But the reverence in which that name is 
held, and every name by which God maketh Himself known, by all who 
have a becoming sense of the infinite exaltation of Him above us, 
forbids that His name should be spoken familiarly, or with such 
frequency and levity as to make us forget that we are unworthy to take 
it upon our lips. 

Especially is this familiar style of speaking to be regretted when it is 
indulged, as it is more than elsewhere, in the presence of very young 
persons. It abounds in Sunday-school eloquence. It is the staple of 
thousands of speeches to children. It is not unknown when the little 
hearers are expected to laugh at the funny anecdotes of the entertaining 
speaker. It does not bring the Saviour nearer to them ; it does tend to 
diminish their reverence for Him, and thus to weaken the hold upon 
them of His commands. 

Poetry, passion, exalted sentiment, will justify the use of terms, 
occasionally, that cease to be allowed in the ordinary duties and enjoy- 
ments of religious service. The poetical language of some portions of 
Holy Scripture may never be properly used except in its connections, 
that the true import may be understood. Hymns in praise of Jesus 
are among the most precious of human writings. They are dear to 
every Christian heart that delights in sacred song. And the hymns of 
the Church are more abundant in praise of Jesus than on any other 
theme. 

But it is the language of poetry, of highly-wrought imagination, 
taking the wings of music, and soaring into the spiritual, the unseen, and 
eternal. It is susceptible of abuse, and it is not strange that they who 
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do not know what it means to be in union with Christ should wrest it, 
as they do many other words, to a use which it was not made to answer. 
And the name of Jesus, and all the names by which the Father, the 
Son, the Holy Spirit, and the attributes of God, and the offices which 
He executes, are made known to men, should be used with reverence 
on all occasions. ~ 

Profane speaking is not unheard in the pulpit. The platform has 
more of it. The Sunday-school hears the most of it. Oh, that we 
might hear the last of it. 


+ woes! eo —— - 


A FoRERUNNER oF OLp CATHOLICISM, 

S there were Reformers before the Reformation, so have there 
been Old Catholics, so to speak, before Old Catholicism. I 
propose here to call attention to one who in a very important respect 
prepared the way for Dollinger, Reusch, Reinkens, and their coadjutors; 
who suffered also quite as much for his convictions as they have had the 
opportunity of doing; but whose merits in this matter are not ade- 
quately recognised either in this country or in Germany: I refer to Dr. 
Julius Frohschammer, Professor of Philosophy in Munich. Dr. Froh- 
schammer—who, I believe, is the son of parents in humble circumstances 
—studied theology at the University of Munich with a view to becoming 
a priest, and was eventually duly ordained and installed as such at one 
of the churches in Munich. He also became Privat-Docent of Theology 
at the same university. This was about the year 1850. The depart- 
ments which he took in hand were the History of Christian Doc- 
trine, the Philosophy of Religion, and Pzedagogics. Soon, however, 
becoming dissatisfied with theology, he devoted his whole attention to 
philosophy, with the idea of preparing the way, by its means, for the 
much-needed regeneration of Roman Catholic theology. The first- 
fruit of his philosophical investigations was a work entitled ‘‘ Ueber den 
Ursprung der menschlichen Seelen” (The Origin of Human Souls), in 
which he opposed the Scholastic view that every single human soul is a 
direct supernatural creation of God—the view technically termed 
Creationism ; substituting for it the hypothesis that the whole of man’s 
nature, body and soul, is derived by generation from his parents—Gene- 
rationism: God’s action being mediate, or through second causes, not 
immediate. This book was at once attacked by the Jesuits, who de- 
scribed its teaching in their organ as not merely erroneous, but a veritable 
heresy, a “‘ pestilential doctrine.” Through their influence, too, it was 
put on the “Index Librorum Prohibitorum” (The Index of Prohibited 
Books) at Rome. In the year 1855 Frohschammer was appointed Pro- 
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fessor of Philosophy, and in £858, nothing daunted by the fate which 
had befallen his first book, published a work of greater pretensions, one, 
too, still more calculated to provoke the hostility of his Romish enemies. 
This was the “ Einleitung in die Philosophie und Grundriss der Meta- 
physik”’ (Introduction to Philosophy and Outline of Metaphysics), in 
which he freely criticised the method of Scholasticism, its principle 
of knowledge, and the relation in which it places theology to philo- 
sophy. As the Jesuits were at this time doing all in their power to 
effect the restoration of the Scholastic philosophy, in order by its 
means to bring the intellect of Christendom again under the dominion 
of the Church, Frohschammer excited their indignation anew. In con- 
sequence, his book was put on the list of the “Index.” This procedure 
caused him to publish, in 1861, his treatise “ Ueber die Freiheit der 
Wissenschaft” (On the Freedom of Science), in which he more fully 
carried out some of the principles and positions advanced in the pre- 
vious work on Philosophy. What he claimed under the freedom of 
science was that scientific investigation should obey its own laws and 
follow its own ends, without being subjected to external non- 
scientific authorities, either as to method or results. Besides ex- 
pounding this principle and pointing out its bearings on the claims 
of the Romish Church, he drew a picture of the wretched posi- 
tion of Roman Catholic writers, especially in Germany, making 
it clear that in consequence of the pressure brought to bear on 
the intellect by the authorities of the Romish Church, under the gui- 
dance of the Jesuits, the national literature of Germany was almost 
solely the production of Protestants. Special references were made 
to the constitution and procedure of the Index-Congregation, and evi- 
dence was adduced to show that the judges were generally men who 
tested all works by the standard of Thomas Aquinas; and that books 
were condemned on the ground of secret denunciations, without the 
slightest opportunity being afforded to their writers to defend or justify 
the disapproved views. The Jesuits gave vent to their wrath in their 
periodicals, and one of the articles was reprinted and circulated gratis 
under the direction, as was asserted, of the Papal Nuncio at Munich. 
Frohschammer then commenced (1862) publishing a philosophical jour- 
nal entitled ‘‘ Athenzeum,” which he hoped would become a centre of 
independent inquiry for the Roman Catholics of Germany. In the 
first numbers the editor further prosecuted the subject of his last-men- 
tioned work, showing how in Rome inquiry was condemned not merely 
when it affected recognised dogmas, but even on grounds that leave 
wide room for the play of caprice, envy, and all the meanest motives. 
It is sufficient to secure condemnation if the author advances things 
which stand in more or less close connection with error, and therefore 
D2 
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excite fear lest he should be favouring it; or if the writer, deviating 
from the modes of expression usual in the Church, betrays fondness for 
those of the Sectarians ; or if he speaks about the doctrines and usages 
or arrangements of the Church in a manner that might easily weaken 
the piety and reverence of the faithful ; or even if he mention heretical 
writers with honourable epithets. As might have been expected, both 
the book on ‘‘ Free Inquiry” and the “ Athenzeum” were put on the 
“‘Index” ; butin addition, Pius IX. addressed a letter personally on the 
subject of Frohschammer’s errors to the Archbishop of Munich. The 
Professor was, of course, called upon to confess and renounce his 
errors, as before him Hermes, Hirscher, and Giinther had been, but, 
unlike them, he refused to do so ; of which the consequence was excom- 
munication by the Archbishop of Munich, and the issue of a prohi- 
bition to Roman Catholic students of theology to attend any of his 
Jectures. The Archbishop also demanded, and secured, the appoint- 
ment of an orthodox Professor of Philosophy in his place, namely, Dr. 
J. Huber, who has since become an Old Catholic, at all events in name. 
Frohschammer could not be actually deprived of his professorship by 
the ecclesiastical authorities ; to do this rested with the Government, 
and the Government declined further interference ; but he was deprived 
of his hearers, and thus almost silenced. To the credit of the students 
of the University, they gave clear proofs of their sympathy with their 
professor, and that, too, despite the hindrances put in their way by the 
Papal Nuncio. Nor did his colleagues look on with complete apathy, 
though they took no practical steps to aid him: perhaps such steps 
were out of their power. Dillinger, too, repeatedly expressed his dis- 
approbation of the procedure of the Church, but went no further ; 
indeed, instead of going further he gradually drew back. 
Early in 1863 the programme of an assembly of the Roman Catholic 
theologians and other learned men of Germany was issued, signed by 
Dollinger, Haneberg, and Alzog. It was worded in a liberal spirit, pro- 
‘posed that steps should be taken to guard the interests of scientific inquiry, 
and even contained the—for Roman Catholics—bold assertion that to in- 
cur the risk of errors is better than intellectual stagnation. The proposed 
assembly took place in September, at Munich, and was numerously at- 
tended—chiefly, however, by priests: very few laymen were present. 
Strangely enough, no invitation was addressed to the man who had done 
so much to stimulate the movement for freedom of inquiry, namely, Froh- 
schammer. His presence was not desired, chiefly from fear of exciting 
the hostility of the bishop and the authorities in Rome. If the later pro- 
-cedure of the movers had been consistent therewith, the supposition might 
chave been hazarded that they thought it possible more effectually to co- 
operate for the attainment of Frohschammer’s aim by not at first openly 
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recognising him. Déllinger was elected president, and delivered an 
opening address which advocated the freedom of science, though with 
certain theological restrictions. Great offence was taken at the tone of 
the address by the Ultramontanes and Jesuits who were present, and 
though their number was small—about half a dozen—they raised so 
energetic a protest at the second meeting that Déollinger was intimi- 
dated, and thenceforth did all he could to dispel suspicions of 
the orthodoxy of the assembly; nay, he even went so far as to 
say that the main design of the present assembly was ta show 
the orthodoxy of the members, prior to the discussion of the ques- 
tion of free inquiry at the meetings of the following year; and ere 
the assembly dispersed a resolution was passed and agreed to by 
Dollinger, that a telegram should be forwarded to the Pope announcing 
that ‘‘ The question touching the relation of science to the authority of 
the Church has been decided in the sense of the subjection of the 
former to the latter.” The Pope sent his blessing; the bishops were 
relieved from disquiet ; the Jesuits were in glee. Almost the only re- 
maining, or at all events the most dreaded, opponents of ecclesias- 
tical ignorantism within the Romish Church had now publicly sub-- 
mitted! <A great victory: an equally great disgrace! No wonder that 
so many should give way at and after the Vatican Council, when an 
assembly of learned men met together for the very purpose of asserting 
the rights of scientific inquiry could thus be intimidated 

At the beginning of 1864 Dollinger, and the remaining Professors of 
theology at Munich, to satisfy the authorities, publicly declared their 
intention of having nothing to do with Frohschammer and his tenden- 
cies. The Pope, however, was not quite satisfied; indeed, he still 
cherished a grudge against the summoners of the assembly to which 
reference has been made, and wrote a letter to the Archbishop of Mu- 
nich strongly condemning the programme, and laying down as the limits: 
of inquiry, not merely recognised dogmas, but papal briefs, the decrees 
of the Index-Congregation, &c. The Roman Catholic theologians 
kept silence: they also remained silent when the Encyclical with the 
Syllabus appeared. Frohschammer, however, at once published a 
“Criticism of the Encyclical” (1865), which was approved in secret by 
numbers of priests and theologians, but openly met with little but con- 
demnation. Later on (1869), in a work entitled “Das Recht der 
eigenen Ueberzeugung” (‘The Right of Private Judgment), he attacked, 
not merely the infallibility of the Pope, but also that of General 
Councils, and even of the Church. When, shortly afterwards, the work 
entitled ‘‘ Janus,” of which Dollinger was the real author, appeared, 
Frohschammer took the opportunity, in a further treatise on “ The 
Infallibility of the Pope and Church,” of showing the untenableness of 
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the position of those who, while exposing the frauds and illegalities of the 
Popes, still cling to the idea of an Infallible Church. The later history 
of these matters is wellknown. Frohschammer has not discontinued his 
efforts to disabuse the Roman Catholic mind in Germany of its belief 
in Romanism. Amongst other subjects discussed by him are the Romish 
interpretation of Christ’s words to Peter, “On this rock I will build my 
Church, &c.;” and the assertion that Peter was the first Bishop of Rome. 
The tracts on these last two subjects have been pretty widely read; 
but it were well if they could be circulated by the hundred thousand. 
In his later works—“ Christianity and Modern Science,” ‘‘ The New 
Knowledge and the New Faith ”"—Frohschammer, along with much that 
every Christian can accept, has also advanced views that we for our 
part consider erroneous. This may perhaps to some extent, though it 
does not altogether, explain why he has kept aloof from the Old Catho- 
lic movement. But though he now has no share in its honours, nor, 
save through such publications as the above-mentioned tracts, in 
its labours, it can scarcely be doubted that the manly fight fought by 
him from 1855 to 1869 did much to prepare the way for what is now 
called, somewhat euphemistically it appears to us, Old Catholicism. 


ne Sate ee | 


ParisH CuurcHes: TO Wuom bo THEY BELONG? 


HERE are large numbers of Nonconformists, and large numbers of 

Liberal politicians, who have failed to apprehend the full extent of 
the claim of the nation to the property now appropriated to ecclesias- 
tical uses ; and if what is not very accurately described as the separation 
of Church and State were to be accomplished in the next session of 
Parliament, an enormous amount of national property would be sur- 
rendered, almost without a struggle, to the adherents of the existing 
Establishment. 

There are many popular mistakes on the subject of Church property 
which must be corrected before any satisfactory measure of disendow- 
ment can be carried. I saw, for instance, the other day in an influential 
Conservative newspaper a statement to the effect that the Liberation 
Society wished to strip the Church of England, which is @ great eccle- 
stastical corporation, of its property. But there is no such corporation 
as the Church of England. If there were, the work of the Liberation 
Society would be greatly simplified. To quote Dr. Freeman, who on this 
point at least is an unexceptionable authority : ‘‘In early times the Church 
was simply the nation looked at with reference to religion, just as the 
army was the nation looked at with reference to warfare. The nation in 
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its civil, its ecclesiastical, and its military character might have three 
sets of leaders, but the body was the same in all three cases. From the 
seventh century to the sixteenth this was the aspect of the State and the 
Church of England. Zhe case was modified indeed through the claims to 
authority set up by the Popes, and through the claims to exemption from 
ordinary jurisdiction set up by the native clergy. Both these claims gradu- 
ally crept in, but both were always more or less strongly resisted. Aé 
last the Reformers of the sixteenth century threw both aside as innovations 
contrary to ancient English law. In such a state of things as this there 
could be no question about establishment or disestablishment. The 
relations between the civil and ecclesiastical powers were not settled by 
any formal enactment; they simply grew up and shaped themselves 
according to the circumstances of one age and another. One age might 
see some privilege conferred on the clergy, or on some class of the 
clergy ; another might see it taken away. The whole thing, in short, 
like everything else in this country, came of itself. The Church Estab- 
lishment has just the same history as the House of Commons or as Trial 
by Jury. Jt zs the creation of the law; but it is not the creation of any 
particular law, but of the general course of our law, written and un- 
written.”* Again: ‘* The Church then was established, or, more truly, 
the Church grew up, because ¢¢ was the nation in one of its aspects. The 


ministers of the Church were national officers for one set of purposes, 
enjoying the rights and privileges, and subject to the responsibilities, of 
national officers.”+ To sustain this account of the Ecclesiastical Estab- 
lishment I might appeal to the great names of Richard Hooker and 
Edmund Burke. 


It follows from this that the property by which these “national 
officers” are maintained is national property. If the nation resolves to 
disband its ecclesiastical servants, the estates and revenues now appro- 
priated to their use must necessarily revert to the nation. There can 
be no other legal clainant. The rector is not merely the servant of the 
people who actually go to church, any more than the parish doctor 
is merely the servant of the sick people who actually go to the 
parish dispensary: both rector and doctor are the servants of the parish. 
If the parish is permitted to relieve either of them from his duties, and 
if the parish determines to do it, the salary—after providing for any 
«*vested interests ”—reverts to the parish as a matter of course. 

But the whole question is so unfamiliar to the minds of the English 
people that it is necessary to discuss it in detail. Perhaps the greatest 
confusion of mind exists in relation to the buildings in which the wor- 
ship of the National Church is celebrated. I propose, therefore, in the 
present paper to discuss the question ‘‘To whom do the old. parish 





* “ Disestablishment and Disendowment,” pp. 41, 42. t Lbid., p. 44. 
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churches belong?” I limit the discussion to the old parish churches, 
because I think that in the ultimate settlement of this controversy 
churches of recent erection should be dealt with on special principles. 
By the constitution of the Established Church they a// belong to the 
nation—the churches built last year just as truly as the churches built 
in the time of the Henries; but equity requires that the legal claim of 
the nation to churches recently built should not be enforced. 

The position of the question in relation to the old churches can be 
best appreciated by taking a definite case. Let me ask my readers to go 
with me into a country town of 3,000 or 4,000 people. In the High-street 
or the Market-place there is, perhaps, an ancient town-hall; as to whom 
the hall belongs there is no dispute. A few yards further on we come to 
a much nobler building. As we enter it, perhaps we pass under a Nor- 
man arch, the work of builders who died 700 or 800 years ago. When 
we are inside the church the slender and lofty columns and the pointed 
windows remind us that the present nave was erected in the thirteenth 
or fourteenth century; looking at the east window we see that it was 
put in two centuries later; the heavy galleries are of a later date 
still. Here, successive generations of the townspeople have been 
baptized and married; here, Sunday after Sunday, they have worshipped 
God. For many generations mass was said at the altar; here and there 
we may discover the niches in which once stood the silver images 
of saints. Early in the sixteenth century the Latin service was aban- 
doned, and the building was stripped of its ancient ornaments, and the 
Bible began to be read to the people in their own tongue, and in their 
own tongue they were taught to confess sin, and ask for the mercy and 
help of Almighty God. Outside the church lies the dust of cen- 
turies. There is nothing fairer or more beautiful in our English 
landscapes than the tower of the ancient church, covered with ivy, rising 
above the common houses of the people, or the spire which may be 
seen for miles, emerging from the elms and the oaks which surround it. 

Now to whom does this building belong? For whom was it erected 
For whose use has it been preserved? Lawyers will tell us that the 
freehold of the church is in the rector, but that the parishioners are 
entitled to use even the chancel for the celebration of the Holy 
Communion and the solemnisation of marriage. Special regulations. 
determine the legal rights of various persons in churches erected under 
recent Church Building Acts. But, apart from mere legal technicalities, 
to whom does the church belong? 

It belongs to the parishioners. That it belongs to them admits of 
various kinds of proof. For instance, until lately, all the parishioners 
were liable to a rate for the repair and maintenance of the chutch. If 
a number of people establish a hospital, they cannot levy a rate for the 
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support of it; but everybody has to pay the rate which goes to support 
the parish dispensary. If a private person sets up a lunatic asylum he 
has to maintain it as best he can; but the lunatic asylum which belongs 
to the borough, or to the county, is supported by rates to which every- 
body is obliged to contribute. That the whole parish was liable to a 
rate for the maintenance of the parish church is in itself a proof that 
the church belonged to the parish. 

There is another proof. The guardians of the church, the persons 
entrusted with the duty of keeping it in repair and in good order, and 
providing for the orderly performance of divine worship, and for the pre- 
servation of the property belonging to the church, are the church- 
wardens. As a rule, one of these, at least, is appointed by the 
parishioners: not by the persons who hold a particular religious faith, 
but by the householders and ratepayers of the parish. Why is this? 
The buildings ofa Mechanics’ Institute, supported by voluntary subscrip- 
tions, are in charge of persons appointed by the subscribers. Dissenting 
chapels are in charge of the deacons or of other persons appointed, not by 
the community at large, but by the communicants or seat-holders at that 
particular place of worship. Churchwardens are appointed by all the 
parishioners, because the building placed in their care is the property 
of all the parishioners. 

Again: if the rector wants to take down the church and rebuild it, 
the law obliges him to obtain the consent of the parishioners. He 
may be willing to find the money himself; his congregation may be 
willing to find it; but neither he nor his congregation, nor both of them 
together, can pull down the old church and erect a new one without 
the consent of the “vestry ;”’ and the vestry represents the whole 
parish. Unitarians, Baptists, Independents, have as good a right to 
speak there as the soundest Churchman. The church is theirs; it was 
rected for their use ; it cannot be taken down without their permission. 
The new church, built in place of the old one, is also theirs, whoever 
may have found the money for building it. 

It seems a pleasant thing, that the people in a country town should 
have a large and beautiful building like this in which to worship God. 
But let us see how they exercise their rights. Ifwe go into this ancient 
church on a Sunday morning, perhaps we shall find that there are 
only 100 or 150 worshippers, though the church would hold nearly ten 
times as many. Itis not safe to conclude that the town is very irreligi- 
ous, and that the people are indifferent to the duty of worshipping God. 
Let us go out of the church, and walk about the town. ‘The shops are 
shut ; there is hardly a person in the streets ; a quiet Sabbath atmo- 
sphere seems to rest on the whole place. As we walk along, we 
shall probably come upon a red-brick building with long windowslike the 
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windows of an engine-room to a cotton-mill ; there is a stone slab on the 
front near the roof, with “Ebenezer” onit. Let us go inside: the walls are 
white-washed ; the air is hot and close ; and there are 300 or 400 people 
sitting in uncomfortable pews: that is the Baptist chapel. Let us go 
a little further, and we shall find as many people in the Methodist chapel. 
Let us go a little further still, and perhaps there will be as many more 
in the Independent chapel. 

What does all this mean? These Methodists, Independents, Bap- 
tists, are all parishioners: the noble old church belongs to ¢hem ; they 
voted last Easter at the election of churchwardens to look after their 
church: a few years ago they paid rates to keep their church in repair ; 
perhaps they are paying rates still to clear off a loan which was raised 
to improve their church—to put a new roof on it, or to strengthen the 
tower. Why have they built all these little chapels for themselves ? 
Why do they not worship in the great church which belongs to them? 
Why ?—because the law of the country forbids them to worship there 
in the way which they think most healthful for their spiritual life, and 
most acceptable to Almighty God. In the town that I am describing, 
there may be 500 Methodists, 400 Independents and Baptists, and only 
100 Churchmen: the church belongs to them all; it is the property of 
the parish ; but the law says that the 500 Methodists shall not use it for 
Methodist worship, and that the Independents and the Baptists shall 
not use it for Independent and Baptist worship ; that it shall be used by 
Churchmen, and by Churchmen only. 

The church belongs to the parish. Suppose the parishioners were to 
hold a public meeting, and to consider how they should put their 
property to the best use. The majority may be Methodists ; but if it 
were proposed that the majority of the ratepayers should have the use 
of the church once a day on Sunday, and that arrangements should be 
made under which the smaller religious communities should have the use 
of it at other convenient hours; the law would forbid it. If the rate- 
payers said, ‘‘ We cannot arrange that all sects should use it, but we are 
willing to lease this great building, which belongs to us all, to any 
religious body that will pay a fair rent for it,” still the law would forbid 
it. The church belongs to the whole parish, but the law takes sides 
with certain parishioners, who like a particular form of worship, and 
says that they, and they alone, shall use it. If there were only twenty 
Churchmen, and a couple of thousand Nonconformists, the law would 
give the use of the parish building to the twenty, and refuse it to the 
two thousand. The law is unjust, and ought to be changed. Of those 
churches which have been erected by private liberality, in recent times, 
I say nothing ; but the old parish churches, which manifestly belong to 
the whole community, should be under the control of the whole com- 
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munity. To forbid the parishioners to grant the use of them to any 
persons except those belonging to one religious sect, is as unfair as it 
would be to prevent a town council from granting the use of a town- 
hall for any political meeting, unless it was held in the interest of a 
particular political party. 

It may be urged in reply, that the old church was built by the lord 
of the manor—not by the parishioners. This makes no difference. A 
public park, presented to a corporation by a private individual, is as 
truly the property of the town as if it were purchased by the rates. 
When the lord of the manor built the church, it is probable that he 
expected it would be used by priests in communion with the Church of 
Rome. No Romish priest has been permitted to celebrate mass there 
for more than three hundred years. The nation held that the building 
was erected for the parish, and when the nation ceased to be in com- 
munion with Rome, it asserted the right to use the building for “ the 
new religion.” Now that ‘‘the new religion” of the sixteenth century— 
the faith and polity adopted by the Tudors—has failed to secure anything 
approaching to a unanimous acceptance on the part of the English 
people, the nation has a clear right to reconsider to what uses the 
building shall be appropriated. It may be urged, that as church-rates 
have been abolished, the parish has surrendered its claim on the church. 
This is an extraordinary assumption. A building intended for the use of 
the whole parish was for several centuries kept in repair by a rate levied 
on the whole parish. But changes in the religious thought of the 
nation had at last made it impossible for all the parishioners to unite in 
one form of religious service. A section of the parishioners were con- 
tent to celebrate worship according to the rules of the Book of Common 
Prayer, and they have been permitted, for a time, to have the exclusive 
use of a building which was intended for the use of their neighbours as 
well as themselves. What can be more reasonable than that, while this 
privilege is granted them, they should be required to keep the building 
in repair? As was suggested the other day at Derby, this principle 
explains the restoration, not only of parish churches, but of ancient 
cathedrals, which is going on all over the country. When property is 
held under a repairing lease, and the lease is about expiring, the tenant 
is very busy in putting the premises in a tenantable condition; and 
the universal restoration of churches shows that our tenants not only 
recognise the obligation imposed on them by their lease, but are re- 
solved to discharge those obligations in a very handsome manner. 

Whether, when Disendowment comes, it will be expedient for the 
nation to enforce its right to the parish churches, is a question which I 
may discuss in another paper. 
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CLass AND TRADE JOURNALS. 


T is curious, on looking through a newspaper directory, to note the 
large number of papers which are devoted to special interests or 
objects. Altogether there are about 1,600 journals, daily, weekly, and 
others published in the United Kingdom. Of these, 125 are daily 
papers, rather more than half of them being morning issues, and the 
rest evening papers. The magazines number nearly 650, of which 
about 240 are devoted to religious affairs. Hereafter we may have 
something, perhaps, to say about the religious papers and magazines, 
which are well worth study for the lessons they unintentionally teach, 
quite as much as for their direct purposes. But, for the present, we 
confine the subject to the newspapers described under the heading of 
Class and Trade Journals. These are far more numerous than could be 
supposed by persons who are accustomed only to the ordinary London 
and local newspapers. They form, indeed, about one-tenth of the 
whole number issued. Thus important as regards numbers, they are 
not less interesting as indicating the sectional character of journalism ; 
and many of them are very curious and amusing from the nature of 
their contents. 

Broadly grouped, the class papers fall into nine divisions :—(1) legal ; 
(2) religious and educational ; (3) military and naval ; (4) financial and 
mercantile ; (5) literary, artistic, and scientific ; (6) labour ; (7) fashion ; 
(8) colonial and foreign ; (9) trade journals proper. Let us take these 
in the order of their arrangement. 

The lawyers are pretty well provided for; they have two journals, 
the Law Times and the Law Fournal, which not only deal with general 
professional subjects, but report cases with such care, fulness, and ac- 
curacy that the reports are cited in the courts with the authority of 
works of reference. These reports are prepared by barristers, 
specially for the journals mentioned, and are afterwards digested and 
arranged into books, which become standard in the profession. Besides 
these papers, the solicitors have one to themselves—the Solicttors’ 
‘Fournal. The unpaid magistracy is provided with one, the Fustice of 
the Peace, which records decisions and gives advice; there is another, 
the County Courts Chronicle, specially devoted to the subjects indicated 
by its title; and there is also a Poor Law Gazette, which directs its 
attention to guardians of the poor, and their officers, and to the 
duties imposed by various Acts of Parliament upon the Poor Law 
machinery. 

The religious and educational papers are still more numerous. The 
names of the chief of them will occur at once to many readers, such 
for example, as the Guardian, moderate High Church; the Record, 
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Low Church, or Evangelical ; the Rock, which goes beyond the Record 
in the same direction. Then there are the Ritualist papers—the Church 
Times and its congeners, which can hardly be distinguished from the 
group of Roman Catholic journals, such as the Zadéet, the Weekly 
Register, and the Westminster Gazette. ‘The Nonconformist journals are 
led by Mr. Miall’s paper, the onconformist, the English Independent, 
the Baptist paper the Freeman, and the Wesleyan Watchman. Besides 
these, there are the Ecclesiastical Gazette, a High and dry Church of 
England paper; several journals published for different sections of 
the Methodists ; the Zzgucrer, and the Unitarian Herald, which repre- 
sent the Unitarians; the Jewish Chronicle, and the Jewish World, 
and a considerable number of journals appealing to a larger public 
than that comprised within the limits of a single denomination: of these 
“ unattached ” journals the Christian World may be taken as the type. 
The: chief educational papers are the School Board Chronicle and the 
Educational Times. 

From the Church militant—most of the ecclesiastical journals are 
controversial—we get by ‘natural transition to the journals of “the 
services.” In this division we have the AZlitary and Naval Gazette, 
the Army and Navy Gazette, the United Service Gazette, the Naval 
Chronicle, and others. Allied with them are the Broad Arrow, which 
deals with military, naval, and Civil Service affairs; the Crvil Service 
Gazette, the Civilian, and the Local Government Chronicle. 

The next group—financial, monetary, and insurance—constitutes a 
very large section, representing, indeed, the potent influence of money 
and money-making upon our national life. Several of these journals 
are published daily, such as the Financier; Lloyd's List, which gives 
the entries, classification, arrivals and departures of merchant ships ; 
the Public Ledger, which deals with stocks, shares, and produce ; and 
the Shipping and Mercantile Gazette. Others, such as the Jnvestors’ 
Guardian, are published twice a week ; but most of them are weekly 
papers. Foremost in this division stands the Zconomist, founded by Mr. 
James Wilson, and now conducted by his relative, Mr. Walter Bagehot. 
No more complete or judicious review of all questions relating to com- 
merce or finance, in their monetary and political aspects, can be found 
than is given from week to week in the Zconomist; and its extensive 
lists of stocks, shares, and prices in the produce markets, are unrivalled 
for their accuracy and fulness. In this class we have also the Bond- 
holders’ Register, the Bullionist, the Foint Stock Companies’ Journal, the 
Estates’ Gazette (which deals chiefly with landed property), the Accountant, 
journals specially devoted to the Chambers of Commerce and of Agri- 
culture, the Farmer, the Mark Lane Express (an agricultural paper) ; 
half-a-dozen railway journals ; and an important group of papers oc- 
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cupied solely with the affairs of life and fire insurance companies, or 
dealing with insurance in all its branches. Prominent among these are 
the Znsurance Gazette, the Insurance Record, and the Post Magazine. 

The literary, art, and scientific journals constitute an important 
group. Principal amongst them are the Atheneum, the Academy, and 
Nature, which treat of literature, art, and science generally, with fulness 
of detail, and with a scope extending over the whole field of these 
subjects. ‘Then come journals of a sectional character, such as the 
Builder, the Building News, the Architect, and the British Architect. 
Next we have strictly musical journals—the Concordia, the Musical 
Gazette, and the Musical Times, with several minor journals, such as the 
Entr acte, the Dramatic News, &c., devoted to theatrical affairs. Other 
papers, for example, the Chemical News, and the several photographic 
papers, and the Journal of Gas Lighting, take up special subjects. The 
illustrated papers, the Graphic, L/lustrated News, Pictorial World, and 
Illustrated Times, may be placed in this group ; and so also, for some 
purposes, may journals of another class, such as the Mechanics’ Maga- 
zine, the Engineer, the journal oddly named as Lngineering, and some 
others. Probably, too, Zand and Water, and the ied, which deal 
largely with matters of natural history, should be included, though these 
diverge into purely sporting affairs, and thus ally themselves with the 
sporting journals proper, such as Bell's Life, the Sportsman, the Sporting 
Gazette, and others with which we need have no concern—horse racing 
and its kindred sports receiving far more attention, even from the 
highest class daily papers, than is at all agreeable to thoughtful persons, 
or, profitable to the public. 

Of papers devoted to labour questions there are very few. Cafital 
and Labour, started by an association of masters, represents the em- 
ployers’ side of these subjects, while the claims of the workmen are 
supported by the Beehive, the Labour News, the Agricultural Labourers’ 
Chronicle, and the English Labourer. The various trade unions also 
issue circulars and reports, which serve to inform their members and to 
explain the operations of the societies. One journal, standing neutral 
in these disputes—the Co-operative News—advocates the principles of 
co-operation as a cure for trade difficulties, and records information 
relating to the numerous co-operative societies throughout the country. 

The journals of fashion have a world entirely their own, and are 
written ina style all their own. The most noticeable are Ze Follet, 
Myra’s Journal of Fashion, and the Court Journal; and besides these 
there are several magazines which deal with the same class of subjects. 
Their curious description of literature, with its bizarre mixture of French 
and English, is familiar to all readers who care for such matters. Even 
those who do not read “fashion” journals must have looked occasion- 
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ally, with amused admiration, at the pictures in them as displayed in 
the shop-windows: spider-waisted ladies in all kinds of strange cos- 
tumes and unreal attitudes, and with faces reduced as nearly as possible 
in expression to that of models in a collection of wax figures. 

One curious group of class papers has yet to be noticed—the foreign 
and colonial journals published in London. There are several of these. 
Some of them are issued after the arrival of foreign or colonial mails, 
and contain extracts from the papers thus brought home. Others are 
compiled for exportation, and contain summaries of British news, and 
other matter of a special kind likely to interest the colony or foreign 
country concerned. The names of these papers indicate their character. 
They include the African Times; the Brazil Mail and the Pacific Mail; 
the Zudian Mail, the Overland Mail, and the Homeward Mail; the 
China Express and the China Telegraph; the New Zealand Express; the 
Australian Gazette; the Canadian News; and a whole group of Ameri- 
can papers, such as the American Register, the Settler, the Traveller, the 
Anglo-American Times, and the Free West. There are also a few papers 
in foreign languages: the best known are the Courrier de /’ Europe, 
and the Londoner Zeitung. 

With these brief notes on class papers we now reach the main topic 
of this article, the Trade Journals proper. The characteristic of these 
is that they exclude all subjects but those relating directly to the 
occupations with which they are connected. The aim of the trade 
journal, indeed, is to collect all possible information with reference to 
the particular business from which its title is derived. Every page is 
made to bear upon this one topic. In the best specimens of the class 
every scrap of news is carefully got together, trimmed, arranged, 
digested, so to speak, for the advantage of the trade reader. For him 
there are special articles on the development of his business, its relation 
with other trades, the sources whence its supplies are drawn, or the 
markets where they may be most profitably disposed of. Nor is the 
material aspect of the trade alone considered. Legal questions, diffi- 
culties, and decisions affecting it are noted and explained ; social affairs 
are discussed ; the deaths of eminent members of the trade are recorded 
with more or less of biographical fulness ; the illustrations, where these 
are given, are of a trade character ; and the advertisements—often very 
numerous—are mainly confined to the trade. In short, in the best of 
these journals it is the aim of their conductors to give all persons con- 
cerned in the business a sort of current encyclopedia, where everyone 
may find something that concerns him. The trade journal is essentially 
a modern invention. Ten years ago there were very few examples ; 
twenty years back there were probably none. Now they may be 
counted by the dozen, and new ones are being constantly added to the 
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list. Some of these, however, prove to be ephemeral: they have their 
day and then die out. Either they fail to reach the desired standard, or 
the field proves too limited to make the speculation pay. 

Perhaps the best way of exhibiting the number and variety of these 
journals is to give a list of the chief of them, and then to take a few for 
closer examination as specimens of the rest. Here, then, is a list which 
will probably surprise and amuse the reader. The letters “ m,” ‘f,” and 
‘‘w” prefixed to the titles indicate that the journals so distinguished are 
published monthly, fortnightly, or weekly. 


m Bookseller. m Ironmonger. 

m Press News. w Mining Journal. 
SJ Publishers’ Circular. w Mining Times. 
m Printers’ Register. qw Mining World. 


mt 


Printing Times. 


m Schoolmaster. 


m Stationer. w Farmer. 

ww Newsvendor. a WWarehouseman and Draper. 
w Builder. qw Draper. 

w Builders’ Weekly Reporter. w Bakers’ Record. 

w Building News. w The Whip. 

J Brewers’ Guardian. w The Saddler. 

J Brewers’ Journal. w Furniture Gazette. 

w Licensed Victuallers’ Gazette. w Exchange and Mart. 

w Licensed Victuallers’ Guardian. w Pawnbrokers’ Gazette. 

m Wine Trade Review. qw Journal of Gas Lighting. 


m English Hop Journal. 
m British Trade Journal. 


J Leather Trades’ Circular. 
J Timber Trade Journal. 


w Colliery Guardian. w The Fancier. 

w Engineer. w Live Stock Journal and Fancier’s 
w Engineering. Gazette. 

w Engineering Times. w Grocer. 

w Iron. J Jeweller and Metal Worker. 

w Iron Trade Review. qw Railway Service Gazette. 

w Griffiths’s Iron Trade Circular. 


The Jronmonger is, perhaps, one of the best illustrations of the 
trade journal strictly, as it is certainly one of the most successful. It 
is published monthly, price one shilling ; size, a sort of medium between 
quarto and a large octavo ; cover a quiet grey ; pages a hundred and 
twenty-two, quite a book, and containing probably more matter than 
would make a volume of three hundred ordinary octavo pages. It must 
be very profitable, for it has a circulation of ten thousand copies, and 
fifty-three of the pages arefilled withadvertisements. These are of the most 
varied and interesting character ; including everything, indeed, that can 
be required by persons engaged in the ironmongery trade. As we turn 
over the advertisement pages we note some of the articles described in 
them—usually with well-executed woodcut illustrations. Here are 
washing machines, mincing machines, metal and wooden coal-boxes, 
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mowers and reapers, ploughs, builders’ machinery, travelling trunks, gas 
baths, gas stoves, cooking stoves and kitchen ranges, encaustic tiles, 
barometers, patent door-springs, patent harrows, mats, sewing machines,, 
wire netting, knife-cleaners, spring mattresses, iron bedsteads, tea and‘ 
coffee pots, pulleys, japanned ware, cabinet brass foundry, nails, screws, . 
fireproof safes, pneumatic and elastic belts, steam boilers, lamps, frying- 
pans, patent ventilators, chimney cowls, fire-irons, mechanical hay- 
makers, pumps, tools of all kinds, galvanised iron buildings, steam 
boilers, lightning conductors, electro-plated wares, and many other 
articles of trade and household use. In the latter division one manu- 
facturer takes a full page with illustrations of his ‘‘ domestic machinery ” 
—mincing and sausage-making machines, coffee and spice mills, egg- 
beaters, brawn and tongue pressers, knife-cleaners, apple parers, 
machines for salting meat, roasting coffee, crimping and goffering linen, 
sifting cinders, sweeping carpets, squeezing lemons, pressing linen, and 
catching mice. Indeed, to look at these advertisements in the Jvon- 
monger, the wonder is that any housework need be done by hand at 


all; there is a machine of some kind for every household operation ; . 


so many of them that a dwelling fitted up with all these mechanical 
appliances would look like a vast workshop, and would require the 
employment of skilled engineers to attend to it, from the boilers and 
heating apparatus fixed in the basement or used in the kitchen, to the 
patent mechanical dusters provided to keep the library or the drawing- 
room in order. 

Within its range the letter-press contents of the paper are as varied as 
the advertisements. It begins with general scraps of news, each of 
them having a ring of metal about it; then follow “notes” on trade 
subjects—the use of post-cards, accidents with petroleum, activity in 
iron-foundry work, notices to clerks and cashiers, boiler explosions, the 
failures of the year, trials of patent mowing-machines, and the tin-plate 
trade with the United States. Next we have an engraving of Messrs. 
Rodgers’s cutlery works at Sheffield, an account of the processes of 
manufacture, and a description of special articles prepared by the firm. 
One of these is very curious. It is a custom with Messrs. Rodgers to 
make each year a knife having as many blades as the number of the 
year. The last production of this kind, of course, has 1875 blades! 
Another “ show knife ”—a veritable pocket-knife—contains 220 blades. 
and instruments all dissimilar, all quite separate, and all closing into one 
handle. On the blades of this four de force are etchings of royal 
persons and palaces, and of places of local interest. The handle is of 
pearl, carved ; one side representing a boar-hunt, and the other a stag- 
hunt. The article on Messrs. Rodgers’s works is followed by one of a 
practical nature—the causes and remedies of the explosion of kitchens 
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boilers ; these are most clearly described, and well illustrated—the 
paper being of a kind that would do credit to a scientific journal. 
Then follow items of trade news, lists of trade meetings, patent lists, 
price currents of goods and produce, legal and police news affecting 
the metal trades, analysis of the Board of Trade returns, reports from 
the principal seats of the hardware trades at home and abroad, and 
illustrated articles on various kinds of machinery. Altogether, even to 
the general reader, the journal offers a vast amount of interesting infor- 
mation ; after going through it one picks up much odd knowledge that 
cannot be found elsewhere. 

The Warehousemen and Draper’ Trade Journal deals with quite 
another class of goods and interests. Here, again, we are attracted by 
the illustrated advertisements. Prominent amongst them is a series 
wonderful and somewhat fearful to look at—pictures of “ drapers’, 
hosiers’, and hatters’ stands ”"—elaborate frames of wood and metal, 
with imitations of human busts, for the exhibition of dresses, stays, and 
the like. The description of one of these, a ‘‘ steam-heated lay figure 
for corset manufacture” is worth quoting. The patentee says that ‘ he 
has given much attention, after many years’ experience, with a view of 
producing a thoroughly shaped, well-fitting, and durable corset. They 
are moulded by steam, so that the fabric and curve are adapted with mar- 
vellous accuracy to every bone and undulation of the finest type of figure. 
They are made upon properly-proportioned models of either earthenware 
or metal, in which the respiration of the lungs has been especially con- 
sidered, nordo they press upon any of the vital organs. The bones are the 
full length of the corsets, thereby giving the greatest support, and are 
all curved to the contour of the figure.” The shapes, we are told, with 
a delightful touch of artistic enthusiasm, have “ been constructed in exact 
accordance with Hogarth’s line of beauty ;” and, what is of much more 
value, “these patent corsets being shaped in manufacture to fit so accu- 
rately and comfortably, a much smaller size can be worn without injury 
to the figure.” Some of the advertisements indicate ih a curious way 
the division of trade, and the varieties of goods which may be included 
under one general department. Here, for example, is a firm of cloth ware- 
housemen, who announce in “ over-coatings ” sixteen classes of goods ; in 
“‘coatings ’thirteen kinds; in “suitings” five ; in “ liveries ” nine; in “ mili- 
tary goods ” four ; ‘‘trouserings” sixteen ; in ‘‘waistcoatings and sundries ” 
twelve ; and finally, in the “ sundries department,” sewing machines, 
tailors’ shears, blocks and irons, umbrellas, bags, hosiery, shirts, collars, 
braces, pianos, harmoniums, and tea! This particular firm grows en- 
thusiastic about its “ specialities,” and the “reforms” introduced by it 
into the woollen trade; its “five per cent. discount to ready-money 
buyers ;” its ‘‘five per cent. bonus on parcels value £10 ;” its * gradu- 
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ated equitable reduction for stock lengths, ends, or pieces ;” its ‘ small 
bunches of goods all at one price instead of loose patterns ;” its 
“tweeds,” “silk mixtures,” and “ twills.’ In the advertisements the 
dates of these various “ reforms” are solemnly set out, and there follows 
a long-sounding note of triumph that the firm has accomplished its 
designs, “ after great expense and trouble, notwithstanding the efforts 
made by the trade to crush us, by intimidating manufacturers from 
serving us, because we refused to sell our goods at the prices they dictated 
to us.” The general contents of the paper scarcely rise to this high 
level. Still, there is something useful to be learnt from it. Take this 
extract from a letter by an assistant forexample. It will help to explain 
to many readers why drapers’ shopmen so often try to press upon 
customers goods which they do not want :— 


“In addition to the £50 a year I told you of, I can makea little by ‘ tinges? 
—a sort of premium on persuading people to buy remnants, or goods a little 
out of date. I dare say you may have noticed me or some of my brethren 
unpinning the label from the goods we’ve sold you, and putting it into our 
pockets. Whenever that is done it means ‘tinges,’ and your purchase of a 
three-and-sixpenny print has put fourpence or sixpence into the pocket of the 
young man serving you. If you’d chosen the other dress, which you thought 
you liked best, he’d have had nothing extra for the trouble you gave him. 
As it is, you’ve got an article which will wear every bit as well, though it 
isn’t quite as new-fashioned ; and you've put a trifle in the way of a deserving 
young man. I’m certain you prefer this, and so I'll tell you how you may 
know ‘tinges.’? In most shops there is a cypher for numerals. A word or 
sentence is taken, and the letters in it are used instead of plain figures. 
Where Iam now, for example, ‘God help us. Y. Z.’ expresses all the 
figures we ever use in our selling prices. We've another cypher in hiero- 
glyphics for cost prices ; but what I’ve quoted is all that is necessary for 
selling. ‘d]|1, for example (pronounced “d-cess-l’), means three shillings 
and sixpence; and when you see ‘d’ or ‘h’ by itself below the 
‘d|1’ it means that the man who succeeds in selling the article marked 
shall be entitled to threepence (‘d’), or fourpence (‘h’), as ‘tinges’ for 
himself. You keep these tinge-papers till the end of the week, or month, 
when they’re added together, and you have a settlement.” 


Perhaps the next place should be assigned to the Grocer, a trade 
journal of much the same size, appearance, and quality as the 
Tronmonger. With the number we have, that for December, is issued 
a supplement of eight closely-printed pages, devoted to a review of the 
Oil trade. This contains a review of the whale and seal fishery of 1875, 
in which we note the fact, that the fishery has been much less produc- 
tive than it was in 1874. In that year the oil and whalebone repre- 
sented a value of £87,000: this year it represents only £50,000. The 
seal fishery has also fallen off in yield. In 1874 it was worth £118,000, 
this year it is worth only. £77,000. The fish oils, however, are literally 
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nowhere as compared with the mineral oils, the consumption of which is 
enormously increasing. The quantity of petroleum oil shipped for 
England from America in 1875 was about 1,100,000 barrels; in 1873 
it was about 800,000 barrels. In the Gyvocer itself we have an ency- 
clopzdic range of information on all subjects connected with the trade : 
groceries proper—sugar, tea, spices, provisions, the infinite varieties of 
goods vended by Italian warehousemen, &c. One curious chapter is 
devoted to the cinnamon trade. It must be a good business, for a 
single cinnamon-grower, Mr. Switzer of Colombo, subscribed 200,000 
rupees (£10,000) towards the expense of entertaining the Prince of 
Wales in Ceylon, and this fact (says the Grocer) was humorously stated 
in the sale-room, as a reason why buyers should give good prices for the 
particular goods consigned by that enterprising gentleman. The value 
of cinnamon ranges very widely, from 1s. gd. to 4s. 8d. per pound. 
The quantity consumed is large: at one sale in the beginning of 
December, 3,486 bales were disposed of. The imports of tea stated 
in the total for the eleven months to December, 1875, are very startling in 
their magnitude. The quantity imported into London for this period 
was 175,316,723 pounds, of which 167,000,000 was black tea, and only 
a little more than 8,000,000 green. 

In the Furniture Gazette we get into the region of art. The adver- 
tisements, as usual, are of strictly trade character; but the articles take 
a higher flight. The number opens, for instance, with an article on the 
decoration of metals in colours, an account of a process by which Mr. 
Paul Lafargue, a Frenchman settled in London, contrives to use on a 
metal base, all the metals which have a distinctive colour, such as gold, 
platinum, silver, copper, nickel, antimony, and bismuth. The descrip- 
tion of the process is worthy of being extracted, as it may set other 
metal-workers thinking of modes of decoration :— 


“ By the assistance of photography, a copy of a given drawing is obtained, 
of enlarged or reduced dimensions, or of the same size, according to the 
necessities of the particular case. This is then transferred to a polished 

late of brass or other metal, and an outline engraved in the style used in 
engraving memorial brasses, and similar work. This incised outline is filled 
in with a black non-conducting material, such as black sealing-wax, and the 
plate cleanly polished. Having determined what parts shall be of the metal 
selected for first application, the whole of the rest of the design is painted 
out with varnish, as is also the back of the plate, which, when dry, is in- 
serted in the depositing vat, connected with the battery, and in a few minutes 
the unprotected parts are covered with the metal held in solution. When 
this is of sufficient thickness it is taken out, washed, and the varnish removed. 
The plate is next prepared for another metal by varnishing the parts already 
deposited, and those that are to be reserved for other metals. The process 
of deposition is then gone through with another solution, and a metal of a 
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different colour applied to the plate. When the plate is removed and 
cleaned, it presents an appearance of two metals upon a third forming the 
ground. Other metals suitable to the subject followed by similar means, 
until the entire result desired is produced.” 


This paper on Mr. Lafargue's process is followed by others on “the 
principles of ornamental art ;’ on “the decoration of furniture ;” the 
Bayeux tapestry ; the method of hanging pictures in dwelling-houses and 
galleries, with special reference to lighting. ‘Then there are special 
reports on the timber trades of various countries, on the foreign wool 
trade, on workmen’s tools ; and then follow trade notes, prices currents 
imports of products required by furniture-makers, patent lists, law 
reports ; everything in short, that can be interesting to persons concerned 
in this particular business. There are also some original designs for 
window-hangings, wall-decorations, and hearth-rugs, about which, how- 
ever, the less said the better. 

The Jeweller and Metal Worker indicates by its title the nature of its 
contents, and so does the Railway Service Gazette, which is devoted to 
an exposition of the grievances of railway servants. Zhe Pawnbrokers’ 
Gazette is a curious little paper. One of the advertisements indicates a 
new kind of industry—the purchase of old pawn-tickets. A London 
firm offers six shillings a hundredweight for them, and promises to take 
“any quantity.” Other advertisements disclose the value of pawn- 
brokers’ businesses. One in Liverpool,—“ old established, the owner 
retiring,”—is offered for £2,000. Another, in the east end of London, 
may be had for £1,000; the present proprietor is giving it up “for 
want of capital ;’ a third in Liverpool is going for £5,000, “the shop 
and warehouses are magnificently fitted up.” The auction sales of 
pledges tell us the kinds of articles which are deposited with pawn- 
brokers,—diamonds, emeralds, and other jewellery; watches, chains, 
plate, rings, wearing apparel, piece goods in silk, velvet, and woollen; 
books and pamphlets, furniture, harmoniums, billiard tables, &c. There 
are also advertisements of stolen goods supposed to be pledged: one 
of them is curious, and should be easily traced; it is ‘“‘a large magic 
lantern, with 337 slides contained in three or four mahogany boxes.” 
this property is supposed to have been illegally pawned in the autumn of 
the present year for £ 30. Very odd things, we note, are taken in by pawn- 
brokers as pledges ; one of the strangest imaginable is reported in a trial 
at the Shoreditch County Court. A pawnbroker’s business was trans- 
ferred to another owner, but on examination part of the stock was 
missing; this consisted of a number of coins, and on inquiry the coins 
turned out to be sovereigns. They were “pledged by a lady, 18 of them, 
for a loan of 2s. 6d.” The judge expressing his surprise at such a de- 
posit, the solicitor replied that such cases were not uncommon. This 
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particular woman, distrusting banks, “ had, by pledging her sovereigns, 
all the advantages of safe custody for them at the cost of 6d. a year.” 
She had since increased the pledge to 35 sovereigns, but for the original 
loan. The word “coins” was put upon the ticket for a very ingenious 
reason: any person stealing or finding the ticket would be detected 
instantly, as “‘the finder would suppose them to be some coins of little 
value, and not being able to answer the questions of the pawnbroker 
would be unable to redeem them.” 

Another trade paper, Zhe,Live Stock Fournal, and the Fancier’s 
Gazette, introduces us into quite a new world. Few persons whose 
“fancy” does not run in the direction of dogs, fowls, pigeons, 
rabbits, &c., can have any idea of the enormous trade done in these 
descriptions of live stock, or of the intense seriousness with which the 
fanciers engage in their business. The journal above mentioned enables 
an outsider to form an opinion on both points ; forty-three large pages, 
three columns to a page, all in small type, are devoted to the “ fanciers” 
indicated ; there is not a word outside the chosen range of subjects ; not 
a hint that anything more important can engage the attention of the 
human race. We have descriptions of shows of live stock, prize lists, 
prices brought by favourite birds or animals, accounts of famous 
“ strains,” solemn disquisitions on form, “ points,” markings, and colour, 


hints as to treatment, lamentations over frauds—for this department of 


business is just as much as other trades exposed to deception. Some 
of the ‘‘notes” are curious as matters of natural history. ‘* Many of 
our disappointments in character as well as colour” (sententiously 
observes one writer, who discourses on cattle) “arise from accident, and 


the wish of servants to screen themselves from the charge of carelessness ; 


some from design and want of knowledge. 
‘Evil is wrought by want of thought, 

As well as want of heart.’ 
“Your description last week of the proposed refreshment of the Lyme 
Park wild herd, by the addition of a bull and two of his offspring, is a 
case in point. The herd, now reduced to three, is white, the new bull 
is white, but of the heifers, one is black, the other blue. Unquestion- 
ably they are cross-bred; possibly the sire is also; but they were 
recommended, and if the heifers had been white, or nearly so, they 
would probably have been received, and unaccountable blues and 
blacks would have cropped up on some future day. It is possible” 
(adds the writer) “that the present system of house-rearing has some- 
thing to do with the rich roans and inky reds. We all know that both 
colours grow lighter when fully exposed to the sun ; and when no light, 
or only subdued light, is admitted, it is not surprising that functional 
changes in respect of light should take place.” 
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Another writer, with extreme seriousness, discusses the important 
question “ What is a Pug?” He is candid about his pets. “ We all 
know they are of no earthly use, and so we want them to be of a good 
colour, prettily and compactly made, and as small as possible to contain 
that healthy state of breeding which makes them a cheerful companion, 
with a good constitution.” Enthusiasm, it will be seen, dispenses with 
grammar. But we must not be too hard upon experts, and so we go 
on—pugs being favourites just now—to quote the gentleman’s notion 
of what a pug should be. “ First (an important point), weight not to 
exceed 12 lbs. Second, head to be as round as possible, with a pug 
nose, say three-quarters of an inch from the eye. Eye must be full and 
bold, showing a great amount of feeling. Ears small, well laid on head. 
Muzzle square, not undershot, and not showing too much wrinkle, as. 
some large dogs do, nor quite so much tip, as I like them for beauty, 
and not for ugliness. Third, body thick, and well set. Good hare’s 
feet. Black toe-nails. Tail well curled on right side for dogs, and on 
left side for bitches. Coat smooth, but not so smooth as to prevent 
their being hardy. Fourth, colour a well-defined mask, not to extend 
beyond the eyes, with thumb mark on forehead. Ears black, with faint 
tracing down back; and to always disqualify a grey-muzzle dog, unless 
very old, as they breed bad stock. Body colour as rich a fawn as we 
can get.” Now any reader who desires to possess a good pug knows 
what to look for. Dachshunds—German badger-hounds—we learn, are 
seriously exercising the fanciers just now. One correspondent earnestly 
implores “ English judges and amateurs against coming too quickly to a 
conclusion about the Dachshund breed without having thoroughly 
investigated the matter and studying the similar foreign breeds. There 
are several forms undoubtedly pure, varying in length of body, head, 
stature, legs, but never but of one colour, namely fawn or black and tan, 
and their coat is always smooth.”” The importance attached to dog 
breeding is indicated by a remarkable series of entries in this journal: 
one column, “The Kennel Registry,” is actually devoted to a record of 
recent litters from famous parents—a regular series of announcements of 
dog births! The appearance of prize dogs—mastiffs are now in question 
—furnishes a curious note. Writing of an eminent prize-taker, the critic 
says he is “‘a great, brindled, coarse-looking wretch, with a head like a 
band-box. There is about him literally nothing that is characteristic of 
the mastiff, which should be endowed with a fine, noble, open counten- 
ance, and not with such a hang-dog, sullen expression.” 

Glancing at the department of the journal allotted to birds, we are 
almost tempted to linger amongst those beautiful creatures the pigeons ; 
but the infinite varieties and the wonderful names warn us off the 
ground. What, for example, can we do with a “Red Priest” or a 
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‘‘Blue-grizzle Frillback”? Still, this last-named gentleman is worth 
noting as a curiosity. “He is” (says the critic, with genuine enthu- 
siasm) “very pretty in colour, and a new idea. We think he must have 
made it while kept indoors by the late bad weather, but he” (this e is 
the owner) “ solemnly assures us that he has a hen the same, and that 
they will breed true. It is a deep red, with an approach to the lustre 
of the Archangel, with a white stripe over the top of the head and down 
the back, whence a clear white collar comes round the breast, as in a 
mandarin drake.” Happy possessor of such a wonder! happier than 
the owners of whole flights of ‘“‘ Red Roman Punts,” “Ices,” ** Turbi- 
teens,” ‘‘ Satinettes,” ‘‘ Blondinettes,” “Short Faces,’ “ Trumpeters,” 
or “ African Owls.” The last-named variety, however, is a covetable 
one, the only difficulty about them being ‘‘that you can’t get your pets 
ever to live long enough to breed young ones.” Still, care, patience, 
and good prices may do it’ “Some people” (says the writer, with 
pathetic indignation), “well-to-do, too, expect to buy birds at a fair, 
middle price, which they expect to see win at once; while I have seen 
others, who did zof call themselves gentlemen, willingly give three times 
the money, and be well satisfied if the birds would win now and then 
on their fair merits. Nevertheless,” he adds, with a sigh, ‘‘ any breeder 
of Foreign Owls must certainly expect to lose some.” 

Here these notes on trade journals must come to a close. The speci- 
mens presented are but a few out of the mass ; and even the mass itself 
—that is, the recognised papers included in newspaper directories—are 
“but a few of the total number of such publications. The trade circulars 






issued by leading firms in every department of business are, indeed, 


trade journals in another form; and they are innumerable. Some of 
them, no doubt, are confined to the operations of the particular house, 
but others—and these the majority—discuss the general affairs of the 
trade they represent, give information as to stocks, prices, and markets; 
advise consumers when and how to buy, and, in fact, bring together all 
the information which opportunity and experience enable their con- 
ductors to collect. Some of these circulars rival in bulk and fulness the 
public journals of their respective trades. They are trade newspapers, 
in fact, issued only to the special customers of the firms which compile 
them. With these, however, it is impossible to deal. Sufficient has 
been said to show the variety, character, and quality of the class and 
trade journals accessible to the public; and from what has been said, 
and the lists given in the earlier part of this paper, it will be seen that 
every class of readers and every leading trade has ample provision made 
alike for serious business and for relaxation ; for instruction and for 
amusement. 
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HALL not I seek Thee sorrowing, 
Whom full of cheer I sought >— 
Yes, Lord, to Thee my sadness bring, 
To whom my joy was brought ? 


Into my Garden of Delight 
My God I welcome made ; 

My gladness sought the Gladdener’s sight: 
Before the Lord I played. 


Thy grace my gladness made more glad, 
I smiled beneath Thy smile ; 

But now this heart is faint and sad ; 
Stay with me, Lord, the while ! 


These tender tears, these yearning sighs 
From Thee I would not keep ; 

I lift to Thee my streaming eyes ; 
Before my Lord I weep. 


Didst not Thou knit those sacred ties 
Which, sundered, rend this heart ? 

Did not the love from Thee arise 
Which, stricken, yields such smar 


I needs must sigh, I needs must grieve, 
Yet on to Thee would press ; 

Thy weeping worshipper receive ! 
Thy mourning seeker bless 


I weep before Thee, Saviour dear, 
Who sweetly wept’st with me: 
Shall not each consecrated tear 
A precious offering be? 


I ask Thee not these tears to stay, 
To bid this grief depart ; 
This sorrow at Thy feet I lay ; 
Accept this bruised heart ! 
Tromas H. GILL. 
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Notices of New Booxs. 


Out of the Body: A Scriptural Inquiry. 
By JAMeEs S. PoLtock, M.A. Lon- 
don: Rivingtons. (Price 5s.) 

TuHIs book of Mr. Pollock’s is better 

than his last—‘‘ Dead and Gone.” The 

style is more vigorous, and not quite so 
blurting : we hear somewhat less—though 
still enough—of that clarion note which 
bodes so ill for the overthrown. But there 
is again—unless the fault can’ be fixed 
upon us—a certain lack of clearness 
about the process of his argument. The 
book is a fearless attempt to distinguish 
the true from the false in the more or less 
popular conceptions of the intermediate 
state which meet us at the present day in 
such various forms. For such an investi- 
gation Mr. Pollock need offer no apology 
to those who believe that revelation is 
progressive, and opens fresh fields to the 
efforts of searchers and the leadings of 
experience ; and it is gratifying to find 
that, notwithstanding his demonstrative 
ecclesiasticism, he is not disposed to rest 
content with the knowledge of theological 
truth to which ecclesiastics *‘ Dead and 

Gone” have attained before him. The 

position of the writer in looking at the 

**sleep of the soul” may be best appre- 

hended from the following statements of 

his own, which summarise the results of 

a previous argument: ‘‘(1) The Bible 

calls death a sleep, but does not say that 

sleep is unconsciousness. (2) Sleep ‘in 
the body’ is begun, continued, and ended 
in consciousness. (3) Sleep ‘out of the 
body’ is presumed to be a state of con- 
sciousness, differing more or less in degree 
or in kind from sleep ‘in the body’: 
otherwise the Bible use of the word is 
misleading. (4) Death-sleep is conscious- 
ness, if the various strata of thought, 
deep and shallow, are not all dependent 

on the body as well as on the spirit. (5) 

The opposite views of scientists leave the 

question to be decided by Holy Scripture. 

(6) Old Testament statements on this 

subject are necessarily in accordance with 

the imperfect revelations given before life 
and immortality were brought to light by 
the Gospel. (7) The teaching of both 


Old and New Testaments is consistent. 
It compromises the difficulty by showing 
the true nature of what is called a disem- 
bodied spirit. (8) The Bible produces 
the result by illustrating the limitations 
and enlargements of consciousness in the 
disembodied state.” With ‘‘ conscious- 
ness” properly, or, rather, commonly so 
called, Mr. Pollock plainly has nothing 
to do; and the play on the word which 
enables him to refer it altogether to our 
consciousness in dreams is a trifle mis- 
leading. He justifies himself, however, 
by saying: ‘‘Since the days of Adam 
men have slept and dreamed, and told 
their dreams, and have known, by direct 
Divine authority, that in sleep they were 
most truly awake.” And so he hopes, 
by ‘‘ observing the workings of conscious- 
ness in the life-sleep, to learn from them 
something of the workings of conscious- 
ness in the death-sleep. The dreams of 
the living will tell us something of the 
dreams of the dead.’”’ The true nature 
of this consciousness and of the disem- 
bodied spirit which possesses it Mr. 
Pollock endeavours to explain. By a 
certain plastic force—partly exercised by 
the spirit upon the body even in this life— 
the spirit, delivered from fleshly fetters, 
clothes itself in an ‘‘ appearance” which 
is the reflex of its personality. In support 
of this representation words are quoted 
from Canon Westcott’s ‘* Gospel of the 
Resurrection”: ‘* With regard to man 
there is nothing unnatural in supposing 
that the power which preserves his per- 
sonality by acting according to the indi- 
vidual law of his being in moulding the 
continuous changes of his present material 
body, and all that depends upon it, will 
preserve his personality hereafter by still 
acting according to the same law in 
moulding the new element (so to speak) 
out of which a future body may be 
fashioned.”’ ‘‘ Such,” says Mr. Pollock, 
‘fis the life of the body in the inter- 
mediate state. Worms destroy its grosser 
parts ; angels look upon its image ”—or, 
as he elsewhere calls it, ‘‘its idea.” And 
as to the nature of the ‘‘ consciousness,” 
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he says: ‘‘A true development of mind 
consists as much in forgetting as in learn- 
ing. And doubtless the burden of the 
flesh carries down with it all superficial 
impressions—all that belongs to it. But 
everything that the life of the body or of 
the spirit has taken into itself, and made 
part of its nature, cannot but still live, 
each in its own place. In the sleep of 
death the spirit and its form fall asleep 
indeed, as far as the outer and thinner 
parts of the thought atmosphere are con- 
cerned. The inner circles of conscious- 
ness, or whatever they should be called ”’ 
(this, we suppose, is ‘‘the dreaming, 
when they are most awake”) ‘‘ which 
moulded the spirit and the form, making 
them what they were, remain with them, 
and in them, where they are.” We hope 
we have understood Mr. Pollock. But in 
following up the analogy from the 
“ dream-life” of our present state of 
existence, the author is obliged to be 
very judicious, and by eliminating “ idle 
dreams,” that come ‘‘ through the multi- 
tude of business,’’ and ‘‘ bad dreams,” he 
leaves us after all ina state of considerable 
uncertainty what dreams to regard as 
direct communications from heaven. If 
we make no mistake, in gathering up the 
results of his chapter on ‘* Dream-life” 
they come to this: ‘‘ Be on your watch- 
tower and despise not dreams a friori: 
like St. Peter, you may learn a lesson 
even from what seems at first sight only 
an ‘ idle dream’ of indigestion or hunger.” 
And we do not see how Mr. Pollock can 
say more or less: we should always, 
waking or sleeping, be in a condition of 
receptivity,—and in waking no less, per- 
haps, than in sleeping. 

After claiming this intensified spiritual- 
ised consciousness as the portion of 
those in the intermediate state, and a 
consciousness, similar in kind but not 
in degree, for us who still remain, the 
author naturally proceeds to consider 
the subject of spiritual communication. 
**Can we help the departed? Can the 
departed help us?” Building upon the 
parable of Dives and Lazarus—(which, 
by the way, along with all the parables of 
our Lord, he quite unnecessarily, as it 
seems to us, assumes to be narrative, and 
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not merely truth-telling illustration)—and 
upon the laws of natural affection, solici- 
tude, and sympathy, he finds no difficulty 
in constructing an affirmative answer to 
these questions. We may help them by 
praying for their spiritual growth ; they 
may be our guardian angels. But Mr. 
Pollock pulls us up rather suddenly to- 
wards the close of his book by his chapter 
on the ‘‘Limits of Communication.” ‘‘Our 
consolations,” he reminds us, ‘‘to be real, 
must be rather below than above thetruth.” 
These spirits are not omnipresent, omni- 
scient, or omnipotent: we must not look 
for constancy of communication, nor must 
we invoke them with a certain belief that 
they can always be within hearing. They 
may have other calls upon their time: 
they may be ‘‘ talking, or pursuing, or on 
a journey or peradventure they sleep and 
must be waked.” We have every sym- 
pathy with the feeling that those who 
have gone before and those who follow 
after are all one: no other idea is scrip- 
tural: but perhaps, under the circum- 
stances above mentioned, Mr. Pollock is 
right in deciding in favour of the im- 
practicability of invocation, as one of the 
false ‘* enthusiasms.” 

In treating of spiritual manifesta- 
tions and communications the author 
of necessity refers to the spiritualism of 
the present day, and takes occasion 
to remark upon the “‘utter collapse 
of its scientific opponents ;” as also 
to wonder that men should make merry 
at the notion of ‘‘knockings” and 
‘*sweet music,” since the departed ‘‘ are 
not likely to have forgotten the constant 
method of communicating here,” and 
‘**the ‘harpers’ may be suffered to harp 
for our edification, without being butts 
for our Mr. Pollock has 
moreover a first-hand story, we are in- 
clined to think altogether unique, of a 
ghost seen by two persons—“ two sensible 
unimaginative married women ”’—at once. 
And he ‘‘ £zows” that angels have com- 
municated with himself from 
Yet says 
moderation, ‘* Let us therefore be content 


, 


derision.” 


time to 
time. he, with becoming 
with what we know, and be cautious to 
We may 
cherish the belief that our departed 


assert nothing more... . 
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friends may de with us sometimes, and we 
may rejoice in the signs of their presence. 
But we must not wonder or be dis- 
appointed if whatever we long for is not 
granted.” His closing words may be 
only too true, though not altogether per- 
haps in the sense he would give to them: 
** With extravagant presumption we have 
‘ quenched’ what we are pleased to call 
the ‘extraordinary’ gifts of the Spirit, 
and with them all supernatural manifesta- 
tions except some of those recorded in 
the Bible. Hence our ‘ ordinary’ Chris- 
tianity.” If his book helps to combat 
this tendency it will do well—better, per- 
haps, than we imagine. 


Modern Doubt and Christian Belief. By 
THEODORE CHRISTLIEB, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Theology at Bonn. Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark. Price ros. 6d. 


TuIs book is a ‘‘series of apologetic 
lectures addressed to earnest seekers after 
truth,” and intended to be popular, though 
not popular in the broadest sense of the 
word. ‘They are” (says the author in 
his preface) ‘‘ primarily addressed not to 
the great body of uncultured or half-cul- 
tured readers, but to earnest-minded 
inquirers among the really cultivated, who 
are accustomed to think logically, and 
whose mental powers I have accordingly, 
in some passages, pretty severely taxed.” 
(An accurate appreciation of the class at 
which Dr. Christlieb aims will help us to 
excuse the zaive confession of intellectual 
superiority which is made more than once 
in the course of the book. Moreover, we 
must not forget that the work had its 
origin in a series of lectures to the German 
Church in Islington ; and Germans are 
more accustomed to be thus addressed than 
Englishmen.) ‘‘I have, however” (he 
continues), ‘*throughout endeavoured to 
make myself widely intelligible, as well as 
to preserve the scientific character of the 
work, And I venture to hope that it may 
be of some use to students of divinity, and 
other younger men at our universities gene- 
rally, by conducting them to at least a 
preliminary acquaintance with the most 
important theological questions of the 
day.” We think that this hope has a 
right to be fulfilled, and that those whose 


faith has been tainted by the epidemic of 
uncertainty which is just now in the air, 
will not lay down the book without feel- 
ing that ‘‘a Christian science and philo- 
sophy still exists to do battle for the 
Christian faith.” Many cultivated people 
in England are acquainted, at first or 
second hand, with the attacks made upon 
supernaturalism by German impugners 
of its truth ; but comparatively few know 
anything of the extensive literature of 
successful defence which is already pro- 
ducing among the clergy in Germany a 
decided reaction. This volume will in- 
troduce such a class to a store of new 
ideas and fresh information upon this sub- 
ject. 

The early part of the work is devoted 
to a discussion of the existing breach 
between modern culture and Christianity, 
its causes, its extent, and the possibility of 
filling it up. From this the author pro- 
ceeds to consider ‘‘ Reason and Revela- 
tion,” under the divisions of ‘ Natural 
Theology,” ‘‘Supernatural Theology,” 
and the relations between the two. 
**Modern non-Biblical conceptions of 
God” lead him to speak of Atheism, 
Materialism, Pantheism, Deism, and 
Rationalism. After thus preparing the 
way, he treats of the ‘‘ Theology of 
Scripture and the Church,” and the 
‘* Trinitarian conception of the Divine 
Nature.” In the following lectures he 
enters upon a criticism of the various in- 
fluences which in modern times tend to 
undermine Christian belief—‘‘The modern 
negation of miracles,” ‘* Modern anti- 
miraculous accounts of the life of Christ” 
(including those of Schenkel, Strauss, and 
Rénan), ‘* Modern denials of the Resur- 
rection,” and the “ Modern critical theory 
of primitive Christianity,” as propounded 
by the Tiibingen School and its founder 
F. C. Baur. 

For ourselves, we can say that we have 
been deeply interested by Dr. Christlieb’s 
treatment of this important subject ; and 
we are inclined to think that his book 
supplies a want that has for some time 
been felt. Dr. Luthardt’s lectures are 
excellent; they are pervaded by an enthu- 
siasm and a suggestiveness which at once 
kindle the soul and feed the mind. But 
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these lectures are more complete. Dr. 
Christlieb does not merely throw out a 
burning thought and then leave you ; he 
often works it out for you ; and this is no 
slight advantage to those who can best 
think logically when the logic is all before 
them. 

There is much loose thinking among the 
cultivated members of our Churches, which 
is not seldom taken for thought, and 
which results from an imperfect knowledge 
of the real state of the conflict between 
Christianity and unbelief. A volume like 
this will be for them an effective ‘‘ Intelli- 
gence Department,” and we mostearnestly 
hope that every moderately cultivated 
seeker after truth will not fail to possess 
himself of these lectures, and make him- 
self thoroughly acqnainted with their 
historical and argumentative merits. 
Christianity is not merely a feeling; it is 
a fact, and a power ; it is also a science 
and a philosophy; and a work like Dr. 
Christlieb’s is both a protest against its 
degradation and a revelation of its true 
nobility. 

The task of translation has been con- 
fided to Mr. Venables and Mr. Weit- 
brecht : the former is well known already 
as the translator of Schmid’s Biblical 
Theology of the New Testament ; and the 
latter, the brother-in-law and former pupil 
of Dr. Christlieb, has been favoured with 
the author’s special assistance. 


Publications of the Religious Tract Society. 


PocKkET Books AND ALMANACS.— 
The Scripture Pocket Book for 1876 (price 
2s. od.), contains, in addition to all the 
usual information given in almanacs, a 
table for reading the Prophetical Books 
of the Old Testament in their chrono- 
logical order ; a chronological summary 
of events in New Testament history ; and 
an arrangement of the Holy Scriptures 
for annual reading. The diary gives one 
page—containing a week—for engage- 
ments, and the opposite page for moneys 
received and paid. Every day has its 
text. Altogether it is a very useful book. 
‘‘ The Wailing Place of the Jews,” which 
is given inchromotype opposite the title- 
page, is, however, much too brilliantly 


coloured. Zhe Young Peopl.’s Pocket-Book 
for 1876 (price Is. 6d.), has also a diary 
with a text for every day in the year, and 
a large amount of interesting informa- 
tion. The coloured frontispiece is a 
pretty picture of a sailor ladin ‘‘ The 
Crow’s Nest.” 


L Wish youa Happy New Year, 1876. 
(price 9d. per dozen), is a tract on tinted 
paper for enclosure in letters. It consists 
of extracts in prose and verse from 
CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH. 


THE packet of Photographic Cards 
(price Is.) contains twelve, each with 
a charming little photograph, a text, and 
a couple of verses of a hymn. 

MAGAZINES.— Zhe Leisure Hour and 
Sunday at Home for 1875 make two hand- 
some volumes(price 7s. each, bound). The 
variety which is secured in both is admir- 
able. There are biographies and stories, 
poems and pictures. In the Sunday at 
Hfome there are also sermons and Scrip- 
ture exercises, and—what has struck us 
as a very pathetic feature of the Magazine 
—the Invalid’s portion, a series of ex- 
tracts given every month for the sick, the 
aged, and the sorrowful. In the Letsure 
flour there are Natural History Anec- 
dotes, a series of musical articles by 
Dr. RIMBAULT, another series on Carica- 
ture and Caricaturists, and we know not 
what besides. The Magazines are ad- 
mirable for busy people; they contain 
every month, almost enough reading to 
make all other books except One, and 
all other magazines except the CONGRE- 
GATIONALIST, unnecessary. Zhe Child's 
Companion for 1875 (price Is. 6d) is a 
strong case for Mr. Darwin’s theory of 
Development. We can hardly believe 
that this is the same magazine that we 
remember in our childhood. Music, 
engravings, stories, make it a very 
paradise for little folk. The Cottager 
and Artizan for 1875 (price Is. 6d.) 
maintains, and we think improves, its 
character. The editor does wisely in 
having so much large type in it. All 
these Magazines are got up for the year 
in more than one way. We have given 
the prices of the simplest and cheapest 
forms in which they appear. 
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ILLUSTRATED Books FOR NEW 
Year’s PRESENTS.—Dr. Samuel Man- 
ning has given us another book of travels 
this year, and Zhe Land of the Pharaohs 
(price 8s.) is worthy of its predecessors. 
It is in books of this kind that a great 
publishing society has advantages which 
no ordinary publishing house can com- 
mand. ‘The full-page engravings and 
the illustrative woodcuts are lavished 
with a prodigality, which must make 
readers discontented with books issued 
by publishing establishments not having 
the same resources. The engraving of 
the Great Hall at Karnak gives a better 
idea of it than half a dozen pages of 
description, and the same may be said of 
other engravings of temples and Egyptian 
scenes contained in the volume. Dr. 
Manning, however, has a very pleasant 
and picturesque style besides, and the 
book is in every way excellent. The 
weak part of it is the sketch of the 
‘Desert Journey,” which hardly receives 
the space which seems to us due to it. 
Egypt would have made a capital volume 
by itself. If Dr. Manning would ‘‘ do” 
the Desert thoroughly next spring, he 
would have another charming work ready 
next Christmas. This volume may be 
regarded as a companion volume to 
Those Holy Fields: Palestine illustrated 
by Pen and Pencil (price 8s.), by the 
same author, which is written with equal 
brightness, and illustrated with equal 
profusion. We have carefully examined 
many parts of the book, and can bear 
testimony to the accuracy and beauty of 
its descriptions. These two volumes 
together give a very clear and vivid im- 
pression of the countries associated with 
the greater part of the history recorded 
in Holy Scripture. 


In Dr. STouGHTON’s Homes and 
Haunts of Luther (price 8s.), a very 
felicitous conception is very felicitously 
worked out. It appears that some 
time ago Dr. Stoughton was at Saxe- 
Weimar, where, in the library of the 
ducal palace, are preserved a morning 
robe of Goethe’s, a leathern doublet 
which was worn by Gustavus Adolphus, 
and a black gown of Martin Luther’s. 


In the same library is shown a Greek 
Testament with annotations from Luther’s 
own hand in the margin. It occurred to 
Dr. Stoughton that it would be an inter- 
esting thing to visit, if he could, all the 
places associated with the history of the 
great Reformer, and to endeavour to 
pick up any local traditions of him which 
might survive. A very attractive book 
is the result of the journeys and studies 
which this thought suggested. No 
subject could have _ suited Dr. 
Stoughton better. He has a pleasant, 
easy manner of describing what he 

and in his historical studies he has ac- 
cumulated a large amount of information 
concerning Luther himself, and his con- 
temporaries. The illustrations, which 
numerous, add to the value of the book. 
Some of them are a little worn, but others 
are quite fresh, and they are all interest- 
ing. Among them are engravings from 
celebrated paintings, such as ‘* Luther’s 
First Study of the Bible,” by E. M. 
Ward : but the most attractive are those 
which bring before the eye more effec- 
tively than any written description the 
houses, palaces, and churches connected 
with the Reformer’s history. 


Magazines, etc., for 1875. 
The Argonaut. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 
The Expositor, Vol. 1. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 


London : 


Dickinson’s Theological Quarterly. Lon- 
don: Richard D. Dickinson. 
As we noticed, during last year, 


several of the separate numbers of 
the Argonaut, the Expositor, and the 
Theological Quarterly, we need only an- 
nounce that they have now appeared, 
bound up for the year—or, as is the case 
with the Zxfositor—for the half year. 
All three are well worth putting on the 
shelves of Congregational and other 
public libraries, 


Ltymological Geography. By C. BLACKIE, 
with an Introduction by JoHN STUART 
BLACKIE. London: Daldy, Isbister, 
and Co. (Price 6s. od.) 


Miss BLACKIE—for we believe that the 
author of this very interesting and useful 
volume is the sister of the brilliant Pro- 














essor who has written the Introduction to 
it—explains the origin of the book in the 
Preface. ‘* When,” she says, ‘‘ I was 
myself one of aclass in this city, where 
geography and history were taught, no 
information ‘connected with etymology 
was imparted to us. We learned, with 
more or less trouble and edification, the 
names of countries, towns, &c., by rote ; 
but our teacher did not ask us who gave 
the names to these places, nor were we ex- 
pected to inquire or to know if there was 
any connection between their names and 
the histories. Things are changed now.” 
Weare very glad to hearit. The change 
may have taken place in many schools, 
but we fear that there are many in which 
the old dull routine is still followed. 
However, the change, Miss Blackie tells 
us, has caused a demand for a book of 
this kind, and she publishes it with the 
hope that it may prove useful to teachers 
as well as to other people. Professor 
Blackie’s eloquent Introduction occupies 
forty charming pages; then follows the 
principal part of the book, consisting of 
voots of the various names which have 
been given to mountains, rivers, seas, 
cities, villages, all the world over, from 
Grasmere to Gibraltar—from Hampstead 
to the Hoang-Ho. An index of names 
refers the reader to the pages in the volume 
where the names are explained. The 
book is a very pleasant one to read ; and 
used wisely, may make geographical 
lessons a delight instead of a drudgery. 


The Mother of Fesus not the Papal Mary. 
By EDWARD JEWITT ROBINSON, 
London: Wesleyan Conference Office, 
and 66, Paternoster Row. (Price 6s.) 

‘* SURELY,” some will say, *‘such a book 

is hardly necessary in England; the 

Roman Catholics will not read it; and, 

if they read it, will not be convinced ; 

and for whom else can it be intended?” 

But there is no fact more undoubted than 

that the so-called Anglican party of the 

Church of England are busily inculcating 

Mariolatry by their preaching and in 

their manuals; and the ‘‘ Cultus of the 

B. V. M.” is rapidly developing under the 

patronage of the State, and with all the 
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its train. 


prestige which such patronage brings in 
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The sceptical may refer to Mr. 
Robinson for quotations and authorities ; 
we will be content with one sample taken 
from one of the Ritualistic hymns :— 


** O Mary, heaven is bright with thee, 
Earth’s Queen, and Lady of the sea, 
Imperial next to Deity. 
Behold, to thee ourselves we vow ; 
Our suit in grace vouchsafe us thou, 
A spirit nerved for victory.” 


Truly ‘‘ AZary’s grace is sufficient for us,” 
and we would recommend this as a various 
reading, justified by para-diplomatic evi- 
dence, to the New Testament Revision 
Company. 

The book is divided into two parts, 
according to its title: (1) The Scriptural 
Mary; (2) The Roman Mary. The 
style is rather of the ‘‘ hurtling” order 
here and there ; but that does not prevent 
us from hoping that those who are weak 
in the subject will make this work their 
manual. Such a product of Wesleyanism 
may surely encourage us in the belief that 
the Wesleyans are at last awaking to a 
sense of the fearful evils of a State- 
endowed Church. 


The American Pulpit of the Day: Forty- 
two Sermons by the most distinguished 
living American Preachers. First Series. 
London: R. D. Dickinson. (Price 
3s. 6d.) 


WE do not know who is responsible for 
the selection of the sermons before us: 
de gustibus non disputandum ; for our part 
we are fain to consider thema ‘‘ mixed 
lot;” but perhaps this is intentional. 
Certainly there is no lack of material for 
those who look for the solid and sensible, 
or for those who regard as identical the 
**old paths” and the commonplace, or 
for the devotees of ‘‘things new” in the 
shape of that which is glittering and 
tawdry. Sometimes we meet with the 
gold of suggestive thought and helpful 
illustration, as in the sermons of Dr. 
Shedd ; and sometimes we find the wood, 
the hay, and the stubble, ‘‘ words, words, 
words,” when the preacher does his best 
to make you doubt him, by so overdress- 
ing the thought (when there iis any) that 
he seems to glorify not the thought itself, 
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but its tailor. Sometimes we are brought 
up suddenly by words such as these: 
‘*God’s love is best seen in the light of 
God’s displeasure ”—words which would 
be well reflected upon by those multitudes 
who in these days bow down before the 
image which they themselves have set up 
—the God of good nature.” And at 
other times our teeth are set on edge by 
such a sentence as the following, in a 
sermon by the Rev. David Swing: ‘‘ It 
is so much the custom of the thinking 
public to complain over the sorrows of 
earth, that we all seem to need some 
allusion at least to whatever of goodness 
there may be upon this much-loved ball.” 
Still we do not wish to make too much of 
faults in style ; and the sermons are, on 
the whole, interesting, and therefore not 
the less likely to be useful. 


Scripture Revelations of the Life of Man 
after Death. Edited by the HON. AND 
Rev. W. H. LytrLeton. London: 
Daldy, Isbister, & Co. 


THE views of sensible Christians on the 
doctrines of the Intermediate State, the 
Resurrection of the Body, the Future 
Life, and the Mode of Christian Burial, 
could not be presented more judiciously, 
gracefully, and reverently than in this 
little treatise. Mr. Lyttleton seems to us 
too modest in claiming only the title of 
Editor. He hascertainly made good use 
of the extensive literature, both English 
and German, which this subject has pro- 
duced, and has not been restrained by any 
false sentiment from laying under tribute 
even Miss Cobbe and Mr. Greg; but the 
neatness of arrangement, felicity of style, 
beauty of thought, and aptness of illustra- 
tion, must often be his own; and we 
think that he has done good service by 
wrapping in a garment of his own— 
‘* simplex munditiis”—the best ideas of 
the best writers in this much-abused 
region of controversy. 

The Intermediate State he regards as 
one of preparation for the future life, and 
as spent by the saved in blissful hope, by 
the unsaved in the ‘‘ fearful looking for 
of judgment.” He evidently regards as 
unscriptural the notion of a universal 
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sensible and practical, 


restoration effected by many stages of 
existence. The resurrection body he 
clearly shows may be the ‘‘ same body,” 
without being the identical body of the 
earthly state ; “ the building principle of 
the soul” will make this body recognis- 
able. Thus we need not ‘‘look forward 
to a strange disembodied, ghostlike 
existence of the soul in the future world. 
- « . Christ came not to redeem a part 
only of our nature—as, for instance, the 
soul only—but the whole of it. He has 
opened to us the glorious hope that the 
redeemed soul will hereafter clothe itself 
in a perfect body, in order that in and 
through it, in all its powers, it may serve 
and glorify God.” 

Avoiding the extravagant conclusions 
of “The Gates Ajar,” and the unjustifi- 
able imaginations of Swedenborg, he 
holds, of course, the opinion that the next 
life will be in some sense a continuation 
of the present :— 


** The tasks, the joys of earth, the same 
in heaven will be, 
Only the little brook has widened to a 
sea.” 


And he takes the opportunity, in passing, 
of correcting various popular miscon- 
ceptions (which we cannot think are so 
widely prevalent among Nonconformists) 
of the meaning of certain Apocalyptic 
metaphors, and of Scripture declarations 
—such as that contained in St. Luke xx. 
34-36. 

Whether the author is right in the idea 
that hereafter a ‘‘loosening of the ties of 
natural affection may take place” between 
those who are and those who are not 
united in Christ, just as ‘‘ those who now 
love one another dearly might be utterly 
and for ever alienated, as by an instinctive 
and lasting recoil, from the hidden base- 
ness and infamy ” which a sudden revela- 
tion of the inner being would lay bare ; 
and that so the saved may be unaffected 
by the eternal destruction of the lost—is a 
problem which perhaps we had better not 
attempt to solve. 

Mr. Lyttleton’s remarks on the proper 
and fitting mode of Christian Burial are 
worthy of special attention, They are 
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REMINISCENCES OF DAviD THOMAS. 


By Henry RICHARD, M.P. 


No. I. 


HE editor of the CoNGREGATIONALIST has asked me to write 
something for his pages about David Thomas. What can I 
write? He was“my life-long friend, and I felt in his death as though a 
part of myself had died. Having stood so recently by his bier, Iam 
mot much in a mood to attempt any formal analysis of his moral and 
intellectual character. There are many better qualified than I am to 
describe his special characteristics and excellencies as a preacher ; for 
intimate as I was with him through life, my opportunities of hearing him 
preach were few and far between. But looking steadfastly into the 
past, certain memories of our early life at college and elsewhere come 
out before me with considerable clearness, like figures in a transparency 
as the light which had been withdrawn is gradually brought back. And 
as these pertain to a state of things which is now passing away, I have 
thought that besides furnishing some illustrations of my friend’s youthful 
character and career, they may not be without some interest to a 
younger generation. 

David Thomas was born at Merthyr Tydvil, in Aygust, 1811. 
Merthyr is a little proud, and not without reason, of the cele- 
brities to whom it has given birth. ‘To the Bench it has contributed 
two Chief Justices—Chief Justice Bruce and Chief Justice James ; while 
another of its sons, Walter Morgan, became first Secretary to the Legis- 
lative Council of India, then Judge of the High Court of Justice, Bengal, 
and finally Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the North Western 
Provinces. Lord Aberdare, Home Secretary to Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
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ment, is a native of Merthyr, as are Mr. Penry Williams, the distinguished 
painter, and Mr. Joseph Edwards, the sculptor, an artist of rare merit, 
not so well known as he deserves to be. Mr. Thomas Stephens also, 
probably the ablest Welsh scholar of this age, was a Merthyr man ; his 
work on the “ Literature of the Kymri,” has gained high recognition from 
the students of Celtic literature and history throughout Europe, has been 
translated into German by Professor Schultz, of Magdeburg, and has won 
the discriminating praise of the fastidious Mr. Matthew Arnold. Mr. 
Joseph Parry, a musical composer of considerable eminence, and Pro- 
fessor of Music in the Welsh University College at Aberystwyth, was 
likewise born at Merthyr. Many others whose name and fame are well- 
known through the Principality, though they may not have extended far 
beyond—preachers, bards, artists—belong to the Merthyrian roll of 
celebrities. But none merit or will receive a higher or more honourable 
place than David Thomas. 

Mr. Thomas’s father was a Baptist, and died in 1812, when his son 
was not a year old. His mother, a most estimable Christian woman, 
who lived to 1859, belonged to the Calvinistic Methodists, and it was 
among them that our friend was brought up in his childhood and youth. 
It is the custom of that body—and in my opinion a wise and beautiful 
custom—to regard the baptized children of its members as the children 
ofthe Church. They are admitted to the Church meetings, and as these 
are held weekly, and in Wales, far more than in England, are occasions 
for devout spiritual service, and not merely for admission of members 
and transaction of business, they are eminently in the good old Puritan 
phrase, “ means of grace.” The children of the Church are also objects 
of special attention and solicitude at these meetings. They are cate- 
chised, and taught to repeat their verses and hymns, and are tenderly 
admonished and prayed for in the presence of the brotherhood, and are 
made to feel that there is a distinction between them and others, because 
they are sacred unto the Lord. They are in fact members of the 
Church, except that they are not allowed to vote or take any part in the 
business of the community, until by their own voluntary act they apply 
for what is called full membership, and become communicants. An old 
friend of Mr. Thomas, Mr. Samuel Parry, who is now one of the elders 
at the Calvinistic Methodist Church of Pontmorlais, Merthyr, informs me 
that David was a constant attendant at the Church meetings for the in- 
struction of the children, and that when he was fifteen years old he applied 
to become a full member, and was admitted. ‘‘ He was always regarded 
as a wonderful boy,” and while reciting chapters from the Bible in the 
public service—also a Welsh custom—there was such a charm in his 
manner and delivery, as fascinated the whole congregation. He was 
educated at the school of Taliesin Williams, who was a remarkable man, 
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the son of a still more remarkable father, Edward Williams, better known 
by his bardic appellation of Iolo Morganwg, bard, antiquary, archzologist, 
and naturalist, with whom perished large stores of curious and mystic 
lore connected with the ancient bardic institutions and doctrines. He 
was the friend of Horne Tooke, Bishop Percy, and Robert Southey, who, 
in his poem of *‘ Madoc ” apostrophised him as— 
**Tolo, old Iolo, he who knows 

The virtue of all herbs of mount or vale, 

Or greenwood’s shade, or quiet brooklet’s bed ; 

Whatever lore of science or of song 

Sages and bards of old have handed down.” 

His son Taliesin inherited his father’s tastes and talents, and especially 
his enthusiasm for everything connected with the history and literature 
of the Kymri. He won the Chair medal at the Cardiff Eisteddfod in 
1834, and published several poems and other works in English and 
Welsh. From all accounts he was an excellent teacher, a severe disci- 
plinarian of the old school, who did not spare the rod, but who obliged 
his pupils thoroughly to master whatever they had in hand, and so 
trained them to use their faculties with vigour and effect. I believe he 
did not aspire to give anything more than what is called a sound English 
education. 

In the year 1827 Mr. Thomas came to London as a clerk in Barclay’s 
Bank, in Lombard Street, where he continued about three.years. He 
did not, however, forsake the religious body among whom he had been 
brought up, but joined the Calvinistic Methodist Church, and, indeed, 
lodged for a part, if not the whole, of the time of his London residence at 
the Chapel-House in Jewin Crescent, where the ministers who came from 
Wales to supply the congregation took up their abode. He diligently 
used such means of mental improvement as were within his reach, and 
to this end became a member of the Literary and Scientific Institution 
in Aldersgate-street (in the building now occupied by the Young Men’s 
Christian Association), which was at that time a very flourishing and 
popular institution, numbering some seven or eight hundred members. 
It was especially renowned for its discussion meetings, where some men 
who have since attained to eminence in the pulpit and at the bar, such 
as the Rev. Daniel Moore and Mr. Serjeant Parry, first tried their 
oratorical wings. But the hero of the discussion class in Mr. Thomas’s 
time was Mr. George Thompson, who afterwards became the eloquent 
anti-slavery orator, and member for the Tower Hamlets. The young 
Welshman was probably too young and too diffident to take any part 
in these mimic conflicts, but we may easily imagine that they were 
not without their influence in stirring the pulses of early ambition 
within him. 
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It would appear from the testimony of Mr. Parry, that even before he 
left Wales he had felt a longing for the ministry, and as a clergyman, 
Rev. Dr. Jenkins, of Hengoed, was a trustee under his father’s will, he 
seems to have applied to him for advice and assistance in obtaining 
admission to some Collegiate institution connected with the Church. 
But the worthy Doctor drew such a picture of the miserable relations ex- 
isting between a Welsh clergyman and his parishioners, especially in the 
matter of tithes, as was sufficient to damp his ardour in that direction. 

Mr. Thomas Wilson was at that time the generous Meccenas of young 
aspirants to the ministry. Mr. Thomas was introduced to him—I don’t 
know by what means—and was sent, as was the custom then, for a short 
period of preliminary training, to the Rev. Walter Scott, afterwards of 
Airedale College, but then of Rowell, in Northamptonshire. There he 
remained for six or nine months, until August, 1830, when he returned 
to London to undergo the examination for admission to Highbury 
College. 

It was then I first made his acquaintance. I had also determined 
to devote myself to the ministry. Like Mr. Thomas, I was a Calvin- 
istic Methodist, my father being a very eminent and popular minister 
of that body. But the Welsh Methodists had at that time no 
College or Academy to train young men for the ministry. 
They have’ now two excellent institutions of that nature, one at 
Bala and one at Trevecca. But I was resolved not to enter 
the ministry without a collegiate education, and so I had come 
to London with no definite plan, but only a vague, but settled, purpose 
of winning my way, if possible, into some institution which would give 
me the desire of my heart. It was a wild, and not very wise, adventure. 
I knew no one; I had brought no letters of introduction, for in those 
days London was very far off from Wales, and the relations between the 
two were very rare and scanty. Happily, I went to lodge at the Welsh 
Chapel-House, and when I explained to some of the inmates the object 
of my journey to the metropolis, I was told that there was a young man 
of the name of David Thomas, from Merthyr, in the house, who was 
about to enter Highbury College. I was soon introduced to him. He 
was very tall and very thin, with high shoulders and an abundance of 
light brown hair, in a rather dishevelled condition. He knew my father, 
who had probably been entertained at his good mother’s house at Merthyr 
during some of his visits to Glamorganshire, for my father’s ministerial 
labours extended over every part of the Principality. He had, at least, 
heard him preach frequently, and cherished for him that reverence 
almost amounting to worship which the Welsh, and especially the Welsh 
Methodists, felt towards their great preachers. He greeted me, there- 
fore, with the greatest cordiality, and at once offered to introduce me to 
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Thomas Wilson. I will not here tell the story of my own admission to 
Highbury, though it is amusing enough. All that I expected was, to be 
sent for a probationary period to Rowell, as he had been; but some- 
how my very scanty scholarship passed muster, and after having under- 
gone the terrible ordeal of preaching before the committee, and the sub- 
sequent examination, I was told I might at once enter the College. 
This was as great a satisfaction to Mr. Thomas as to myself, for, with 
the blessed trustfulness of youth, we had already struck up an ardent 
friendship during the few days we had spent together in London. From 
that time we became inseparable, doing our lessons and taking our 
walks together, and seldom seen apart. I soon found that Mr. Thomas 
was possessed of a singularly keen, penetrating, logical intellect. This 
was, indeed, the special characteristic of his mental constitution which 
struck me at that time. I am distinctly conscious that one of the 
advantages I derived from my early intercourse with him was this—that 
it compelled me to think, and to express my thoughts, with more accuracy 
and precision than I had been accustomed to. With the boldness of 
youth we used to discuss all manner of questions with freedom and 
vehemence ; but I was not long in discovering that loose, slovenly talk, 
strong assertions, and fallacies disguised by metaphor, had no chance of 
passing current with him. He pierced through and shattered them with 
pitiless severity, so that if I hoped atall to hold my ownin these intellectual 
tournaments, it was necessary to keep vigilantly on my guard, and avoid 
all dialectic shams. 

I am afraid that neither he nor I were very diligent students. 
Indeed, the system of education then in vogue at Highbury supplied 
little spur to scholarship or intellectual proficiency of any kind. 
There were no degrees to be taken, no rewards or honours to provoke 
emulation or stimulate ambition. The influence of Thomas Wilson, a 
most excellent, but not a broad-minded, man, pervaded the whole Col- 
lege, and his one object was to make popular preachers. It mattered 
little to him what place a man held in class, or what attainments he 
made or failed to make in classics, mathematics, or logic. If he passed 
as an acceptable preacher, that sufficed to condone all other shortcom- 
ings. ‘This led to a good deal of petty intrigue and unworthy adulation 
of Mr. Wilson, which were distasteful to Mr. Thomas. Then, as re- 
garded preaching, both he and I were exposed to the disadvantage—to 
me more serious than to him, for he had already lived between three 
and four years in England—of having to conduct public exercises in 
what was really to us a foreign language, and in a style wholly different 
from that to which we had been inured from our childhood. And thus 
it happened, that though he and I had been brought up in the very 
atmosphere of preaching, we failed to enter, with any zest or spirit, into 
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the homiletic rivalry, which was at that time the principal impulse to 
exertion at Highbury. 

Then Mr. Thomas had a certain nervous restlessness, which continued 
with him more or less through life, and which rendered it irksome to him 
to remain long still ; so, after two or three hours of application, he used to 
burst into my study, and propose a long ramble to Highgate or Hamp- 
stead, or still more frequently to the city and its environs, for which, during 
his residence there of three years,,he had contracted a great liking. There 
we sometimes wandered into strange places, and witnessed very strange 
scenes, some of which I should like at some future time to describe. But 
all this led to a rather perfunctory discharge of our students’ duties, anda 
neglect of college hours, which vexed the righteous soul of Dr. Halley 
not alittle. I think Mr. Thomas and I were often late on Sunday evenings. 
According to the rules of the college we were expected to be in by nine 
o'clock, which was the time for prayers ; but the return of all absentees 
by ten was de rigueur. At that hour the gates were locked, and admis- 
sion could only be obtained by ringing the bell and summoning the 
janitor, whose duty it was to report the name of the belated student to 
the resident tutor. But service at the Welsh Chapel often included two 
sermons, and was followed by the ‘‘ Society,” or Church meeting, which 
lasted a considerable time. The distance from Jewin-crescent to 
Highbury was certainly a full hour’s sharp walking. Omnibuses had 
only just come in, and they did not run to Highbury, and only at rare 
intervals to the “ Angel,” Islington. Cabs, I think, had not been then 
introduced, and our pocket-money was far too scanty to admit of our 
indulging the luxury of the lumbering and costly hackney-coaches. We 
were obliged, therefore, to foot it, and terribly hard work sometimes was 
that walking against time. The very last occasion on which I met my 
friend, he reminded me with great glee of those pedestrian feats, humor- 
ously exulting over the straits to which he used to put me by his greater 
powers of locomotion. With his tall, lithe figure, and long legs, he 
could and did take prodigious strides, while I, with my shorter steps, 
“like panting Time toiled after him in vain,” As we passed up 
through Islington we peered eagerly into the chemists’ shops, to 
scan the clocks, and calculate whether we could reach the gates before 
the fateful college bell had tolled the hour of ten, and so escape an 
interview with Dr. Halley, “the frowning terrors of whose brow” loomed 
menacingly before us in the distance. 

I think Mr. Thomas shone chiefly in the logic and rhetoric class, 
which was under the care of Mr. Henry Rogers. Mr. Rogers, who had a 
quick eye and generous sympathy for any sign of unusual promise 
among his pupils, spoke in warm terms of commendation of some of 
Mr. Thomas’s essays, which were indeed received with general applause 
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by the class. This seemed to stir, for the first, and I believe for the 
last time, some promptings of literary ambition in his heart. There 
was in those days an Jmperial Magazine, a periodical of some preten- 
sions, which has, however, for many years disappeared from the literary 
horizon. Mr. Thomas sent one of his essays to the editor, and it was 
accepted and inserted. This led, I think, to some correspondence 
between them as to future contributions, which, however, had no 
result, so that this essay—on “ Friendship,” if I remember aright— 
remains, so far as I know, his solitary contribution to the periodical 
literature of his age. 

There was another exercise also in which Mr. Thomas excelled. It 
was the custom of the college for the students to read sermons in turn, 
which afterwards had to run the gauntlet of criticism, as to doctrine 
plan, composition, and delivery, from all the members of the class and 
the presiding tutor, who on those occasions was Dr. Henderson. I 
have no distinct recollection of the character of his sermons, except that 
they were esteemed by us all as of superior order. There were, how- 
ever, two things that used to strike me, that they were marked, first, 
by singular felicities of diction, which proved, that though a Welshman, 
he had studied with care the idiomatic forms of the English language ; 
and secondly, an extremely rapid delivery. Indeed, this latter pecu- 
liarity was the subject of constant criticism in the class, especially 
from our worthy theological tutor, who though a man of profound learn- 
ing, especially in the Oriental languages, was, like Moses, rather “ slow 
of speech, and of a slow tongue,” and did not at all sympathise with 
the rapid and vehement utterance of my young fellow-countryman. 

The London Dissenting pulpits were at that time occupied by men of 
great and varied powers—John and George Clayton, Dr. Joseph 
Fletcher, Dr. Bennett, Dr. Leifchild, Dr. Vaughan, Dr. Reed, Mr. 
Burnet, Mr. Blackburn, and others, all of whom have passed away. 
Mr. Binney had not long come up from the Isle of Wight to the Weigh- 
House Chapel, and was considerably fluttering some of the old Non- 
conformist city magnates by a style of preaching which appeared to 
them unwonted and uncanny, if not of doubtful orthodoxy. All these, 
and especially the last, we heard occasionally. Henry Melville was in 
the palmiest days of his popularity, and every now and then we used to 
walk from Highbury to Camberwell to listen to his powerful and pas- 
sionate oratory. But, as a rule, David Thomas and I, for the first 
year or two of our College life, before preaching engagements began to 
break in on our Sundays, used to repair to the Welsh Chapel more fre- 
quently than to any other, for to us the ordinary English ministrations 
seemed cold and formal, compared with the perfervid oratory of our 
countrymen. In those days, too, the pulpit at Jewin Crescent was 
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supplied by the leading preachers of the Principality—John Elias, 
Ebenezer Richard (my father), Henry Rees, and others, who I thought 
then, and think still, were unrivalled masters of sacred eloquence. I, 
at least, may be pardoned for believing that the rare pulpit power which 
Mr. Thomas developed at a later period of his life owed something to 
the influence of those prophet-like utterances with which he had been 
familiar in early life. A few years ago he wrote tome: “I have been 
looking over the Memoirs of your dear father, and they have stirred up 
memories which have affected me strangely.”* 

He never preached but once in the Welsh language: that was at 
Pontmorlais Chapel, Merthyr, which had been the religious home of his 
youth. Those who heard him on that occasion were very favourably 
impressed ; but he did not satisfy himself, and he never could be in- 
duced to repeat the attempt. But he talked Welsh fluently to the last, 
and read Welsh books with great zest. 


—_——_+ juv-o-ont 
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XXVI. THE JEws’ WAILING-PLACE } THE CHURCH OF THE SEPULCHRE ON 
GOOD FRIDAY ; GETHSEMANE ; THE PALM-SUNDAY OF THE GREEKS, 


: the afternoon of April 11th we saw one of the most pathetic sights 


to be seen in this world. 

On the western side of the great platform on which the Temple stood, 
the lower part of the ancient wall still remains. There are five courses 
of huge, bevelled stones, which formed part, no doubt, of the wall which 
enclosed the Temple of Herod; perhaps they are still more ancient. 
Here, every Friday afternoon for centuries, descendants of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob have met to wail over the departed glories of their 
race, to confess their sins and the sins of their fathers, and to implore 
the mercy of Jehovah. This afternoon there were forty or fifty of them ; 
on the same day in the following week there must have been a couple 
of hundred. They were gathered in groups; each group appeared to 
have a leader, who repeated penitential psalms and prayers in a low, 
monotonous tone, the rest of the group joining in occasional responses. 
There were a few young men and children, but most of those present 
were aged men. Some of the groups manifested great emotion ; they 
laid their hands on the venerable stones tenderly and with reverence ; 
kissed them again and again with tears ; some of the men swayed back- 
wards and forwards under the influence of strong feeling, and at times 
they were violently convulsed. Seated on the ground, a few feet from 


* This work, written by my brother and myself, was published in Welsh in the 
year 1839. 
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the wall, and in the shadow of some neighbouring houses, were groups 
of women, with men reading to them; many of the women dis- 
played deep emotion, lifting up their hands pathetically, with their eyes 
filled with tears. Every now andthen one and another of them rose, 
walked to the wall, and kissed it. 

The service consisted largely of passages from Jeremiah and from the 
Psalms. ‘The character of the service may be seen from the following 
extracts :-— 

Rabbi. Because of the palace, which is desolate ; 

People. We sit solitary, and we weep. 

Rabbi. Because of the temple which is destroyed ; 

People. We sit, &c. 

Rabbi. Because of the walls which are cast down ; 

People. We sit, &c. 

Rabbi. Because of our glory, which has faded away ; 

People. We sit, &c. 

fabbi. Because of our great men who have perished ; 

People. We sit, &c. 

Rabbi. Because of the precious stones which have been burnt in the fire ; 

People. We sit, &c. 

Rabbi. Because of our priests who have stumbled ; 

People. We sit, &c. 

Rabbi. Because of our kings who have despised them ; 

People. We sit, &c. 

Again— 

Rabbi. We entreat Thee have pity on Zion! 

People. Gather the children of Jerusalem ! 

Rabbi. Haste, haste, O Deliverer of Zion ! 

People. Speak on behalf of Jerusalem ! 

Rabbi. Let beauty and majesty encompass Zion ! 

People, Turn Thou with mercy towards Jerusalem ! 

Rabbi. Let the kingdom be established again on Zion ! 

People. Comfort those who weep for Jerusalem ! 

Rabbi. Let peace and prosperity come to Zion ! 

People. And let the rod of Heaven be lifted up in Jerusalem ! 


It was in the afternoon of the Latin Good Friday—our own Good 
Friday—that we went first to the Wailing-place; with our thoughts 
full of the dark, but glorious memories of the day, these prayers and 
cries went to our very hearts. When we went a second time it was on 
the Greek Good Friday, and it was also the last day of the Jewish 
Passover. 

In the evening I went to the Church of the Sepulchre. Passing the 
Stone of Unction at the entrance, I turned at once up the stairs to the 
right, and went to “Calvary.” I described the chapel in the paper for 
January. It is long and narrow, with a marble floor; and below the 
altar there is the sacred rock with the three openings in it, in which, ac- 
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cording to tradition, the three crosses were fixed. To the right there is 
a second chapel covering the site on which our Lord is alleged to have 
been nailed to the cross. A servant from the hotel went with me to 
carry acamp-stool. He placed it at the end of the partition between 
the two chapels, quite near to the two altars. I arrived about six 
o’clock, and in about half an hour a short service—an Armenian service, 
I think—was celebrated in front of the ‘‘ Calvary ” altar ; it was very un- 
impressive. But before the service began, and after it was over, there 
was a sight to move one to tears. Crowds of pilgrims—of every 
nationality, and in the most varied costumes, men and women—streamed 
incessantly through the chapel. They entered the chapel on their knees, 
and struck their foreheads again and again on the marble pavement, 
and traversed on their knees the whole distance from the entrance to 
the altar. Again and again they reverentially kissed the pavement. 
Their lips were moving in silent prayer; many of them wept. When 
they reached the altar they kissed with fervour the silver rim surround- 
ing the central opening in the rock. “I, if I be lifted up, will draw all 
men unto Me.” The Jews’ Wailing-place, and these crowds of worshippers 
in the chapel on the supposed site of the crucifixion—what a universe 
of wonder and of sorrow they suggested ! 

It must have been about eight o’clock, I think, when the proces- 
sion came for which I had been waiting. There was a great assembly 
of priests, bishops, and archbishops—all of them belonging to the 
Roman Church or to Churches in communion with Rome. They 
carried lighted tapers. 

There was a choir of children picturesquely robed in red, with short 
white surplices. These, too, carried tapers. A number of laymen, with 
a few ladies, also carrying tapers, crowded behind. In the procession 
there was carried a figure of our Lord, about three feet or three and a 
half feet in height. This figure was first taken into the chapel adjoin- 
ing “ Calvary,” and was there attached to a cross. ‘Then a short sermon 
was preached in German, of which I heard very little, and what I heard 
I could not make out. The sermon over, the cross with the image 
attached to it, was brought into the “ Calvary” chapel, and was fixed imme- 
diately above the hole in the rock in which the cross on which our Lord 
suffered is supposed to have stood. When the cross had been erected we 
had a fervent, evangelical sermon from a French priest. I should have 
said that prayers were offered before the preacher began ; other prayers 
were offered after he had finished. Then two priests lowered the cross, 
removed with great reverence and kissed the crown of thorns which was 
on the head of the image, drew out very tenderly the nails from the feet 
and hands, kissing the nails as they had kissed the crown. The 
image was now attached to the cross by folds of linen only. The priests 
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next loosed the linen, and removed the body to a large white linen sheet, 
which had been spread upon a low table near the altar. 

Then the procession formed again. Several priests held up the linen 
sheet on which the image was now lying, and carried it out. As the 
procession marched off, the crowd of priests and the choir united in a 
plaintive chant. I kept as close to the procession as I could, but the 
crush was terrible—worse than the crush on the floor of the Birmingham 
Town Hall at one of Mr. Bright’s meetings. As we went down the 
stairs it was surprising that the balustrade did not give way. How- 
ever, I got down to the floor without being hurt, and found that the 
procession had reached the Stone of Unction. The image, still on the 
white linen sheet, was lying upon the stone. ‘The priests and choir 
were standing round, and were still chanting. ‘Two or three of the 
great dignitaries presently sprinkled the image with spices, and then 
anointed it with oil. Then followed a sermon, I think in Spanish, 
but my memory on this point is not very trustworthy, and the crowd was 
so thick that after leaving “ Calvary” my ‘‘ notes ” are very few. 

More prayers were offered, and then the procession went to the Sepul- 
chre, where the image was to be solemnly buried, and where another 
sermon was to be preached; but as it was between ten and eleven 
o'clock, and I was quite wearied, I did not remain to the end of the 
service. I was also warned that if I remained, I might find myself shut 
up in the church for the night. ‘The doors were closed just as I left ; 
whether ‘‘ backsheesh ” would have enabled me to escape an hour later, 
I do not know. 

I make no comment upon these extraordinary services except this— 
there was nothing impressive or solemn in any of them. The sermons, 
for anything I know, may have been excellent ; the one that I heard and 
understood was really effective ; but the dramatic element of the ser- 
vices was a perfect failure. The surging crowd was as undevout as a 
crowd in Cheapside on a Lord-Mayor’s Day. The expressions of zad- 
vidual devotion which I sawin the “Calvary” Chapel before the pro- 
cession came, were, as I have said, very touching ; but at the “services ” 
I saw no signs of devotion at all. 

Saturday, April 12th.—In the morning, immediately after breakfast, 
we started for another visit to the Mount of Olives. Leaving the city by 
St. Stephen’s Gate, we went down into the Valley of the Kedron, crossed 
the bridge, and then turned to the left to visit the “Tomb and Chapel 
of the Virgin.” The chapel, with a paved court in front of it, lies below 
the level of the surrounding ground. On entering the chapel we de- 
scended a long flight of steps—I counted more than forty. On the right 
hand, about half-way down, is shown the tomb of Joachim, the Virgin’s 
father, and opposite to it, on the left, the tomb of Anna, her mother. 
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Lower still, on the left, is a small chapel, containing the tomb of 
Joseph, her husband. At the bottom of the stairs is a chapel large 
enough to contain about thirty people. It is decorated with pictures ; 
from the arched roof are suspended ostrich eggs and silver lamps ;_ but 
the lamps, when we were there, left the gloom of the chapel unrelieved. 
Here is shown the tomb of the Virgin ; and outside, at a short distance 
from the chapel, is the spot from which she is said to have risen into 
heaven. The story runs, that in a.p. 429 “the Empress Pulcheria, 
believing that the sacred body of our Lord’s mother was still resting in 
the tomb, asked Juvenal, Bishop of Jerusalem, for some relics of it, 
although the Church was already dedicated tothe Assumption. Juve- 
nal sent her the garments which had been found there.”* In the 
seventeenth century, according to Father Lievin, the Greeks charged the 
Franciscans with having sold the body of the Blessed Virgin to the Pope, 
and, because of this charge, the Turks expelled the monks from the 
place ; they recovered a legal right to it after a protracted struggle ; 
but the atrocious Greeks were not to be ousted, “and to this day,” 
says the Father, lugubriously, ‘‘ the Franciscans have the legal docu- 
ments restoring to them the sepulchre of the mother of our Lord, but 
the Greeks have peaceable possession of it.” 

After leaving the tomb of the Virgin, we walked to the traditional 
Gethsemane, passing on our way the grotto in which the monks allege 
that our Lord endured the agony ; the grotto was closed, and we could 
not enter. The Gethsemane of the Gospels was, I suppose, an olive 
orchard ; the modern Gethsemane, which, if not the true site, is probably 
very near it, is really a garden. It is a square piece of ground, and is 
surrounded with a white wall. I was touched by the sight of the poor 
pilgrims outside: some of them were kissing the rock where it was un- 
covered by grass ; others were looking lingeringly through the gate into 
the sacred garden. Why we were admitted and these poor people ex- 
cluded, I could not tell, unless it was that the probable “ backsheesh ” 
of the heretics was more highly valued than the devotion of the faithful. 
The monk who has charge ofthe garden admitted us, and considerately 
left us alone while we looked in silence upon the ancient olive-trees— 
which are in all probability the direct descendants of those which stood 
there when our Lord “ ofttimes resorted thither with His disciples.” 
There are thirteen or fourteen trees, of considerable age ; seven or eight 
of these are very ancient indeed. The garden is much more beautiful 
than it promised to be from outside. Roses and other bright flowers 
were in full bloom ; the paths, which are well kept, are bordered with a 
hedge of rosemary about two and a half feet high. Before we left, the 


* Father Lievin. 











monk plucked some flowers for us, and gave us several sprays of olive 
leaves. I felt so sorry for the poor people outside, that I gave them 
some of my flowers and leaves ; they were very grateful for the sacred 
relics. 

On our way to the ridge of the Mount of Olives, we met and passed 
large numbers of pilgrims—Russians and Armenians ; they were con- 
stantly stooping down to kiss the rock which had been touched by the 
feet of our Lord. We went over the ridge and descended once more to 
Bethany, which seemed as peaceful and lovely as whenI saw it on 
Thursday. Instead of returning over the ridge, we struck the road from 
Jericho, and came round the base of the hill. 

There is a very striking and unexpected view of a large part of Jeru- 
salem a very few minutes after leaving Bethany. It has been suggested 
that it was at this point that “the whole multitude of the disciples,” 
when they were accompanying our Lord on His triumphant entrance 
into Jerusalem, burst forth into hosannas. The view is lost in a few 
minutes, as the road turns behind a spur of the hill. Some distance 
further, the whole city appears again, and it may have been at 
this second point that our Lord, “‘ when He was come near, beheld the 
city, and wept over it.” To anyone passing along this rough road, the 
words of our Lord, ‘‘ If these should hold their peace, the stones would 
immediately cry out,” appear very natural. 

In the afternoon I went again to the Church of the Sepulchre. 
It was thronged by immense crowds of people. ‘Turkish soldiers were 
drawn up in the square in front, and several hundred stood in line 
inside the church. With considerable difficulty I made my way 
into the “Sepulchre:” the figure of our Lord which was buried 
there the night before had been removed. I then went into the 
Greek Chapel, which my readers will remember opens on to the 
Rotunda immediately opposite the entrance to the “Sepulchre.”* I 
was more impressed with its size and its magnificence than when I saw it 
on Thursday. From the floor to the lofty roof it is gorgeous with 
gold and colour. Festoons of silver lamps are swung from wall to wall ; 
the windows are filled with crimson, purple, and amber glass. The 
Latin Good Friday had passed by ; the Greek Good Friday was coming 
in the following week, and already a large number of Greek pilgrims 
were in the city ready to keep Easter. The Greek Chapel was there- 
fore very full. Just after I entered, it about sixty priests formed ina 
double line down the centre of the church ; they faced each other, and 
left an open passage about three feet in breadth between them. As 
soon as the line was formed, they began to chant. The service went on 


* See article in CONGREGATIONALIST for December, 1875. 
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for some time. Towards the close of it a child—a lad about ten years of 
age—not officially dressed—dressed, in fact, rather shabbily—advanced 
towards the throne on which the bishop, or patriarch, was sitting, and 
recited something before the whole congregation ; when the recitation 
was over, the child kissed the hand of the great ecclesiastic. 

The Greek Chapel is separated from the Rotunda by an open screen, 
and nothing more ; but all the time that this great service was goingon in 
the Greek Chapel, the Latins were ‘‘ processing ” round the Sepulchre in 
the Rotunda, chanting with great vigour. A bell, with a very piercing, 
clanging sound, was also being rung during the greater part of the 
service. The effect altogether was very confounding. 

On Easter Sunday morning, April 13th, at six o’clock, I was at the 
Church of the Sepulchre again. High Mass was being celebrated by 
the Latins, but I believe that they do not give any dramatic represen- 
tation of the Resurrection like that which I had seen of the Crucifixion 
on Good Friday. It was Easter Sunday in the Rotunda, but Palm Sun- 
day in the Greek Chapel, and the chapel was crowded. Nearly every- 
one carried.a palm branch ; many of the branches had the leaves inter- 
woven with bright flowers. There was a great procession. The chief 
official was arrayed in his robes by inferior priests in the presence of the 
congregation. The robes were gorgeous ; the priests hung round his neck 
what looked like jewelled ‘“‘ orders ;” and they puta gilt crown on his 
head. I did not stop very long, and when I left I made my way out of 
the Jaffa Gate, and sat down under the walls of the city alone. It was 
a bright, peaceful morning—just such a morning as that which one 
always imagines for the Resurrection. I read the accounts of the Re- 
surrection in the Gospels, and then the sixth chapter of the Epistle to the 
Romans, letting imagination reproduce the sorrow, changed into wonder, 
into trembling joy, into amazement blended with rapture, which filled 
the hearts of the friends and disciples of our Lord on the first Easter 
Sunday, and trying, too, to penetrate into the mystical relations between 
His resurrection from the dead and our life unto God. 

After breakfast we went to the English Church, heard a good sermon, 
and had the delight of singing on Mount Zion some of David’s Psalms. 


—— + je tee) 


Tue New Testament THEORY oF SANCTIFICATION, 


I.—THE OXFORD AND BRIGHTON CONVENTIONS. 


N the last day of the Brighton Convention, at the early prayer- 
meeting held in the dome of the Pavilion for those who were 
unable to find room in a similar meeting which was being held in the 
Corn Exchange, a pastor from Holland said: ‘‘I came here merely as 
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a looker-on, and strongly prejudiced against the movement. I thought 
it was all wrong—not orthodox. ven now, [am not sure that the doc- 
trine is quite straight: but this I know—that there is a good thing to be 
had, a blessing which thousands have received, and I have got it.”* He 
had been at Brighton for ten days; there had been meetings at seven 
o’clock in the morning, meetings at half-past nine, meetings at eleven, 
meetings at three, meetings at four, meetings at half-past six, meetings 
at eight. This, at least, was the programme for Monday, June 7th, 
and I believe that there was a similar programme for most, if not all, of 
the preceding days. It was announced before the Convention met that 
“the course of meetings will be found to be very continuous, and there 
is a purpose in it. . . . They will begin at seven in the morning, and 
terminate at 9.30 p.m., with short intervals for meals.” At some hours 
in the day, four, five, and even six meetings were being held simul- 
taneously—in the Dome, the Corn Exchange, the Music Room, the 
Drawing Room, the King’s Apartments, and the Town Hall. There 
were prayer-meetings in English, prayer-meetings in German, prayer- 
meetings in French, and prayer-meetings in Italian ; general meetings ; 
meefings for ladies exclusively ; inquirers’ meetings; Bible readings’; 
meetings for Sunday-school teachers ; evangelistic meetings ; conversa- 
tional meetings ; meetings for the celebration of the Lord’s Supper. It 
might seem that the pastor from Holland had had large opportunities 
of learning the real character of the movement ; and yet on the last day 
of the Convention he was obliged to say: “ Even now, I am not sure 
that the doctrine is quite straight.” 

It is my impression that this perplexity is shared by many who were 
present both at Oxford and at Brighton, and that very large numbers of 
thoughtful, earnest Christian people who were unable to attend either 
of the Conventions, but who have read the reports of both, and who 
have also read very much of the literature which is intended to illustrate 
the doctrine of ‘ Scriptural Holiness,” are equally unable to determine 
whether “the doctrine is quite straight.” Very much of the perplexity 
is occasioned by the difficulty of obtaining any satisfactory definition of 
the doctrine. The Report of the Oxford Meeting + occupies nearly 
400 small octavo pages ; the Report of the Brighton Convention occu- 
pies nearly 500 large octavo pages; but the doctrine which charac- 
terises the whole movement, the doctrine which underlies all the argu- 
ments and appeals by which the great assemblies were so deeply moved, 
was formally stated at Oxford, so far as I have noticed, by only one 


* ‘Record of the Convention for the Promotion of Scriptural Holiness, held at 
Brighton, May 29th to June 7th, 1875.’’ London: S. W. Partridge & Co. 

+ ‘‘ Account of the Union Meeting for the Promotion of Scriptural Holiness, held 
at Oxford, August 25 to September 7, 1874.” London: S, W. Partridge & Co. 
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speaker, on only one occasion. The speaker appears to have been 
quite unaware of the critical importance of what he was saying, and in 
the Report his statement occupies only four or five lines. At Brighton, 
I do not think that the characteristic doctrine of the movement was even 
once formally defined. Itis not surprising, therefore, that great difficulty 
is felt in determining the real nature of the ‘‘ Oxford and Brighton doc- 
trine ;” and until this is determined, it is impossible to be “sure that 
the doctrine is quite straight.” 

Before attempting to define the philosophical or theological theory 
which is assumed by the leaders of this movement—and which seems to 
be assumed by most of them without any distinct intellectual apprehen- 
sion ofits precise character, or of the extent to which it differs from the 
teaching current in Evangelical Churches—it may be well to correct 
some common misconceptions of this ‘‘ new doctrine,” and to remove 
some common prejudices against it. 

The very name which is frequently given to the doctrine creates 
antagonism. It is often described as the doctrine of ‘‘the Higher 
Christian Life.” The phrase seems to imply that the people who 
hold it imagine that they have become a spiritual aristocracy, having 
prerogatives and privileges which are not the inheritance of the com- 
monalty of the Church. The phrase is, no doubt, objectionable on 
many grounds ; but this was felt long ago by the leaders of the move- 
ment, one of whom said at Oxford, in 1874:— 


“ The Scriptural privilege of the Christian life which we are urging upon 
Christians has only been named ‘ The Higher Christian Life’ for distinction, 
because so few were living it. It should be called ‘ 7%e Christian life,’ the 
only normal Christian life. Weare not here to apologise for an unpopular 
doctrine, but boldly to fling out the banner of ‘ Holiness to the Lord,’ and to 
challenge every Christian who is not living in entire consecration and full 
trust, with the question, ‘ Are you living a /ower Christian life?’ Anything 
short of complete self-surrender, and entire faith in the promises of God, is 
lower than ‘ 7he Christian life.’” (Oxford Report, p. 54.) 


The assertion which was most constantly reiterated at both Confe- 
rences was, that we have to trust in Christ for holiness as well as pardon. 


“ Are you willing,” it was asked, “as completely to forego self-dependence 
for holiness as for pardon? Did you do aught to help in the forgiveness of 
your sins? Can you do anything of yourself to become inwardly holy? Is 
it not the work of Him who justifies, also Himself to sanctify? Cannot He 
who delivered your soul from death, also preserve your feet from falling— 
and the one no less easily than the other? Freed from self-dependence for 
pardon, are you as free from it for holiness? Entire dependence on Christ 
is a life of constant praise and constant victory. You cannot praise God 
with your ‘whole heart,’ except in the complete trust which brings victory 
as well as pardon.” (Oxford Report, p. 34.) 
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It has been supposed that this principle was so stated as to imply 
that we are released from moral effort and from spiritual conflict. That 
some of the statements at both Conferences bear—and, perhaps, require 
—this interpretation, is no doubt true; but this was clearly not the 


meaning of the speakers, for the necessity of effort and the certainty of 
conflict were constantly recognised :— 


“ Let us never preach grace as though it took away the need of personal 
consecration. It frees us from the yoke of the law, of self-hood, and of sin, 
in order that we may give ourselves to God.” (Oxford Report, pp. 60, 61.) 


Again, in the story of a conversation with a minister who shrank from 
renouncing some sin, the following passage occurs :— 


“ After praying a third time, when he still gave the same reply, I could not 
help saying, ‘ You have asked God for power, and you have zt. He will not 
make a mere machine of you. Trusting in Him, you are to yield this thing 
up. I do not say to you, pray again ; but yze/d—do it now /’ I saw that he 
was depending on his prayer, and not on the Lord. ‘ But,’ said he, ‘ J cannot / 
The step would be worse than death itself.’ I replied : ‘ Well, my brother, 
there is no necessity whatever for your living, but every necessity for your 
obeying. Better die than disobey God. It was what the early Christians 
did.’ At length, after a sore struggle, he said, ‘7 do zt/’ and a shadow, 
that might eventually have ruined his ministry, was lifted from his life. Let 
us not forget, though we are to depend on the strength of God, we are not to 
plead inability, but at once to renounce every known sin, sure that when we 
thus put ourselves into His will, all the resources of the Infinite One are- 
ours to carry out the decisions of our will.” (Oxford Report, p. 112.) 


Conflict does not cease. In reply to the question, “ What is the life 
of faith ?”’ one speaker said :— 


“It certainly is not a life in which God’s people cease from conflict. I 
believe that it is followed by a far greater conflict than the soul ever knew 
before, because the Lord is pleased that we should grow in grace through 
conflict. It is a life of conflict, but not of failure, for the child of God goes 
into the battle in the full assurance that Jesus will give him the victory.” 
(Brighton Report, p. 24.) 


Watchfulness does not become unnecessary :— 


“Where is watchfulness in this life of faith? It is everywhere. Where is 


‘fear and trembling’? I never knew what fear and trembling were before.” 
(Oxford Report, p. 233.) 


It was insisted over and over again that growth in holiness is neces- 
sarily gradual :— 


“People say, ‘But is not the process gradual?’ Surely, but the starting- 
point is not gradual. The ship in which I sailed a few days ago brought me 
across the Channel gradually, and got nearer and nearer the coast of Eng- 
land ; but I did not get on board of the ship more and more. I got on board 
G 
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once, and when once on board I approached nearer and nearer the English 
shore till I landed. 

“You tell me, ‘I don’t believe in this instantaneous sanctification.’ You 
say, ‘I believe it is a gradual, progressive work.’ So do I; but that there 
should be progress there must be a beginning; and it is just because we 
want to grow more and more, that we have to step out of self-will, to begin 
with abandoning self-righteousness, self-strength, self-wisdom, self-reliance, 
self-glory, self altogether, and take Christ for our life, for our true being ; 
then He will grow in us, and we shall grow daily into the full stature of the 
Son of God, by the means He has appointed—by trusting Him, by reading 
His Word, by praying to Him without ceasing, by ‘walking circumspectly, 
not as fools, but as wise,’ and, most of all, by doing His commandments. 
The way to grow is to obey; if you w7// disobey, in ever so small a matter, 
you will be going forward a few steps and then slipping backwards, then 
forward and backward again, all the time getting up and falling, and finding 
the Christian life very monotonous.” (Brighton Report, p. 305.) 


One particular element of Christian perfection was specified as likely to 
be the last to be attained :— 


“Gentleness—‘the ornament of a meck and quiet spirit,’—like the orna- 
ments of a house, is put in after the saint is rooted, grounded, and built up in 
faith. It is, perhaps, one of the last things in Christian development, to be 
gentle and meek under provocation and care. Do not be discouraged in 
your eager, restless zeal, if this grace be not matured in you. You are in the 
good Husbandman’s hands, and, as you trust Him, He will bring you out a 
tree of His own planting, bearing your fruits in their season.” (Oxford 
Report, p. 154.) 


It is a mistake to imagine that the new teaching attaches undue import- 
ance to emotion. 


The Editor of the Report of the Oxford Meeting says :— 


“We were taught that faith was above and separate from emotion, and 
that a higher faith was exercised when there was no conscious joy. We 
must walk 4y faith—and that does not mean feeling—though sooner or later 
the path of faith is filled with conscious ‘ joy and peace in believing” Happy 
they who have not seen or felt, and yet believe!” (Oxford Report, p. 130.) 


Again :— 


“When I make a large, important transaction, I wish to be calm, delibe- 
rate, free from excitement, and in full possession of my judgment : if emotions 
come into it, let them come afterward. Our emotions are treacherous things, 
likely to obscure our ideas of the nature of the transaction. Now, put your 
will over on to the side of God thus without emotion. If you will do this 
without emotion, God will, in His own good time, give you all the emotion 
you need or can bear. I made the transaction of a full surrender of my 
whole being, and it was not till months afterward that those holy tides of 
feeling—the overwhelming sense of the presence of God—came in, which 
have made life almost a psalm of praise.” (Oxford Report, p. 134.) 
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The necessity of obeying the laws of Christ was strenuously main- 
tained :— 

“JT charge you not totalk about abiding in the love of Christ unless you 
are keeping His commandments. There is nothing more demoralising than 
to hold the truth of God in disobedience. A dishonest conscience belongs 
to a man twice dead. ‘If ye love Me, keep My commandments.’” (Oxford 
Report, pp. 198, 199.) 

“T would that I could ring out in the ears of every child of God the word, 
OBEY! Oh, that all knew the joy, the ease, the freedom, the cloudless com- 
munion of a life of implicit, unquestioning, instantaneous, free-hearted 
obedience, and how seemingly almost inevitable it in time becomes! Partial 
obedience is a very thorny path ; full obedience is the easy yoke promised 
us. I always look on the privilege side of consecration. I have gained 
infinitely more than I have given. I forget anything that I have given up 
for Him in the joy of what He is giving me.” (Oxford Report, p. 201.) 


People who are greatly afraid of any doctrine that teaches that sin 
need not remain in those who believe in Christ, have no occasion to 
feel alarm, on that ground, about the Oxford and Brighton teaching :— 


“We shall never know in this life the absolute purity of the Lord Jesus. 
We are, and ever shall be, at an immense moral distance from ‘the Holy 
One,’ but we cry to God for light to see the evil within us progressively as 
we are able to bear it; and we must accept strength from Him to ‘ carry 
forth’ all that in our dim vision we can see of ‘filthiness, out of the holy 
place.’ Painful though it may be, we need not shrink from the discoveries 
of evil made by the light of God, for all the needs of our moral condition are 
met by Christ.” (Oxford Report, p. 60.) 

“ As the Articles of the Church of England so truly say, ‘ This infection 
of nature doth remain, yea, in them that are regenerate.’ We should 
tremble to lead anyone beyond saying daily, ‘ Forgive us our debts ;’ for, 
even when we are not immediately conscious of displeasing God, there is so 
much in the debilitated condition of our moral nature, and in our lives, at an 
immense moral distance from the perfect holiness of God. Trespass against 
the known will of God is one, but not the only, definition of sin. What we 
know, or can see, is not any true standarl of holiness. Christ is our only 
standard. When} we ‘have done all, or our nearest approach to it, we feel 
the most deeply that we are unprofitable servants. I have never so felt my 
need of the blood of Christ as after times of special blessing in preaching, 
when the very windows of heaven seemed opened upon my soul ; for then I 
was most in the light, and saw most of my coming short of the holiness of 
Christ.” (Oxford Report, p. 150.) 

Thenecessity ofthe development of conscience was recognised. A Christian 
man may be living up to his knowledge, but his knowledge may be very 
defective. ‘Sins of ignorance” are distinguished from conscious and 
voluntary transgressions of the Divine law, but they involve guilt. 


“In every one of us there is a whole unknown world. Sin cannot be 
abandoned by us till itis known. The instant we know it we lay it on Christ, 
and the blood cleanseth it. We learn much of it when we are wholly given 

G2 
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over to Christ, but now we can learn only progressively. We every moment 
need Christ for sins of ignorance. Nearly one-third of the offerings of 
Leviticus are for sins of ignorance. Be content to accept this, that there is a 
world within, which unfolds as we walk in the light. We see day by day 
what we could not see before. But every discovered need is at once met in 
the Lord Jesus, our mercy-seat. Condemnation for known transgression is. 
not the necessity of our existence. In Him is available victory over every 
temptation—not partial, but complete.” (Oxford Report, pp. 120, 121.) 


The leaders of the movement are not open to the charge of insisting 
on the necessity of a uniform and stereotyped religious experience. They 
acknowledge that the religious life assumes different forms in different 
men, and that no man’s personal history is a law for others. 


“ But let me caution believing brethren and sisters not to look for any par- 
ticular emotions in connection with it. The Lord is a Sovereign in the dis- 
pensing of His gifts ; no two receive them in the same way. I know many 
who are not conscious of the baptism they have received, just as some do 
not know the hour of their conversion, but the fruits are there. I do not wish 
to point so much to the phenomena of the coming of the Spirit upon indivi- 
duals, as to the reality of it. It may be received in the will, and not into the 
emotional part of our nature.” (Oxford Report, p. 251.) 


Again :— 


“T could mention hundreds of similar cases,—people cured of dreadful 
tempers,—men and women delivered from the awful curse of opium eating,— 
spiritual diseases of all sorts healed completely in answer to faith, by the 
mighty power of God. I do not mean that this cure need always be accom- 
plished in a moment, though it sometimes is. But whether it be a longer 
process or a shorter one, will make no difference to the soul that perfectly 
trusts. That soul will abandon its case into the hands of the heavenly 
Physician, and there leave it, trusting Him to do the work in His own way, 
and satisfied with whatever He may appoint.” (Brighton Report, p. 33.) 


Nor are the leaders of the movement to be indiscriminately charged 
with uncharitableness towards those who disapprove of their teaching. The 
following passage contains excellent advice, both for the friends of the 
“‘ new doctrine ” and its foes :— 


“Oh, how much evil speaking, how much judging one another, as though 
we were other men’s masters, as though it was not to his own master that 
each stands or falls; how much hindering the Lord’s work through our 
harsh judgments, and judgments often that have not even a shadow of evi- 
dence as their foundation ! 

“T beg you to believe that I have not now before my mind only the judg- 
ments passed on some of those engaged in this movement ; I refer as well to 
the judgments passed by some who are favourable to us. Some may say, 
‘Oh, this man is not with us ; he has not given his heart entirely to God.” 
How do you know? He may be just as true a Christian as you are, and 
may have conscientious objections which you do not understand. He fears 
lest we should lower the standard of holiness. Don’t you judge him ; God 
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judges you and him, and each one of us. I sometimes think that if every 
judge was to wear a gown there would be almost nothing but gowns seen 
abot the streets ; everyone seems so anxious to pass judgment on others. 
Now, we have enough to do to judge ourselves as far as we can, and especi- 
ally to let God judgeus. ‘I judge not myself, says the Apostle.” (Brighton 


Report, pp. 302, 303.) 


There was danger lest those who had received new life and strength 
from the teaching of laymen should go home and create dissatisfaction 
with devout and earnest ministers who regard the Conferences with dis- 
approbation. Against doing this mischief there was a definite and 
earnest protest :— 


“Especially do not find fault with your minister, even if he does not yet 
see what has become very precious to you, and has not found faith’s full 
victory himself. You could not so effectually close his eyes to this life of 
faith as by the sin of lessening his influence by needless criticism. Perhaps 
he has been on his face before the Lord this very day, in the sense of his in- 
firmities and shortcomings. Pray earnestly for him, and you will then not 
like speaking of his failures. He stands for God before the people, and in 
lessening his personal influence you may be hindering the blessed Gospel. 
As a Christian woman left a church with an unconverted husband, she made 
some critical remark on the peculiarities of the minister, and then, as she 
looked into her husband’s eyes, she saw them filled with tears. The minister’s 
message had reached her husband’s heart, and she, who would have laid 
down her life to win him to Christ, had broken the power of God’s message 
to his soul. 

“Ministers are men of like passions with yourselves, and they have peculiar 
temptations. I know personally the inward life of hundreds who pray, and 
even weep before the Lord for the souls committed to their charge. They 
need your prayers. Do not give them your sneers! Do not suppose that 
God has one standard of life for them and another for you, because you don’t 
preach! ‘They are liable to be deadened by constant familiarity with sacred 
things—you come to them fresh with a rebound from the world. They have 
many temptations which you have not. By the measure of your love to the 
blessed Gospel, strengthen the hands of those who preach the ‘ Good News.’” 
(Oxford Report, pp. 223, 224.) 


There was very much more of fractical good sense spoken both at 
Oxford and Brighton than some people imagine. At one of the meetings 
‘‘ questions ” were sent up to the President for answer. Here is one of 
the questions, with the answer it received :— 


“Do you not think that if ministers would put their jewellery off their 
fingers less difficulty would be presented to stumbling ones?” I think that 
the person who asks this would perhaps do well to get a looking-glass ; but 
while I admit that it is good to attend to these things, I counsel you not to 
worry one another about them, as the Lord Himself will teach you.” (Brighton 


Report, p. 290.) 
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Again :— 

“ Ought a minister to spend much time in the preparation of his sermons, 
and ought he to write them out?” Yes, a great deal of time should be spent 
in preparing sermons, but as to writing them out, I think the Lord guides 
each one in the matter. There is no rule as to writing sermons. Let the 
water-pots be kept full by studying the Word, and when the’time comes the 
Lord will turn the contents into wine.” (Brighton Report, p. 255.) 

No doubt there were very many foolish things said at the Confer- 
ences, but with open meetings, extending, in each case, over ten days, 
this was unavoidable. The responsible leaders of the Conferences some- 
times said foolish things themselves ; but they also said many things that 
deserve and reward the most careful consideration. 

But it must be acknowledged that the Conferences are open to severe 
criticism. While some of the speakers, both at Oxford and Brighton, spoke 
with great clearness and force, the intellectual feebleness of others is 
equally conspicuous ; and the reports of the proceedings leave an impres- 
sion of a want of coherence in the teaching, which is very disheartening to 
anyone who wants to understand it. The manner in which Holy Scripture 
was expounded was extremely unsatisfactory. I do not mean merely that 
a false meaning was imposed on particular passages which were quoted; 
this might easily be excused in persons who disclaim all pretensions to 
theological scholarship; I mean that the common method of treating Holy 
Scripture was extremely vicious.* One gentleman “gave a beautiful 
' exposition of the Book of Ruth as teaching complete separation from 
the world, and full union with Boaz.” + At one of the ladies’ meetings 
the whole Book was, in the most preposterous manner, turned into an 
allegory.{ Another speaker took for his subject the story in the tenth 
chapter of the Book of Joshua :— 

“ Therefore the five kings of the Amorites, the king of Jerusalem, the 
king of Hebron, the king of Jarmuth, the king of Lachish, the king of 
Eglon, gathered themselves together, and went up, they and all their hosts, 
and encamped before Gibeon, and made war against it. And the men of 
Gibeon sent unto Joshua; to the camp of Gilgal, saying, Slack not thy 
hand from thy servants ; come up to us quickly, and save us, and help us: for 
all the kings of the Amorites that dwell in the mountains are gathered together 
against us.” 

He began by saying : 

“T might, perhaps, appropriately this afternoon, not ignoring others, select 
five principal temptations to the saints of God; first, unbelief ; secondly, 
self-righteousness ; thirdly, pride; fourthly, an unforgiving spirit; fifthly, 
evil speaking.” 

* Some of the “‘ Bible Readings,” however, were singularly free from the vicious 
method which generally characterised the exegesis of the Conferences, and were very 


beautiful and effective. 
+ Oxford Report, p. 102. tIbid, pp. 310-312, 
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Then follow seven pages of allegorising on the five kings. 

Under the title of “ Joseph a type of Christ,” the same speaker spoke 
of the Lord Jesus Christ as weeping over our unbelief, and made the 
various occasions on which Joseph is said to have wept, types of the 
occasions on which Christ weeps. 


“You will findin Genesis the seven occasions on which Joseph, the most 
complete and perfect type of Christ which we find in the Old Testament 
Scriptures, wept. Joseph was taken by his brethren as Christ was, and put 
into the pit with the wicked purpose that he should lose his life, and Reuben 
afterwards told them of the wayin which Joseph wept when they thus cruelly 
treated him. Does it not recall Christ at Gethsemane looking to the time 
when His own brethren after the flesh were about to call out with one voice, 
‘Crucify Him, crucify Him!’ In Genesis xlii. 24, when Joseph found his 
brethren, and before he could reveal himself to them, he turned aside and 
wept. How often has Jesus, when you have been engaged in your pleasures, 
wept over you !” 


Exposition of this kind is ruinous to a real apprehension of the mean- 
ing of the Old Testament Scriptures, and is likely to end in unbelief. 
The exposition ends with a most unnatural and pernicious account of 
the tears of our Lord at the grave of Lazarus :— . 


“Tf Martha had failed to understand, surely Mary would comprehend Him. 
If Christians who are living a partially worldly life do not fully understand 
Christ, surely those ought who think they have given themselves to Christ. 
How was it with Mary? ‘Lord, if Thou hadst been here my brother had 
not died.’ She was limiting the Holy One of Israel. She had not faith 
enough to say, ‘ Thou shalt raise him from the dead.’ Jesus wept. For 
what ? Because Lazarus had died? Surely not. Because of the sister’s 
sorrow? Nay, He knew that it would be turned into joy. Again, when the 
Jews spoke doubtfully of His power, we find ‘Jesus again groaning in Him- 
self’ Will you zow cease your distrust of Christ, cease to cause Him to weep 
over your unbelief?” 


The same exegetical spirit that led to the allegorising of the Book of 
Ruth, of “the five kings,” and of the tears of Joseph, is illustrated in 
the incessant and wearisome reference to ‘‘ Kadesh Barnea,” about 
which doubtful site some of the speakers had many things to say. 

The ideal of Christian character which is suggested by very much 
that was said both at Oxford and at Brighton—notwithstanding many 
qualifications—is almost as unsatisfactory as the exegesis. It is wanting 
in vigour and robustness. There is an air of Protestant monasticism 
about it. It is effeminate—not feminine—rather than manly. Both the 
sentiment and the language in which some of the speakers indulged were 
not only wanting in taste, they were sometimes maudlin. It is said by the 
gentleman who wrote the Report of the Convention that the singing 
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of a hymn “brought us straight to szweet Calvary ;” * and the speakers 
are as much at fault as the editor of the Report. 

It is bad enough when grown men, speaking to a great audience, are 
constantly addressing their hearers in such language as, “ Are you 
restless, unsatisfied, dear child of God?” *“* YouandI, dear believer . 
may be thus transfigured,” &c. ‘Oh Jdeloved, when you walk in the 
light you will see your need of the cleansing blood,” &c.+ But very 
often language was used which is still more intolerable—z.g. ‘‘ Is there 
one who thinks that the same loving Lord who calls us His love, His 
dove, His undefiled, could do anything that is not good for us?” 
(Brighton Report, p. 25.) Again: “In the Song of Songs the transition 
[from “ He” to “ Thou”] is remarkable, and occurs at the very outset. 
‘‘ Let Him kiss me with the kisses of His mouth, for Z%y love is better 
than wine.” (Brighton Report, p. 348.) Language of this kind occurs 
so frequently that at last it provokes positive disgust. 

It is not simply on the grotind of taste that this language is to be 
deprecated. ‘The incessant use of these luscious, sensuous expressions, 
derived from the language of human passion, is morally perilous. No 
apology for this style of speaking can be found in those passages in the 
Old Testament and the New in which the relation of marriage 
is employed to illustrate the relation between God and the Jewish 
nation, between the Lord Jesus Christ and the Church. For, in the 
first place, these passages are not numerous, and do not justify the 
constant “ harping” on illustrations of this kind, for which I condemn 
the Conferences. And, secondly, there is a great and most significant 
difference between the manner in which the sacred writers employ this 
style of illustration, and the manner in which the speakers at the Con- 
ferences employed it. The passage in Hosea ii. 20, for instance [“ I 
will betroth thee unto Me for ever”] is quoted—(Oxford Report, 
p- 270), as though it were addressed to individuals ; it is really addressed, 
not to individuals, but to the Jewish ‘nation. St. Paul, in the Epistle 
to the Ephesians, exalts and ennobles the relation between husbands 
and wives by comparing it to the relation—not between the Lord Jesus 
Christ and individual Christians—but to the relation between the Lord 
Jesus Christ and the Church. It would be hardly possible to show 
that in a single passage, either in the Old Testament or the New, the 
marriage relation is used to symbolise the relation between the 




































* Brighton Report, p. 333. 
t There is a very offensive use of the word ‘‘ blood ” in many of the addresses. It 
is not ‘* the blood of Christ,” or ‘‘ the blood of the everlasting covenant,” that is 


spoken of, but simply ‘‘ the blood :’—e,g. “‘ Here, then, is the need of the blood.” 
. ** The need of the blood will be known as never before.” 
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individual Christian and Christ.* The one or two exceptional passages 
—if there are any really exceptional passages—are so rare that they 
may be practically disregarded. Where, either in the Old Testament 
or the New, can any appeal to individuals be found that will justify such 
language as this Pp— 

“The heavenly Lord is offering His love and communion to many hearts 
this evening as really as ever did any earthly suitor to the object of His love. 
Will you take Him NOW?” (Oxford Report, p. 271.) 

Here is another illustration of the same corrupting style :— 

“ As we sit here do not our hearts vibrate with the words, ‘ My beloved 
spake, and said unto me, Rise up, my love, my fair one, and come away. For 
lo, the winter is past, the rainis over and gone. The flowers appear on the 
earth ; the time of singing of birds is come, and the voice of the turtle is 
heard in our land. . . . My beloved is mine, and I am His.. . . I ammy 
beloved’s and my beloved is mine.’ Will you yield yourself to Him in this 
the day of your espousals?” (Oxford Report, p. 238.) 


Of course, those persons who have formed the evil habit of rejecting the 
plain sense of Holy Scriptures as too ‘‘common ”’ for them, and who 
therefore ‘‘ spiritualise ” the tears of Joseph, can hardly help “ spiritual- 
ising” the Song of Songs; and if the Song of Songs is to be 
‘« spiritualised” at all, there will be considerable difficulty probably in 
preventing the Book from being used as illustrating the communion and 


relations between Christ and the individual Christian soul. But I 
appeal to the common sense and the good taste of the leaders of this 
movement to determine whether, on the authority of an allegorical 
interpretation imposed on a single Book in the Old Testament, it is 
legitimate and safe to persist in the use of a style of language which 
finds no justification in other parts of Holy Scripture. I warn them, 
with all the earnestness of which I am capable—and the rumours which 
are in the air give terrible emphasis to the warning—that the incessant 
use of this language is an indication that the moral atmosphere is charged 
with evil elements. It is the plague spot which has appeared again and 
again in the history of religious movements in past times. Its appear- 
ance ought at once to create alarm. Men of a robust moral nature 
may catch the infection, and be betrayed into occasional indulgence in 
this style of speech without suffering much harm. With men of an 
inferior type, and especially with women of an inferior type, the use of 


* The passage in the early verses of Rom. vii. will hardly be appealed to as in- 
validating the statement in the text—at least, by anyone whose exegetical judgment 
deserves consideration. I believe that Ps. Ixviii. 6 is often quoted as though it 
contained the assurance that God will be ‘‘the husband of the widow and the 
Father of the fatherless ;” but the Psalmist showed a finer instinct than that with 
which he is credited when his words are quoted in this way ; the passage reads : ‘fA 
Father of the fatherless and a Fudge of the widows is God in His holy habitation.” 
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this language is a sign of a demoralised condition, and their use of it 
inflicts, both upon themselves and others, harm which is literally 
unspeakable. 


It would be singularly unreasonable, however, to ascribe to the cha- 
racteristic teaching of the Conferences the evils and foilies which I 
have felt it my duty to condemn. These follies, these evils, did not 
spring into existence for the first time at Brighton and Oxford. The 
irrational and irreverent rejection of the plain sense of the narratives of 
Holy Scripture in favour of a “spiritual” sense imported into them 
by the fancy and self-will of the expositor, is a vice of which many who 
do not accept the teaching of the Conferences are guilty. The monkish 
and sentimental conception of the Christian life which appeared in the 
addresses of many of the speakers is not the creation of the new move- 
ment ; it has been familiar to us for many years. The sensuous style 
of speaking about the relations between the Lord Jesus Christ and 
ourselves has characterised certain degraded types of the religious life 
both among Protestants and Romanists. The “new teaching” found 
all these things in the men to whom it came. Hostile critics 
may say that the nature of the soil in which the teaching took root 
most early, and sprang up most freely, covers the teaching itself with 
suspicion. But I reply that the teaching ought to be received or 
rejected on its own merits. 

And this reply may be made with the greater force because it would 
not be at all just to suppose that all the speaking at the Conferences 
was open to the censures which I have freely expressed on some of it. 
There was a great deal of admirable good sense in what was said, as 
well as very much folly. There was intellectual vigour as well as in- 
tellectual feebleness. There was manly eloquence as well as effemi- 
nate sentimentalism. ‘There was a reverential acknowledgment of the 
august authority of the Lord Jesus Christ as well as a gushing fami- 
liarity in speaking of His love. There was a profound knowledge of 
the very substance of the Christian revelation as well as an ignorant 
and fantastic method of interpreting Holy Scripture. The shield has a 
golden side as well as a leaden side. I can praise as strongly as I can 
condemn. The benefits which individuals receive from the Conferences 
speak strongly in favour of their characteristic teaching. 

Some of my readers may not happen to have seen the remarkable 
“‘ Testimonies ’—chiefly from Congregational ministers—which have 
been edited by the Rev. Bryan Dale of Halifax, the Rev. Dr. Robert- 
son of Cambridge, and the Rev. Wade Robertson of Brighton.* 





* It may be right, perhaps, to state that I was not present either at Oxford or at 
Brighton. At both places the Conferences were so fixed as to cover the first Sunday 
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It appears that a meeting of between fifty and sixty gentlemen, most 
of whom were Congregational ministers, and the rest Baptist ministers, 
was held at Brighton during the Conference. It is reported that “a 
number of addresses were given, which, without exception, expressed 
a high estimate of the value of the Convention, and sometimes even 
an enthusiastic gratitude for benefits received.”* The three gentlemen 
I have just named were requested to collect and publish the “ testi- 
monies” of their brethren; and from the twenty-two “ testimonies” 
which are contained in a pamphlet issued a few weeks later I select 
three. ‘The first is from one who had known the new joy for twelve 
months. 


“QO wretched man that I am, who shall deliver me from the body of this 
death?’ Such, for many years of my life, since I have been a minister of 
Christ, was my experience. ‘The law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus 
hath made me free from the law of sin and death,’ expresses the daily ex- 
perience of the last twelve months. The weary and sometimes desperate 
conflict with the old nature has been exchanged for the rest of faith, in which 
I have been so kept, that no sin has had dominion over me, the old tempta- 
tions have lost their victory, and I have consciously walked in the light of 
God’s countenance. Work for God, often in bygone days performed as a 
duty, has been an intense delight, and the joy of the Lord has been my 
strength. A continual home trial, formerly the source of much irritation, has 
lost its burdensome weight, and in every new phase of it I can happily 
acquiesce. And best of all, the work of the Lord has prospered as never 
before ; the life of the Church has been quickened ; and many Christians, 
who before were quite unspiritual in character and lukewarm in piety, have 
sought and obtained the baptism of the Holy Ghost.” (Brighton Report, 


p- 460.) 
The second is from one who believed he had grasped something of 
the Conference teaching for eight or nine months :— 


“T went to Oxford last year. The first day’s services I attended were 
most heart-searching. I saw more clearly than before the sins of my 
Christian life, and especially of my ministry, and how partial had been my 
consecration. The text which fastened itself on my mind was, ‘I am 
crucified with Christ : nevertheless I live ; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me: 
and the life which I now live in the flesh I live by the faith of the Son of 
God, who loved me, and gave Himself for me.’ I said to myself, If I would 
be thus ‘crucified’ and have ‘ Christ living in me,’ it can be not by any 
prayers, and struggles, and resolutions, but by faith. I made confession of 
these sins, and possessed the fullest assurance of pardon. I then gave 
myself wholly to Christ, all I was and all I had, to suffer or to work for Him. 
I trusted Him wth all and for all. I was at rest; everything was in His 


in the month—when the Lord’s Supper is celebrated by all Congregational Churches, 
and when ministers are very reluctant to be away from home—and also the preceding 
week, in which most Congregational Churches hold their monthly Church meeting. 

* Brighton Report, p. 456e 
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hands. There has, indeed, not been since that full and unclouded com- 
munion I could have desired. I had, before I came to Brighton, lost part 
of the blessing because I was half afraid it might be lost, and because I was 
thinking if I could only keep what I had received I should be satisfied ; 
whereas I ought to have believed, as I do now, that He has for me ‘ greater 
things than these.’ But still my whole spiritual life was lifted into a higher 
plane ; I have never enjoyed such constant fellowship with God, such joy 
and peace in Him ; never found my ministerial work so easy and so delight- 
ful ; never had before in the same time a tithe as many who traced their 
conversion definitely to my ministry ; never been able to endure a trial as 
heavy as could come on any so calmly; and have never found as much 
victory over inward and outward sin as I have enjoyed from that time when 
I ceased from my own works, and trusted only in Jesus to keep me. And at 
Brighton I have received a fuller blessing, for I have learned more of the all- 
sufficiency of Jesus. I have found that as I have trusted Him, He has given 
me the victory over sin and self, and made it easy and joyful to say, ‘ Not my 
will but Thine be done.’ I shall, as long I live, thank God for these meet- 
ings, at which I have learnt, and have definitely received the truth, that I 
must look to self for mdthing, but to Christ for a// my soul can need. My 
life is now a life of ¢rws¢ solely ; it used to be a life of self-effort partly, and 
of trust partly ; and the union of the two marred the whole.” (Brighton 
Report, pp. 461, 462.) 





The third “testimony” is from one to whom the teaching, or his 
personal apprehension of it, was quite fresh :— 


“ T came to Brighton, having little acquaintance with the special purpose 
of the Convention, and much prejudice against it. But the good which I 
have derived from its meetings cannot be fully expressed. At first, indeed, 
what I heard seemed to be precisely the same as I was accustomed to preach 
continually, viz. that personal religion consists in direct communion with good 
[with God through ?] faith in Christ, and that just in proportion to our self- 
surrender and trust in the living and ever-present Saviour, we are filled with 
righteousness and strength. The chief aim of the speakers, however, was 
to make the latter truth a present and definite experience, or, as M. Monod 
well put it, ‘not to teach a subject, but to reach an object.’ This led me to 
deep searchings of heart, and a fresh sense of the miserable failures which I 
had experienced in seeking greater holiness, and the self-distraction which 
had so often deprived me of power in serving others. At the same time I saw 
that the teachings and promises of the word of God plainly pointed to an 
abiding joy in Christ, and not merely to transient gleams of it, such as I had 
previously known. In reading the fifteenth chapter of John, new light shone 
on the old familiar words ; and, by giving myself without reserve to Christ, 
He has filled me with His abounding love and joy, and called me to a higher 
and more blessed life. I will only add a word or two concerning the general 
character of the meetings. They have appeared to me to be pervaded by a 
really religious spirit, beyond most religious assemblies I have ever attended. 
Self has been abased, and Christ has been exalted. The Christian affection 
and courtesy shown by one towards another have also been very marked.” 
(Brighton Report, p. 460.) 
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Testimonies like these might be indefinitely multiplied. There are 
large numbers of Christian people who declare that as the result of 
attending these Conferences their whole life has been transformed. 
They say that they have received strength to overcome sin, that they 
have been released from restlessness and care, that their communion 
with God is more intimate, their joy in God more intense. They say 
that their religious life had been to a very large extent a succession of 
disappointments until they went to Oxford or Brighton, but that since 
then they have found in Christ all that they had hoped for. I know 
some persons who have not attended any Conference, but who from 
reading or from conversation have come to apprehend what they 
describe as the doctrine of Sanctification by Faith, and who affirm that 
with them too the discovery of the doctrine has led to the same bright 
results. I have seen this testimony confirmed and verified by the most 
practical evidence. Whatever may repel us in the addresses at the 
Conferences, whatever we may see in these addresses to condemn, I 
think that these facts cannot be safely disregarded. How are they to be 
accounted for? It seems to me very difficult to resist the conclusion that 
at these meetings there must have been taught some great truth, or some 
aspect of a great truth, the power of which was too divine to be impaired, 
the glory of which was too bright to be obscured, by the imperfections 
of the manner in which it was sometimes expressed and illustrated. 

On the question whether it is expedient to assemble great crowds of 
Christian people in order to bring them to “a crisis of faith, .. . toa 
point at which [they] shall say ‘By God’s grace I w#// believe God's 
promises, if I die in the act,’” * very much might be said on both sides. 
The perils inseparable from conferences of this kind are enormous. 
There are perils for those who simply attend the conferences, perils 
far graver for those who take a prominent part in them. That Christian 
men who have received a large measure of spiritual power from God, 
who have been delivered from sins which once mastered them, and 
have escaped from restlessness and uncertainty into a clear and 
enduring consciousness of restoration to God, should be ready to say 
how much God has done for them, no one disputes. Their personal 
testimony is likely to do far more to strengthen the faith of others 
in the power and love of God than the most vigorous arguments and 
the most impassioned appeals. But when thousands of people come 
together expecting to listen to this testimony, when those who are 
able to give it are the ‘chief centres of interest at immense meet- 
ings composed of persons very few of whom had ever seen each 
other before, it is impossible not to feel the gravest anxiety. St. Paul 


* Oxford Report, p. 42. 
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spoke frankly enough in his Epistles about what he had received from 
God, but I can hardly imagine St. Paul gathering great meetings at 
Corinth or at Rome—meetings of a kind that would have been certain 
to be reported in the daily newspapers if daily newspapers had existed 
in his time—and delivering speeches in which the personal element held 
the most conspicuous place. What may be said without any impro- 
priety—what ought to be said—to Christian men with whom we have 
personal relations, may not always be said to crowds of strangers in the 
hearing of all who choose to listen. What may be said incidentally and 
when occasion arises, ought not always to be made the prominent 
subject of elaborate addresses. I have heard that in the absence of a 
wise and judicious leader even the Wesleyan class-meeting—a private 
assembly seldom consisting of more than a score of persons, all known 
to each other—sometimes exerts a most pernicious influence upon its 
members. ‘The special dangers of the class-meeting are multiplied a 
thousandfold at such conferences as those which were held at Oxford 
and Brighton. ‘The prayer “Lead us not into temptation” suggests a 
caution which the promoters of such conferences would do well to lay 
to heart. I have already alluded to the rumours of a great scandal 
connected with the name of the most prominent leader of the movement. 
Though the rumours may be exaggerated, it has been publicly and formally 
acknowledged that they are not groundless. ‘The scandal, whatever its 
magnitude, invests these warnings with pathetic solemnity. If he “ that 
thinketh he standeth” should “take heed lest he fall,” there is infinitely 
greater reason for him to take heed who is perpetually saying that ‘‘ he 
standeth ;” and it cannot be right to place men in a position in which 
they are expected to be perpetually saying this. The Conferences were 
called to listen to expositions of a great doctrine and to invoke a great 
blessing, but the supreme attraction was the testimony of well-known 
men who are always ready to declare publicly that they have come to 
know the doctrine, and that the blessing is theirs. To these men all 
eyes were turned. What they said that they had personally experienced, 
the thousands of devout and earnest people who listened to them 
desired to experience themselves. No Christian man, however wise, 
however modest, however strong, could stand on such an elevation 
without danger. Those who have promoted these Conferences should 
remember that it was the devil who set the Lord Jesus Christ on the 
“ pinnacle of the temple ;” the position of the most prominent speakers 
at Oxford and Brighton was not less perilous. 

The Conferences are open to criticism on another ground. The 
meetings in each case were arranged to extend over ‘‘ten days.” The 
allusion is obvious. As the disciples waited “ ten days ” for the coming 
of the Holy Ghost, and “continued with one accord in prayer and 
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supplication,” the arrangement suggests that Christian people in our 
own times may do well to wait “ten days” for the same transcendent 
blessing. The suggestion is most mischievous. It is as irrational for us 
to wait for the coming of the Holy Ghost—in the sense in which ‘the 
hundred and twenty disciples waited for His coming—as it would be for 
us to wait for the birth of the Lord Jesus Christ. Christ has come. The 
Holy Ghost has also come. ‘We may pray for fresh manifestations of the 
power of the Spirit, but to pray and to wait for His coming—to imply 
that we are in a position at all like that of the disciples before the 
Day of Pentecost—is to forget that the Spirit came to the Church 
more than 1,800 years ago, and has never forsaken it. 

For all this, the Conferences have, I believe, accomplished a vast 
and almost incalculable amount of good. They have created a new 
epoch in the religious life of large numbers of Christian people who 
attended them, and of large numbers of Christian people who were un- 
able to attend them. Perhaps the greatest good which they have done 
coasists in the deep and general interest which they have excited in the 
whole question of Sanctification. In the great assemblies which met 
day after day at Brighton last spring, there was something which ap- 
pealed most powerfully to the imagination. The assemblies were com- 
posed of Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Independents, Baptists, Luthe- 
rans, Moravians, Plymouth Brethren, Methodists, and members of the 
Society of Friends. They came from both sides of the Atlantic, and 
from every quarter of the globe. At the last meeting of the Conference 
there was a most impressive scene. The Chairman of the meeting 
said : 

“ We should now like to commend our brethren from abroad in special 
prayer to God, if they will rise. Will our friends from India rise?’ In silencey 
one here and another there, all over the room, and on the platform, rose, as 
each succeeding nationality was mentioned :—‘ And those from China,—And 
from Australia,—And from America,—And from Jerusalem,—And from the 
Cape of Good Hope,—And from the Sandwich Islands,—And from France,— 
And from Germany,—And from Switzerland,—And from Holland,-—And 
from Belgium,—And from Norway,—And from Sweden,—And from Russia, 
And from Austria,—And from Italy—And from Spain,—And from Persia, 
—And any others who are not dwellers in Great Britain or Ireland.’” 

First they were prayed for in silence, and then audible prayer was 
offered “ commending them to God and the word of His grace.” 

Scenes like this are never likely to pass away from the memory of those 
who witnessed them. They are the ‘‘ rhetoric” by which the teaching 
of the Conferences has stirred the emotions and filled the imagination ot 
thousands. ‘The interest which the Conferences have excited will, I 
trust, secure attention for this series of papers on “te New Testament 
Theory of Sanctification.” 
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TITHES. 


HE chapter on Tithes in Sir Robert Phillimore’s *‘ Ecclesiastical 

Law” occupies more than a hundred pages. It contains a variety 
of most curious and amusing information. Take, for instance, Lord 
Chancellor Hardwicke’s judgment in the case of “Smith v. Wyatt.” To 
explain the judgment, it may be necessary, perhaps, to remind my 
readers that tithes, with regard to their value, are divided into great 
tithes and small tithes : the great tithes go to the Rector, and the small 
tithes to the Vicar. Ina certain parish in Essex, the Rector claimed 
the tithe of potatoes sown in the common fields. The Vicar pleaded 
that tithes are great or small according to the mature of the crops on 
which they are levied, not according to the quantity of the crop; that 
tithes on corn, whether the corn is cultivated on a large or on a 
small scale, are great tithes, and therefore go to the Rector; and 
that tithes on potatoes, whether the potatoes are cultivated on a large or 
on a small scale, are small tithes, and therefore go to the Vicar. Lord 
Chancellor Hardwicke gave it in favour of the Vicar. He says :— 


“The question is, whether potatoes planted in fields are great or small 
tithes. Potatoes, in their nature, are small tithes ; then the question will be, 
whether they receive any alteration of their right by cultivating in greater 
or smaller quantities. When the distinction of great and small tithes was at 
first settled, probably it was upon the foundation that the former yiclded 
tithes in greater quantities; and the species of tithes which were called 
small, produced but in small quantities; though it might be arbitrary at 
first, yet it hath grown into a rule, and fixed so for the sake of certainty. If 
this sort of roots should be called small tithes when planted in gardens, and 
great when planted in fields, it would introduce the utmost confusion, and 
must vary in every year in every parish. If the quantity will turn small 
tithes into great, why will it not turn great tithes into small, when the quan- 


tity of great tithes is but small?” 


As potatoes were not introduced into England until the sixteenth cen- 
tury, by which time all our “ pious ancestors” who are supposed to 
have voluntarily endowed the clergy with the tithes of their estates for 
ever, had unhappily become an extinct race, this question about pota- 
toes was one which could not have been anticipated in the original 
trusts and settlements by which the tithes were conferred. Lord Hard- 
wicke’s judgment was clearly a very sensible one. 

Tithes were at one time payable, not only on the proceeds of the 
land, but on the profits of trade and on the wages of labour. By a 
constitution of Archbishop Winchelsea, it is ordained that— 


“¢ Personal tithes shall be paid of artificers and merchandisers—that is, of 
the gain of their commerce ; as also of carpenters, smiths, masons, weavers, 
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annkeepers, and all other workmen and hirelings, that they pay tithes of their 
wages, unless such hireling shall give something in certain to the use or for 
the light of the church, if the rector shall so think proper ;’” ; 


‘that is to say, they shall pay the tenth part of the profit, deducting first 
all necessary expenses.’”* 

By a law passed in the reign of King Edward VI., this obligation to 
levy tithes on the profits of trade and on wages was subjected to con- 
siderable limitations. To quote Sir Robert Phillimore’s summary account 
of the Act: “First, where the canon law was general that all persons in 
all places should pay their personal tithes, the Act restrains it to such 
kind of persons only as have accustomably used to pay the same within 
forty years before the making of the Act. Secondly, whereas by the 
ecclesiastical laws they might before this Act have examined the party 
upon his oath concerning his gains, this Act restrains that course, so that 
the party cannot be examined upon oath. Thirdly, by this Act the 
day-labourer is freed from the payment of his personal tithes.” 

The Act of Edward VI. and “ the constitution of Archbishop Win- 
chelsea,” when taken together, are extremely instructive. They throw 
great light on the question by which so many persons are perplexed—the 
origin and growth of the tithe system. No one will contend that these 
personal tithes were payable under the gift of “‘pious ancestors.’ 
ven the devoutest admirers of this ancient and mystical race, even the 
wildest of Church defenders, would shrink from maintaining that in the 
reign of King Edward VI. a merchant in Bristol was under an obliga- 
tion to pay tithes of his profits because an ancestor of his, who had 
deen lying quietly in his grave for half a century when William the Con- 
queror came to England, solemnly devoted to the Church a tenth of the 
clear income of all his descendants to the end of time. A ‘pious 
ancestor” of this sort would be a very troublesome kind of person. 
Rather than trace one’s descent from so extremely benevolent and reli- 
gious a gentleman, one would prefer to belong to that numerous class of 
persons who have no grandfathers. The real state of the case is very 
obvious. ‘The priests claimed the payment of personal tithes as well as 
of tithes on the produce of the land. The people, more or less gener- 
ally, submitted to the claim. The civil law stepped in and regulated 
the payment—enforcing and yet restricting it. The seventh section of 
the Act of King Edward VI. reads thus :— 


“Every person exercising merchandises, bargaining and selling, clothing, 
handicraft, or other art or faculty by such kind of persons, and in such places 
as heretofore, within these forty years, have accustomably used to pay such 
personal tithes, or of right ought to pay (other than such as be common day- 





* Sir Robert Phillimore’s ‘‘ Ecclesiastical Law,” p. 1536. 
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labourers) shall yearly, at or before the feast of Easter, pay for his personal 
tithes the tenth part of his clear gains ; his charges and expenses, according 
to his estate, condition, or degree, to be therein abated, allowed, and 
deducted.” 


This requirement of a custom of forty years seems to have been fatal 
to the clergy. Sir Robert Phillimore states that the only instance which 
Sir Simon Degge could find for above a hundred years before his time, 
of a clergyman suing for the profits of such trades—was under the 
reign of King James I. ‘‘ The parson of a parish in Bristol libelled in 
the spiritual court against an innkeeper to have tithes of the profit of 
his kitchen, stable, and wine-cellar, and did set forth in his libel that he 
made great gain in selling of his beer, having bought it for £4500 and 
sold it for £1,000, of which gain he ought to have tithe, by the com- 
mon law of the realm.” The parson seems to have lost his suit. 

Personal tithes, according to the late Dean of Arches, are paid 
scarcely anywhere in England now, “unless for mills, or fish caught at 
sea; and then payable where the party hears divine service and receives 
the sacraments.” This looks very like a premium on neglect of church- 
going ; for if a ‘‘ party” stops at home on Sunday, it would appear 
that no clergyman can claim tithes of this kind.* He states that in the 
parish of Paul, in the county of Cornwall, it is the custom to pay one- 
tenth of all the fish caught and brought on shore within the parish, and 
as ordinary tithes are liable to poor-rate, the proprietors of the 
tithe of fish were declared rateable to the poor in respect of this 
tithe. 

All these curious facts are unfriendly to the theory that we have to 
pay tithes, and ought to pay them, because our “ pious ancestors,” with 
magnificent benevolence, devoted a tenth of the produce of their estates 
to religious purposes to the end of time. Whether, if our ancestors. 
were as pious and as benevolent as this theory alleges, we should be 
bound to carry out their intentions, is a question which need not be dis- 
cussed ; and whether the present mode of appropriating tithes would be 
the nearest approach we could make to carrying out their intentions, is 
another question which it is hardly necessary to investigate. The theory 
is so astounding that it requires a strenuous effort of imagination to 
understand its grandeur. There was a time, it seems, when England 
was a true island of saints. From Berwick-on-Tweed to the Land’s- 
End, from the Menai Straits to the mouth of the Humber, the whole 
country was in the hands of landholders, who were inspired with a com- 
mon zeal for the glory of God and the prosperity of the Church. Un- 
forced, at the impulse of their own generous hearts, they consecrated 





* ** Ecclesiastical Law,” p. 1538. 
Pp. 153 
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a tenth of the produce of their estates to the support of the clergy : 
a tenth, precisely a tenth in every case—no more, no less. The uni- 
formity of the proportion was in itself a miracle, reminding one of the 
manna in the wilderness, “when they did mete it with an omer—he 
that gathered much had nothing over, and he that gathered little had no 
lack.” What is hardly less astonishing is the fact that these benevo- 
lent men were so benevolent that they devoted to the same sacred pur- 
poses a tenth of the harvest of all their successors. ‘The narrow limits 
of their own lives could not satisfy the vastness of their liberality. 
They saw in vision the long line of their descendants ; they saw millions 
of acres, which as yet had never been touched by the plough, covered 
in remote centuries with golden grain; they saw vast tracts of marsh 
land drained by skilful and energetic engineers, and transformed into 
a garden ; they saw the rich and varied products of other countries, pro- 
ducts as yet unknown to English soil, brought across the ocean by the 
enterprise of future generations—brocoli from Italy, cabbages from 
Holland, hops from the Spanish Netherlands, potatoes from America, 
apricots from Greece, peaches from Persia, strawberries from Flanders 
and the Levant ; and amazed at the wealth which was to be possessed 
by their distant posterity, grateful to the Providence that was to confer 
it, they piously devoted a tenth of it all to the Church. They were to 
die long before the country was to be enriched by the genius and 
industry whose future triumphs filled their fancy ; the wealth was never 
to be theirs for the purposes of mere personal enjoyment; but the 
noblest satisfaction that can be derived from wealth is the satisfaction 
of giving it away to worthy objects; this, at least, was within their 
reach ; and therefore they gave to the clergy a tenth—not of their own 
income merely, which was poor enough, but a tenth of the income of 
their children to the thirtieth and fortieth generation. There is some 
satisfaction in having a theory of this kind to maintain. It affords an 
endless theme for declamation and for fancy. In what stirring appeals 
to the memory of these illustrious and munificent friends of the Church, 
speakers on Church Defence platforms might indulge! What apostro- 
phes there might be to the spirits of these princely benefactors! They 
might be described as disturbed in their immortal rest, rising from their 
thrones to watch with eager interest the modern conflict between the 
defenders of their sacred gifts and the agitators who would appropriate 
these gifts to common and profane uses. The people who believe in 
this theory ought never to be dull. Their speeches should be as 
interesting as a romance, and as brilliant and as gorgeous as a tale from 
the ‘Arabian Nights.” But, unfortunately, the theory will not stand the 
wear and tear of controversy. It is too glittering and splendid to be 
used too much. Already it is being folded up and laid aside. 
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The actual history of the origin of the tithe system is a very dull 
matter when compared with this exciting and dazzling dream. It may 
be well that I should give the history as it is told by a clergyman, and 
I do not know that the story is told more briefly or more accurately by 
anyone than by the Rev. J. E. Riddle, in his ‘ Manual of Christian 
Antiquities” :— 

“The payment of tithes (decimz) and first-fruits (primitiz) would, 
perhaps, in the absence of accurate information, be supposed to have been 
amongst the earliest institutions of the Christian Church, inasmuch as it 
may be evidently traced to a Jewish origin. But the fact is, that this custom 
is of no earlier date in the Church than the fourth or fifth century. Some 
persons, indeed, have thought that they discover an indication of the pay- 
ment of first fruits in the writings of Irenzeus. But the expression to which 
they refer occurs only in the old Latin translation of that author, and is of 
doubtful authority ; and besides this, it really relates only to the bread and 
wine presented as an offering in the Eucharist. Irenzeus, indeed, says that 
Christians should pay tithes, in order not be behind the Jews in works of 
piety and liberality, and the same sentiment is repeated by Chrysostom, and 
other ecclesiastical writers. But there exists no proof that tithes were 
actually paid, or exacted as universally due. Many Christians appear to have 
given both first-fruits and tithes to the clergy and the poor; but the gift was 
purely voluntary ; nor was any such payment demanded by law during the 
first five centuries. It is a mistake to suppose that such a law was made as 
early as the time of Constantine the Great. There is no law of Constantine’s 
now extant that makes express mention of any such thing. That which 
comes nearest to it seems to be the law about an annual allowance of corn 
to the clergy, in all cities, out of the public treasuries; but this was not so 
much as the tenth of the yearly products, for the whole tribute itself seems 
to have been no more. For in some laws of the Theodosian code the 
emperor's tribute is called decime, ¢éthes. Unless, therefore, we can suppose, 
that Constantine settled the whole tribute of the empire upon the Church, 
which it is evident that he did not, we cannot take that law for a settlement 
of tithes upon the clergy. 

“ Augustine and Chrysostom speak of tithes ; and there can be no doubt 
that they were paid to the Church, although not demanded by law, before the 
end of the fourth century. 

“Towards the end of the sixth century, we meet with laws respecting 
tithes ; but even then only eccleszastical laws. In these no reference is made 
to any law of the empire on the same subject; and the penalty threatened 
for non-payment is purely ecclesiastical, namely, excommunication. 

“ Charlemagne appears to have been the first who established the universal 
payment of tithes by a civil law, and rendered it compulsory. That emperor 
himself paid tithes from his private property and his Saxon possessions. 
And his successors confirmed and completed the system of tithe law, which 
was subsequently introduced into England and Sweden.” 


The successive movements in the history are very plainly marked. 
At first, tithes were paid voluntarily, the bishops and clergy satisfying 
themselves with exhortation ; then, the payment of tithes was enforced 
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by ecclesiastical law, under penalty of excommunication ; at last the 
civil power stepped in and made the payment of tithes universally com- 
pulsory, like the payment of other taxes. 

Sir Robert Phillimore, who on a subject of this kind is, of course, a 
very high authority, gives a similar account of “ The Origin of Tithes in 
England.” His section under that title is a short one, and I give the 
whole of it :— 


“ What was paid to the Church for several of the first ages after Christ, 
was all brought to them by way of offerings ; and these were made either at 
the altar, or at the collections, or else occasionally. 

“ Afterwards, about the year 794, Offa, king of Mercia (the most potent of 
all the Saxon kings of his time in this island), made a law, whereby he gave 
unto the Church the tithes of all his kingdom ; which, the historian tells us, 
was done to expiate the death of Ethelbert, king of the East Angles, whom 
in the year preceding he had caused to be basely murdered. 

“* But that tithes were before paid in England by way of offerings, accord- 
ing to the ancient usage and decrees of the Church, appears from the canons 
of Egbert, Archbishop of York, about the year 750; and from an epistle of 
Boniface, Archbishop of Maintz, which he wrote to Cuthbert, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, about the same time; and from the seventeenth canon of the 
general council, holden for the whole kingdom at Chalchuth in the year 787. 
But this law of Offa was that which first gave the Church a civil right in 
them in this land by way of property and inheritance, and enabled the clergy 
to gather and recover them as their legal due, by the coercion of the civil 
power. 

“Yet this establishment of Offa reached no further than to the kingdom 
of Mercia, over which Offa reigned, until Ethelwulph, about sixty years after, 
enlarged it for the whole realm of England.” 


It has been contended, I believe, that Offa’s law was a purely eccle- 
siastical edict, and that Ethelwulph’s gift was a gift of the tithes 
of his own personal estates. Whether Sir Robert Phillimore and 
the great authorities whom he follows are accurate or inaccurate in 
fixing the precise date when the civil law first gave the clergy a civil 
right in tithes, is, however, a comparatively unimportant question : it 
is a question for historians, not for lawyers or statesmen. What is 
noticeable is, that the late Dean of Arches, a great ecclesiastical lawyer, 
and a strenuous defender of the highest pretensions of the Church of 
England, gives an account of ‘‘the Origin of Tithes in England,” with- 
out suggesting even incidentally that we have to pay tithes in the nine- 
teenth century, because in the eighth century and the ninth, our pious 
ancestors devoted to the Church—in the way of private gifts—a tenth 
of the future produce of their estates. Such a conception of the origin 
of tithes never seems to have crossed his mind. Such a conception 
would have been impossible to an ecclesiastical lawyer. Had it been 
suggested to him he would have rejected it with contempt. 
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He gives the same account of the matter as is given by Mr. Riddle, 
the same account as is given by Liberation speakers and lecturers :— 

(1) Originally the tithes were paid voluntarily, just as we now pay 
subscriptions to missionary societies and Sunday-schools, only the 
clergy persuaded the people to give a definite proportion of their 
income to philanthropic and religious purposes—thus anticipating by 
fourteen centuries the admirable work of Dr. Cather and the Systematic 
Beneficence Society. 

(2) After a time, the payment of tithes was enforced by ecclesiastical 
law and ecclesiastical penalties. There was never such a golden age of 
universal benevolence as the defenders of the “ pious ancestor” theory 
have imagined. Mr. Riddle never discovered it in investigating 
“Christian Antiquities ;” Sir Robert Phillimore has found no trace of 
it in the records of the Court of Arches. In the “ages of faith,” as 
now, some men gave voluntarily and gave freely ; many never gave at 
all. The terrors of excommunication, which were very formidable, were 
invoked to give urgency to the claims of the Church. 

(3) What even excommunication failed to accomplish, the civil law 
achieved. The king came to the aid of the priest ; when the appeal 
from the pulpit and the curse from the altar were powerless, it was still 
possible to levy a distress. In England the civil law first stepped in, 
according to the opinion of Sir Robert Phillimore, in 794, and the law 
was extended to the whole of England sixty years after. Whether the 
dates are right or not, Sir Robert Phillimore’s authority can hardly be 
contested when he affirms that the civil law—not the gift of pious 
ancestors—gives the clergy of the Established Church the power 
to gather and receive tithes as their legal due. 

When the civil law had once made the whole country subject to 
tithes, the development of the system was very simple and easy. When 
waste lands were enclosed, it did not matter whether the landholder 
was pious or profane—his land had to pay a tenth to the Church. It is 
probable that 300 years ago the acreage under cultivation in England 
and Wales was less than one-fourth of the acreage under cultivation at 
the present time; in other words, 18,000,000 acres out of about 
25,000,000 acres began to pay tithes six or seven hundred years after 
all the pious ancestors who are supposed to have given the tithes had 
passed away.* It is estimated that about 11,000,000 acres have been 
enclosed since 1685. That we had any “ pious ancestors” under 
William III. and during the last century, while Swift was writing 
‘Gulliver's Travels,” while Addison and Steele were writing the 


* See Miall’s “ Title Deeds,” page 58. 
t+ See Haydon’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Dates,’’ under ‘‘ Commons.” 
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Spectator, and while Johnson’s talk was being written down by Boswell 
for the delight of all future time, is, of course, incredible. These eleven 
millions of acres have therefore become titheable under the authority of 
the civil law. 

The law has appropriated the tithes to the maintenance of those epis- 
copal clergy who consent to become officers of the State Church. When 
the State concludes that it has no longer any occasion for the services of 
these officers, it may dismiss them—respecting, of course, the vested 
interests of individuals—and may appropriate the tithes to other 
national uses. 


« 
—_——e, eo 
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THe LuTHERAN, METHODIST, AND FREE CHURCHES 
oF FRANCE. 

N a previous article on the National Reformed Church of France, * 
I reference was made to other religious communities which, though 
far inferior in point of numbers, are doing much for the cause of Pro- 
testantism. We now purpose to give a slight sketch of these smaller 
Churches. 

I.—THE LUTHERAN CHURCH. 

We begin with the Lutheran, or Church of the Augsburg Confession, 
as it is officially styled. Like the Reformed Church it is supported by 
the State, and, in spite of its recent losses, holds an important position in 
some parts of the country. Indeed, the very trials which it has had to 
endure through the annexation to Germany of the Departments of the 
Upper and Lower Rhine, where its chief strength lay, lead us to turn to 
it with a feeling of sincere sympathy. The Church has not merely lost 
the majority of its pastors and members, but also nearly all its govern- 
ing body, and many of its finest institutions. Strasburg was, in fact, the 
centre of French Lutheranism. It was the seat of a Faculty of Theo- 
logy and of a Protestant Seminary with a united staff of twelve 
professors, among whom was M. Reuss, the distinguished author of the 
‘* History of the Canon,” &c. There also was a Protestant gymnasium 
with 600 pupils, besides a number of rich foundations. A few figures 
will, however, do more than any amount of statement to make the 
extent of the loss apparent. 

Previous to the war, the Lutheran Church in France had 233 
parishes, 386 temples (96 of which were subject to the Szmultaneum, as 
it is called; in other words, were used in common by the Protestants 
and the Catholics), 713 schools, 317 pastors, and a membership (using 


* CONGREGATIONALIST for January. 
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the word in its most general sense) of about 305,000 souls ; and now 
the numbers are as follows: 51 parishes, 89 temples, 165 schools, 
76 pastors, and 81,000 members.* In other words, the Lutheran 
Church in France is reduced to one-fourth of its former dimensions, 
and French Protestantism has lost one-fifth of its numerical strength. 

This diminution of their forces, instead of leading to a closer 
and more thorough union among those that remain, has rather served 
to widen the breach already existing through the presence of a large 
rationalistic element. The two sections into which French Luther- 
anism is divided, both locally and ecclesiastically, represent severally 
the two opposite doctrines which have long been contending for the 
mastery. ‘The district of Montbéliard is largely given over to ration- 
alism, while that of Paris is a fortress of orthodoxy. There seems, 
indeed, much probability that the Montbéliard division will event- 
ually be merged into the Reformed Church, thus leaving the Paris 
division—which includes one or two Lutheran communities at Lyons, at 
Nice, and in Algeria—the sole representative of Lutheranism in France. 
So far as religious life is concerned, the loss of the Montbéliard divi- 
sion, with its empty churches and its indifferent or heterodox pastors, 
would be no great blow to the Church as a Church. On the other 
hand, this fresh diminution of its numbers would reduce it to such 
small proportions as to give it the appearance of being little more than 
a sect composed of some 35,000 persons. It is impossible to predict 
what the issue of the present conflict may be; but the recent with- 
drawal from the Directory of the Church of three of its most eminent. 
men—MM. Mettetal, Cuvier, and Wurtz—makes it very evident that a 
crisis is at hand. Meanwhile, we may observe that in Paris the Church 
of the Augsburg Confession is a power for good. Its worship is con- 
ducted with a greater amount of decorum and fervour than in the 
Reformed Church. Its various institutions—and especially its Evan- 
gelical work in the Faubourg St. Marcel, with educational appliances. 
of every kind—are carried on with spirit and energy, while its pastors are 
not only men of talent and earnestness, but are thoroughly Evangelical. 
in doctrine. 


Il.—THE METHODIST CHURCHES. 


English Methodists have for many years directed their efforts towards: 
France. About the close of the last century, Wesleyanism having 
obtained a footing in the Channel Islands, some of the most zealous of 
the new converts felt called to visit the neighbouring shores of Nor- 
mandy. In 1791 the Rev. Dr. Coke, hearing that there was an open- 

* These are the statistics of the parishes still belonging to France as published in 
1870. It is probable that they are rather above than below the present numbers. 
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ing for the preaching of the Gospel in Paris, proceeded to that city, and 
purchased a small room near the Seine. But he soon discovered that 
the letter which had induced him to take this step, and which had 
originally been addressed to Lady Huntingdon, was written by two 
English schoolmasters, who sought in this way to bring their institution 
under the notice of Christians in England, and that there was anything 
but a desire on the part of the Parisians to hear the Gospel. The hall} 
had therefore to be re-sold and the mission abandoned. Shortly after- 
wards war broke out, and nothing further could be attempted. But when 
peace was proclaimed, the Conference again turned their thoughts to 
France ; and in 1818 they appointed the Rev. Charles Cook to under- 
take a missionary journey through the country. His labours were 
chiefly devoted to the South; and for some years he worked in con- 
junction with such of the Reformed pastors as were willing to accept his 
aid. In process of time, and when other ministers had been sent out, 
and many persons had been converted, it was deemed well to break off 
this connection with the Reformed Church, and establish separate 
Churches ; and at length, in 1852, a Methodist Evangelical Church was 
formed, independent of the English Conference, which had hitherto 
sustained and directed the French Mission. ‘This Church has now 
about 2,000 members, 30 pastors, and 180 chapels. The first preachers 
were mostly men from the Channel Islands ; but these veterans are now 
rapidly giving place to their sons and converts, men of better training, 
and more thoroughly French in their notions and predilections. To 
some of them—and especially to the sons of Dr. Cook—the cause of 
truth in France owes much. Pastor J. P. Cook has laboured most 
earnestly in the promotion of Sunday-schools; while his brother, the 
late lamented Emile Cook, who was saved from the wreck of the Vil/e 
du Hévre only to die shortly after from the effects of the shock which 
his system had received, was a man whose ministry in different parts of 
France was greatly blessed. 


IIl.—THE FREE CHURCHES. 


We now come to a section of French Protestantism with which the 
readers of this magazine are likely to have special sympathy, viz. the 
Free Churches. By this term is generally understood the Churches 
belonging to the Union of Evangelical Churches founded in 1849, and 
the fourteenth synod of which was held in September last at Laforce. 
We must therefore direct our attention to the origin and history of this 
Union ; but before doing so it is well to observe that Free Churches had 
existed in France long before 1849. 

One of the first results of the spiritual awakening that originated in 
Switzerland as early as 1815 was seen in the Evangelistic labours of 
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Henri Pyt, Felix Neff, Ami Bost, and others. Some of these devoted 
men came over to this country, and, having received ordination at the 
hands of Dr. Pye-Smith, John Clayton, and others, returned to France, 
and proclaimed the glad tidings of salvation among the Protestant 
Churches. In this way many persons were awakened, and not find- 
ing the means of promoting their spiritual life in connection with 
the Reformed Church, they began to meet together for mutual edifica- 
tion. Such was the origin of the Independent Churches at Orthez and 
Ste. Foy. In the latter place the President of the Consistory, M. Re- 
clus, felt constrained to leave the National Church, and very soon after 
became the pastor of the Church at Orthez. In 1830 a Free Church 
was formed at Lyons under the auspices of Adolphe Monod, whose 
earnest preaching of the Gospel, together with his refusal to countenance 
what he regarded as a desecration of the Lord’s Supper, led to his dis- 
missal by the Consistory. Strangely enough, M. Monod saw his way 
clear to re-enter the Reformed Church; and for many years, and 
indeed to the day of his death, continued to be a man of commanding 
influence, as well by the beauty of his Christian character as by the ex- 
traordinary eloquence and fidelity of his preaching. But though the 
infant Church at Lyons did not long enjoy the services of him who 
must ever be regarded as its founder, it continued to exist, and in the 
years that have followed since, it has been the means of gathering into 
the fold of Christ large numbers of poor Roman Catholics in and 
around the city. At the present time it has a membership of more than 
500 persons. 

Another of the Free Churches that sprang up before 1849 is that at 
Laforce. Until 1843 the Reformed Church in that place had formed 
part of the Consistorial Church at Bergerac, and the pastors from the 
latter place went there twice a month. But about this time, a revival 
having occurred amongst some of the members, a desire was felt to have 
a pastor residing amongst them. ‘The Government was not unwilling to 
grant this desire, but when two candidates presented themselves for the 
post, one a man known and beloved by the Church, the other holding 
views of an opposite character, the Church chose the former and the Con- 
sistory nominated the latter. Thus thwarted, the pious members of the 
Church withdrew, and with them the pastor of their choice, Jean Bost. 
More than thirty years have elapsed since then, but the Church still re- 
mains under the care of its first pastor, aided by M. E. Monod. In 
addition to all his ministerial duties, M. Bost has performed an immense 
service for suffering humanity. In his five asylums, now so well known, 
are gathered together at the present time 300 orphans, blind children, 
epileptics, and idiots. A sixth asylum has just been added, which, under 
the name of Ze Repos, is to be a resting-place for aged female teachers. 
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Nor must we omit to notice the Taitbout Church in Paris, with which 
the name of Mark Wilks will ever be associated. ‘The Church, properly 
speaking, was not formed till 1849, but as far back as 1830 five Christian 
men, availing themselves of the freedom granted by the government that 
came into power in that year, opened a room in the Rue Taitbout. The 
first minister was M. Audebez, formerly a pastor in the Reformed Church. 
The work, which was then entirely of an evangelistic character, was 
crowned with such success that it became necessary to secure another 
place of meeting ; accordingly in 1840 a chapel was erected in the Rue 
de Provence. Without pursuing the history further we may say that this 
Church became, and for many years continued to be, a centre of much 
religious and benevolent effort. From it came the impulse which 
led to the formation of most of the evangelical and missionary societies 
of France. Among its later ministers have been such men as E. de 
Pressensé, Bersier, and Fisch, to whom we must now add M. Lichten- 
berger, formerly a Professor in the Lutheran Faculty of Theology at 
Strasburg. 

The revolution of 1848, and the political changes to which it gave rise, 
led many members of the Reformed Church to think that the moment was 
come when an attempt should be made to try and establish something 
like order and harmony in their Church. Accordingly a general synod 
was convened in Paris, but such was the divergence of opinion, that all 
hope of getting the assembly to adopt a Confession of Faith had to be 
abandoned, and the discussions did little more than intensify the disorder 
already existing. Frederick Monod was the President of the Consistory 
of Paris at that time, and was called upon to preach the opening sermon, 
in which he boldly maintained that if the Church failed to declare its faith 
in a clear and positive manner, and to establish Scriptural discipline, it 
would prove itself unfaithful to its Divine Head, and to its history in 
the past. Finding that no definite statement of the divinity of our Lord 
could be obtained from the Assembly, M. Monod, true to his deep con- 
victions, withdrew, and subsequently resigned his influential, and, we 
may add, lucrative position in the Church. In this decisive step he 
was accompanied by a layman whose name will ever be held in high 
esteem by Evangelical Protestants, the late Comte Agénor de Gasparin. 
Out of this movement, and through the initiative of these two conscien- 
tious men, arose in the following year the Union of Evangelical Churches. 
Most of the Independent Churches already in existence, as well as the 
pastors who sympathised with and had followed the example of Messrs. 
Monod and deGasparin, felt that it would be well to unite their forces, and 
while allowing to each individual Church liberty to frame its own special 
mode of government, worship, and discipline, to endeavour to present 
to the country the aspect of a body one in its hearty acceptance of the 
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fundamental doctrines of the Gospel, and in its endeavour to promote 
the kingdom of Christ. On this broad basis the Union was founded. 
No attempt was made to bringabout uniformity of practice ; such ques- 
tions as that of baptism are left open, and as a matter of fact it may be 
stated that most of the pastors hold the doctrine of adult baptism, 
though they do not regard the subject as of sufficient importance to lead 
them to separate themselves from their brethren who may be of a dif- 
ferent opinion. 

At the first constituent synod some thirty Churches already formed, 
or in process of formation, were represented, while seven others wrote to 
express their sympathy with the movement. Some of them subsequently 
withdrew, but now, after nearly a quarter of a century, we find the union 
composed of forty-five Churches, many of them strong and able to main- 
tain themselves, but the rest, nearly half the number, requiring help 
from the central fund. In addition to these forty-five Churches, there 
are about fifteen stations under the direction of an active and in- 
telligent evangelistic committee, who are determined, as far as their 
means will allow, to carry the Gospel into those departments of France 
where the Protestants are almost entirely destitute of Evangelical teach- 
ing. Here, then, is an organisation exercising much influence in dif- 
ferent parts of France, and especially in the capital, and deserving the 
hearty sympathy and support of all friends of Evangelical Free Church 
life. It has not fulfilled all the expectations of its founders, it has not 
yet become a self-supporttng body, but its services to the cause of truth 
and freedom have been considerable, and we trust it will more and more 
rally around it the sympathies of evangelical Protestants. It has several 
men of mark and influence connected with it, besides those already 
mentioned as belonging to the Taitbout Church, such as Professor 
Rosseuw St. Hilaire, of the Sorbonne, and Roger Hollard, and last, but 
not least, Theodore Monod, who until lately has occupied his lamented 
father’s pulpit in Paris, but has now devoted himself for a year to the 
work of the Inner Mission, and to the promotion of the doctrine of the 
higher life. 

The mention of this last name very naturally prepares the way for a 
passing notice of the singularly honoured position which the Monod 
family has taken in the history of Protestantism in France in recent 
times. In the time of Napoleon I. a M. Monod was one of the pastors 
of the Oratoire Church in Paris. He had five sons, four of whom 
entered the ministry, the fifth became a medical man. ‘Two, 
Frederick and Adolphe, have passed to their rest and reward ; the 
others, Horace and William and Dr. Gustave, are still living, while the 
sons of all the five are serving God in various departments of labor. 
Five, at least, are pastors of the Reformed or Free Churches. 
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In concluding this notice of Free Church life in France, we wish it to 
be understood that we have not attempted to give a complete view of 
the whole subject. Nothing has been said of the Baptist communities, 
ten in number, that deem it right to stand aloof from their brethren who 
will not adopt their special views. Nor has mention been made of the 
various Evangelical societies, which are pursuing a most useful and 
necessary work among both Protestants and Roman Catholics. But 
enough has, we trust, been said to convince every thoughtful reader 
that outside of the State-paid Protestant Churches there is an 
amount of earnest religious life and activity, the future results of which 
it is impossible to estimate. There are signs that a new day is dawn- 
ing for Protestantism in France. A religious awakening seems to have 
begun. 


——— + See 8 oe 
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E are glad to be able to say that the Committee of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund are taking steps for bringing the actual and 
the anticipated results of the survey of the Holy Land more fully under the 
notice of the public than has yet been done. ‘The high price put on 
the quarterly reports, and the fact that they are never published so as to 
be in time for the booksellers’ usual quarterly publications, have 
rendered these little pamphlets comparatively useless ; at all events, 
beyond the circle of subscribers. The want of any editorial résumé, 
and the irregular value of the papers published in the reports—some of 
which are of very great practical interest, while others are merely specu- 
lative—have also tended to dull that intelligent curiosity which any real 
and well-digested information on the subject of Palestine cannot fail to 
arouse in a large section of the Church of Christ. These inconveni- 
ences will be, we hope, to some extent counterbalanced by the delivery 
of lectures throughout the country. As a kind of specimen of what 
may thus be effected, Lieutenant Conder has visited Manchester and 
other places, where his simple and condensed account of some por- 
tions of his very numerous and important discoveries has excited very 
marked interest. 

It has been justly remarked that no commentary on Scripture can be 
so instructive as an actual map of the Holy Land, which shall not only 
identify every locality named in the Bible, but also indicate the features 
of the country. Even as to much that is regarded as well known, and 
marked without hesitation on the best existing maps, there is room for 
great improvement, both in the extent and in the accuracy of our know- 
ledge. For the formal reading of a certain number of unintelligible 
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names, we shall be enabled, by the completion of the Ordnance map, 
to substitute the clear comprehension of the direction, the time occu- 
pied by, and the general conduct of, the journeys and warlike movements 
of the famous worthies of Israel, of Joshua, of Gideon, of Jephtha, of 
Sampson, of Saul, of David, and of the Maccabean leaders and princes. 
The mere correction of the existing maps is a matter of very little 
moment in this respect. To show that a name ought to be written an 
inch or more to the east or to the west throws very little light on the 
study of a narrative. But when with the correct determination of locali- 
ties is combined the indication of the nature of the country, in which the 
best existing maps are hopelessly wrong, we have the means of fully com- 
prehending the allusions of the sacred historians ; and their narratives 
then come home to us with the force of contemporary description. 

Let us glance, for 2 moment, at the account of the first entrance of 
the Sons of Israel into Palestine, as it can be illustrated by discoveries 
already published in different numbers of the Quarterly Statement. At 
the commencement of the fortieth year after the Exodus, being in 
the month of March, 1501 B.c., according to our present form of 
calendar, the host led by Joshua was encamped on the low-lying land 
between the mountains of Moab, on the east, and Jordan, on the west, 
near the place called Abel Shittim on Murray’s Map of Palestine. The 
exact locality of Abel Shittim has not yet been ascertained ; this portion 
of the country lying in the district which the Americans have for some 
time proposed to survey. But a statuette in terra cotta 27 inches high, 
formed somewhat like a mummy, and with a curious disc on the head, 
which is said to have been dug up in this neighbourhood, is inscribed 
on the back, in letters modelled before the clay was fired, “‘ Wine press 
cistern, Abel Shethi, consecrate to moon god.” A prayer to the same 
deity, under the name of Ashima, is inscribed in raised letters on the 
front of the idol. There is little doubt that careful research by men 
familiar with vernacular Arabic will identify the Shittim of the Book of 
Joshua. 

The ford of Jordan (Joshua ii. 7) in this locality is known by the 
Arabic name of Makhddet Hajlah, between four and five miles north of 
the northern extremity of the Dead Sea, and is still used. The people 
crossed the river on the tenth day of Nisan, which, in the year we have 
indicated, fell on the first day of the week. They advanced to Gilgal, 
which is identified by Lieutenant Conder with Tell Jiljulieh, a group of 
low mounds about four and a half miles from the ford, and one and one- 
third from Er Riha, which is called Jericho on Murray’s map. The 
actual site of the Jericho taken by Joshua, however, is determined at a 
spot marked by the name Ain es Sultan, or the Sultan’s Spring ; which 
waters the only natural site for a city in the surrounding country. 
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*‘A deep ravine, covered with bushes of the Zakkhim and Spina 
Christi, and filled with a jungle of cane, leads from the spring to Ain 
Duk, the ancient Doch, or Dagon, at the foot of the cliff of Koruntil,” 
or the Mountain of the Quarantana, the rocky precipices of which look 
down on the site of the city of palm-trees. “ Nothing is more striking,” 
says Lieutenant Conder, ‘‘ than the general aspect of the country. The 
broad plain, bounded east and west by the steep, rocky ranges, at the 
feet of which lie the low marl hillocks of a former geological sea; the 
green lawns of grass leading to the lower valley, where, in the midst of 
a track of thick white mud, the Jordan flows in a crooked, milky stream, 
through jungles of cane and tamarisk, are all equally unlike the general 
scenery of Palestine.” A solitary survivor of the famous palm-groves of 
Jericho grows close to Er Riha, and there is a clump in the valley to 
the north of Kasr el Hajlah. 

With regard to the passage of the Jordan itself, the miraculous nature 
of that event is in no way invalidated by the view that the text which 
describes the failing of the waters indicates a physical fact, of which a 
competent knowledge of the course of the river suggests a physical ex- 
planation. If winds and storms are the messengers of the Most High, if 
the Psalmist speaks wisely of “ stormy wind fulfilling His word,” no less 
are earthquake and volcanic agency referred to as directed by His 
power. In many cases it is in the exact timing of an event that 
the interference of supernatural guidance is most manifest. Thus, 
it is not to disparage, but to confirm, the exactitude of the account 
of the Book of Joshua that it has been discovered that there 
is a gorge in the course of the river, at a considerable distance 
above the Kasr el Yahud, where a comparatively small land- 
slip, or fall of earth, such as earthquakes frequently produce, would so 
dam up the course of the stream as to form a temporary lake, and to 
cut off the supply of water below for several hours. <A pass of this 
kind exists near a site which bears the Arabic name of Zahrak, which 
Lieutenant Conder identifies with Zaretan. The effect of a land- 
slip at this spot would be to produce the exact consequences de- 
scribed in the Book of Joshua, more especially as the passage reads in 
the original. Thus the waters which came down from above would have 
been stayed and collected in a mass, far above the ford, while the lower 
part of the intercepted stream, running by its natural course into the Dead 
Sea, left dry the channel that had been the protection of the country. 

Jiljulich continued to be the headquarters of the invading host until 
the year 1486 B.c., which was the second Sabbatic year after the 
entrance of Canaan. The tabernacle was then removed to Seilun, or 
Shiloh, where indications of a suitable spot for its erection are yet to be 
found. As to the date, the Talmud speaks precisely, and it is in accord- 
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ance with the Book of Joshua and with Josephus. It is from this 
entrance into “rest,” whether so called with reference to the name 
Shiloh, or to the memory of the Sabbatic year in which Israel first 
could be said to rest within his new borders, that the 480 years to the 
fourth year of Solomon, mentioned in the Book of Kings (1 Reg. vi. 1) 
is computed. A careful study of the Book of Joshua will enable the 
student to distinguish between the districts and kings conquered before 
the first Sabbatic year (Joshua xi. 23) and those subdued during the 
second week of years, terminating at the date above given. Nearly all 
the royal cities are now identified. The completion of the Ordnance 
map will enable the competent observer to trace the campaigns of the 
great Jewish leader, and will show how such an expression as “ Joshua 
turned back and took Hazor” is not a mere casual phrase, but is in 
exact accordance with topographical requirements. 

That the builders of Jewish, Roman, and Byzantine times should 
have avoided the actual site subjected to the curse of Joshua, is 
accounted for by Lieutenant Conder by the terror with which this curse 
would strike the inhabitants of the vicinity. The doom yet abides on 
the spot, in the form of invisible pestilence. ‘The Jericho fever is a 
special form of Eastern malady, and it is dangerous, if not fatal, at 
some seasons of the year, to sleep even for a single night in the 
vicinity. Three fine springs are found, within a short distance of one 
another, at Ain Sultan, or the Fountain of Elisha. From this spot it 
is easy to see how the spies fled safely to the hills. From modern 
Jericho flight in any direction would be exposed to observation and to 
pursuit. But it would have been comparatively easy to hide in the 
cane jungle that fills the ravine, to follow its course to Ain Duk, or 
Doch, and to hide among the precipices and rocky covers at the foot 
of the mountain of Koruntil. 

The first operation of Joshua after the capture and burning of Jericho 
was the reconnoissance and siege of Ai. As to this, it is especially 
interesting to be furnished not only with the surveys of an accomplished 
topographer, but with the practical comments of a soldier. Major 
Wilson has identified the site called El Tell, or the heap, with that of 
Ai. Lieutenant Conder has confirmed the existence of this distinctive 
name as used without any descriptive adjunct, and thus especially 
according with the expression that Joshua made Ai ‘‘an heap for ever; a 
desolation unto this day.” The spot is conspicuous from a distance, 
“ the long mound dipping in the same direction with the strata towards 
the east, stands out in contrast of grey stone with the rich brown soil of 
the fields. A few ancient olive trees stand on its summit, surrounded 
by huge mounds of broken stone and shingle ten feet high. On the 
east a steep slope of fifteen or twenty feet is covered with the same 
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débris, in that part where the fort of the town would seem to have 
stood.” The north side is protected by the deep valley called Wady el 
Asas, which runs down straight to the Jordan valley. ‘‘A steep knoll of 
rocky masses, called El Burjmus, rises to a narrow summit, and is 
divided from El Tell by the head of a valley down which the ancient 
road from Bethel passes. The result is that on this side the view is 
entirely cut off.” The valleys run hence southward for many miles to 
meet Wady Suwaynit. The entire course of the ancient road from 
Jordan to Bethel has been traced by the Survey party. Following the 
road as far as Michmash, now called Mukhmas, the ambuscade party 
could thence ascend the great wady west of Ai unseen, and arrive within 
a quarter of a mile of the city without being suspected. The main 
body would at the same time advance along the road, ascending the 
gently sloping valley, and drawing up in an open plain which stretches 
to the east and north of the city. This great valley bears the name of 
Wady el Medineh, or ‘ valley of the city,’ a name not known to occur 
elsewhere in Palestine. If Joshua ascended the knoll called El Burjmus, 
he would have commanded a view of both divisions of his forces His 
figure would have been plainly visible, standing out against the sky, to 
the watchful ambuscade party ; and on his giving the signal by stretch- 
ing out his spear, the surprise of the city would have been rapidly 
effected. Few and simple as are the words of the sacred historian, 
there is not one that is out of place, or that fails to receive important 
illustration from the inspection and the description of the spot. 

No less vivid reality is given to the account of the movements of the 
Philistines in the time of Saul, the overthrow of Goliath, and the wan- 
derings and adventures of David, down to the time of the fatal battle of 
Gilboa, by the topographical discoveries of the Survey party. The 
valley of Elah, so famous in the sacred narrative, is well known to be 
the great valley commencing near Hebron, running northwards to 
Shuweikeh, a position identified with Shochoh, and thence trenching in. 
a westerly direction to the sea, by Gath and Ashdod. The upper part 
of this valley is called in Hebrew ‘the valley of terebinths,’ and these 
trees still occur in the locality. The Arabic name is Wady Sur, and the 
lower part of the depression is called Wady Sunt, or ‘valley of the 
acacia.” The valley forms the natural boundary between the moun- 
tainous part of Judea and the Shephelah, or low rolling hills to the west. 
It is also the highway from Hebron to the plain, and was the natural 
route by which the Philistines would advance to attack Jerusalem, or 
any position lying between that city and Hebron. The road from 
Jerusalem joins the valley at its bend, and thus each of the points com- 
manding the line of water-flow was the scene of constant fighting. 
Shochoh was the rendezvous of the Philistines who followed the cham- 
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pion Goliath. They pitched, according to the Book of Samuel, between 
Shochoh and Azekah, in Ephes-dammim. This name, which in the 
Book of Chronicles (1 Par. xi. 13) is called Pas-dammim, is translated 
in the Bible Dictionary ‘the boundary of blood.’ Gesenius does not 
translate the word. The name Beit Fased, which means ‘house, or place, 
of bleeding,’ has been discovered by Lieutenant Conder as applied to a 
ruin close to Shuweikeh. The meaning of the name is identical, and 
its existence on the spot seems to point to a lingering recollection of 
ancient battles. The sound of the name of Azekah Lieutenant Conder 
thinks to be represented by that of the monastery of Deir el Aashek. 
The former word means, according to Gesenius, ‘a field dug over, or 
broken up.’ The significance of the modern Arabic word is ‘the 
monastery of the lover.’ But instances are far from rare in which the 
Arabic echo of a Hebrew word, although bearing a totally distinct signi- 
fication, has been found to denote an ancient site in Palestine. The 
substitution of Er Rameh, the ‘reservoir,’ for Ramah, ‘the hill,’ is a very 
striking instance, and words of opprobrium have thus, in well-known 
cases, been substituted for sacred names. Deir el Aashek is situated on 
the south side of the Valley of Sorek, or Sur, eight miles north of 
Shochoh. A main road leads to it from the Valley of Elah. No ancient 
site exists between El Aashek and Shuweikeh, and the requirements of 
the narrative are complied with by the identification. 

The positions of these points, as well as those of Sharaim, now Tell 
Zekaria; Adullam, now Aid el Mieh; Keilah, now Yekin; Hareth, now 
Kharas ; and the spot called in the Authorised Version the Wood of 
Ziph, being now ascertained, and the course of the valleys, and sites of 
the commanding rocks, which form the military keys of the country 
being laid down on paper, the whole narrative of the early warfare of 
David may be read with as clear a comprehension of its warlike inci- 
dents as is the case with the Peninsular War. The conflict with Goliath 
took place at the spot where the read to Jerusalem intersected the route 
taken by the Philistines in their expeditions of plunder and bloodshed. 
The watercourse cut by the torrent, below the level of the bottom of 
the valley, is yet full of smooth, shining pebbles. The road by which 
the wounded of the Philistines fell down, by the way of Sharaim, and 
to the gates of Ekron, cannot be mistaken. Gath is not absolutely 
determined, but there seems to be little doubt that it will be identified 
with the Crusading fortress of Blanche Garde, now known as Tell el 
Safieh. This magnificent site commands the broad valley, at a distance 
of six miles from the field of battle. On the north and west it is 
defended by a white precipice of several hundred feet in height; on 
the east, the rock has been artificially scarped. Numerous caves exist 
in the northern precipice, and excavations which are now used as 
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’ granaries. So decided was the check given to the Philistine power by 
the battle of Shochoh, that the sacred narrative describes the joy that 
spread through the cities of Israel. A period of comparative quiet 
followed, and the terror struck by the victory of David was so great 
that he was able to make an expedition into Philistia, and to return in 
safety with the spoils of two hundred men. This savage episode is 
fully illustrated by Assyrian sculptures, not indeed referring to the event 
in question, but showing that it was in accordance with the warlike prac- 
tices of the East down to a time considerably later than that of David. 

We have not space on the present occasion to trace the further 
movements of David. For the first time it is now possible to regard 
them as connected by definite political and military causes. The per- 
manence of Oriental habits is almost as great as is that of the land- 
marks and limits of Palestine. We cannot doubt that the greatest 
interest will be awakened by the intelligence that narratives familiar to 
our childhood, and sacred with the double sanctity of the words of 
Holy Writ and the remembrance of a mother’s voice, can be read. by 
the aid of a beautiful map, and a series of local identifications, not only 
with all the charm of ancient poetry, but with all the exactitude of 
military history. Such will be one result of the completion of the 
Ordnance Survey of Palestine. 


peer 


Canon Pusey. 
No. II. 


O attempt to explain the extraordinary success of the Tractarian 
movement would be adequate or satisfactory which did not make 
full allowance for the influence derived from the personal character of 
the leaders. ‘The times were, in one sense, propitious to their work, 
inasmuch as in the recoil from the triumphant Liberalism of the days, 
many were disposed to magnify the claims of the Church, which they 
thought so rudely and violently handled. They were in the state of 
mind which Canon Ryle, when he is arguing that Disestablishment will 
not weaken the Church, predicts will be that of all earnest Episco- 
palians, should ‘they ever find themselves deprived of the fostering care 
of the State. The attack on their Church only made them more 
devoted to her, and in their passionate and chivalrous zeal they were 
ready to adopt the most extreme views of her authority, and to follow 
those who sought to give them practical embodiment. How easily a 
sentiment of this kind is developed, how rapidly it grows, and how 
fierce it is apt to become ; how every proposal of reform is regarded by 
it as a fresh insult, provoking and justifying a still more intense and 
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reactionary opposition ; how great the fascination it is sure to exert over 
young and ardent enthusiasts, and how powerful the impression which they, 
encouraging and stimulating each other, may make upon the world out- 
side, it is not necessary to point out. In addressing themselves to a 
spirited class of men, smarting under defeat, and possessed by a wild 
and exaggerated alarm as to the evils with which they were threatened 
by such dangerous democrats as Earl Grey and Lord John Russell, the 
Tractarian leaders had much in their favour. They were, in truth, so 
far right in their mingled dislike and dread of Whiggery, that its eccle- 
liastical policy was a pure Erastianism, which is not less opposed to 
their idea of the Church than the most extreme form of voluntaryism ; 
and they were equally sound in their view that the only way of maintain- 
ing the political ascendency of the Establishment was to revive the 
spiritual authority of the Church. The success which they have 
achieved has itself been a prolific source of fresh danger, but we doubt 
whether the Establishment would have lasted so long if it had not been 
for the new force which they have added to the defence. Political 
influences have contributed to the result; but we fancy that Taryism 
owes more to the Church than the Church does to Toryism, and what 
power the Church has exerted has been mainly due to the action of the 
so-called “Catholic” Revival. But though it has really been the 
strength of the most Erastian of all Erastian institutions, it was con- 
ceived in a spirit of bitter hostility to Erastianism, especially as de- 
veloped in the policy of the Whigs, who dared to meddle with Bishoprics, 
curtail Chapters, suppress Canonries, and in every possible way to make 
the clergy feel their subordination to the State. 

Still, while this feeling had prepared a great deal of combustible 
material which was only waiting for the torch to kindle it into a fierce 
flame, any temporary conflagration would soon have been extinguished 
had there been no deeper and truer sentiment at work. But the men 
who had set themselves to work out the deliverance of the Church, pos- 
sessed both great intellectual and great spiritual power. Little as they 
might suspect it, they had themselves felt the quickening and eman- 
cipating influence of a reforming age. Unhappily, as it appears to us, 
it led them in a wrong direction, but they wandered just as far from the 
accepted ideas and the ruling schools of the day as Dr. Arnold and those 
who sympathised with him. The one party were as much innovators as 
the other, though their innovations consisted in attempts at restoration. 
In these endeavours, however, they were as remarkable for the earnestness 
of their religious zeal, for the devotion of their lives to Christian service, 
as for their subtlety of speculation and accuracy of learning. The rough, 
stern, defiant, we might almost say savage, temper of the party, especi- 
ally where bishops or other Church dignitaries are to be resisted, is of 
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later date. We find little, if any, of it in the early Tractarians. Perhaps 
in reading their expressions relative to each other, we may sometimes 
suspect a little exaggeration, and wish that there was less to suggest the 
idea of a ‘‘ mutual admiration” society ; but even if we should deduct 
something from the high estimate formed by them of each other, it cannot 
be questioned that many of them were men of very high calibre. It is 
only necessary to mention the names of Keble, so saintly in character and 
so humble in spirit; Hurrell Froude, who in his brief course seems to 
have inspired such enthusiasm by his brilliant qualities of mind and 
heart ; and of John Henry Newman, towering so high in intellectual 
power and spiritual greatness that we can only look on him, and mourn 
that such a man should have been the victim of such a strange perversion 
of judgment. Dr. Pusey is not unworthy to stand by his side, with 
learning not less profound, if with genius less brilliant; with piety 
equally sincere, though probably even narrower in its sympathies ; 
equally abject in his devotion to the Church (though his conception of 
the Church differs from that of his old friend), but equally intent on 
fulfilling his own idea of loyalty to Christ. The effect which such men 
produced is thus described in a brief memoir just published of Arthur 
W. Haddan, one of the most accomplished scholars the Anglican Church 
could boast, who came under the spell oftheir influence. “ The Oxford 
Society of those days,” says his brother in the biography, “‘ was thoroughly 
permeated with the ‘ Church’ opinions, then fastrising into notice among 
the public generally. It is scarcely too much to say that, as each suc- 
cessive class list came out, those who appeared in the highest places 
shared almost to a man the then prevalent feelings and doctrines of the 
place. Nor, considering the zeal, self-denial, and true unworldliness 
exhibited in the lives of those who were foremost in the ‘movement,’ 
is it at all wonderful that the younger part of the University were so 
much impressed as they were with the truth and importance of the 
principles held by them.” 

This view of Dr. Pusey and his coadjutors may seem strange to those 
who have been accustomed to hear them denounced as traitors, using 
their position in a Protestant Church to betray Protestant interests. If 
such a charge could be fairly maintained against them, we should be the 
first to object to these eulogies upon them. Moral integrity is in our 
judgment a cardinal Christian virtue; and if it could be shown that it 
was wanting, neither amiability of spirit nor simplicity of personal habits 
approaching to austerity, nor abundance of self-denying labours, could 
lead us to pronounce a favourable verdict upon those in whose 
character there was so fatal a blot. The obliquity of vision which 
too many show on this point, and their readiness to gloss over the 
infidelity of individuals to obligations which they have voluntarily 
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incurred, and by accepting which they have obtained ecclesiastical posi- 
tion, is one of the most melancholy features of the times. It is only in 
relation to the Church that it is found. Men are quick enough to see, 
and willing enough to punish, offences against righteousness elsewhere. 
It is only in reference to ecclesiastical subscription that this elasticity of 
conscience is not only tolerated, but justified. If we believed that Dr. 
Pusey was open to such an imputation, we must greatly lower our 
estimate of his personal worth. 

But is it so certain that the Church of which he is so eminent a 
member is really Protestant? We have been so accustomed to accept 
the Evangelical theory, that the suggestion of a doubt on this point may 
to many seem absurd. But it is certain that there are numbers of the 
clergy who deny that theirs is a Protestant community, and equally so 
that there is much in the history of the institution which is in harmony 
with their view. Ifthe Church was meant to be Evangelical, or even to 
include an Evangelical element, it is hard to see why the Nonconformists 
were ever turned out. The idea of a compromise was indeed always 
recognised, but it was a eompromise which would have stopped 
considerably short of the advanced Evangelical position ; was, in fact, 
a compromise between Protestantism and Romanism. ‘The question 
of the soundness of Dr. Pusey’s ground is not settled, therefore, by the 
assertion that he is anti-Protestant. Undoubtedly he is, but it is possible 
that he may not be further from Protestantism than the law of the 
Establishment warrants. The point is one of the most serious which 
has to be settled at the present crisis, and to us the marvel is how the 
Evangelicals can, in the presence of the facts, believe that they are the 
true representatives of the Church, and Dr. Pusey only an intruder and 
a traitor. He has been teaching now for nearly fifty years, and has long 
held one of the most important and influential positions in the Estab- 
lishment. He cannot be charged with concealing his opinions ; and the 
fact that he is able, notwithstanding all he has taught, to retain his office, 
is prima facie evidence in his favour. 

But so far as the question of his own conscientiousness and honour 
is concerned, it is perhaps sufficient to say that he himself is absolutely 
unconscious of any disloyalty tothe Church. It is hard to believe that 
there are not some points in the formularies, especially in the Articles, 
by which he and his school are staggered ; but it is equally difficult to 
suppose that the quiet and confident tone in which they speak conceals 
a secret distrust as to their own position. Some of their attempts at 
self-justification have often had too much the appearance of verbal 
quibbles or fine-spun sophistries. But it must never be forgotten that 
we and they look at them from entirely different points of view. With 
them the fact of the Apostolic succession seems to swallow up every- 
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thing else. They find it in the Anglican Church, which, therefore, they 
hold to be Catholic, and, as such, possessed of a right to their allegi- 
ance, which is not to be ignored because of small points of difference, 
and which, in truth, could not be set aside without their incurring the 
guilt of schism. Of course, when such feelings are predominant, these 
points themselves will be treated in a much more tender and accom- 
modating manner than would be employed by those who looked at 
them as mere abstract propositions. The fear of causing a breach in 
the “Catholic Church,” or of separating themselves from its com- 
munion, will naturally dispose them to listen to any suggested interpre- 
tation which may relieve them from any difficulties by which they are 
troubled. They will be all the more disposed to welcome such ideas— 
perhaps unconsciously to put some strain upon their consciences in order 
to adopt them—because they find in the Church men of other schools, 
who, as they judge, and, as we think, correctly judge, are much 
farther removed from the true ideal than they are themselves. This 
was the point raised by Mr. W. G. Ward in his celebrated defence 
before the Convocation, which was a great deal more that.a mere fu 
guogue addressed to the other parties in the Establishment. This, 
indeed, was the form which it assumed, and to the superficial reader it 
might seem to be nothing more. But it. was an impeachment of the 
formularies, and of the law by which they were enforced, rather than of 
those who were forced to put a “non-natural” sense upon some one or 
other of them. The underlying thought was that the documents were 
so inconsistent with themselves that no one could ex aztmo accept them 
all, and that least of all was the school to be condemned which insisted 
on the “ Catholic” rights of the Church, and sought to uphold them. 
Looking at these points in the spirit of candour and charity, it is not 
hard to understand how a theologian with the prepossessions of Dr. 
Pusey may, without any infidelity to conscience, have employed or 
endorsed the reasonings in the “ Tracts for the Times.” But this does not 
affect the essential character of the reasonings themselves, nor diminish 
their injurious influence upon the public mind. ‘The writers, indeed, 
may say in their own defence that the positions which they took, and 
by taking which they excited such a fierce outcry, are now accepted. 
Tract go, in which these teachings reached their culminating point, pro- 
voked the condemnation of the University, and led to the retirement of 
its author from the Anglican Church, but its principles are so far trium- 
phant that numbers of clergymen inculcate the most obnoxious of the 
doctrines, whose right to a place in the Establishment it asserted, and 
enjoy perfect immunity. That the effect on the popular mind has been 
demoralising in the highest degree cannot be doubted. The popular 
conception of the real position of the Church was possibly erroneous, 
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and, if so, it is well that it should be rectified. But as yet no such 
result has been attained, and casuists, who sit in their studies and spin 
their ingenious theories, sustaining them by their antiquarian lore, which 
seems to common minds as though it could be manipulated so as to 
prove anything, have little conception of the shock they cause to con- 
sciences which have not been trained in their dialectics. It is useless, 
however, to reproach Dr. Pusey, or to denounce the sophistry of his 
school, so long as they are allowed to remain undisturbed in the Estab- 
lishment. There is, indeed, the difficulty which they, as believers in the 
Catholic Church, may be expected to feel in continuing in a body which 
distinctly repudiates the authority which they hold to be supreme, and 
insists on absolute obedience to the State even in religious matters; which, 
if it promulgates certain “ Catholic” doctrines, does so not because they 
are Catholic, but because they are sanctioned by the State ; which to 
some of those truths they hold most precious, concedes nothing but a 
bare tolerance, if so much, and which, at the same time, allows their 
principles to be condemned and denounced by a large proportion of 
the clergy. On his own theory, Dr. Pusey must repudiate mere tole- 
ration for himself, nay, must refuse it to other schools who are trampling 
upon what he esteems most sacred, and especially must detest the rule 
which enforces on him an outward fellowship with these rebels against 
Church authority as a shameless usurpation. Still he upholds the 
Establishment, which, in truth, when stripped of that unreal and delusive 
halo with which Dean Stanley and other such dreamers seek to sur- 
round it, and looked at in its real character, presents an aspect suffi- 
ciently depressing to all who believe that truth and righteousness are 
more precious and more likely to advance the cause of Christ than any 
great organisation whatever. “Catholics” insist that an Establishment 
is theirs which not only includes the Protestantism, or as they would 
call it the Puritanism, which they hate, but is based on a principle in 
direct contradiction of that which they maintain. Evangelicals, on the 
other hand, proclaim that an Establishment whose influence is largely 
wielded by men who avow their desire to correct the excesses of the 
Reformation, is the one certain and unfailing defence of Protestantism. 
And to complicate the difficulty, Broad Churchmen come up and invite 
us to contemplate the comprehensiveness of a Church, resting on an Act 
of Uniformity, in which both parties enjoy perfect liberty to dwell to- 
gether in hatred and contention. Possibly all may be sincere in their 
views, but the documents which admit of such contradictory interpre- 
tations must surely be somewhat remarkable in their construction. It 
is high time that some authoritative decision was given between them, 
but were it done, the days of the Establishment would be numbered. 
The world knows this, and has little respect for those who, rather than 
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face such an issue, connive at the unreality of the present state of things. 
It is a continual puzzle how men with views so definite as the 
‘‘Catholic’’ leaders, can be parties to an arrangement whose very 
toleration of them is in contempt of their fundamental principles. 

Dr. Pusey has clearly defined his own ecclesiastical position, and if it 
is not understood by many Protestants it is because they find it hard to 
reconcile antagonism to Rome with the acceptance of the doctrines and 
rules which they have been accustomed to regard as the essence of the 
Romish system. ‘They have thus been led to form an erroneous judg- 
ment of Dr. Pusey, as, from the same cause, acting in an opposite 
direction, they have misconceived the position of the Old Catholics 
and Dr. Dollinger. Between these two there is a very close approxi- 
mation, but in each that which separates him from his co-religionists 
necessarily becomes most prominent. Dr. Dollinger, in taking up a 
hostile attitude towards Rome, is known most by that and by the op- 
position to the Papal usurpations which lies at the root of it. Dr. 
Pusey, in seeking to give a more “Catholic” character to his 
own Church, emphasises chiefly the doctrines which, in his judgment, 
have been improperly neglected, and which are those that Englishmen 
esteem distinctively Romish. Hence the same people, if taking a 
cursory view of the situation only, applaud the one and condemn the 
other. It may be said that there is, at least, this reason for judging so 
differently men who occupy ground so similar, that with the one it is a 
position in advance, with the other one in retreat. But the true expla- 
nation, we believe, is that attention in both cases has been directed 
mainly to the points in which there is, or seems to have been, change. 
Dr. Pusey’s opposition to the Papacy, and especially to its latest de- 
velopments, both in discipline and doctrine, has been overlooked in 
view of his wide departure from the traditional ideas of Protes- 
tantism. The concessions he has made seem so grave and serious that 
Protestants have taken little account of that for which he is still prepared 
to make desperate fight. There are not many Englishmen who can at 
once grasp the subtle suggestion, so dear to High Churchmen, that the 
best way of resisting the pretensions of Rome is to oppose to her a 
Church equally claiming to be Catholic and prepared to support her 
right. A more shrewd and true instinct teaches them that in every 
conflict of this kind Rome is sure to be victorious, that the best way of 
escaping the Pope is to get rid of the priest, and that the only method 
of arresting the encroachments of authority is to maintain the absolute 
right of the individual conscience. The prophets of High Churchism 
will have to charm wisely before they can dispossess the popular mind 
of this conception, and while it exists Dr. Pusey is sure to be classed 
among the favourers of Rome. 
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Itmust beremembered, however, in all fairness, that he has never swerved 
from the path he originally marked out for himself, and that he maintains 
now, as he has done throughout, that he has been loyal to his own 
Church and a consistent opponent of Rome. In the preface to his trea- 
tise on the Real Presence, in 1857, he says: “Formerly I have not 
thought it necessary to vindicate the consistency of my belief with the 
formularies of the Church of England, because it never seemed to me 
that it needed vindication. I took, and do take, every letter of our for- 
mularies in what I believed, and do now believe, to be their simple and 
grammatical sense.”” What remains to be said after such a declaration, 
whose absolute truthfulness it is impossible to suspect ? It was for those 
who believe that his-teachings are nevertheless Romish, to show that they 
did not correspond with the formularies, interpreted in their “ simple and 
grammatical sense.” ‘To us, concerned chiefly for the vindication of 
Protestantism, it is a serious thing that this has not even been attempted ; 
for there are only a few points in which his doctrine is to be distin- 
guished from that of Rome. In his celebrated ‘ Eirenicon”—his work 
on the “‘ Truth and Office of the English Church ”—he finds a pleasure in 
enumerating the many doctrines which the two Churches hold in common, 
and in showing how little needs to be done in order to effect the re-union 
for which he sighs. After speaking of some of the cardinal doctrines of 
the Gospel in which for the most part they are at one, not only with each 
other but with all Evangelical Protestants, he says: ‘‘ We use the self- 
same prayers in Baptism, and thank God, in the same words, that He 
has been pleased to regenerate our children therein. We both confess one 
Baptism for ‘the remission of sins.’ After confession, the Church directs 
the self-same words to be used in absolving from sin; and we have 
pointed out, again and again, how the Church of England, while teaching 
(as the Fathers often do) that Baptism and the Holy Eucharist have a 
special dignity, symbolised by the water and the blood which flowed 
from our Redeemer’s side, is careful not to exclude other appointments 
of God from being in some way Sacraments, as channels of grace, or (in 
the old definition of Sacraments) visible signs of an invisible grace. This 
is indeed inseparable from the idea of Confirmation, Orders, Absolution, 
Marriage.” Even on Extreme Unction he contends that the objection 
is only to the abuse ; and asto the doctrine of Transubstantiation, says : 
“« A sacramental or a hyper-physical change, no English Churchman,who 
believes the Real Presence as his Church teaches, could hesitate to ac- 
cept.” In all this, however, he recognises the claim of the Pope to 
supremacy (and that prior to the Vatican Council and the decree of 
Infallibility) and the Mariolatry of the Romish Church, as serious barriers 
to union. The blame he would of course ascribe to Rome, which, accord- 
ing to him, has in these and some other points, forsaken true, primitive, 
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and Catholic tradition ; but he hopes—we should rather say hoped ten 
years ago, by this time the Ultramontane development must have extin- 
guished the last vestige of such an expectation—that “a liberty which 
individuals could not use, and explanations which, so long as they remain 
individual, must be unauthoritative, might be formally made by the 
Church of Rome to the Church of England as the basis of re-union.” 
The opposition to Rome of a divine holding such views as these will 
not count for much with any true Protestant. We will not say that itis 
the mere accident of birth or training which has made Dr. Pusey an 
Anglican rather than a Romanist, but it is at least evident that that exer- 
cise of private judgment which is so dear to Protestants, is to him alto- 
gether abhorrent. ‘I cannot imagine,” he says, “ how any faith could 
stand the shock of leaving one system, criticising it, and, casting him- 
self into another system, criticising it.” He is at Oxford, a Regius Pro- 
fessor there, while John Henry Newman isa priest of the Oratory, 
neglected by the Church on which he has shed so much lustre, by taking 
the independent course which to his quondam ally seems so incom- 
patible with the maintenance of any faith at all. Their positions ought 
to have been reversed, for there is more of the Protestant temper in the 
man who has boldly forsaken a community with which he was no longer 
in harmony, than in him whose principle of submission is so strong, that 
he resolves to abide in the Church in which he was educated. The 
Romish Curia, in its treatment of Newman, shows that it has formed 
much the same estimate. There isa mind far more adapted to its pur- 
poses in one who can say : “ For myself I have always felt that had (what 
God of His mercy avert hereafter also) the English Church, by accepting 
heresy, driven me out of it, I could have gone, in no other way than 
that of closing my eyes and accepting whatever was put before me.” * 
Surely this is the very stuff out of which Romanists are made, and the 
only influence which a man of this type can exert in the Anglican Church 
is to inculcate those principles of authority which would prepare her for 
submission to Rome. The very thought of such an event is ridiculed 
by the unthinking multitude to-day, but it is much less improbable that 
the steps which still remain before such a consummation be reached 
will be taken, than it was twenty years ago that the advance 
already made would be secured. They are foolish, indeed, who are misled 
by the appearances of hostility between the two parties at present. Rome 
is a master of tactics, and knows when to brow-beat and when to con- 
ciliate. Should it ever appear to her that the latter policy is the wisest, 
she will not hesitate to adopt it, in order to accelerate the conquest on 
which her heartis set. If, alas, that day should ever arrive, and England 


* “Truth and Office of the English Church,” p. 98. 
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be once more laid prostrate at the feet of Rome, no man whom we know 
yet will haye done more to bring about that terrible calamity than the 
Regius Professor of Hebrew. The secession of Newman, Faber, and 
Manning combined, has not wrought, and is not working, such mischief 
to Anglican Protestantism as results from the continuance of Dr. Pusey 
as one of her principal teachers of Divinity. 

There are two or three points particularly in which he has rendered 
great serviceto Rome. Not the least of these is the share he has taken in 
breaking down, or at all events materially weakening, the hostile sentiment 
with which she used to be regarded even in High Church circles. Others 
of the party—Mr. Hurrell Froude and Dr. Ward in its earlier days, Mr. 
Blunt and Dr. Littledale in more recent times—laboured towards the 
same end by depreciating the Reformation and its authors. Mr. Keble 
and Dr. Pusey have desired rather to present the more favourable 
side of Rome. ‘Speak gently of our sister’s fall,” says the former, and 
the words indicate the spirit in which Rome was invariably treated. 
Indeed Dr. Pusey, in endeavouring to refute the charge brought against 
the “ Tracts for the Times” that their tendencies were Romish, cites 
these lines from the ‘‘ Lyra Apostolica ” :— 

‘*O that thy creed were sound, 
For thou dost soothe the heart, thou Church of Rome, 


By thy unwearied watch and varied round 
Of service in thy Saviour’s holy name.” 


With such a quotation adduced to show the absence of a Romanising 
spirit, it is not surprising certainly that the impression went abroad that 
there was a strong sympathy with the old system; and the impression 
was perfectly correct. Very strongly does the feeling come out in the 
letter—eloquent, tender, and in some respects deeply touching—which 
Dr. Pusey wrote relative to the secession of Newman. To him that event 
must have been a very heavy blow, not merely because of its personal, 
but still more because of its ecclesiastical relations—a triumph to oppo- 
nents who had always prophesied such an issue, and a serious interrup- 
tion to the great work of revolutionising the Church in which he and his 
friends were engaged. But in writing of it, so far from any word of re- 
proach, the idea of the letter is that Anglicanism has lost her illustrious 
son because of her own sins and shortcomings ; Rome has won him 
through the greater faith and purer devotion of her children. ‘ The first 
pang came to me years ago when I had no other fear, but heard that he 
was prayed for by name in so many churches and religious houses on the 
Continent. . . Andnow must they not think that their prayers, which 
they have offered so long—at times, I think, night and day, or at the 
Holy Eucharist—have been heard? And may we not have forfeited him 
because there was comparatively so little love and prayer ?” While, too, 
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the secession is deplored as the “intensest loss”’Anglicanism could have 
had, there is also the expression, at the same time, of a conviction that 
the English Church had not known how to employ so “ great an instru- 
ment of God,” buthad left “a sharp sword lying in its scabbard, or hung 
up in the sanctuary, because there was no one to employ it. God had 
taken it, and put it into hands where it would be used to greater advan- 
tage.” The event has shown that the sword, however willing to yield 
itself to skilful handling, was too sharp for any priestly organisation to 
use with safety. It is clear, however, that Dr. Pusey thinks it of secon- 
dary importance whether it is drawn for England or for Rome. ‘ He 
seems then,” he says, varying the figures, “not so much gone from us as 
transplanted into another part of the vineyard, where the full energies of 
his powerful mind can be employed, which here they were not.” He who 
could write thus ought, it appears to us, to have taken the same path as 
his friend. He could hardly have used words more fitted to encourage 
others to follow so illustrious an example, and it would have been a 
happy thing for the Establishment if all who cherished such sympathies 
had adopted such a course. As it is, the State Church contains numbers 
of them, and yet Evangelicals trust in it as a breakwater against Popery. 
How long is so transparent an imposture to be tolerated ? 

Dr. Pusey has further helped Rome by encouraging the practice of 
Confession. His action on this point laid him open to a remarkable 
appeal, which he construed into an attack, from three of the most dis- 
tinguished members of his party, Messrs. Maskell, Allies, and Dodsworth, 
all of whom seceded to the Romish Church immediately afterwards. 
Their question was one which might very naturally suggest itself to men 
who were not indifferent to logic or deaf to the voice of conscience, who 
found themselves in a Church in which, as they held, they were involved 
in contradictory obligations, bound as priests to receive confession, and 
yet in submission to bishops ‘‘ who have to render account to God for 
the priests” as well as for the other members of the flock, and who, so 
far from being willing to give them a commission as confessors, were 
distinctly opposed to the exercise of such a function. ‘‘ What authority,” 
they asked, “‘ is there for supposing that the acts of a priest are valid 
who hears confessions and gives absolution by mere virtue of his order, 
without ordinary or delegated jurisdiction from his bishop?” The 
inquiry was no doubt a very awkward one for Dr. Pusey, inasmuch as it 
goes directly to the root of Anglican difficulties. It was perfectly reason- 
able, however, that it should be addressed to him, since, as Mr. Dods- 
worth, one of the querists, says, he “was one of the foremost to 
recommend the restoration of this salutary practice, both by precept and 


example. He was the first Anglican clergyman who spoke to me of its 


revival in the Established Church, and I know of many persons whom 
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he has led into the practice.” Still the Doctor did not like to be thus 
interrogated, and refused to commit himself by a categorical answer. It 
was his 7d/e rather to abide in his calling, and gradually to assimilate 
Anglicanism to Romanism, without troubling himself to explain difficul- 
ties or remove anomalies. He would put his own sense on the formu- 
laries, and in this way be a law unto himself, determining the sense, as 
he says, ‘‘where it is ambiguous, by the faith of the whole Church, 
before East and West were divided.”’ There is here sufficient latitude, and 
yet it is matter of doubt whether even thus he could find a sanction for 
the practice which so troubled the minds of his friends whose logical 
consistency led them to Rome. 

Dr. Pusey had the courage of his convictions also in his assertion 
of the doctrine of the Real Presence. He, in a sermon preached 
in Christ Church, Oxford, was so extreme, so liable to be confounded 
with the Romish doctrine of Transubstantiation, in fact, so hard 
to distinguish from it, that it led to proceedings against him by the 
Heads of Houses, and his suspension from preaching before the Uni- 
versity for two years. The adverse action was characterised by all that 
weakness, that blindness of passion, that contempt even for the outward 
show of justice by which their opponents have so often played into the 
hands of the Tractarian school. Indecent haste, improper secrecy, 
distinct refusal to give the accused the grounds of the objections to his 
teaching, and a sentence which, if the allegations could be sustained, 
was miserably inadequate to the offence, were among the objectionabie 
points in this discreditable transaction, from which Dr. Pusey alone was 
ultimately the gainer. Distinct. reason should certainly have been 
given for the censure ; and if there had really been such a transgression 
of the law as was implied, proceedings of a different character ought to 
have been taken. As it was, the whole thing appeared an utter mockery 
—the forerunner of many others which were to follow in the struggle— 
when, at the close of the brief period of suspension, Dr. Pusey appeared 
in the same pulpit, and without a word of explanation or apology, pro- 
ceeded to give a sequel to his former discourse. Twenty-five years 
afterwards Mr. Bennett could assert that the doctrine of the sermon was 
received without question ; and when he preached it himself in a still 
more offensive form, escaped the condemnation of the courts of law. 
So the Church moves on, and yet there are those who close their eyes 
to all these signs of advance Romewards, and believe, with an obstinacy 
which nothing can shake, that to-morrow will be as this day, and the 
Establishment continue to be the home of the great historic schools of 
thought, one of which shall proclaim Rome to be Antichrist, while the - 
other, with Dr. Pusey, shall teach that “the Roman Church and our- 
selves are kept apart much more by that vast practical system which lies 
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beyond the letter of the Council of Trent, things which are taught with a 
guasi-authority in the Roman Church, than by what is actually defined.” 
To us, one of the most surprising features in the history of Dr. Pusey 
is, that the Evangelicals have on more than one occasion accepted him 
as an ally. He was one of the most active against the Essayists and 
Reviewers, and against Dr. Colenso; and they were content to receive 
his aid, forgetting that between them there was really no common prin- 
ciple, and failing to perceive that they were, by the very act of associa- 
tion, helping a cause which could hardly be less offensive in their eyes 
than Rationalism itself. A little more keenness of vision might have 
enabled them to perceive that from the negations of unbelief there was 
nothing to fear, whereas the force of superstition was one ofthe strongest 
and most perilous against which they could have to contend, especially 
since there was so much in the Church’s formularies which readily lent 
itself to its purposes, and that the victory over a freedom which had been 
too daring, won by the help of the champions of authority, must con- 
tribute only to the strengthening their dangerous allies. That this was the 
case can hardly be questioned. Dr. Pusey himself profited largely, so 
far as winning the favour of Evangelical Protestants is concerned, by the 
conflicts in which he played so distinguished a part. If, indeed, any had 
been insensible before to the character and power of the man, or to the 
learning of the divine, it was well they should be freed from the influence 
of the prejudice which had blinded or misled them. But it is not well 
that any should forget that all the saintliness of his life, all the authority 
of his scholarship, all the charm of his personal influence, all the force 
of his teaching, has been employed on behalf of a system which is 
essentially Romish. ‘ Dr. Pusey,” said the Rev. W. Palmer, in a letter 
to the Bishop of London, written more than thirty years ago, “ holding 
the position of a recognised leader of a section of the Church of Eng- 
land, has at length openly, avowedly, and authoritatively maintained the 
propriety of introducing Romish devotion, of using images and crucifixes, 
and offering to them the signs of worship customary in the Church of 
Rome; of employing rosaries, devotions to the ‘five wounds,’ multi- 
plied repetitions of the Pater Noster, besides inculcating such hints as 
‘counsels of perfection,’ and other doctrines, in his letter carried to the 
verge of orthodoxy, or beyond it; and Dr. Pusey has publicly denied 
that the Church of England has any ‘ distinctive doctrine,’ and that ‘ it is 
idle’ for any of her members to make declaration against Romish error 
and idolatry.” The greater the personal work of such a teacher, the 
more perilous his influence in the Establishment. The fact is, he has 
gone far to work a revolution in it already. What the final issue will be 
is one of the problems of the future. Ifthe Protestantism of the Evan- 
gelicals were worth the name, it would have been decided long ere this. 















































Squire Lynne’'s Will, By EMMA LESLIE. 
London : Sunday-School Union. (Price 


3s. 6d.) 


TuIs is a story which, we suppose, is 
intended to convey a moral ; and certainly 
the intention is most obvious. The ‘‘ ars 
celare artem” is not yet the art of Miss 
Leslie. From the title-page we learn 
that this is not her first attempt, and with 
this discovery her style of writing is 
consistent ; the framework of the story, 
however, would have led us to the op- 
posite conclusion. The writer has a 
certain power of language, and she rarely 
falls so low as when, on the first page, she 
states that ‘‘the solitary traveller await- 
ing its approach (?.c. the approach of the 
train), did not. seem at all disposed to 
throw himself beneath the wheels of the 
rushing Fuggernaut ;” but her forcible 
words do not always express a forcible 
thought, and the moralising and religious 
talk, though it is always in the mouth of 
one of her interlocutors, almost invariably 
has the air of coming from her own. The 
incidents are sometimes unpractical—as 
when, for instance, the ‘‘solitary tra- 
veller” ‘‘ tips” the porter a sovereign in 
order to secure a few hours of fire and 
warmth for an invalid; they stand out 
before you like ors, instead of being 
worked into the thread of the narrative ; 
and it is astonishing how speedily good 
resolutions take effect, and how frequently 
the people do the required thing just in 
time before they die. There is love, of 
course—though the ze: whom the writer 
puts into this condition seem to us most 
uninteresting and unworthy of pains- 
taking description: and there is much 
jilting and temporary estrangement ; but 
you have generally the comfort of know- 
ing what will be the end of all the trouble; 
at any rate, if you cannot by your own 
unaided foresight predict what is going 
to happen, you are not left without such 
aggravating helps as, ‘‘ these little things 
led to sad consequences afterwards.” 
The women in the story are generally 
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Notices of New Books. 





better than the men—not better morally, 
but better painted ; and the book is, on 
the whole, quite readable. 


Fesus in the Midst. By GEORGE Cron. 

Glasgow: D. Monson. (Price 2s. 6d.) 
Mr. Cron’s title is too good for his book. 
He is not clever at syllogisms. The 
words of our Lord, ‘‘ Wherefore, I say 
unto thee, her sins, which are many, are 
forgiven ; for she loved much,” are thrown 
by him into the following form : 


‘* All love much who are forgiven much ; 
This woman loves much ; 
Therefore she has been forgiven much.” 


Did Mr. Cron ever hear of an ‘ un- 
distributed middle ’’ ? 


Biblical Commentry on the Proverbs of 
Solomon. By FRANZ DELITZCH, D.D. 
Translated by M. G. Easton, D.D. 
Vol. II. (Price 10s. 6d. to non-sub- 
scribers.) Edinburgh: T. and T. 
Clark. 


Theology of the Old Testament. By Gust. 
Fr. OEHLER. Translated by SoPHIA 
Taytor. Vol. II. (Price ros. 6d. to 
non-subscribers.) Edinburgh: T. and 
T. Clark. 


WE have already called attention to the 
first volumes of both these useful works. 
The second volume of Delitzch covers 
Proverbs xviii. to the end of the book, 
and contains a brief note on the Proverbs 
found in the LXX. but not in the pre- 
sent Hebrew text. The greater part of 
the second volume of Oehler is occupied 
with the development of ‘‘the Theology 
of Prophetism.” Oehler also discusses 
at considerable length what he describes 
as **Old Testament Wisdom,” as illus- 
trated in Job, Proverbs, and Ecclesiastes, 
and many of the Psalms. The ground 
which he has traversed is comparatively 
unfamiliar to English students, and his 
treatise has, therefore, a special value. 
Both Delitzch and Oehler are now com- 
pleted. 
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REMINIsceNcEs oF Davip THoMASs. 
By Henry RIcHarpD, M.P. 
No. II. 


EW things are more affecting than to recall, after a long interval, 

one’s ancient comradeship at college, and to trace the subsequent 
course of those associated with us in our early studies. The class 
which Mr. Thomas and I joined at Highbury in 1830 consisted first 
and last of about a dozen members. Some died young, escaping many 
anxieties and sorrows, but missing also the high privilege of service. 
Some disappeared, at least from my eye, engulphed in the surging 
“‘tide of time.” Some had a strange, some a sad, history. But I 
think they have all passed away, except my dear friend the Rev. John 
Flower, for many years the minister of the Church at Beccles, who, 
after nearly forty years’ faithful and successful service, is now 
enjoying comparative and well-earned repose, with the satisfaction 
of seeing, instead of the father, his sons arise, to bear testimony to 
the truth he so long proclaimed. But, however chequered are the feel- 
ings which the names and the histories of those class-fellows now 
awaken, one can look back with entire contentment on the career of 
David Thomas, and see him year by year steadily growing in power, in 
usefulness, in honourable estimation, and dying, I cannot but think— 
even while smarting under my own sense of sorrow and loneliness at 
his loss—at the right time, with his faculties unimpaired and his fame 
unclouded, and with no further possibility (which who of us may not 
dread ?) of lapse, failure, or decay ; for 

‘* Death has moulded into calm completeness 
The statue of his life.” 
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I don’t know whether it is the garrulity of age that tempts me to set 
down some other recollections of college and early life, though only 
connected by what may seem to be a slender thread with the personal 
history of Mr. Thomas. But I will put them on record here, leaving it to 
the editor of the CONGREGATIONALIST to insert or excise them accord- 
ing to his discretion. 

Besides the regular college exercises in class with the tutors, we had 
certain institutions of our own amongst the students, which were not 
without their influence on our character and education. There were, 
first, the breakfast-table discussions ; for it was during the morning meal, 
when we were left wholly to our own devices, without the restraining 
presence of tutor or housekeeper, that differences, and grievances, and 
what might be generally called the college politics, were brought for- 
ward and handled. And very stormy sometimes did the strife of 
tongues grow. It is curious and amusing enough to look back, from 
among the graver struggles of life, upon the tempests in a teacup which 
we managed to brew out of our small affairs in those days, which were, 
however, attended with this advantage—that they afforded us an oppor- 
tunity of airing our oratory and acquiring, to some extent, freedom and 
facility of expression in extempore speech. Then there was the Senate, 
which was the name with which we dignified the Discussion Society of 
the college. The business of the Senate was conducted in great form 
by a president, secretary, and committee. Once a month there was a 
field-day, when an orator and a respondent previously appointed opened 
the oratorical fray. Others joined in on either side, and we did our 
best to imitate 


‘** The grand debate, 
The popular harangue, the tart reply ; 
The logic, and the wisdom, and the wit, 
And the loud laugh,” 


of more imposing assemblies. This was followed by a surreptitious 
supper for the committee and leading orators, in one of our small 
studies, where we “snatched a fearful joy,” seeing these symposia 
were in direct violation of college rules (and are not stolen waters 
sweet ?), the resident tutor in the meanwhile, not, I dare say, without 
a good deal of lurking sympathy for the rebels, winking desperately 
hard, and making believe that he knew nothing of these audacious 
breaches of discipline going on almost under his eye. 

In these discussions Mr. Thomas soon became a man of mark. He 
was chosen secretary to the Senate, and, if he had completed his course 
at Highbury, would probably have been chosen president, the highest 
distinction which the students could confer upon one of their number. 

After spending two years at Highbury, Mr. Thomas went to Glasgow, 
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having, in competitive examination, secured one of Dr. Williams's 
scholarships. Of his University life there I do not know much, except 
that he won the first prize for Logic, and another in the Moral Philosophy 
class, and took his degree of Bachelor of Arts. I have heard that there 
also his essays were received with a furore of applause. His principal 
associates there were Mr. Unwin—now Dr. Unwin, of Homerton, an 
old Highbury fellow-student, and Mr. Enoch Williams, like himself, a 
native of Merthyr, who had completed his studies for the ministry at 
the Baptist College, Bristol. He, also, was a man of rare promise, 
especially as a preacher ; but, owing to a feeble physique, premature in- 
firmities, and other untoward circumstances, this early promise was not 
fully redeemed in after life. Mr. Williams ended his ministerial career 
as pastor of the Baptist Church at Swansea, greatly honoured and 
esteemed, and regarded by many who heard him as a preacher of 
almost unrivalled excellence. While at Glasgow Mr. Thomas attended 
Dr. Wardlaw’s ministry, and occasionally occupied his pulpit. 

At that time Sir Daniel Sandford was Professor of Greek at the 
University ; Mr. Mylne, of Moral Philosophy; and Mr. Robert 
Buchanan, of Logic. 

But, apart from the University curriculum, there were other stirring 
influences at work in those days. The anti-slavery agitation was at its 
height, and Glasgow for some reason had become one of the principal 
centres of that agitation. During Mr. Thomas’s stay in that city he 
witnessed a singular and exciting encounter between the two most con- 
spicuous champions in the conflict. The West India body, alarmed by 
the rising tide of opinion, which was bringing their cherished institution 
into peril, had engaged Mr. Peter Borthwick to go forth as a lecturer in 
defence of slavery. He was a showy and plausible speaker, and ulti- 
mately became a member of Parliament and editor of the A/orning Post. 
He was a man of the most undaunted audacity, and so long as he had 
his own way could, and did, produce very considerable impression on 
popular audiences. The Anti-Slavery Society saw it was necessary that 
they should find some means to counteract this influence. Happily, 
Mr. George Thompson, who had already distinguished himself by his 
anti-slavery orations in the discussions at the Aldersgate-street Institu- 
tion, of which I have already spoken, had about that time offered his 
services to the Committee ; and perhaps of all men then living in Eng- 
land he was most qualified for the work that had to be done. He went 
forth in pursuit of his adversary, tracking his footsteps wherever he 
went. At Glasgow he overtook him, and as Borthwick had been wont 
very vauntingly to challenge some member of the anti-slavery party to 
meet him in personal combat, Mr. Thompson accepted the challenge 
without hesitation. A series of meetings was arranged between them, 
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all of which Mr. Thomas attended ; and I have a vivid remembrance 
of the graphic description he gave of those exciting scenes, and especi- 
ally the overwhelming bursts of eloquence with which Mr. Thompson 
would occasionally sweep his audience before him. 

While at Glasgow, Mr. Thomas, also, I suspect, for the only time in 
his life, threw himself with great energy into a contested election—the 
election for the Lord Rector of the University. He was then in pos- 
session of robust physical health and exuberant animal spirits ; and 
having, from the eminence he had acquired in some of the classes, come 
to be regarded no doubt as a leader of the Liberal party among the 
students, he entered into the strife con amore. I forget who were the 
candidates ; but I remember his telling me that parched peas, by way 
of small shot, discharged in copious handfuls on the heads of the 
enemy, formed an important factor in the election. 

In 1835, he and I met again in London, both unsettled. He was 
not then in a happy mood. He had fallen into restless, desultory habits, 
for he had not found his place and work in life. He supplied several 
congregations : one was that at Marlborough Chapel, of which I after- 
wards became minister. He preached also at Leicester or Sheffield, 
perhaps at both. Ultimately, he received and accepted a call to Zion 
Chapel, Bedminster. I saw him often about that time, and my impres- 
sion was, and is, that though he was much respected, and his ministry 
appreciated by the more discerning and cultivated class among 
his hearers, he was not in his right place at Bedminster. After a few 
years there his health failed, and, by medical advice, he went first to 
Madeira and then to South America. On his departure from the coun- 
try I went to meet him at Southampton, and parted from him on board 
ship, not without grave misgivings whether I should ever see his face 
again, a feeling much augmented by a most desponding letter about his 
health which I received from him during his absence. However, after 
about a year, he returned considerably improved, though not thoroughly 
established in health, and for many years he was haunted with the con- 
stant dread of some lurking disease in the chest. Once he came up to 
London in a very anxious and depressed mood. My brother, who was 
then a medical man practising in London, thought there were no grounds 
for the apprehensions which oppressed him, and persuaded him to go 
with him to Dr. Addison, one of the most distinguished physicians of his 
day, who, after careful examination, assured him that though there was 
much delicacy of the chest organs, there was no disease, and he returned 
home for atime greatly cheered and comforted. But he spent a con- 
siderable part of the year after his return from abroad, first at Torquay, 
and then at Burnham, nursing his still delicate health. I have no doubt 
that this long and early converse into which he was forced with 
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“ The Shadow cloak’d from head to foot, 

Who keeps the keys of all the creeds,” 

had a great effect on his mind and ministry, in imparting to both a 
solemnity and earnestness before unknown. 

In 1843, the new Chapel of Highbury had been built at Clifton ; he 
was invited to become the first minister. It was the very niche he was 
fitted to fill. Ihave always thought that his settlement in Bristol was 
singularly auspicious as respects both his happiness and usefulness. I 
think there was no other town in the kingdom that would have suited 
him so well. London, or the large manufacturing cities of the northern 
or midland counties would have been too loud, exciting, and feverish for 
him, while in smaller country towns he would have lacked the sympathy 
and stimulus which his languid health and spirits required. But at 
Bristol he from the first fell into circles and surroundings of the most 
genial character, and well adapted to develop his own characteristic 
qualities and excellencies. In 1835 the name and memory of Robert 
Hall were still fresh and fragrant at Bristol, and his influence impreg- 
nated the atmosphere. John Forster was living, and lived for eight years 
after, and Mr. Thomas was admitted at once into the close intimacy of 
the great essayist, one proof of which was that he was allowed to pene- 
trate into the sanctum of the study, of which scarcely anyone else had 
the entrée, but with the humorous admonition, as the occupant pointed 
to the hopeless litter of books and papers scattered in most admired 
disorder about the room, ‘‘ Now, Thomas, don’t you go and blast abroad 
what you see here.” * My friend once took me to Stapleton and _ intro- 
duced me to Mr. Forster. It was my Vigélium tantum vidi, the only time 
I ever saw one for whom] then felt, and still feel, great veneration, as 
in my opinion the most original and powerful thinker that modern Non- 
conformity has produced. I recall his figure as he came into the room, 
clad in a long loose coat, which had once probably done service as an 
overcoat. He had yeta full shock of hair, only partially turned grey, 
and apparently not much vexed with brush or comb.’ His face was 
long and thin, marked with deep lines, graven there, no doubt, by thought 
as much as by age. His eye was still fullof meaning and observation. 
Our conversation turned on Mr. Carlyle’s writings, of which he did not 
seem a great admirer, if indeed he had much acquaintance with them 
beyond hearsay and reviews. I had just been reading the little volume 
on ‘‘ Chartism,” then recently published and creating a considerable 


* This is Mr. Forster’s own description of his study, though that was not at Staple. 
ton: ‘‘I am sitting alone in my garret, in which I spend a considerable part of every 
day, excepting the days on which I go to preach. Here I havea little fire, and ex- 
cepting along the middle of the floor, the room is crowded and loaded with papers and 
books, intermingled with dust that is never swept away.” 
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stir in the literary and political world, in which the Chelsea seer had 
been delivering his views on “the condition of England question.” 
Mr. Forster had not seen it, and asked me with considerable interest as 
to its character. I tried to describe, as well as I could, that eloquent 
Cassandra wail which Mr. Carlyle had poured over England, full of 
fierce denunciation, ominous misgiving, and bodeful prophecy of the evils 
that were coming, unless the country gave timely heed to the voice of 
warning. “ But what are his remedies?” said Mr. Foster. ‘ His reme- 
dies are education and emigration,” I answered. “ Well, the physician’s 
prescriptions are not very original,” was the dry rejoinder. 

It is easy to understand how a mind so susceptible and receptive as 
Mr. Thomas’s profited by communion with Mr. Forster, whose conversa- 
tion, though not so brilliant as that of Robert Hall, is described as 
having been in a high degree striking and suggestive. ‘No one,” says 
his biographer, “ could be on terms of familiar intercourse with him 
without being struck with his affluence of thought and imagery, and the 
readiness with which the most insignificant object or incident was taken 
as a kind of nucleus, on which was rapidly formed an assemblage of 
original remarks.” 

Mr. Thomas was twice married, and both his marriages were among 
the felicities of his lot. His first wife—whose maiden name was Miss 
Saunders, and who died in her confinement, within a year, I believe, of 
their rnarriage—lives in my memory as one of the sweetest visions that I 
ever encountered in life. She was sister to the Miss Sarah Saunders, to 
whom, when sick and dying, John Forster wrote nine remarkable letters, 
which were afterwards published with a ‘‘ brief memoir ” from the same 
pen. Both letters and memoir are appended to Mr. Forster’s own life. 
Through his first wife Mr. Thomas was brought into close relation with 
Mr. Joseph Cottle and his sister, the gentlest and kindest of old 
maids. Miss Saunders was their niece. With them he was domi- 
ciled for a while, for I remember paying him a visit when he was 
living under their roof. Mr. Cottle was a man of the most simple 
and unworldly character, living in a pleasant dream of literary 
memories and aspirations. He was the friend, and had been the 
generous benefactor in their early struggles, of Southey, Coleridge, and 
Wordsworth, the first and last of whom were his occasional visitors at 
Bristol so long as he lived. He was also an acquaintance and corres- 
pondent of Charles Lamb. Among his treasures were many letters and 
innumerable anecdotes of these illustrious men, which made his home 
and his conversation full of interest. Strangely enough this gentle 
recluse, whose composition, all his friends would have said, “ lacked 
gall,” became involved in an action for libel for something he had pub- 
lished in his ‘‘ Reminiscences of Coleridge,” and Mr. Thomas had the 
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novel and not very pleasant experience, of appearing in a Court of 
Justice as a witness on the trial. 

Of his second marriage I may not speak here as I could wish. It in- 
troduced him into a most congenial and cultivated domestic circle. 
Those who visited him at his own home will remember the atmosphere 
of peace, love, and refinement with which he was surrounded. It is an 
incalculable advantage to aman who has any public work to do that 
“ they of his own household” should be in full sympathy with his spirit 
and aims. For whatever the fret, weariness, and wear, he may meet 
without, to return to such a home is like a refreshing bath to his moral 
and spiritual nature. This advantage Mr. Thomas enjoyed to the full. 

For many years after his settlement at Clifton, his life was singularly 
devoid of incident. More than most ministers he gave himself up to 
one thing, and that was preaching, and did not turn aside to literature, 
or politics, or polemics. At that time he took no very prominent part 
in the direction of any of the great social, or philanthropic, or religious 
organisations of the age. ‘Two or three times when I visited Bristol on 
the Peace question, he came to our meetings and spoke, as he always 
spoke, with ability and earnestness. But I believe it was more out of 
sympathy with me, and a desire to encourage me in my work, than from 
any spontaneous interest in the subject. This abstinence from various 
public work was, no doubt, owing largely to the delicate and precarious 
state of his health. But there were other reasons. He had no interest 
in the machinery of societies and committees, and was impatient of the 
details and technicalities necessary to their working. He had, moreover, 
a keen perception, too keen for his own comfort, of the seamy side of such 
things ; the petty intrigues, the small ambitions, the assumption and 
fussiness of officialism, which could not be concealed from so observant 
an eye as his. I used to think that his sensitiveness on these points 
was excessive, and that it would have been wiser to apply to conduct, 


Horace’s tolerant maxim in regard to literature— 


‘* Non ego paucis 
Offendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit 
Aut humana parum cavit natura.” 


I sometimes rallied him on his fastidiousness in this respect, and tried 
to persuade him that the little brotherly infirmities that offended him 
were rather matters for a smile of half-amusement and half-compassion 
than for serious resentment or disgust. But I believe that in this respect 
his feelings became greatly modified in later years. His election to the 
chairmanship of the Congregational Union was an important epoch in 
his history. It brought him more fully to the knowledge of his brethren, 
and revealed to the general eye the rare qualities which those who were 
intimate with him had long admired, while they lamented that they 
were comparatively hid under a bushel. But it had also a marked 
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effect upon his own character. The generous, cordial, I may say en- 
thusiastic, recognition he met with on his first appearance before the 
Union came upon him with the force of asurprise. It helped to cor- 
rect his almost morbid self-distrust. It thawed the reserve which had 
grown around him by the comparative seclusion in which he had until 
then lived. Thenceforth he took his rightful place in the direction of 
some of our great public institutions, and those who acted with him in 
such matters will, I have no doubt, bear willing testimony to the great 
value of the sound judgment, the Christian temper, and the ripe ex- 
perience of life which he brought to the work. 

Of all the men whom I have known, Mr. Thomas had the most 
penetrating insight into human nature and human character. 


‘* He was a great observer, and he looked 
Quite through the deeds of men.” 


It was a precious, and yet a perilous, endowment. It was of the highest 
value to him as a physician of souls, for it made his spiritual diagnosis, 
Ihave no doubt, singularly sagacious and exact, while of course it ren- 
dered the application of the remedy correspondingly skilful. This, I be- 
lieve," was one secret of the rare power which, according toall accounts, 
he“exercised over his hearers. Men felt that his spirit was as the candle 
of the Lord, searching all the inward parts. In his hand the “ word of 
God was quick and powerful, sharper than any two-edged sword, piercing 
even to the dividing asunder ofsoul and spirit, and of the joints and 
marrow, and was a discerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart.” 

The danger lay in the direction of a tendency to a too suspicious and 
severe estimate of the characters of others. For as there is,alas! so 
much evil and treachery in the heart of man, those who have most 
power to read it, may be open to the temptation of becoming cynical and 
censorious. Sometimes men largely endowed with this discerning 
faculty become pitiless morbid anatomists of humanity. I am not sure 
that my friend was quite free from this danger. But in his case it was 
held.in check by two powerful counteracting principles: first, was a 
deep tenderness of nature, and a great capacity for sympathy and com- 
passion ;_ the other was the restraining power of Christian charity ;and 
it was very beautiful to mark sometimes how, after he had laid bare some 
lurking infirmity of character, he would suddenly, as it were, turn his 
face backward, and with a sort of shuddering haste throw over it the 
mantle of love, as the two sons threw their garment over the erring 
patriarch. 

But I need say no more. In the beautiful address delivered by Dr. 
Stoughton at the funeral there was an appreciation of his character as a 
man and as a preacher at once so discriminating and so loving, as to 
leave nothing to be added. 
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XXVII. JERICHO; JORDAN AND THE DEAD SEA; THE STREETS OF 
JERUSALEM. 


N Monday, April 14th, horses were at the door of the hotel soon 
after nine o’clock in the morning to take us to Jericho. The 
horses which had brought us from Hebron—my one-eyed, staggering 
creature among them—had gone back to their masters, and we now 
saw the animals to whose strength and good temper we were to trust 
ourselves for the rest of our journey. They looked sound in wind and 
limb, and after being solemnly assured by Salem that the one which he 
had assigned to me was a very kindly, submissive, and sure-footed beast, 
I ventured to mount. At ten we went through the Jaffa Gate, and then, 
t urning to the right, passed round the northern wall of the city, across the 
Kedron, round the base of the Mount of Olives, and under the village of 
Bethany. Beyond Bethany theroad crosses a low ridge, and then descends 
almost precipitately into a wild valley, at the commencement of which 
there is a spring—Ain El Huad—called by Christians, according to Father 
Lievin, the Fountain of the Apostles ; for, as he says with great sim- 
plicity, ‘as the apostles must often have travelled this way with our 
Lord, on their journeys from Jerusalem to Jericho, and this is the only 
spring on the road, they must often have stopped here like other travel- 
lers.” We drank some of the water, but I.do not remember that we 
took the precaution of straining it through linen, according to Father 
Lievin’s recommendation: he says that this precaution is necessary 
because, although the water is good, there are leeches in it. 

We were now fairly in the wilderness of Jordan, which is not a desert 
of sand or gravel, but a country of wild limestone or chalky hills, thinly 
covered with vegetation, and with hardly any trace of the terraces which 
we had noticed between Hebron and Jerusalem. For the first mile or 
two after passing Bethany there were patches and strips of cultivated 
ground at the foot of the hills, but afterwards every sign of cultivation 
disappeared. About one o’clock we reached the top of a pass sur- 
rounded by very desolate and rugged scenery. Here we halted for 
lunch in the ruins of an ancient khan ; this, of course, was the “inn” 
of the good Samaritan, and I read the beautiful story during our halt. 
Even now it is not safe to travel through it without the escort of the 
Sheikh or one of his representatives. We had with us two men belonging 
to the tribe, whose ancestors, I suppose, plundered the stranger on whom 
the Samaritan had mercy. A road like this between Jerusalem and 
Jericho, running through a wild and uninhabited country and uniting 
two rich and flourishing cities between which there was a large traffic, 
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must have been a splendid hunting-ground for thieves—as good as 
Hounslow Heath in the last century. 

When we left the khan, the scenery became almost savage. The 
hills were desolate ; the ravines precipitous. In an hour and a half we 
looked down on the plain of Jericho, which was still far beneath us: it 
was an oasis amidst universal barrenness. Here there is a deep ravine 
with almost perpendicular sides on the left of the road; its depth 
I estimated at 4oo feet: the side of the ravine opposite to us was 
a huge wall of bare, brown rock. At the bottom we could see a thin 
line of verdure running eastwards, and indicating the presence of a 
stream. This is supposed to be ‘the brook Cherith,” where Elijah 
was fed by ravens, and nearer to the mouth of the ravine it is believed 
with still greater confidence that Achan was stoned for appropriating the 
Babylonish garment. The road, which had become rougher than ever, 
now made a steep descent for about a mile and a half, and then, with a 
sense of relief, we found ourselves on the plain. 

In a few minutes we reached grass, anda perfect tangle of shrubs and 
trees ; oleanders, tamarisks, and nukbs, and other trees of which I do 
not know the names, were growing so thick that at times it was difficult 
to get forward. I do not know how to describe the vegetation. It 
was wild in its luxuriance, as the desert which we had left was wild in 
its barrenness. The hills behind us had never been brought under the 
educating restraint of the human will, which might have clothed them 
with grass and corn, and made them look as if they were in their “ right 
mind ;” the oasis which we had reached had been for centuries equally 
neglected and equally irrational. If countries, like men, could be 
“possessed,” it might be suspected that in the hills and ravines behind 
us, and in the plain on which we were to encamp, there were, not seven, 
but seven thousand evil spirits. 

The heat was intense. Jerusalem is more than 2,200 feet above the 
Mediterranean ; the plain of Jericho is about 1,200 feet below it. I 
was not thirsty, but my mouth was parched. The atmosphere was the 
atmosphere in the neighbourhood of a baker’s oven. 

While dinner was preparing we went to Ain-es-Sultan, which was only 
a few minutes’ distance from camp. This is the spring which was 
sweetened by Elijah. The water is pleasant enough to drink now, and 
the spring would make a beautiful picture. The water issues from a rock 
and flows into a little basin ; the ground is broken and the vegetation 
is luxuriant. While I was sitting there several groups of travellers 
passed ; I think that they may have been country people who had been 
up to the Mahomedan festival in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem 
which was just over. In the dresses of some of them there were charm- 
ing combinations of colour which would have driven a painter mad with 
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delight. The quantity of water delivered by the spring is very large, 
and it flows away in a stream towards the south-east. From this point 
the great oval of fertile land, with its grass, its cornfields, its wilderness 
of shrubs and trees, is very striking. ‘The green cannot be described as 
brilliant, but it has a luscious, rank appearance. The sound of the 
running water was most musical. To the west rises the traditional 
Mount of Temptation—a huge mass of brownish white rock, its sides 
honeycombed with the grottoes once inhabited by innumerable hermits. 

It was dark before dinner was served. Candles were on the table in 
the saloon tent where we were dining, and we were having a pleasant 
time after the day’s ride. Suddenly, with hardly a moment’s warning, 
a storm of wind rushed upon us with a great roar. One side of the tent 
was blown in, and the table and dishes were flooded with sand. My 
first thought being that perhaps the tent would come down I took the 
trouble to extinguish the candles to prevent the canvas catching fire 
when it fell—a very superfluous precaution, for the wind would have 
probably extinguished them in another quarter of a minute. ‘The ser- 
vants soon secured the side of the tent, cleared the table, and started 
the dinner afresh. In a few minutes the wind-storm was over, but the 
heat was not diminished. As I sat outside the tent after dinner the 
darkness was lit up with dancing fireflies. About eleven o'clock I 
turned into the sleeping tent, intending to go to bed, but within half an 
hour Salem came and told me not to undress, and recommended Mr. 
Lee, who was already between the sheets, to dress a gain, at least par- 
tially ; the wind-storm was rising again, and the ten ts might be carried 
away. It was soon upon us—not a hurricane, I suppose, but some- 
thing more nearly approaching a hurricane than anything I had ever 
known before or have ever known since. The servants and Arabs were 
not satisfied with knocking the tent pegs in more firmly ; they held on 
to the ropes to prevent the tents from being carried away. I got under 
a bush, which gave me a little shelter, and with the assistance of a pipe 
had a tolerably pleasant hour and a half in the darkness. The storm 
sank almost as suddenly as it had risen, and between one and two. 
o'clock it was gone. While I was lying awake that night I heard the 
cry or bark of numerous jackals and foxes which were prowling in the 
neighbourhood of the tents. 

The next morning—Tuesday, April 15th—we were on horseback 
soon after six o’clock for an excursion to Jordan and the Dead Sea. 
The storm had made the air fresh and cool. We were soon off the oasis 
round Jericho, and then came upon the salt, sandy plain which stretches 
away to the Dead Sea. The ground looked as if it were suffering from 
some foul disease ; it was covered with dirty white scabs of some dis- 
gusting substance into which, I believe, sulphur enters largely. Sudden 
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fissures in the sand made it necessary to be careful in steering our 
horses; now and then, too, we were turned out of our direct line by 
great mounds of sand and limestone. 

At eight o’clock we reached the shore of the Dead Sea. The hills 
on the eastern side, hills which we had so often seen from the Mount 
of Olives, rise like a huge cyclopean wall. There is more variety in the 
outline of the western side. The scenery gave me the impression, not 
of gloom, but of severity and loneliness. Beauty there is none: none 
in the form of the lake itself, none in the mountains round it. De- 
caying trunks and branches of trees brought down to the lake by the 
floods in winter lay about the shore, and seemed a necessary part of 
the picture. After tasting the water, which we all pronounced filthy, 
none of our party had the heart to bathe in it. 

We strolled for half an hour about the edge of the lake, and then 
mounted our horses again and started for the Jordan. The part of the 
rivér which we made for was the spot where, according to tradition, our 
Lord was baptized. The ride was very similar to that which we had 
had in coming to the Dead Sea. Towards ten o’clock we got into the 
valley in which the Jordan runs. It lies about a hundred feet, more or 
less, below the plain, and its breadth varies from 200 to 600 yards. 
Along the sides of the river in the valley runs a great jungle—treeds, a 
wild growth of shrubs, oleanders, willows, and other trees, whose names 
are unknown to me. We found a considerable number of tourists near 
the alleged site of the Baptism. ‘The width of the river at this point is 
about 60 feet—perhaps more. The bank on the western side slopes 
down gently ; on the eastern side there rises what might be almost called 
a cliff, apparently composed of limestone and marl. Of course we 
bathed. The stream was rather rapid and the water muddy, its 
bottom, too, was slimy and slippery. Mr. Lee reminded me afterwards 
that I had failed to perform the proper rite: I ‘‘ dipped” only two or 
three times “in Jordan ;” he was resolved to have the full benefit of 
the sacred stream, and dipped ‘seven times.” 

On our way back to camp we saw the village of Riha, the present 
representative of Jericho. The houses are very mean and wretched. 
The people look a degraded race, and are said to perpetuate the gross 
vices of the city of the plain. We also saw, a mile or a mile and a half 
before we reached our tents, numerous traces of the Jericho of our Lord’s 
time. An enormous reservoir, the archagof a stately aqueduct, and 
huge mounds of ruins indicate the site. The mounds in the immediate 
neighbourhood of our tents, which were pitched near the Fountain of 
Elisha, doubtless cover the remains of the more ancient city. Some 
excavations have been made, but I believe that on neither site have there 
been any important discoveries. 
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As we returned, Mahomedan pilgrims were streaming te Neby Musa. 
Their travelling arrangements were rather grotesque. I remember 
noticing two rough tables turned upside down and swung one on each 
side of a mule ; between the legs of each table a lady was sitting, appa- 
rently with the impression that she had discovered a delightful method 
of getting across the country. In the afternoon and evening we wan- 
dered about the neighbourhood of our tents, and scrambled over the 
mounds of ruins, but made nothing of them. After it was dark twenty 
men and a woman from Riha came to our encampment to dance by 
torchlight. They were a brutal-looking set of people, and their dancing 
had no beauty or grace in it. They danced for the greater part of the 
time in a straight line, the leader standing in front of them with a sword, 
which he brandished with considerable vigour. Occasionally they 
approached him rapidly, and then as rapidly retreated. Sometimes 
they almost squatted on the ground, striking out their legs to the left 
and the right all the while ; then they sprang up again and danced erect. 
The whole entertainment was unmeaning and uninteresting. 

On Wednesday, April 16th, we started for Jerusalem at 6 o’clock. 
The morning was delightfully cool. Just to the west of the ruined 
khan which is called the Inn of the Good Samaritan there is a very 
striking view of the summit of the Mount of Olives, a view which we 
had not noticed on our way to Jericho. The range to which the Mount 
of Olives belongs, and of which from this point it appears to be the 
highest part, rises to a great height, and limits the view. From the 
ridge the wilderness of Jordan sweeps down unevenly to the valleys 
below. We also noticed, what we had not noticed before, that there is 
a very charming view of Bethany from the road. 

We were at the hotel by nine or ten o’clock, and after lunch we went 
on to visit several interesting places lying south of the city. We passed 
out of the Jaffa Gate, and at the distance of about a mile from the city, 
ata spot overlooking the valley of Hinnom, we saw the withered tree 
on which, according to tradition, Judas hung himself. We then 
descended into “Gehenna.” The valley begins west of the city, and 
extending under its southern walls, unites with the valley of the 
Kedron. The cliffs on the southern side of the valley are wild and pre- 
cipitous ; innumerable caves with narrow entrances have been exca- 
vated in the rock: these are doubtless Jewish tombs of a very 
ancient date. We examined very many of the tombs and found that 
most of them are perfectly plain, with no trace of ornament; a few 
are rather more ambitious. The bottom of the valley is cultivated. 
Strolling eastwards, we came to the well of Joab, which lies near the 
junction of the valley of Hinnom with the valley of the Kedron. The 
well is of great depth ; it is built round with huge stones and covered 
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with an ancient arch. We then visited a second time the pool of the 
Virgin and the pool of Siloam. Striking northward, we came to the 
Tomb of Zacharias, a cubical monument hewn out of the rock, 17 feet 
square and 17 feet high, with Ionic columns. Immediately north of 
this is the Tomb of St. James, a monument with Doric columns. The 
story runs that in the cave which is covered by this structure James the 
Less hid himself when our Lord was delivered by Pilate into the hands 
of the Jews to be crucified, that he remained in it till our Lord’s resur- 
rection, and that while he was still in hiding our Lord appeared to him. 
Father Lievin informs us that not only was St. James buried here, but also 
Zebedee, Cleopas, Simon, and Zacharias the father of John the Baptist. 
Still further north is the Tomb of Jehoshaphat, which cannot, however, 
be the tomb of the Jewish king of that name. Close to this is the 
Tomb of Absalom, the most conspicuous object in the valley of the 
Kedron. The lower part is hewn out of the rock, and the upper part 
is an elaborate structureofmasonry. A great heap of stones rises round 
its base. It is the custom of the Jews when they pass it to utter a 
curse on “the man that honoureth not his father,” and to spit on the 
monument and fling a stone at it as an expression of their hatred and 
contempt. We observed the rite, but did it imperfectly—throwing the 
stone and muttering the curse. The date of the monument is uncer- 
tain. ‘There are some who contend that it may perhaps be the tomb of 
the rebellious prince. M. de Saulcy, while not affirming that there is 
conclusive evidence that the ruin is the funeral monument mentioned in 
the Old Testament and in Josephus, says: ‘* As I do not absolutely see 
anything impossible in this tradition being true, I consider it as such 
till the contrary should be proved to me.’’* From the Tomb of Absa- 
lom we passed by Gethsemane and so up to St. Stephen’s Gate and into 
the city again. 

It may be well in this place to bring together a few scattered “ notes” 
about Jerusalem, which may otherwise be overlooked and omitted. 

The probable number of the people now living in the city is 16,000. 
Of these 4,000 are said to be Mahomedans, 8,000 Jews, 1,800 Greeks, 
1,300 Latins, and goo are said to belong to other sects. Looking down 
upon the city from the platform of the hotel I saw large open spaces in 
it; if these were covered, the city, even within the lines of the pre- 
sent walls, might contain a much larger population. The streets are 
narrow, ill-paved, and dirty. The blocks of limestone with which the 
city is paved are so uneven and so slippery that it is sometimes difficult 
to keep one’s feet. As in other Eastern cities, little is to be seen in 
many of the streets except blank walls. Some of the streets are arched 
over for many yards. The shops are for the most part very mean. The 


* The Dead Sea and the Bible Lands, vol. p. ii. 200. 
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bazaars have nothing of the picturesqueness and brilliance of the bazaars 
of Cairo and Damascus. I sawno wheeled carriage from the day I left 
Suez on March 3 till I was at Acre on April 28, where I saw a kind of 
light wagon with a pair of horses driving over the sands. Yes, I saw 
two wheelbarrows near Jerusalem and a gun-carriage in the streets of 
the city itself. I Aeard that there was something like a wagon that went 
from Jerusalem to Jaffa occasionally, but I did not see it, and I believe 
that the road between Jaffa and Jerusalem is now in a condition to 
make it very difficult for anything on wheels to get along. 

The water supply of Jerusalem is very bad. It is said that Sir Moses 
Montefiore offered to bear the whole expense of bringing good water 
into the city, on condition that all the money he found was expended 
under the direction of an engineer appointed by himself. But the pro- 
posal to expend public money for public purposes without allowing 
Pashas and other great people a chance of plunder appeared to the 
Turkish mind so startling and revolutionary that it was rejected. 

Of course the city is not regularly lighted either with gas or oil. 
There are a few oil lamps hung about, and on several nights while 
while we were there a great fire was lit near the hotel, which threw a 
considerable amount of light into the neighbouring streets. 

I have often had occasion to speak of passing out of St. Stephen’s 
Gate. To reach the Gate from the hotel we walked a few yards along 
the Street of David, which runs from west to east, turned to the left— 
northwards, that is—up Christian-street, in which are a few shops kept 
by Europeans, and so into the Via Dolorosa, which runs across half the 
city, parallel to the Street of David. But rightly to perform the pil- 
grimage along this famous street, it is necessary to begin near St. 
Stephen’s Gate and walk westwards. Let us, therefore, start from the 
gate. On the left hand, after walking about 300 yards, we shall 
see two ancient arches in the wall: here stood the Scala Santa— 
the staircase down which our Lord descended from Pilate’s Judgment 
Hall; the alleged staircase I had seen at Rome. This is the first of 
the fourteen stations on “the way of the cross,” to the due honouring 
of which indulgences are promised by the Roman Church. It is 
recommended that the Meditations appropriate to the Condemnation of 
our Lord should be made in the interior of the Turkish barracks lying 
behind the two arches in the wall; but as the barracks are not always 
accessible, it is sufficient if the pilgrim stands in the street a few feet 
from the site of the Scala Santa. The second station is on the site of 
the foot of the sacred staircase ; it was here that our Lord is supposed 
to have received the cross. At the Church of the Flagellation, or, as 
it is sometimes called, “the Church of the Crowning with Thorns,” 
which is on the opposite side of the street, Father Lievin provides for no 
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meditation. A few paces further to the west is the Ecce Homo Arch, 
crossing the street ; here it is alleged that Pilate presented our Lord to 
the people. A few yards further, the pilgrim’s path turns sharp* to 
the left, and near a broken column is the third station, where our Lord 
is supposed to have fallen under the weight of the cross. The fourth 
station is where our Lord, on the way to Calvary, is said to have met 
Mary, His mother. Near this is shown the house of Dives, with the 
stone in front where Lazarus sat ; and we were also shown the house of 
Lazarus himself. At another sharp turn to the right is the fifth station, 
where the Cyrenian was compelled to assist our Lord in bearing the 
cross. Then on the left hand of the street, which is now running almost 
straight from east to west, is the House of Veronica, who came out of 
her door and offered our Lord a handkerchief with which to wipe His 
brows which were bleeding from the crown of thorns ; as is well known, 
it is alleged that the likeness of our Lord was impressed on the hand- 
kerchief. This is the sixth station. Further still is the spot where our 
Lord fell a second time under the weight of the cross; this is the 
seventh station. The eighth station, where our Lord told the women 
of Jerusalem to weep, not for Him, but for the woes which we re coming 
on themselves and their children, and the ninth, where our Lord fell a 
third time under the cross, are rather difficult to find, if Father Lievin’s 
directions are to be followed. The first seven stations we passed fre- 
quently, and at some of them I saw occasionally pilgrims engaged in 
devout meditation. The last five “stations” are inside the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre. 

That these sites of real or alleged events in our Lord’s life are any- 
thing more than the invention of pious fancy cannot be believed. But 
was not the invention harmless? Have not vast numbers of men been 
impressed more deeply by the actual sufferings of our Lord, because 
those sufferings have been definitely associated with particular spots in 
the city? For myself, Protestant as I am, I seldom passed any of 
these sacred places without being moved, and sometimes very deeply, 
by the remembrance of the sacred sentiment and passion which they 
have kindled. 

But the enormous and appalling crimes which have been occasioned 
by the fraudulent attempt to identify the sites of the great events in our 
Lord’s life, the falsehood, the malignant passions, the bloodshed, the 
cruel wars of which these ‘‘ holy places” have been the cause, are an 
awful illustration of what evils may come from “pious frauds.” A lie 
is always criminal and never expedient. 

* As I have said, the general direction of the Via Dolorosa is from east to west, 


but there are two sharp turns in it, at the points where it enters and where it leaves a 
street running south-east from the Damascus Gate. 
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Tue New TesTaMeNT THEORY oF SANCTIFICATION. 
II.—THE LORD JESUS CHRIST THE LORD OF OUR LIFE. 


HE recent controversies on ‘Scriptural Holiness” have turned 

principally on such questions as these: Is there any sense in 
which Sanctification may be described as instantaneous? If in any 
sense it is instantaneous, in what sense isit gradual? Is it legitimate to 
say that we are sanctified by faith? Ifso, how are we to explain the 
acknowledged necessity of watchfulness against temptation, of mora 
discipline, of earnest endeavour to do the will of God? Have we any 
right to expect freedom from sin in this life? If not, why not? If, on 
the other hand, it is not only our right but our duty to rely on “the ex- 
ceeding greatness” of God’s power to deliver us from sin, and to de- 
liver us from sin now, in what sense is the word “sin” used? Is it used 
in alegitimate sense, or in a sense which compromises the august autho- 
rity of the eternal law of righteousness, and perilously diminishes our 
sense of moral responsibility ? 

All these questions interlace each other. It is difficult to discuss any 
one of them apart from the rest. 

But there is a preliminary inquiry which has received very little atten- 
tion. It seems to have been generally assumed by the promoters of the 
Conferences that everyone has a tolerably accurate conception of what 
has been described as “ Scriptural Holiness.” No one, so far as I 
am aware, has felt that in the conception of holiness itself as presented 
at the Conferences there is anything very fresh or unfamiliar; what im- 
pressed people as fresh and unfamiliar was the earnestness with which 
it was maintained that holiness is actually possible. It was to this point 
that all the addresses at Oxford and Brighton were directed. This is 
the one theme of the literature which the new movement, has created. 
What we ought to be—it is taken for granted ;that this is very fairly un- 
derstood ; and our whole thought is concentrated upon the possibility 
of becoming what we ought to be. The object o the Conferences, as 
described at Oxford, was to “ bring about a crisis o faith”’ in those who 
were present—to bring them “to a point at which every one would be 
prepared to say, By God’s grace I wid/ believe God’s promises if I die 
in the act.” * Whatthe speakers insisted on, therefore, was the great 
power of the Spirit of God. They quoted promises. They spiritual- 
ised the victories of the Jewish nation over their enemies. They used 
felicitous illustrations to make clear the simplicity of that trust in God of 
which they spoke, and the instantaneousness of the}]divine response to 





* Oxford Report, p. 42. 
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it. Above all, they declared that through the grace of God they had 
themselves been enabled to overcome sin. They did not say that they 
were in no danger of sinning again, and sinning very grievously. They 
did not say that they were sure that there were no sins in their hearts 
and lives of which they were as yet unconscious. They taught that those 
who have received the power of the Spirit of God in largest measure have 
need to pray, ‘‘ Forgive usour trespasses,” “*‘ Cleanse Thou me from secret 
faults ;” but they said that in response to faith we may all be kept 
from conscious transgressions of God’s law, and that their own experience 
confirmed this ‘truth. Their own testimony was sustained by what 
they were able to say about the experience of other Christian people who 
had received the new doctrine. Scripture quotations, Scripture allego- 
ties, personal testimonies, pathetic stories, were all subordinated to one 
great object, which was never lost sight of from the moment the Confe- 
rences opened till they were over, and this object was to inspire faith in 
the sanctifying power of the Spirit of God. Of the authority of Christ 
and of His precepts very little was said ; the speakers appeared to think 
that it was sufficient to illustrate the wealth and the fulness of His 
promises. 

In public movements of all kinds—philanthropic, social, political, and 
religious—if any deep popular impression is to be produced it is no 
doubt essential that the leaders should be satisfied with saying one 
thing ata time. The same thing must be said over and over again. 
The most effective apostles of a new or a forgotten truth are commonly 
the men who not only say the same thing every time they speak, but who, 
at the risk of being misunderstood, say it without the qualifications which 
are necessary in order to harmonise the truth which it is their business 
to propagate, with other truths already acknowledged. They may fairly 
say that the truths which are already in possession of the minds of men 
will hold their ground, without incessant and express recognition on 
their part ; and that so the newtruth will be kept in its true place without 
any precautions of theirs. Ifany man has a much clearer and stronger ap- 
prehension ofthe sanctifying power of the Holy Ghost than is common 
in the Church, if he has discovered that in the victory over sin faith has 
a function which has been imperfectly recognised, it is our wisdom to 
listen to what he has to say, to receive all that is true in his teaching 
with hearty gratitude, and to supplement it as best we can. 

For this teaching, which is the teaching of the Conferences, needs 
supplementing. 

The Gospel, as it was first preached, was “the Gospel of the King- 
dom.” It announced that the kingdom for which the Jewish nation had 
been waiting for so many centuries was “at hand,” and with the king- 
dom the King. About the root idea of the Messiah in the minds of the 
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Jewish people there can be no mistake: the Jews believed that what- 
ever else the Messiah might come to do He would come to reigns 
The fundamental relation between mankind and Him they conceived to 
be the relation of obedience. And neither the Lord Jesus Christ nor 


any of the apostles attempted to dispossess the mind of the Jewish people 
of this conception. To the apostles themselves Jesus Christ, as soon as 
they understood His mission, was first of all the King whose laws they 
had to keep, the Lord for whose glory they had tolive. When St. Peter 
was challenged by the High Priest for defying the authority of the 
Council which had commanded the apostles neither ‘‘to speak at all nor 
to preach in the name of Jesus,” the answer to the challenge was distinct 
and definite—‘‘ We ought to obey God rather than men. The God of 
our fathers raised up Jesus whom ye slew, and hangedona tree. Him 
hath God exalted with His right hand to be Prince and Saviour :” 
Prince was the first title by which St. Peter described his Master ; 
Saviour was the second. Nor can the inference which may be drawn 
from his way of speaking be impugned by suggesting that the circum- 
stances in which the apostle stood, circumstances which made it 
necessary for him to assert the authority of Christ against the authority 
of the ecclesiastical rulers of the Jewish nation, account for the priority 
of the regal title. For it is the authority of God—the authority of 
the Father—to which St. Peter appeals as against the authority of 
the Council ; and his description of the Lord Jesus Christ appears to be 
nothing more than what would have occurred to him at other times. 
The words of St. Peter are, indeed, characteristic of the apostolic con- 
ception of Christ. The authority of Christ was always present to the 
minds of the apostles, and was always asserted in their preaching. What 
they asked for was ‘the obedience of faith.” They never implied that it 
was their mission to offer to men certain great blessings, the acceptance 
or rejection of which might be determined by men with regard simply to 
their self-interest. The apostles never spoke as though it were submitted 
to men’s choice whether the Lord Jesus Christ should be their 
Prince or not. He was the Moral Ruler of all men by God’s own ap- 
pointment. He did not ask for a plebiscite to give Him the crown. The 
manner of apostolic preaching as well as its substance was always in 
harmony with the great words of Christ spoken after His resurrection, 
“ All power [authority] is given to Meinheaven and in earth. Go ye 
therefore, and disciple all nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ; teaching them to ob- 
serve all things whatsoever I have commanded you.” It was the busi- 
ness of the apostles to assert Christ’s authority, to persuade men to 
submit to it, and to get His will “ done on earth as it is in heaven.” 
Perhaps we have not sufficiently considered the immense influence 
L2 
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which must have been exerted on the formation of Christian life and 
thought by the urgency with which the Apostles insisted that “we must 
all appear [be made manifest] before the judgment-seat of Christ ; that 
every one may receive the things done in his body, according to that he 
hath done, whether it be good or bad.” Dr. Dorner believes that faith 
in the final judgment of the world by the Lord Jesus Christ was one of 
the great factors which ultimately produced a clear and intelligent 
apprehension of the Divinity of Christ. It was felt that He who was 
to discharge such an august function could not be less than Divine. 
But the faith of the early Church in the solemnities of the final judg- 
ment had ‘another effect. It gave tremendous reality to all that was 
said about the claims of the Lord Jesus Christ to human obedience. 
His precepts were felt to be more than mere counsels; they were laws 
issued by an authority to which every man is responsible. His teaching 
was felt to be infinitely more than mere teaching; for He who had sat 
on the Mount to proclaim the laws of His kingdom is to sit on the 
judgment-seat, and all nations are to receive their doom from His lips. 
The regal titles given to Christ were, therefore, never thought of as 
honorary decorations ; they represented an authority infinitely more 
awful than that of any earthly king. 

I do not mean to say that the authority of Christ is not recognised 
either in the current teaching of the Church or in the new teaching of 
the Conference; but in neither does it seem to me to occupy a suffi- 
ciently conspicuous place. I am inclined to believe that the weakness 
and imperfection of the moral and spiritual life of many Christian 
people, their faults and their sins, arise quite as much from their 
inadequate apprehensions of the authority of Christ as from their 
inadequate apprehensions of His power to enable them to do right ; and 
unless those to whom the Conferences have brought new light and 
strength come to confess Christ’s authority with a faith as deep as that 
with which they now confess His power, I fear that their new hopes are 
likely to end in bitter disappointment. To believe in Christ is to 
concede all His claims ; and He claims to be the Moral Ruler of the 
human race. There is no human relationship which affords a satis- 
factory symbol of the position which Christ thus asserts for Himself in 
relation to mankind. The position is unique. All the authority which 
conscience acknowledges in the eternal law of righteousness belongs 
to Him. The Law is not the creation of His will ; it is not deneath Him; 
He cannot cancel or modify any of its precepts. But neither is the 
Law above Him, controlling His acts as well as ours. What is known 
to the conscience as a law, is known to the spiritual intuitions of man 
as a Person, and that Person has revealed Himself to us in the Lord 
Jesus Christ. He is not the subject of the Law; He cannot be said to 
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obey it. He is not merely the minister of the Law: He does more 
than execute it. In Him the Law—not merely in its transcendent 
perfection, but also in its august authority—is manifested in a personal 
life. To a man who does not yet know God, the highest duty is to 
obey conscience ; to a man who knows God, the highest duty is to obey 
Him. And Christ is God manifest in the flesh. 

Now I have the impression that there are very many Christian 
people whose recognition of this great claim of Christ is a latent rather 
than an active force in their moral and religious life. It is implied in 
all their religious thought and effort ; but it never so rises into distinct 
consciousness as to exert its legitimate authority. They try to do what 
they think right, and to be what they think they ought to be. Their 
notions about what they ought to do and to be have been derived partly 
from the common opinion of the Churches to which they belong, partly 
from their own consciences, enlightened by human examples of excel- 
lence, by human teaching, by their own reflection and experience, and 
by the ethical contents of Holy Scripture. They have constructed for 
themselves an ideal of moral and spiritual perfection which haunts their 
imagination, and which they long to attain. The authority of Christ 
has little or nothing to do with the perfection they are striving for. To 
satisfy Him is not the supreme motive of their moral and spiritual 
struggles. Their highest motive is the desire to live up to their own 
sense of right—a very noble motive and, apart from the knowledge of 
Christ, the noblest. They appeal to Christ to enable them to fulfil 
their desire. They donot ask Him for strength to do His own will, but 
for strength to translate into character and conduct their own concep- 
tion of what their life ought to be. Christ is recognised as the source of 
their moral power, but not as their Moral Ruler. In His infinite mercy 
He listens to the honest and earnest cry of those who imperfectly 
recognise His claims ; and those who are anxious to obey conscience 
rather than Christ receive a large measure of the help they need. But 
the Christian life, according to its true idea, is not a life in which 
Christ occupies only a secondary position. No doubt it is a life deriv- 
ing its strength from Him; this is the truth on which the recent 
Conferences have insisted with passionate emphasis. But it is also a 
life which receives its law from Him. No theory of sanctification in 
which this is not recognised can be said to represent accurately and fully 
the teaching of the New Testament. 

The point seems to me so important that at the risk of wearying my 
readers I will venture to illustrate it more fully. 

Take a case. Here is a young man who has listened from his child- 
hood to ordinary evangelical teaching, and has received it. He is 
striving, with more or less success, to live a Christian life. After the 
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manner of ordinary evangelical Christians, he is relying on the help of 
the Spirit of God to enable him to overcome sin ; and conscious of many 
and grievous failures, he is constantly appealing to the mercy of God to 
grant him forgiveness of sin for Christ’s sake. He has a latent faith 
in the authority of Christ, but practically and consciously he is looking 
to Christ for nothing more than pardon for what he has done amiss, and 
for strength to do better. He happens to meet with some of the better 
kind of ethical books written by authors who reject what he regards as 
the great articles of the Christian faith, and his moral ideas receive—to 
his surprise, perhaps—what he believes to be a sudden expansion and 
elevation. He has never listened to anything from his evangelical 
teachers so robust and vigorous as what he finds in Mr. Emerson, in 
Theodore Parker, in some of Fichte’s popular works, in Miss Cobbe, 
He is fired with a certain moral enthusiasm. The type of moral cha- 
racter presented to him by his new friends seems heroic. It fills him 
with admiration, and he longs to become what he admires. Whether this 
type of character—which, if he is reading Mr. Emerson, he probably 
thinks is distinguished by its stoical self-reliance *—is the type of cha- 
racter which the Lord Jesus Christ desires to encourage, is an inquiry 
which does not occur to him. He has been accustomed to go to Christ 
to obtain strength to do well, and pardon for having done amiss. 
Christ has been his Saviour—not his Prince. But he knows something 
of his own weakness, and entreats Christ to make him strong enough 
to rise to the new moral heights which have been suddenly revealed 
to him. Christ is not recognised as an authority claiming obe- 
dience ; the loftier conceptions of moral duty which have kindled a 
generous passion in what -had hitherto, perhaps, been a sluggish moral 
nature are not—consciously, at least—incorporated into that code which 
prescribes what the soul owes to Him; He is regarded simply as One 
who will help the soul to be true to itself or to its intuitions of the 
Eternal Moral Law. 

Perhaps this same youth, having been educated under rigid Pro- 
testant influences, happens to read a Romish book of devotion—such 
a book as “The Devout Life,” by St. Francis de Sales—or an account of the 
lives of some Romish saints—such an account as Sir James Stephen has 
given in his charming articles reprinted from the Zdinburgh Review. A 
new ideal of saintliness fills his imagination. It affects him precisely as a 
story of wild adventure affects the mind of an excitable and enthusiastic 
child. No question is raised as to whether the Lord Jesus Christ 
wishes him to become a man like St. Francis or St. Philip Neri; his 
heart is all aflamewith admiration for the new beauty and glory, and tries 


* A deeper reading of Emerson may correct his early impressions, 
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hard to reach the ideal which dazzles him. When he fails, he thinks it is 
because he has not submitted to a discipline sufficiently severe ; or, if 
he has caught any glimpse of the doctrine of the Conferences, he thinks 
that his faith in the power of Christ to save him from sin is not suffi- 
ciently simple. His real mistake lies deeper. It is very possible that 
the ethical ideal suggested to him by the ethical teaching of Mr. 
Emerson or Mr. Carlyle or Fichte may be really nobler than any moral 
conceptions which he had before, and the spiritual ideal suggested by 
the story of Romish saints may contain many fair and beautiful 
elements which were absent from his previous conception of what the 
religious life ought to be. His mistake lies in ignoring] the authority of 
Christ. He has set his heart upon realising an ideal of virtue and holiness 
which he has constructed for himself; he has taken that ideal to Christ, 
and asked Christ for strength to realise it; and very naturally he does 
not receive what he hoped for. Christ gives us strength to do As will ; 
He does not give us strength to do our own will, however excellent that 
will may seem. ‘The Lord’s Prayer is wonderfully suggestive. Before 
we are permitted to cry, ‘ Forgive us our debts as we forgive our 
debtors,” “Lead us not unto temptation, but deliver us from evil,” we 
are taught to say, ‘“‘ Hallowed be Thy name. . . . Thy will be done on 
earth, as it is in heaven.” 

It is true that the authority of Christ—the recognition of which, ex- 
plicitly or implicitly, lies at the root of all “ Scriptural Holiness ”"—may 
be said to have been insisted upon by all those speakers at the recent 
Conferences who spoke of the necessity of ‘‘ Consecration.” But their 
grasp of the truth seems to me to have been very uncertain. If they 
had apprehended its real importance they would certainly have endea- 
voured to show howamuch of the imperfection of our modern Christian 
life is the result of suppressing the two great declarations of the New 
Testament—that Christ is now the Moral Ruler of the human race, and 
that He will come to judge the world. 

And I am afraid that there are large numbers of Christian people— 
Christian people of whom I, for my part, cannot speak except with re- 
spect—who do not consciously recognise Christ as their Moral Ruler. 
The Rev. W. Clarkson of Salisbury, indeed, in an excellent sermon on 
‘‘Biblical Holiness,” published twoor three months ago,* maintains that— 

“ No man ever enters the kingdom of Christ without surrendering himself 
under Divine influence wholly to his Saviour. That faith in Jesus Christ 
which does not accept Him for all that He offers to be to the soul, which only 
leans on His propitiatory work, and does not cheerfully accept Him as 
Sovereign of the soul and as Lord of the life henceforth and evermore, is dead, 
is vain.” 


* The //omilist : December, 1875. 
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This seems to me rather too sweeping a statement. No doubt “ that 
faith which does not accept Him [Christ] for all that He offers to be to 
the soul . . . is dead, is vain.” But faith may be very real and very 
living, although very much that Christ “offers to be to the soul” is 
almost unknown. The faith of St. Peter’ when he exclaimed, “Thou 
art the Christ, the son of the living God,” was as real and as living as 
it was many years afterwards when he wrote his great Epistle; but 
during those years he had learnt that Christ was infinitely more to him 
than he had suspected when his early and rudimentary confession won 
for him immortal honour. The later faith was indeed the development 
of the earlier faith, but it was a development; and very much that was 
most conspicuous in the faith of the Apostle when he wrote his Epistle 
was only latent in his faith when he made his confession. And so faith 
may, I conceive, be ‘‘real’’ and “vital” when a man is trusting in 
the Lord Jesus Christ for the pardon of sin and the gift of eternal 
life, although the apprehension of Christ as “the Sovereign of 
the soul” and “the Lord of the life” is so imperfect that it can 
hardly be said to exist at all. The effective motives which lead the 
man to struggle against his old sins and to live a better life may be a 
new reverence for the authority of his own conscience and a dread of 
losing eternal salvation ;—Christ, for a long time, may be recognised 
simply as a Saviour from sin and from its consequences, not as the Moral 
Ruler of whose law sin is a violation. 

One of the great defects of modern evangelical preaching lies in its 
failure to conform to the apostolic type of thought, in which the 
authority of Christ held so great a place. ‘To whatever extent the later 
phases of evangelical teaching have been unsuccessful in developing 
vigour and nobleness in the moral and religious life, the want of success 
may be largely attributed to this defect. It is true, no doubt, that 
when a man trusts in Christ for the forgiveness of sin, there is an im- 
plicit acknowledgment of Christ’s authority. If I ask my neighbour in 
the next house to forgive me for an offence, the request carries with it 
the acknowledgment that it was against him that the offence was com- 
mitted, and not against a man who lives a mile away ; and when we 
confess our sins to Christ and trust Him to pardon them, it is implied 
that our sins are acts of disobedience to Christ Himself, and that the 
law which we have broken is the law of Christ. But it is my con- 
viction that in the case of very large numbers of persons who have been 
led to live a religious life by evangelical preaching, this recognition of 
the authority of Christ remains latent. Even when they endeavour to 
surrender themselves to Him, body, soul, and spirit, the act of conse- 
cration is mainly a response to the claims of His infinite love, and not 

o the claim of His righteous authority ; the heart has more to do with 
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it than the conscience. Where affection is divorced from the idea of 
duty, where the idea of duty does not blend with the impulses of 
affection, as a force having equal rights and equal energy, the cha- 
racter is in danger of becoming feeble and sentimental. A creature 
with a heart but no backbone is no true man. 

A similar defect—though on the moral side the defect is partly 
remedied by the earnestness with which the ordinary obligations of 
morality are often insisted upon—characterises the teaching which 
dwells almost exclusively on the human aspects of our Lord’s life and 
character. To those who listen to this teaching in its extreme form 
Christ is practically a Brother, a Friend, an Example, but not a Prince 
whose laws must be kept, a Judge at whose bar we must give account 
of all our deeds. Life is governed by the ideal law of righteousness. 
Christ is thought of as having perfectly illustrated that law, as being 
always ready to sympathise with us in our failures to obey it, as inspiring 
us with a strength beyond our own enabling us to keep it ; but practi- 
cally the law is His only as it is ours; the reverence with which the 
authority of the law is acknowledged does not pass into reverence for 
Him ; He is not enthroned in the very glory of that law before which 
conscience bows with devout homage ; He simply stands at our side to 
teach us how to obey, and to give us the strength which is necessary for 
obedience. The fundamental idea of “ Scriptural Holiness” that it 
consists in obeying Christ may be latent, but it is almost suppressed. 
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UNITARIAN Criticism ON THE CONGREGATIONAL 
Union LecTuRE FOR 1875, 


HE Congregational Union Lecture for 1875 has been reviewed in 
two Unitarian journals—the Jguirer and the Theological Review : 


in the Jnguirer by a writer who signs himself “C. F. B.”; in the Zheo- ° 


logical Review by my friend, the Rev. John Gordon. I do not know 
that I should have felt at liberty to occupy the pages of the ConGREGA- 
TIONALIST with a reply to these articles, were it not that they illustrate 
the manner in which—not only among Unitarians, but among many of 
those who confess the divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ—such arguments 
on behalf of the doctrine of the Atonement as those which are alleged 
in the Congregational Union Lecture are very frequently parried. I 
shall notice first the articles which appeared in the Jzguirer for Novem- 
ber 27th and December 4th. 

It is stated that the Juguirer ‘‘ commented at some length on the 
printed reports ” of the lectures as they were published last spring in the 
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English Independent. 1 regret that I saw only one of the articles referred 
to: I infer from the words which I have quoted that there were more 
than one. The chief objection urged against the lecture in the article 
which I happened to see is also urged against them by the present 
reviewer ; and with the discussion of this objection it may be well 
to begin. 

The objection shall be stated in the reviewer’s own words :— 


“We are not surprised that it [the Congregational Union Lecture] 
gives so much satisfaction, and appears so convincing to orthodox readers. 
It looks at the question from the standpoint to which they are accus- 
tomed. It takes for granted that the Gospels and Epistles are authentic ; 
that their authors were sufernaturally inspired; and that we have in 
the Gospel narratives, in every instance, the exact words of Christ. 
The whole structure of Mr. Dale’s argument rests on the traditional foun- 
dation of Biblical infallibility. It takes no notice of the higher criticism 
which modern writers on Biblical subjects have introduced to us. So far as 
this is concerned, it might have been written before the modern school of 
critics had begun those patient and careful investigations which have 
resulted in undermining so much of the old traditional faith. This isa capital 
defect, and one which the able argument of the author within the narrow 
limits he allows himself fails to correct. St. Peter, St. John, St. James, and 
St. Paul are brought before us in succession ; and their reported writings in 
the ‘ Authorised English Version’ are cited, with the easy assumption that 
we thus get in every instance the real meaning of their authors. After an 
introductory lecture, stating the question in general terms, the Gospel narra- 
tives are appealed to, and certain reported sayings of Christ are quoted and 
commented on ; then the Epistles are treated in the same fashion ; and so 
within the four corners of the English New Testament the argument is 
built up.” 


In the Zuguirer’s article on the lecture which I saw in the spring, the 
writer complained that I assumed the authenticity and the genuineness 
of the fourth Gospel. The reviewer, who is dealing, not with a single 
lecture but with the whole volume, extends the objection, and complains 


‘that I take for granted that “ the Gospels and Epistles are authentic.” 


By this preliminary objection the argument in Lectures II.-VI. 
is of course evaded. By an appeal to ‘“‘the higher criticism,” a haze 
is thrown over the whole field of controversy. This vague style of deal- 
ing with the discoveries of recent scholarship is extremely common. I 
should like to know how much of the New Testament in the judgment 
of my reviewer has been left to us by “the higher criticism”? Has the 
historical Christ vanished altogether? Do we know anything of His 
history beyond the bare facts that He lived in Palestine rather more 
than eighteen centuries ago; that He was a great religious Teacher, 
originated an enduring religious movement, came into collision with the 
religious and political authorities of the country, and was put to death ? 
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If we know anything more than this, will the reviewer say How much 
more ? 

It is suggested that we have no right to assume that we have in the 
Gospels, ‘‘in every instance, the exact words of Christ.” The argument 
of the lectures, as I shall try to show presently, does not require this 
assumption. 

But do we know anything at all about the ¢eaching of Christ? If all 
the four Gospels were written by unknown writers, living in an uncritical 
age, and separated by three or four generations from the events and 
discourses which they profess to record, it is useless to appeal to them in 
any discussion concerning the teaching of the Founder of the Christian 
Faith. Accept this theory, and the Sermon on the Mount may have 
undergone unknown changes as well as the discourses on the Gospel of 
St. John. 

Do we know anything at all about the character of Christ? Is the 
Christ of the Gospels anything more than an ideal conception of Jesus 
of Nazareth, the product partly of tradition and partly of the enthusiastic 
love and devotion which the tradition inspired? The tradition of His 
personal character is as likely to have been modified in the course of a 
century by the affection and reverence of those who acknowledged that 
He was ‘‘a Teacher sent from God,” as the tradition of His teaching. 
If we are left to the Gospels alone, and if the Gospels have fallen into 
historical ruins under the persistent attacks of ‘“ the higher criticism,” 
we are as uncertain whether Jesus of Nazareth lived the kind of life 
which He is said to have lived, as we are whether He uttered the worcs 
which He is said to have uttered. His humility, His compassion, His 
moral nobility, may only be the glorified ideal which gradually came 
to fill the imagination of His followers. To discriminate between the 
historical and the mythical elements in the lofty and stainless represen- 
tations of His personal history, is impossible. 

The reviewer, indeed, says that ‘‘it is not as a teacher merely that 
Jesus appeals to us, but as a living, personal friend, who draws us toward 
Him by his intense sympathy with human suffering and sorrow, and His 
self-denying labours for their alleviation, crowned at last by His surrender 
of Himself to an agonising, ignominious death—all on behalf of hu- 
manity.” This is admirable. But how has the reviewer come to know 
so much about this ‘‘ intense sympathy,” these “ self-denying labours,” 
this “ surrender ”—which, I suppose, is assumed to be voluntary—to a 
shameful and terrible death ? 

Let us know where we stand. Are the Gospels to be trusted when 
alleged in evidence of the moral beauty of our Lord’s character, and 
distrusted when they are alleged in evidence of the character of His 
teaching? Are they to be trusted when the Sermon on the Mount, as 
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reported by St. Matthew, is quoted to illustrate the perfection and nobility 
of His ethical teaching, and distrusted when other words reported by 
St. Matthew—words about His blood being shed for the remission of 
sins—are quoted to sustain the doctrine of the Atonement? 

In the advertisement pages of the /vguérer a lecture is announced by 
a Unitarian minister on “ Christ’s ideal Church.” Has “the higher criti- 
cism” left us any materials for determining what idea Christ had formed 
of the Church, or whether He had any idea of the Church at all? It is 
announced that another Unitarian minister was to lecture on the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ What think ye of Christ?” Did this gentleman take for granted 
‘*that the Gospels . . . are authentic;” or did he prove their authen- 
ticity ; or did he inform his hearers that the whole question was 
undetermined, and that since we cannot be sure that we have ‘‘ in every 
instance the exact words of Christ,” or whether, indeed, we have in any 
instance an accurate report either of what He said or of what He did, 
we are at liberty to form for ourselves whatever conception of His life 
and of His teaching is most agreeable to us ? 

But I assumed that the “ epistles are authentic” as well as the Gos- 
pels. Well, whatever becomes of the authenticity or of the genuineness 
of the Gospels, will it not be conceded that four, at least, of the Epistles 
from whichI had occasion to quote, are unquestionably the writings 
of St. Paul? Upwards of seventy pages of the Congregational Union 
Lecture are occupied with the testimony to the fact of the Atonement 
contained in the Pauline discourses and epistles ; and the strongest testi- 
mony, by far, is derived from the two Epistles to the Corinthians, and 
the Epistles to the Galatians and the Romans. Let the testimony 
alleged, from the first Epistle to the Thessalonians and from the Epistle 
to the Ephesians, be waived, and the argument of Lecture VI. is left 
practically untouched. It cannot be dismissed with a vague reference 
to ‘“‘the modern school of critics,” and to “those patient and careful 
investigations which have resulted in undermining so much of the old 
traditional faith.” 

Take the Epistles to the Corinthians and the Romans and the 
Galatians alone—FEpistles, the genuineness of which will, I suppose, be 
admitted by “C. F. B.”—and if the argument of Lecture VI. can be 
maintained, the gravest consequences will follow. For these Epistles 
prove— 

(1) That St. Paul preached that the death of Christ is the objective 
ground on which God grants to the penitent remission of sins. 

(2) That while there was a sharp and bitter struggle between St. 
Paul and the Judaisers in the Church of Jerusalem about the permanent 
authority of the law of Moses, and while even the original Apostles 
appear to have had some hesitation about sanctioning the absolute free- 
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dom and spirituality of St. Paul’s teaching with regard to Jewish 
ceremonies, the Gospel which St. Paul preached was the Gospel which 
the original Apostles preached, and ‘that between him and them there 
was no controversy about the central contents of the Christian Faith. In 
the Gospel of St. Paul—as his Gospel is illustrated by these four great 
Epistles—the fact that Christ died to atone for the sins of men, died as 
a propitiation for sin, had the foremost place ; and if his own words are 
to be trusted, James, Cephas, and John approved of his teaching, and 
gave to him and Barnabas the right hand of fellowship, acknowledging 
that the Gospel of the uncircumcision was committed to St. Paul as 
the Gospel of the circumcision was committed to St. Peter. 

Of course it is perfectly open to anyone to reply that all the Apostles 
may have taught that the death of Christ has this great and unique place 
in human redemption, but that they all misapprehended the teaching of 
their Master. But to give such a reply any force and value, it is neces- 
sary that we should have very trustworthy reports of our Lord’s teaching. 
If we are to maintain that He never taught what the Apostles must have 
supposed He taught, we ought to be quite sure that we have, “ in every 
instance, the exact words of Christ.” For critics to maintain that the 
Apostles misunderstood their Master’s teaching, and to maintain at the 
same time that we have no trustworthy record of what He taught, is, 
to say the least, to assume a rather rickety position. To construct 
out of their own heads, by the aid of the unsatisfactory materials 
afforded by the four Gospels, a scheme of Christ’s doctrine, and to ask 
us to accept this as worthy of more confidence than the representa- 
tions of the doctrine given by the Apostles, is to make inordinate 
claims on our confidence. 

The reviewer states that I take for granted, not only ‘‘that the 
Gospels and Epistles are authentic . . . and that we have in the 
Gospel narratives, in every instance, the exact words of Christ,” but that 
the authors, both of the Gospels and of the Epistles, “ were super- 
naturally inspired.” This is a most curious illustration of the way in 
which an author’s argument may be misapprehended. I had imagined 
that I had shown with wearisome prolixity that my argument does 
not require me to take for granted the inspiration of the Apostles; that 
even if their inspiration is denied, the appeal to their testimony will 
practically retain all its force. I must venture to trouble my readers with 
a long quotation. In Lecture VI. I distinctly deal with the case of 
those persons who maintain that— 


“There were many things of which they [the Apostles] knew nothing ; there 
were some things which they thought they knew, about which, for a time at 
least, they were mistaken. Their authority, therefore, is not decisive. When 
we are sure that Christ is speaking, we are sure that we have the very 
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thought of God, but we cannot determine the extent of the inspiration of the 
Apostles ; and it is alleged that when ¢/ey are speaking we are not sure 
whether what they are telling us came to them from the teaching of the Holy 
Ghost, or from their own erring thoughts about the will and work .of their 
Master, or even from the common and untrustworthy conceptions of Divine 
truth which prevailed among their fellow-countrymen. It is probable that 
even in reporting the words of Christ their report may have been coloured by 
religious errors of their own ; it is still more probable that these errors may 
have misled them when they attempted to illustrate and develop Christian 
facts and doctrine. Even, therefore, if it can be shown that the Apostles 
taught that in some sense the Death of Christ is the ground on which God 
forgives human sin, it does not follow that they had learnt it from Christ 
Himself, or by a special revelation from heaven.” 


In reply, I say:— 


“I wish to show that on this particular question we cannot reject the 
authority of the Apostles—whether they were inspired or uninspired—without 
rejecting the authority of Christ Himself, and the moral objections to the 
Idea of Atonement suggest the proof. 

“ For in the judgment of those who reject this Idea, as well as in the judg- 
ment of those who receive it, our reception or rejection of it determines our 
whole conception of the Divine character. When reading the impassioned 
denunciations of the Idea of the Atonement which are to be found in the 
pages of some modern writers, it is hardly possible to resist the conviction 
that in their opinion those who receive it and those who reject it worship 
different Gods, and belong to forms of religion which, in their fundamental 
principles and essential spirit, are mutually antagonistic and destructive. 

“If there is any measure of truth in this representation of the gravity of 
the controversy, it is quite unnecessary to consider to what extent the inspi- 
ration granted to the Apostles secured them from religious error. It is 
unnecessary to raise the question whether they received any supernatural 
nspiration different in kind or degree from that which is granted to the 
commonalty of the faithful. The original Apostles were the friends of 
Christ, and they were entrusted by Him with the task of propagating the 
Faith of which He was the Founder. I believe that they had an exceptional 
form of spiritual illumination to qualify them for their work ; but in the 
present argument I need not insist on this. Let it be conceded, if ‘the 
concession is asked for, that beyond their personal intimacy with the Lord 
Jesus Christ—whom I assume to have been the Son of God—they had no 
special prerogatives, no surer access to Divine Truth than any of ourselves, 
no greater immunity from religious error. Let it be conceded that the sub- 
stance as well as the form of their writings bears traces of their Jewish train- 
ing, and, if you will, of their Jewish narrowness, their Jewish prejudice, and 
their Jewish superstition. Still there must have been some limits to their 
possible mistakes. If St. Peter and St. John, while professing to deliver to 
mankind the revelation which had come to them through Christ, gave repre- 
sentations of His Death and of its relations to human redemption, which, to 
quote the words of Mr. Martineau, are ‘an outrage upon the first principles 
of rectitude,’ and betray a ‘reckless disregard of all moral considerations,’ 
from the thought of which it is a just matter of astonishment ‘that all good 
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men do not recoil,’** He who ‘spake as never man spake’ must have been the 
most inefficient of moral teachers. 

“On a question of such magnitude and of such broad and practical interest 
as this, a question vitally affecting the character of God and determining 
the whole attitude of the soul in relation to Him, I should be satisfied to 
learn what Christ taught from the testimony of any two or three men of fair 
intelligence who were in moral sympathy with Christ, and who had had 
sufficient opportunity of learning His mind. 

“That on this point the teaching of the original Apostles must have been 
in harmony with the teaching of our Lord, is still further demonstrated by 
the fact that it was their special commission to fulfil His intention ‘ that 
repentance and remission of sins should be preached in His name among all 
nations, beginning at Jerusalem.”+ 

“Tt is incredible that He should have invested men with such a commis- 
sion as this, who were capable of associating with the infinite mercy of God 
in the remission of sins an idea which justly revolts the conscience of man- 
kind, and ascribes to God Himself, a gross, deliberate, and systematic viola- 
tion of the principles of eternal righteousness. If the idea of Atonement 
rests upon so appalling a misconception of the Divine character and of the 
principles of the Divine government, and if that idea is present in the 
teaching of the Apostles, we have to explain—not how so grave and fatal an 
error is consistent with the theory that they had received supernatural 
inspiration to qualify them for becoming the religious teachers of mankind— 
but how it was possible for men of the most ordinary capacity so grievously 
to pervert and corrupt the teaching of their Master. You cannot elude the 
argument founded on their testimony by distinguishing between His teaching 
and theirs. On a subject of such gravity, a subject involved in the very 
substance of the commission they received from Christ, such distinctions 
are unavailing. Whatever moral objections may be urged against their 
teaching on a point like this, are an impeachment of the authority of Christ. 

“Tt is unnecessary, for the purposes of the present argument, to discuss 
the nature or the limits of apostolic inspiration. The varying forms in 
which the Apostles state the relation between the Death of Christ and the 
forgiveness of sin may be their own; but if their varying statements are 
harmonious expressions of the same idea—that the Death of Christ is the 
immediate ground on which God grants to the penitent remission of sins— 
the Apostles must have received the idea from Christ Himself.” 

“Tn our times the doctrine of inspiration is in a very unsettled and even 
chaotic condition, and many devout men are unable to determine to what 
extent the supernatural illumination of the Holy Ghost protected the Apostles 
from religious error. The inquiry has considerable speculative interest, but 
the solution of it is practically unimportant in relation to the chief articles of 
the Christian Faith. Whether Jesus of Nazareth died on the cross and rose 
from the dead, whether He wrought miracles, whether He appealed to the 
Jewish nation with the authority of a Teacher sent from God, whether He 
claimed a unique relation to God, whether He condemned sin and taught 
the necessity of repentance, whether He asserted the necessity of a super- 
natural life as the condition of entrance into the Kingdom of Heaven, 
whether He affirmed that the forgiveness of sin and escape from eternal 





* ‘ Studies of Christianity,” p. 188. ¢ Luke xxiv. 47. 
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condemnation depend upon faith in Himself—these are questions on which 
the concurrent testimony of His personal friends is decisive. There are 
some points on which, apart from special inspiration, it is quite conceivable 
that they may have mistaken their Master’s meaning ; there are others, and 
these the greatest, on which, even apart from inspiration, mistake was impos- 
sible. The importance of the inspiration of the original Apostles may be 
said to vary in an inverse ratio with the importance of the religious doctrines 


on which they are writing. 

“In considering, therefore, the testimony of St. Peter, St. James, and St. 
John, to the doctrine discussed in these Lectures, I do not think it necessary 
to claim for them any such spiritual illumination as would have saved them 
from all religious error. The argument does not require it. Whatever 
errors they may have fallen into, it is inconceivable that they should have 
taught that the Death of Christ is the objective ground on which God forgives 
human sin, unless they had learnt it from Christ Himself.” 

On pages 197-198, I show how the authority of the original Apostles 
sanctions the teaching, on this point at least, of the Apostle Paul. It 
seems to me very singular that after reading this passage my reviewer 
should have said that I take for granted that the authors of the Epistles 
were supernaturally inspired, and that ‘“‘the whole structure of Mr. 
Dale’s argument rests on the traditional foundation of Biblical infalli- 
bility.” Perhaps he never read it. 

I believe that there are very many persons in our times who acknow- 
ledge the Divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ, but who are quite unable to 
satisfy themselves of “the infallibility” of Holy Scripture, and who are 
not at all clear about the extent to which the inspiration of the Apostles 
— if they were “ supernaturally inspired” at all—protected them from 
religious error; nor are they satisfied that all the four Gospels were 
written by the authors whose names they bear, or that all the Epistles 
' contained in the New Testament are genuine. But about the genuine- 
ness of the four Epistles of St. Paul, to which I have already referred, 
they can have no ‘doubt, and they see very little reason for rejecting the 
first Epistle to the Thessalonians or the Epistle to the Ephesians ; 
they believe that the first Epistle ascribed to St. Peter was in all proba- 
bility written by him; they think that the evidence, external and 
internal, of the genuineness of the first Epistle of St. John is practically 
decisive. About the authorship of the Epistle ascribed to St. James, 
they are uncertain. The four Gospels—whoever may have written 
them—they accept as containing a fairly trustworthy account of our 
Lord's life and teaching, though about the Gospel ascribed to St. John 
they have some grave difficulties. 

I may, perhaps, exaggerate the number of those who are in this 
position, but it is my impression that they are very numerous. The 
argument of the six first lectures is so constructed as to reach them. 
The evidence of the Fact of the Atonement derived from the history of 
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our Lord—as that evidence is presented in Lecture II.—requires 
nothing more than the admission that the narratives given in the fgur 
Gospels are fairly accurate ; and the passages quoted from the Gospel of 
St. John might be cancelled without affecting the substantial strength cf 
the argument. The evidence of the Fact of the Atonement derived 
from the testimony of our Lord—as that evidence is presented 
in Lecture III.—would be considerably enfeebled, no doubt, if the 
Gospel of St. John were regarded as having no authority ; but even in 
that case a considerable portion of the evidence would remain un- 
touched. Nor does the form in which the argument is conducted 
require that we should suppose that the evangelists were supernaturally 
assisted to recall ‘‘in every instance the exact words of Christ.” In both 
Lectures it is the intention of the lecturer to attempt to show that the 
idea of the unique character of the Death of Christ and its direct rela- 
tion to the remission of sins, are wrought into the very texture and 
substance of the narratives. It is alleged that the silence of Christ on 
the greatest of Jewish institutions, when contrasted with His open con- 
flict with the Jewish people in reference to the manner in which they 
thought that the Sabbath should be observed, has considerable signifi- 
cance in relation to the controversy on the Atonement. In what way I 
endeavour to prove that the value of the testimony to the Atonement in 
the Apostolic Epistles is independent of Apostolic inspiration, has been 
shown in the extracts given on a previous page. 

The reviewer further misapprehends one of the principal arguments 
of Lecture II. He says :— . 

“Mr. Dale presses as‘an argument into his service the consideration that 
the wonderful influence Christ has exerted over the hearts of men, the loving 
reverence with which He is regarded throughout Christendom, cannot be 
accounted for by His teaching merely. We quite admit it. His life, teach- 
ing, and character, must be taken together. The union between them is most 
intimate—their mutual illustration perfect. It is their combination which 
has produced the effect witnessed in Christendom to-day. It is not as a 
teacher merely that Jesus appeals to us, but as a loving, personal friend, who 
draws us towards Him by His intense sympathy with human suffering and 
sorrow, and His self-denying labours for their alleviation, crowned at last by 
His surrender of Himself to an agonising, ignominious death—all on behalf 
of humanity.” 

If my reviewer will be good enough to turn again to the earlier pages 
of Lecture II., he will discover that the argument is addressed to those 
who have spoken of the words of our Lord Jesus Christ as though these 
contained all, or even the greater part, of the revelation which He has 
made to our race ; and my;contention is, not that His life and His per- 
sonal character are necessary to account for ‘‘the wonderful influence 
which Christ has exerted over the hearts of man, the loving reverence 
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with which He is regarded throughout Christendom,” but that since He 
was God manifest in the flesh, what He was reveals God as surely as 
what He said. The following passage will illustrate the line of thought 
which the reviewer has failed to grasp :— 


“It is acknowledged even by those who not only reject the doctrine of the 
Atonement but deny our Lord’s Divinity, that He reVealed the infinite mercy 
of God as it had never been revealed before. It is certain that since His 
coming, and as the result of His coming, the Divine mercy has attracted a 
stronger and a deeper trust, and that sinful men have had more perfect rest 
in God. 

“ But how was the nobler revelation made? Is it possible to quote from 
the discourses of our Lord any more thrilling representations of the mercy 
of God than can be quoted from the Old Testament? Did He say more 
than Nehemiah said : ‘ Thou art a God ready to pardon, gracious and mer- 
ciful, slow to anger and of great kindness’?* Or more than Jonah said, 
who shrank from threatening Nineveh with the Divine judgments, because 
he feared that the threatenings might after all never be fulfilled : ‘Therefore 
I fled unto Tarshish ; for I knew that Thou art a gracious God, and mer- 
ciful, slow to anger, and of great kindness, and repentest Thee of the evil?’ + 
Did our Lord say more than Isaiah said : ‘Though your sins be as scarlet, 
they shall be as white as snow ; though they be red like crimson, they shall 
be as wool :’ ‘ Let the wicked forsake his way, and the unrighteous man his 
thoughts, and let him return unto the Lord, and He will have mercy upon 
him ; and to our God, and He will abundantly pardon’? The passages of 
Scripture which come to our lips when we wish to acknowledge in nobler 
and richer words than our own the longsuffering of God and His readiness 
to pardon sin, are rarely taken from the discourses of Christ ; they are the 
words of Psalmists, Prophets, and Apostles. 

“If it is objected that there is nothing in the Old Testament, and nothing 
else in the New, comparable to the three great parables of the Lost Sheep, 
the Lost Piece of Money, and the Prodigal Son, the very objection sustains 
the position for which I am contending. These parables were spoken by 
our Lord in self-defence. They explained and vindicated what the Pharisees 
charged Him with as a crime: ‘ This man receiveth sinners and eateth with 
them ;’ and to me even these wonderful parables are a less affecting illustra- 
tion of the energy and tenderness of the Divine mercy than the freedom 
with which the Son of God, the Creator of the heavens and the earth, the 
Holy One and the Just, sat at table with irreligious and sinful men, spoke to 
them as a friend, and encouraged them to forsake sin and win eternal life 
and glory. It was by His assumption of our nature, by the gentleness and 
kindness with which He treated those who were guilty of the worst sins, by 
His merciful words to repenting harlots and publicans, by the look of love 
and sorrow which broke the heart of the Apostle who had just denied Him, 
and by the large and generous promise with which, in the very act of dying, 
He responded to the prayer of the penitent thief, and, above all, it was by 
shedding His blood for the remission of our sins, that he revealed, as Pro- 
phets and Apostles could never reveal, the infinite mercy of God; for, 


* Neh. ix. 17. + Jonah iv, 2. 
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written in light under every line of the narrative of His earthly history, we 
should recognise His own words: ‘He that hath seen Mé hath seen the 
Father.’ 

“To quote His words only is to leave out the larger half of the revelation 
which has come to us through Him. He Himself is the truth—the light, as 
well as the life of men ; the very Word of God. 

“Tt is this which constitutes the glory of the Four Gospels ; they contain 
the history as well as the teaching of Him whom we acknowledge as God 
manifest in the flesh. They stand alone They admit neither of comparison 
nor contrast with any other books either in the Old or in the New Testa- 
ment. St. Paul develops the Christian idea of Faith as it is not developed 
in any of our Lord's discourses ; but the power and mercy and authority of 
Christ attract and command the Faith whose nature and functions the 
Apostle only illustrates. Cancel every passage in the Gospels in which our 
Lord insists on the necessity of Faith in Himself, and you neither impair the 
harmony between His teaching and the teaching of St. Paul, nor do you so 
impoverish the theological wealth of the Gospels as to make them inferior in 
value to the Epistles. St. Paul insists that in order to be saved I must trust 
in the Lord Jesus Christ, but when I see Christ, and know who He is, I 
cannot help trusting in Him for salvation. It is not necessary that He 
should tell me to believe; before He speaks of Faith my heart clings to Him 
for the pardon of sin and for the gift of eternal life. 

“St. John tells us that ‘ God is love.’ I do not know that there are any 
words of our Lord in which this truth is expressed with such simple and 
lofty sublimity. But shall we therefore conclude that the disciple is greater 
than his Master? Any such conclusion would be strangely illegitimate. St. 
John had learnt the truth from Christ. Christ may never have uttered it in 
words, but His whole life was the expression of it. He came to manifest 
God, and this is the concise summary and ultimate result of what was 
revealed in His personal character, in His mighty and merciful works, and 
in His fastings, temptations, sufferings, and death— God is love.’” 


The reviewer thinks that the lecturer ‘“‘is not always happy in his 


? 


allusions and references to Scripture.” It is to be regretted that instead 
of criticising my “allusions and references to Scripture,” he did not 
grapple with one or another of the principal lines of proof by which 
I have attempted to show that both the Lord Jesus Christ and the 
Apostles represent the death of Christ as the objective ground on which 
the sins of men are forgiven. The infelicities into which I have been 
betrayed—if the reviewer has enumerated them all—are four. 
His first charge against the lecturer is, that— 


“Speaking of the Apostolic testimony to the Divinity of Christ, he says, 
‘To the saved He is wisdom and righteousness, santification and redemp- 
tion” He omits the little words ‘who of God is made unto us,’ words which 
teach that Christ was not Hzmse/f wisdom and righteousness, but became 
such through the appointment of another.” 


This is a very curious criticism. Let me take a parallel case. If f 
were to say that Saul was the first king of Israel, my reviewer ought, on 
M 
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his own principles, to complain that I was “not always happy” in my 
‘‘ allusions and references to Scripture,” because Saul was made king of 
Israel by God, and therefore “became such through the appointment of 
another.” Very true; and if God appointed Saul king of Israel I can 
imagine no better reason for calling him king of Israel. And if ‘of God 
[Christ] is made unto us wisdom and righteousness, sanctification and 
redemption,” I can imagine no better reason for saying that “to the 
saved” Christ actually zs “wisdom and righteousness, sanctification and 
redemption.” 
The second charge is more indefinite— 


“To the Apostles, we are told, ‘ He [Christ] is the object of a reverence 
which cannot be distinguished from worship.’ We reply, in the Epistles 
there is the widest difference between their authors’ reverence for Christ and 
their worship of Him they call ‘the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 


Christ.’” 


By way of rejoinder, I can only ask those who doubt the accuracy of 
my statement to read through the Apostolic Epistles with two questions 
in their minds: (1) Would the Apostles have spoken of Christ as they 
actually speak of Him if they had believed that He was only man? 
(2) What element of worship is absent from the reverence with which 


Christ is regarded ? 


The third charge is extremely curious— 

“ Mr. Dale says, ‘In Him [Christ] the Apostles live and move and have 
their being.’ Where is it so said? Nowhere in the New Testament that we 
remember.” 


The reviewer’s memory is not at fault. St. Paul affirms that “ in 
[God] we live and move and have our being.” I know of no more 
exact form than that which these words suggest for expressing the 
relationship between the Apostles and the Lord Jesus Christ: “in Him 
they live and move and have their being.” 


But there is a fourth charge— 


“ Over and over again our author speaks of Christ as ‘God manifest in 
the flesh,’ but never once does he hint that this famous passage is a notable 
corruption of Scripture. It is assumed to be perfectly right and genuine. 
Now this is disingenuous, misleading to the untaught, and unworthy a man 
making any pretensions to sacred learning.” 


The reviewer complains that over and over again I speak of Christ 
as “God manifest in the flesh,” and never once hint that “this pas- 
sage is a notable corruption of Scripture.” What passage? The 
phrase is not a “ passage” at all, nor is it part of a ‘‘passage.” The 
words “God was manifest in the flesh” represent what I believe to be 
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a corrupt reading.* But the words which the reviewer charges me with 
using represent neither a corrupt reading nor the genuine reading. The 
phrase “God manifest in the flesh” is the invention of theologians: 
it is a theological statement of our belief concerning the Lord Jesus 
Christ. The phrase is not alleged asa proof of the doctrine of the 
Divinity ; it is a statement of the doctrine. It may have been suggested 
by 1 Tim. iii. 16; butit does not appear, so far as I know, in any Eng- 
lish version of the epistle, nor among the various readings of the 
original text is there any reading which the phrase could be supposed 
to represent. To describe the phrase as a “notable corruption of 
Scripture” is one of the oddest slips that I have met with for a long 
time. In this case the reviewer’s memory was sadly a t fault. 

If I have anywhere quoted 1 Tim. iii. 16 as it appears in our Eng- 
lish version, and omitted to state that the version represents an 
untrustworthy reading, the omission is an oversight, which I regret. If, 
in an argument against the Unitarian doctrine of the person of Christ, 
I had quoted it as a proof that an Apostle speaks of the Lord Jesus 
Christ as ‘‘ God,” the quotation would have been more than an over- 
sight. But I am not aware that I have ever quoted the passage at all. 
The phrase which the reviewer charges me with using “ over and over 
again” I shall continue to use as freely as ever ; and I shall use it 


* The reviewer speaks of the reading in the Textus Receptus as a ‘‘ notable cor- 


ruption,” and does not entertain for a moment the possibility of my believing it 


genuine, else he would not have used the word ‘‘ disingenuous.” The case against 
the reading of the Receptus has nothing like the decisive and overwhelming strength 
which his words imply. Alford—who adopts the reading ‘‘ who’’—says, at the end 
of a long note, ‘‘ It is hardly possible that merely ‘external considerations should ever 
settle this question. Probabilities and authorities are too nearly balanced ; and strong 
bias on the side of one or the other reading has caused editors to misstate the evi- 
dence. The substitution, whichever way it took place, was made in very early times. 
Thus we seem driven to internal considerations ; and the grounds which have led me, 
after mature consideration, to decide for d¢ are detailed in the note.” Dr. Pye-Smith, 
who was for a long time in favour of the reading ‘‘ who,” stated that ‘‘ after long, 
protracted, and painful suspense, he was brought to the conclusion that the Areponder- 
ance of evidence is on the side of the common text ;” while he adds he “is bound to 
confess that the reasons in favour of the third reading (‘who’) are so weighty as to 
render the whole case very perplexing,” and, he apprehends, ‘‘ incapable of being 
determined so as to extirpate all the doubts of a conscientious inquirer.” (See ‘‘ Scrip- 
ture Testimony,” II. 384 seg.) Alford adopts the reading ‘‘ who,” not on the authority 
of MSS. and versions, but because, in what he regards as the absence of decisive diplo- 
matic evidence of the true reading, exegetical grounds seem to determine it. Pye- 
Smith, after adopting ‘‘ who,” drifts back to ** God,” because he thinks the evidence 
for ‘* God” preponderates. In my own judgment, ,the diplomatic evidence for 
**who ” is absolutely decisive ; bu I think that a man may have ‘‘ pretensions to 
sacred learning” and yet not be clear that the English version rests on ‘‘a notable 
corruption of Holy Scripture ;” and I think that the word “ disingenuous” must 
have slipped from the reviewer’s pen accidentally. It is surely possible for this con- 
troversy to be carried on without imputations of this kind. 
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because it is a current theological phrase, which expresses in a concise 
and convenient form what I believe to be a very glorious truth. 

If Iam “not always happy in my allusions and references to Scrip- 
ture,” I think that my reviewer is’still less fortunate. To illustrate his 
exegetical method, it is necessary to make another quotation :— 


“The subject of his eighth lecture is the ‘Remission of Sins,’ and he 
first discusses the question, ‘Is the remission of sins possible” The answer 
to this, he tells us, ‘has been anticipated by Christ Himself, who said to a 
man sick of the palsy, whom He miraculously cured, “ Son, be of good cheer, 
thy sins are forgiven thee ;” and, to a woman of evil character, who, in her 
sorrow and shame, had crept to His feet and washed them with her tears, 
He said, ‘ Thy sins are forgiven,’ &c. We have here another instance of the 
unsatisfactory way in which Scripture is appealed to by Mr. Dale: the word 

“sins, as it occurs in these two passages, has, we apprehend, two different 
meanings. In the first it means. dodily infirmity, in the second moral 
offences. The words, ‘Thy sins be forgiven thee, as addressed to the sick of 
the palsy, Jesus Himself explains, was equivalent to saying, ‘ Arise and walk.’ 
In the case of the woman, her penitence, shown by her tears, obtains for her 
the gracious words of pardon. Yet our author, without a word of discrimina- 
tion, classes these two instances together as evidence that the remission of 
sins was possible, and that its possibility was thus shown by Christ. Accord- 
ing to Scripture, there was remission of sins in the case of the man cured of 
the palsy and in the case of the woman of evil character ; but what a differ- 
ent meaning the expression has in the two instances !” 


This is really very curious. The word “ sins,” in the first instance, 
means “bodily infirmity.” It would have been well if the reviewer 
had also explained how we should understand the rest of the sentence, 
in order to prevent any one imagining that it is necessary, according to 
this interpretation, to suppose that our Lord meant to say, ‘‘ Thy bodily 
infirmity be forgiven thee.” But what authority is there for making 
cqapriae mean “ bodily infirmity”? I know of none. The interpreta- 
tion is absolutely arbitrary. The Scribes and the Pharisees, it is clear, 
did not imagine that when our Lord said, “ Thy sins be forgiven thee,” 
He was referring to the man’s bodily infirmity; for they “began to 
reason, saying, Who is this which speaketh blasphemies? Who can 
forgive sins but God alone?” ‘That He had released men from their 
bodily infirmities was notorious. There was no “blasphemy ” in the 
exercise of miraculous power. But to remit sins—to cancel moral 
o ffences—was in their judgment a Divine prerogative ; and our Lord, 
perceiv ing their thoughts, said, ‘‘That ye may know that the Son of 
Man has power on earth to forgive sins (He said to the sick of the 
palsy ), I say unto thee, Arise, and take up thy couch, and go into thy 
house.” The power to release from the ‘ bodily infirmity ” was 
appealed to as evidence of the authority to forgive ‘‘ moral offences ;” 
and yet the reviewer alleges Jesus explains the words, ‘‘ Thy sins be 
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forgiven thee,” as addressed to the sick of the palsy, as being ‘ equi- 
valent to saying ‘ Arise and walk.’” 

I can notice only very briefly the reviewer’s discussion of the 
account of our Lord’s mysterious and awful words on the cross: ‘* My 
God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me?” ‘The exclamation occurs 
in the Twenty-second Psalm, and he says it is “ reasonable to believe 
[that it] was uttered by Jesus just as we should utter an exclamation. of 
the same kind in a moment of mental anguish. That it was nothing 
more” [nothing more than what ?] “is shown conclusively, we think, by 
His other utterances on the cross, especially his dying words, so full of 
calm, peaceful trust, ‘ Father, into Thy hands I commend my spirit,’ 
words which could not be uttered by One who believed Himself ‘ for- 
saken of God.’ ” 

This paragraph is very perplexing. According to the reviewer, the 
Lord Jesus Christ did not believe, could not have believed, that He 
was ‘‘ forsaken of God.” Let me ask what we should say of a great 
religious teacher who, in the supreme moment of his history, should 
say, “ My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me,” while he be- 
lieved at the same time that God had not forsaken him? If Christ had 
still been conscious of His Father’s presence, this—beyond every other 
hour of His history—was the time to assert that God was still ‘a God 
nigh at hand and not afar off.” The suggestion that ‘‘ we should utter 
an exclamation of the same kind in a moment of mental anguish” is 
surely inconsiderate. Is it customary for Christian martyrs to utter ex- 
clamations such as this? Have they not endured the most cruel 
tortures with a clear and even triumphant consciousness that God was 
near them, their strength and their song? And was Christ’s self-com- 
mand inferior to theirs? Or was His faith in the unchanging love of 
the Father less deeply-rooted than theirs ? 

The suggestion that the words, ‘‘ Father, into Thy hands I commend 
my spirit,” are inconsistent with the theory that He had been forsaken 
of God, implies that, on the theory of the lectures, our Lord’s faith in 
the Father and in the Father’s love faltered in the hour of desolation 
and desertion. The theory does not imply this. In the lectures them- 
selves this implication is, by anticipation, repudiated :— 

“In the ‘hour of great darkness’ which has fallen upon Him, He still 
clings to the Father with an invincible trust ‘and an immeasurable love, and 
the agony of being deserted by God is more than He can bear.”* The final 
cry, ‘Father, into Thy hands I commend my spirit,’ is the proof that He 
knew that the awful sorrow was just over. He was about to emerge from it 
into the clear sunlight of the presence of God.” 

The reviewer's discussion of the theoretical portion of the volume I 
must reserve for another paper. R,.. Ws, DARE. 


* Page 60. 
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Mr. J. T. MrppLEmore’s EmiqrATION Homes FoR 
CHILDREN. 


“ WO Studies: a Contrast.” The trite quotation, “ Look on this 

picture and on that,” awakes to a new reality and vividness as 
the eye rests on three pairs of photographs which lie before us. To the 
uninitiated, the six portraits represent as many different personalities ; 
but he who knows the story of their lives sees the pictures of only three, 
in their past and their present. And yet it is hard even for him to 
believe that those loathsome forms, in their vesture of rags and filth, 
those scowling faces, with their hardened outlines, with the “brand of 
sin,” though not of want, already upon them ; that cowering, hopeless 
look of the girl, that brazen stare of the boy, that cowardly, furtive 
glance of the older lad—are all the ‘‘ one year ago” of the clean, tidy, 
well-clothed figures, the smiling, trustful, honest, childlike faces in the 
later photographs. ‘‘ Are they really later?” one is inclined to ask ; 
for the premature “oldness,” the precocious ‘‘ knowingness” of the 
first series of pictures, seems altogether to disown as its kith and kin 
the unsophisticated innocence of the second. Who are these children, 
and whence came they? And how has such a wondrous change come 
over the spirit of their dream ? 

Kate M was born of shame, and by the fruits of shame was she 
nurtured ; for her mother maintained herself, her child, and an idle 
husband by the wages of her degradation. From the same source did 
Kate’s sister, a girl of fourteen years of age, derive her contribution to 
the support of the house—it could not be called a home. Kate, too 
young as yet to follow in the wake of her mother and her sister, was 
not too young to rob. Before she could go farther, she was rescued by 
Mr. Middlemore ; and the second photograph was taken just as she 
left his “ Emigration Home” for the home of her adoption in Canada. 
The rest of her interesting story may be told here. She had been set- 
tled only a short time with her new parents, when the adopting father 
became intemperate. Mr. Middlemore (whose supervision does not 
relax when the children are off his hands) felt it was his duty at once to 
remove her. The parents were inconsolable; the father offered 500 
dollars if he might keep his child, and, finding the offer of no avail, 
wished to give the sum to the child herself as a parting present. The 
little girl, too, begged most earnestly for leave to stay, and the final 
scene was inexpressibly painful. But Mr. Middlemore saw no alter- 
native ; and the removal of the child has proved, after all, the reforma- 
tion of the father. She has been transplanted to a new home, which, 
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as we are told, is all that we could wish it to be, and she is doing 
thoroughly well in every respect. 

The little boy (Alfred P. ), between whose earlier and later pore 
traits we remark the most striking contrast of all—(and here it should be 
observed that the subjects of these photographs always pose themselves) 
—was one of six occupants of a single room, where drunkenness was 
added to all the indescribable consequences entailed by overcrowding. 
His thievish life had begun, and his training for continuance therein 
could not have been more complete. But he found—or, rather, was 
found by—the same benefactor as Kate M——, and the reports of 
him from Canada are excellent. In the old photograph it is impossible 
to see even the dimmest prophecy of the shy, smiling, boyish face of 
the new. 

J. N., who is represented in the third pair of portraits, is a specimen 
of a class which it is next to impossible to rescue—those who have 
passed fourteen years of age, many of them being already confirmed 
criminals. His father, mother, brother, uncle, and aunt, and the boy 
himself, had all been in prison. His associations were definitely fixed, 
his early habits had become ingrained; his chances in Birmingham 
were consequently at an end. When he was received into the Home, 
both his eyes and one of his limbs were affected by hereditary and 
acquired disease ; and it cannot be doubted that the entire absence of 
“backbone” in his moral constitution was partly traceable to his phy- 
sical deficiencies. His faults, however, were rather those of meanness 
than of viciousness ; and though he was “caught” too old, there are 
signs that his character may yet be effectually changed. He is now 
employed on a farm in Canada, and receives fifty-five dollars a year, 
with board and lodging. The sweets of an honourable life have already 
been tasted: he is gradually acquiring vigour and self-reliance, and 
betrays no hankering after a return to his wallowing in the mire. 

These are concrete instances of a work which is going on in Bir- 
mingham, and of which we shall now present to our readers a more 
detailed description. 

The name of Mr. William Middlemore has been long and intimately 
associated with almost every good work in Birmingham—political, social, 
or religious. His son, Mr. J. T. Middlemore, in the year 1872 esta- 
blished two Homes in that town, one for boys and the other for girls, 
with the special design of rescuing the children, not of the poor, but of 
the criminal. Within the last two years a Home for 100 boys has been 
built in Beatrice-crescent, and a “ Reception and Distributing Home” 
has been instituted in London, Ontario. These, with the Home for 
girls in Spring-street, are now in full working order, and this is how the 
work goes on. 








: 
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The first task is that of searching for, finding, and obtaining posses- 
sion of the children ; and for this purpose Mr. Middlemore avails him- 
self of the help which the Town Mission can give. ‘The task is not an 
easy or a pleasant one: Mr. Middlemore’s emissaries have to employ, 
in no slight degree, the wisdom of the serpent. John-street, Thomas- 
street, The Inkleys, The Gullet, the worst and most dangerous 
parts of Birmingham, are the fortresses which they have to carry, and 
their approaches must be wily and unobtrusive. A boy is noticed in 
some low street or alley; he is kindly accosted, and followed to his 
home—a home which no fear of personal insult, no aversion from dirt, 
no shrinking from vermin, must debar you from entering. One visit is 
not enough ; two or three must be paid. If these are endured, the 
main subject may then be broached. The parents are not so ready to 
give up their children as some may imagine. The proposition is often 
the signal for a torrent of the vilest abuse: “‘ You want to sell the 
children ; you want the boys and girls to get your living by them.” 
In several instances the missionary has had to flee for his life. And 
even when a spirit of trust has been awakened, the most depraved 
among them are not strangers to an animal instinct of regard, which 
rises up with unexpected force when the idea of separation is presented. 
Neither does relief from the cost of maintenance reconcile them to the 
parting: for the children not unfrequently lay such an embargo upon 
the stalls in the Market Hall as suffices to make them independent of 
their parents, and sometimes even enables the parents to be dependent 
upon them. A purchaser who goes to the market with his eyes about 
him may occasionally ‘‘ view” these children hunting in couples, the 
“jackal” in advance brushing the booty down from the stall, the 
“lion” coming up in the rear, and taking possession of the spoil. 
Again, as there is “‘ honour among thieves,” so is there, sooth to say, 
a public opinion among the criminal classes. The parents cannot face 
the gossip of the low publichouses which they frequent: “ You've sold 
your boy to Middlemore; you know what he'll do with him.” And 
when the consent is obtained, it is sometimes given because they look 
for part of the children’s wages and savings—an expectation which, we 
are sorry to hear, they have in some cases succeeded in gratifying. 
The letters which force the parents to see that their children have not 
been sold, supply them also with the opportunity of exaction in return. 

The child is now received into the Home, the organisation of which 
is modelled as closely as possible on the principle of the Christian 
family. But the difficulties are not over; they are only transplanted. 
Experience alone can reveal the utter nakedness of the moral and 
intellectual land in which these children dwell: they live in a country 
of which we know nothing. Consequently, their training in the Home 
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must begin at a very low stage indeed: “beneath the lowest depth” of 
our imagination there is yet “a lower depth.” Truthfulness, for in- 
stance, will occur to anyone as a lesson which these children have to 
learn among the first. But it will suggest itself to few, if to any, that 
besides being ignorant of the sin which a lie involves, they are ignorant 
also of the difference between a lie and a mistake. ‘‘ Please, teacher, 
he’s told an untruth; he says twice five’s nine,” is an instance of a 
mental confusion which, Mr. Middlemore informs us, is very common 
among the raw recruits; and it is only by slow gradations, and at the 
cost of much “painfulness” on both sides, that even the few simple 
rules of the Home are grasped befote they can be obeyed. These 
‘* commandments”’ are divided into two tables, which are called respec- 
tively “The Golden” and “ The Iron.” The Golden rules are four in 
number: (1) Be truthful; (2) Be honest; (3) Be reverent at prayers ; 
(4) Be pure in your talk. The Iron rules are those which are involved 
in the disciplinary regulation of the Home. Punishment for the breach 
of these laws is not corporal, but takes the shape of ‘* Coventry,” stop- 
page of pocket-money, and, in the case of disobedience to the Golden 
rules, that which in time becomes worst of all—temporary cessation of 
friendship with the offender. 

For, to the great majority of the children, the Home really becomes 
“home” in the true sense of the word. When trust comes, affection 
does not linger. The anachronism of a first childhood comes upon 
them ; their young hearts extend their borders, and find a lodging, and 
very often an enduring habitation, for their benefactors and for one 
another, while the hearts of the benefactors are drawn more and more 
closely to the children. ‘The family feeling grows so strong, that (if we 
can believe Mr. Middlemore) the only real self-denial which his labo- 
rious work brings him is caused by the wrench at the hour of parting. 
It must be hard indeed to say “Good-bye” to the child, and for the 
child to say “‘ Good-bye,” even in the new and cheery Canadian home, 
when he clings round you, and begs you not to leave him, but to take 
him back with you ; it must be hard indeed to be inexorable when at 
last the child turns his face to the wall, sobbing convulsively, and 
refusing to be comforted. The consolation is that, with the ready 
aptitude of easily-distracted childhood, they soon find happiness again 
in the kindness and comfort with which they are at once surrounded. 

But we are anticipating. After the family training comes the task of 
settlement, and here the difficulties are difficulties of care and discrimi- 
nation. In our opinion, Mr. Middlemore’s method of encountering 
them is admirable. First of all, he makes it a rule, almost without 
exception, that the children shall be settled in the country, and in 
farm-houses—a rule which carries reason upon the face of it, since 
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the early habits and vicious training of the children are naturally and 
almost inseparably associated with the opportunities and temptations 
of large towns and crowded dwellings. That the families shall be 
Christian is another ste gud non. It is not enough that they be well- 
to-do, respectable, and moral ; the work is a work of redemption, and 
Mr. Middiemore has faith in the redemptive power of Christ alone. 

_ May is a good month for taking out the children; seeding-time is 
then over, and the farmers can leave their farms and come up from the 
country. Next May, accordingly, Mr. Middlemore will start for London, 
Ontario. Meanwhile, by way of preparation, as many as 100 letters 
will be written to those with whom children have been already satisfac- 
torily settled, and those whom, for other reasons, Mr. Middlemore can 
trust to help him. These “correspondents” will collect their fellow- 
deacons, fellow Church-managers, and fellow-communicants, and will 
constitute an informal committee, as it were, to assist in settling the 
children. By this means Mr. Middlemore, when he reaches his des- 
tination with his children about him, will find no lack of Christian 
farmers ready to adopt the young ones, or employ the older on their 
land. In settling the latter Mr. Middlzmore adopts a most excellent 
policy: he looks, not for first-class farms, where the employés would 
take their meals in the kitchen, but for farms of the second class, in 
which the farmer and his men feed at the same table ; and family life is 
thus secured even when adoption would be unnatural. 

Some may ask, “ Why should Mr. Middlemore choose Canada in 
preference to another colony or another country?” Well, there are 
many reasons. The Canadians are very loyal to England ; they love 
us more than we love them. An English child is a link to the old 
country, a continual reminder to them of a land whose weal and whose 
glory are bound up with their own. Again, it happens that in Canada, 
for some reason or other, the average number of the family is unusually 
small, and very frequently there is no family at all. It is a common 
occurrence also, that, where children have been born, they have been 
‘*planted out” before the parents have reached the age of forty-five ; 
for the young second-class farmer in Canada is more prosperous and 
more self-reliant than his brother in England, and consequently, as a 
rule, marries earlier. At forty-five the heart has not grown cold, the 
blood is still warm in the veins, and the hands and feet are as ready to 
serve as at thirty. But the children are gone, and the home is lonely, 
especially for the wife. The work of life seems over all too soon; and 
the father and mother are ready to open their arms to an adopted child, 
not less so if they are Christian people, and eager to embrace such an 
opportunity of forming a life and moulding a destiny. Nor need the 
consideration of cost deter them. Food is cheap, clothing is of home- 
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spun ; the keep of the child is a question only of trouble, and not of 
expense. So far for the parents. For the children, too, Canada is 
especially suitable. It is true that Canadian country life is flat ; there 
is little society, and books are few. But the English “ waif and stray” 
inhales independence with the air he breathes ; the regular worship of 
God at church or chapel grows up with him as one of his habits; the 
spirit of neighbourliness is all the more vigorous where neighbours are 
so few and far between ; and the youth, as he develops, learns to stand 
up proudly for his district, province, and colony. The life of sneaking 
thievery, degrading immorality, and dangerous crime, is exchanged for 
a life of manly, honest, high-souled, law-abiding usefulness. 

On some the question forces itself, “ Why not reclaim the boy, and 
keep him for England?” England stands in need of such citizens at 
least as much as Canada. But this alternative is in nearly every case 
impossible, for reasons some of which will have already occurred to 
the reader. First, you cannot catch the child early enough, before it 
has become accustomed to the surroundings of its first years. Only 
the other day Mr. Middlemore chanced to go into the nursery of the 
Home, and discovered twenty-four little boys—very little indeed— 
playing at a trial for robbery. It would have been amusing and inte- 
resting, but for the sad side, to see in what detail, and with what 
evident relish, these little mites of six and seven years had put their 
drama upon the boards. The magistrate, the policeman, the dock— 
all the appurtenances of the police-court were there ; and the ‘‘ cheeky ” 
answers of the youthful prisoner to the presiding “ beak” were worthy 
of the ‘‘ Artful Dodger.” They made no secret of their fun, and were 
deaf to Mr. Middlemore’s persuasive eloquence, as, with a kind of 
legerdemain and “Presto! begone!” he tried to metamorphose the 
whole scene into a Sunday-school. Oh no! there was no mistake; 
they meant all that they were doing: they were playing at ¢her school 
just as, when children, we played at ours. If such children are to 
remain at home, nothing short of abduction in infancy {can be an 
effectual antidote to the criminal poison which, even at the age of 
six, has so mysteriously mixed itself with their blood: the pleasure of 
preying upon their fellow-man, and eluding the minions of the law, has 
already become an instinct. Hence the failure—speaking broadly— 
of the Reformatory system. Often it supplies nothing more than a 
few years’ “interval from business.” The children, once let loose 
again, are apt to go “to their own company ;” they ‘drift back to 
their old haunts, and in time attain the fulness of the stature of the 
perfect ¢riminal. In one case, and in one only, does it seem to us 
that reformatories can secure their end. They can deal with bad 
children who have decent homes, and whose parents, though kind, 
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have not succeeded in controlling their vicious propensities. Then let 
the parents resign their unruly ones for a season, paying for their main- 
tenance; there is some chance, at least, that the training of the re- 
formatory may not be neutralised in the home to which they return. 
But given a bad child, in a bad home, with bad parents, bad brothers 
and sisters close at hand, bad cousins in the same alley, bad com- 
panions round the corner—then the reformatory system is hopeless 
work ; and the only remedy which has a reasonable chance of success 
is a complete rupture of the old ties, severance by lands and seas from 
the scene of the ‘former and latter” temptations. This is the plan 
pursued even in the upper classes. ‘The waster, the corrupter of 
brothers and sisters, is at last, and most wisely, committed by the 
despairing parents to the redeeming influence of a new country, where 
the evil geniuses of his former life shall not hang about him and hamper 
the action of his better nature, and where the yearning after the old 
home shall awaken a penitent longing to make his new chances a 
means of atoning for the past. Sometimes, however, even this last 
source is dried up, and the inveterate in him asserts the mastery. 
What has been said of such a case may be repeated with infinitely 
greater force in speaking of the children of criminal parents. The 
argument for their emigration is unanswerable. ‘There is this dif- 
ference: a boy of fifteen, a girl of twelve, may be considered past 
saving, so soon do crime, vice, and immorality lay hands upon them. 
Mr. Middlemore’s plan deals almost entirely with those who can still 
be trained ; and yet, after all the family life and the education of the 
Home, nothing can make the rescue from dirt, drunkenness, crime, 
prostitution, and incest complete, except a home-life at a distance 
which makes the return to their old haunts impossible. 

It is wonderful what a new light flashes upon the children from the 
first moment of starting upon the voyage. The embarkation, the 
crossing of the ocean, the water, the sailors, even the sea-sickness,— 
in short, everything connected with the change,—has a redeeming 
element. We have heard Mr. Middlemore give a graphic account 
of his first journey. He had no sooner started than he found himself 
in a sea of troubles, which, but for their ludicrous side, would have 
made him wish heartily that he had never faced the undertaking. He 
lost his trunk and his money; the boys, exhausted with the strain of 
travelling, became unmanageable; and even when they were safely 
landed in Canada, they found the worst yet behind in the wearisome 
railway journey between Quebec and London. The cold of the nights 
was made more intolerable by the heat of the days. It was pitiable to 
see the poor children huddling together for warmth, and courting sleep 
by every variety of contorted posture. The youngest were stowed away 
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in the coal and wood boxes which are placed at each end of the trains, 
and are heated by stoves. Add to this that the times of feeding came 
when they could come, most casually and most irregularly, and our 
readers will have some idea of the difficulties which beset Mr. Middle- 
more’s earliest endeavours, and which experience alone has been able 
to remove. 

But all such adventures, however unpleasant at the time, are part 
and parcel of the new revelation which breaks upon the children, and 
it is rare indeed that it fails in its effect when clenched by the final 
settlement. Out of two hundred who have emigrated to Canada, only 
four have relapsed. What would have been the number of successes 
in Birmingham? It is difficult to affirm that there would have been 
any success at all. The experiment has been tried, and has failed. 
One crucial instance will suffice for illustration. Some time ago a boy 
named J , a thief, living in John-street, was received into the 
Home. To estrange him from his predatory habits was found a 
desperate task. The Home seemed to furnish him only with a new 
scene for his thievish practices. It was discovered that he often came 
down during the night from his dormitory in his socks, paid a visit to 
the larder, and handed out the provisions to his waiting friends. At 
last the enemy’s flank was turned. Accidentally he disclosed a mar- 
vellous genius for drawing: the opportunity was seized, and the whole 
bent of his life was changed. From drawing he advanced to painting, 
entered the School of Design, and passed with wond erful rapidity from 
class to class. It seemed a shame to deprive Birmingham of such 
genius, and Mr. Middlemore resolved to apprentice him to one of the 
best firms of draughtsmen in the town. His employers were no less 
astonished at his ability than his benefactors had been. His eye was 
so quick and accurate, that in copying manuscript he would instinctively 
imitate the handwriting. One of the firm made him his special Arotégé, 
Mr. Middlemore’s father kept him well supplied with the best materials 
for his private practice, and, above all, he was associated in the office 
with youths and men of worth-and respectability. Could any chances 
have been more favourable? Yet, on an evil day, he met an old com- 
panion. The early instinct, scotched, not killed, seized him afresh : he 
robbed a boy on two occasions of a shilling, and meanly induced his 
victim to screen him by falsely confessing his own carelessness. The 
taste of blood was too much for him ; he rushed back to his old haunts, 
and became not only a thief and criminal himself, but a maker of thieves 
and criminals, and he is now in the workhouse, prostrate with a loath- 
some disease. Such is the end of, perhaps, the most promising lad 
whom the Home has had within its walls—an end which would, without 
doubt, have been quite different had he emigrated to Canada. 
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The reasonableness and necessity of Mr. Middlemore’s plan cannot 
be questioned ; and it is pleasant to know that his operations are on no 
small scale. From eighty to one hundred children pass through his 
Homes every year—a number greater than that discharged by all the 
Birmingham Reformatories and Industrial Schools put together, and 
this with a success which throws every other system into the shade. At 
this moment many Thomas-street and John-street boys are saving £5 a 
year in Canada, and, what is better far, have learned to realise the 
“hole of the pit whence they were digged,” and are promising to do 
their duty to the children of the criminal. 

The letters received from them are most natural and childlike, and 
may therefore be taken as real and unprompted. Our space forbids us 
to give more than one or two specimens :— 


“DEAR MR. MIDDLEMORE, 

“T hope you are quite well, and Mrs. and Miss Middlemore, and all the 
boys that are in the Home now. They are all kind to me, and I have a fife 
and a Jew’s harp, and everything to amuse me, and I have a garden and all 
kinds of flowers that you could mention init. I have been making hay fora 
week, and there is fifty-six ambs and sheep, and thirty-two head of cattle, 
and all sorts of fruit. Please to try to bring my sister to Canada. I send 
my best love to all. 


“ WILLIAM J. L——.” 
Another boy begs as follows :— 


“MR. MIDDLEMORE, 
“If you please, Sir, would you send me a Hymn Book and the ‘ Boy 
Hunters,’ and I will pay you for your trouble.” 


Mary S writes :— 


“Please let me know how Miss Middlemore is, and if little Martha is 
looking well, and I send my kind love to all the girls in the Home, and I have 
a nice new hat and a new pair of shoes, and I had my picture taken on Friday, 
and please would you write a letter back to me, for my father and motker 
would like to have one, and so would I.” 


Many other letters could be quoted, all breathing the same spirit of 
happiness with their new parents and contentment in their new homes. 

It may seem surprising that a movement like this should encounter 
any opposition ; but the cry has been raised: “You are diminishing 
the sense of responsibility in the parent.” Well—you cannot do a great 
good without doing a little evil; such is the friction which resists the 
running of all noble action. But this objection has not all the force 
which at first sight it seems to carry. The idea of parental responsibi- 
lity is and ought to be the rule ; but that such a rule should be without 
exception would indeed be marvellous. At what value are we to assess 
the sense of parental responsibility in the criminal classes? The 
exceptions in their case are not only numerous everywhere, but in large 
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towns they must be legion, and they are publicly recognised by the 
existence of prisons, industrial schools, and reformatories. 

But let us analyse more closely the worth of the objection. It is 
estimated that one-third of the children of the criminal classes are 
independent of their parents; they live by their own dexterity, they 
sleep in brewhouses or in lodgings where gu’ se ressemblent, s’assemblent. 
Upon such children the parent has de facto turned his back, and it is mere 
cant totalk inthesecasesabout “parental responsibility.” We have spoken 
little of the girl element: the lives of girls, if left to ‘‘ parental responsi- 
bility,” are not for pen and ink to describe. But we may be permitted to 
imagine what the high “ moral idea” would have effected for one little 
girl whose history is known to us, and which will be, for the advocates of 
parental responsibility, one of those concrete instances which rarely 
contribute to the formation of their judgment. Her mother was dead ;. 
the father, who was living, was not her real father; she had been 
brought by lack of nourishment into a horrible state of disease; the 
cod-liver oil which had been ordered for her was intercepted by her 
father and sold to buy spirits. The girl was found lying on a heap of 
dirt in the corner of a filthy room ; had she been left longer under the 
light of parental responsibility, she would probably have found her 
death, and happily so, for had she lived there is no moral doubt that 
her father would have been herruin. Mr. Middlemore was sent to her 
deliverance, and, as far as we can see, has saved her life and her soul. 
Will the advocates of the high moral idea affirm that her father’s sense 
of parental responsibility has sunk to a lower standard ? 

It would be superfluous and impertinent to commend a work whose 
facts are the best spokesmen of its praise. But a word may be added 
touching its future. Mr. Middlemore begins already to find that the 
onerous labours which he has hitherto borne are surpassing his powers. 
Moreover, he is naturally anxious that the work which he has begun 
shall not cease in consequence of his infirmity or death. He has 
therefore called into existence an efficient and representative Committee, 
which, like the King, shall never die; they will enter on their duties. 
immediately, under his guidance, and with his devotion at their service, 
and we can only hope that the mantle of his earnestness will not be 
divided among his successors, but will fall on each and all. ‘The effi- 
ciency of the work will be materially impaired if organisation is allowed 
‘to diminish the sense of personal interest in each individual child. But 
it is not good either for Mr. Middlemore or for us that he should be 
any longer left to carry on his labours alone. Money, it is true, has 
been contributed, though we are sorry to say that his deficiency last year 
was not trifling: but what he wants to encourage him and crown his 
efforts with the success they deserve is, not so much money (though 
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that is necessary enough), as the personal exertion of sympathetic 
helpers. And we are sure that the nobleness of the work will bring 
him no lack of recruits. He is draining crime at its source, believing 
that in this case also prevention is better than cure. He is relieving 
us of a class whom it is a gain to us to lose, and a gain to Canada to 
obtain. He is metamorphosing the pernicious rottenness of the old 
world into the health-giving salt of the new. Is he not worthy of help, 
and also of imitation? 

More than two centuries ago the M/ayfower crossed the sea with a 
freight of England’s noblest and truest men and women, of whom in 
those days she was not worthy, in search of freedom from the bonds 
and fetters of a tyrannical government. Of them it could be said with 
truth :-— 

“ Coelum, non animum, mutant qui trans mare currunt ;” 


for they took with them, and they never lost, their manliness of spirit, 
their stainlessness of heart, theirfear of God. And now in the month 
of May every year, a ship can be met crossing the same sea, but with a 
far different freight—a freight of the scum and dregs of England’s worst ; 
she too voyages in quest of freedom, but it is freedom from the bond- 
age of vice, misery, and moral death. In those who tread her decks the 
old Latin adage is falsified ; to them the change of clime means also a 
change of spirit : for to them the crossing of the ocean is a transition 
from noxiousness to innocence, from uncleanness to purity, from degra- 
dation to nobility, from hell to heaven. 


ete 


THE Logic oF SIN. 


S IN has its law of development, and, so to speak, its ideal, as truly 
as its opposite, righteousness. Or rather, to speak more exactly, 
the man who gives himself up to do evil, unless he be checked and 
converted, will go on to ever intenser forms of evil, till he land himself 
where, for him, there is nothing but evil. There is a logic in the 
matter as close asin the most perfect syllogism of the schools ; yea, 
there is a necessity in it as complete as in the surest law of nature. 

It is a dread theme, the theme ofsin ; but as we cannot charm it out of 
existence, or weaken its power, by ignoring it, and as it is the key to 
the understanding of the Bible and Christianity, wisdom demands that 
we give it our most serious consideration. 

(1) Zhe first step in sin ts the choice of a lower in the place of a higher 
good. There is a hierarchy of powers in man’s constitution ; and to 
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each power correspond objects which are fitted to further its develop- 
ment and well-being. The corporealfpowers are lower in value than 
the intellectual ; the intellectual lower than those which bring us into 
moral relation to man and God. Each power has a claim on our 
thought and effort; but not each in the}same measure. In case of a 
conflict of claims, the corporeal must give way if possible to the intel- 
lectual, the intellectual to the spiritual. Moreover, the corporeal may 
be fairly treated as a means to either intellectual or spiritual ends ; the 
intellectual as means to spiritual ends; but the spiritual under no 
circumstances as means to any end outside of itself. If this be true, 
it is evil, wrong, perverse, abnormal for man to subordinate the intel- 
lectual to the corporeal, the spiritual to either or both. This is the first 
form of evil ; this is the most general form of evil. It shows itself in 
carnality and worldliness and intellectualism ; it shows itself too in the 
preference of a smaller corporeal or intellectual good to a larger and 
more generous one of the same kind. “ZIf a man choose sucha quantity 
of any one sort of drink, or meat, or exercise, as to cause him pain, 
and thus prevent the moderate enjoyment of many things, he has 
chosen a less instead of a larger good. If a man chooses to care so 
much for his appetites as to leave his intellect comparatively uncared 
for, he is sacrificing a higher for a lower good. If a man subordinates 
the claims of his emotional nature to those of his body or mind, he is 
again chargeable with the same fault. 

(2) Zhe second step in sin is the use of wrong means for the attain- 
ment of a good end. ‘This, too, is an exceedingly common form of evil. 
Most of the ends men set distinctly before themselves are good in some 
sense or other—good either for the body, or for the intellect, or for the 
heart. But the means whereby they seek to compass their ends have 
too often just that twist which makes them evil. In this respect we are 
all more or less Jesuits: we do evil, that good may ensue. The 
tradesman who suppresses the truth, or tells an untruth, does so for 
the sake of a good, not because he delights in deceit. This, there- 
fore, is a very subtle form of evil; for the mind, being absorbed 
in the vision of the promised good, is apt either to under-esti- 
mate or even altogether to overlook the true nature of the means it 
consents to employ. This was the form of temptation to which our 
Lord was chiefly exposed. He was little tempted to subordinate the 
higher to the lower good. He never could have felt the slightest 
inclination to choose evil, knowing it to be such; but the temptation 
to select evil, or at least doubtful, means for the securing of ends 
obviously good, did present itself to Him. The best among mere men 
are eyer exposed to the same danger. Nor is it unlikely that many 
among the Jesuits are so led away by the thought of the good, possible 
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or probable, which they see before them, as to forget the perversity 
of their methods. 

(3) Zhe third step in sin ts the choice of evil, knowing it to be evil. 
Here it is the end that is evil, and not merely the means. Evil is 
desired more or less distinctly. That which is sought meets no want of 
the constitution—that is, no natural want. If it gratify any desire it is 
an unnatural one; not merely an excessive form of a natural desire, 
but an ingrafted perverse desire. There are various stages of this form 
of sin, from that at which the eye may be described as surrounded by 
a haze that renders all it looks upon vague and indistinct, to that at 
which man knows clearly and wills firmly the evil which is before him. 
Whether any man can fairly be said to have taken this step in sin, is 
doubtful. We speak often more strongly and positively on the subject 
than any certain experience warrants. But possible it is; and most of 
us have either encountered or had credible accounts of men who, if 
they had not crossed, seemed at all events to be haunting the boundary 
line between choosing bad means and choosing bad ends. 


(4) Zhe fourth step in sin is hostility to the good. When evil 
becomes man’s choice, knowing it to be evil, he soon comes to feel an 


aversion to the good. This hostility has of course its degrees. It may 
manifest itself in simple irritation at some particular form of the good ; 


as for example, when an inveterate liar feels annoyed at one who 
adheres inflexibly to the truth ; or an inebriate at one who is not to be 


moved from his sobriety. Or it may rise to passion and virulence. 
When a man has reached the higher stages of hostility to the good, he 


begins to give vent to his feelings in wicked, vile language—he blas- 
phemes. The sin against the Holy Ghost would seem to consist in the 


evil-speaking against the source and nourisher of all that is pure and 
holy, by those who have consciously chosen evil as their portion, and 
hate whatever bears the semblance of good. 

(5) Zhe final climax in the development of evil is reached when good is 
believed to be evil. rom the will, sin passes into the heart ; from the 
heart, sin passes into the intellect. This is its inevitable career, if left 


to take free course. At this last stage good is regarded as, is believed 
to be, evil. It is no longer hated with a more or less faint conscious- 


ness of its being good ; no, it is to all intents and purposes held to be 
evil. Not that the evil is believed to be good ; this can never be the 
case, until it is possible for darkness to be light, pain to be pleasure, 
contraries to be identical; but the fatality of sin is that it inverts man 
in relation to the universe, without inverting the universe itself in 
relation to man. The whole universe then becomes evil; God the 
supreme Evil ; and man literally the prey to his own desires. 
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I have given but the barest sketch of this awful subject ; it would 
bear expanding into volumes. 

The stages in the development of evil must not be supposed to be 
distinctly separated from each other. The lines cross and intermingle. 
It is possible fora man to be verging, as to some special besetment, 
towards the worst forms of evil, whilst in other respects clinging to 
good in its purest forms. ‘“ He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.’ 

D. W. S. 


es 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. 


HE severest critics of the internal management of the Anglican 

Church are not Nonconformists, but those zealous members of her 
own communion who find the practical work on which their hearts are 
set hindered by some abuse of her resources or some restraint placed 
on her action, and at once break out into denunciations which they 
would bitterly resent if they proceeded from Dissenters. The true 
policy of the Liberation Society, when it seeks to set forth the short- 
comings of the Establishment, or to exhibit the contrast between its 
alleged merits and its actual work, is to trust entirely to the representa- 
tions of Churchmen themselves.’ The only objection to such a course 
is that the case is generally so exaggerated, that Dissenters might well 
shrink from committing themselves to its highly-coloured statements. 
Thus one supposed advantage of an Establishment, with richly-endowed 
offices which are little better than sinecures, or whose duties, at least, do 
not involve any severe tax upon mind or body, is that it thus secures to 
men of scholarly habits an amount of leisure which enables them to 
render important service to theological literature. Nothing, perhaps, has 
more excited the longing desire of Nonconformist divines, who feel that 
they too have the capacity, as well as the inclination, for such work; 
and it has sometimes been suggested that voluntary benevolence should 
create such positions in connection with our own Churches. It would seem, 
however, from the views given by some who ought to ,be acquainted 
with the fact, that the theory is more beautiful than the practice. 
Writing in relation to Rev. A. W. Haddan, “a scholar of the true 
breed, one as far as may be unlike the courtly and popular pretender 
of the day, one who loved learning for its own sake,” the Saturday 
Review says: “ When we see that such a man as this remained up to his 
death the hard-working pastor of a poorly-endowed parish, when the 
highest title that can be put in his title-page is the dreary sham of 
« Honorary Canon of Worcester,’ we are inclined to cry out against the 
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disposers of English Church preferment. It is for men like Mr. Haddan 
that deaneries and canonries are meant, but it is not to men like Mr. 
Haddan that they are commonly given. Rectors of large parishes, who 
find their work too light for them ; college heads, who have not any work 
at all; professors, whose incapacity is detected, sometimes by their 
hearers, sometimes by themselves,—find such things to be the bits 
of plurality which are very convenient for filling the pocket. Such 
men are not only promoted once, but are moved on from stall to stall as 
may be most comfortable.” 

This is plain speaking, and as strong as it is plain. If it had been found 
ina Nonconformist organ, it might probably have been considered indica- 
tive of blind prejudice and irreclaimable vulgarity. In our judgment it 
constitutes a very powerful argument for the abolition of the system ; but 
the Saturday may probably indulge the hope that the exposure may 
lead to a change, and at all events is of opinion that it is better that 
rectors and collegians should have these pluralities, or incompetent 
professors these pleasant retreats, than that miserable Dissenters should 
have their way. But if-justice is to be done, this representation needs 
considerable qualification. Of canonries we do not propose to speak 
here. We suppose they have a special use, and if we are to judge from 
the conduct of some of their more prominent incumbents, it must be to 
provide the Establishment with a certain number of titled defenders who 
may occupy their spare-time in vindicating its rights and assailing its 
opponents. But when we look at the deans, we are bound to say that 
among them there are a number of learned men of whom any Church 
might well be proud. Stanley, Church, Merivale, Lake, Howson, Cowie, 
Goulburn, are all eminently qualified for the position which they fill. 
There are, of course, others whose scholastic powers, at least, are not so 
manifest ; but when we remember not only these names but those of 
others who within comparatively recent times have occupied the same 
position —Milman, Mansel, Hook, Alford, Harvey Goodwin, Goode, 
Buckland, and the subject of this paper, Trench—it cannot be asserted 
that the dispensers of Church patronage have been wholly indifferent to 
the literary reputation of those whom they have appointed deans. 

In saying this we should certainly be the last to assert that the distri- 
bution of high preferments is always or even generally governed by the 
right maxim, “ Detur digniori.” At the same time there are some marked 
examples in which promotion seems to be only the reward of merit, and 
among them is the present Archbishop of Dublin. Howmuch he may have 
owed to family connections or the influence of friends, we shall not attempt 
to discover; but though he was the nephew of an Irish peer, there is no 
reason to suppose that this told for much; and any influence which 
may have been employed in~ his: favour seems to have been secured 
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mainly, if not entirely, by the impression produced by his character, 
ability, and work. He has certainly received nothing as the fruit o f devo- 
tion toa party. In his earlier days there were no opportunities for 
earning distinction in Convocation, and had there been, we hardly think 
he was the man to have profited by them. Since he became an Arch- 

bishop he has necessarily taken a prominent part in Church politics, but 
we doubt whether they are quite congenial to his taste. He was never 
a strong partisan, and indeed at the time of which we are speaking— 

when Evangelical doctrine had not yet expelled the dry and formal 

spirit from the HighChurch school, and the Evangelicals had not begun 
to appreciate the importance of those Church principles for which their 

brethren of a higher type were contending—might have found it difficult 
to attach himself to any school. Under any circumstances it is impro- 
bable that he would have made himself so conspicuous in this party 

warfare as to establish a claim to any of its spoils. It was, in truth, by 

entirely other paths—by culture and toil, by works of learning and piety, 
by diligence as a scholar and fidelity as a Christian minister, by proved 

capacity as an expositor of Scripture, and success in the duties of exam- 

ining chaplain and lecturer in. a diocesan training college —that he 
attained a reputation which was recognised in the honours conferred 
upon him, first as dean and afterwards as archbishop. 

One of his first friends was the late Bishop of Winchester, who, what- 
ever may have been his faults, had great skill in discerning the merits 
of others, and exercised a wonderful fascination over those with whom 
he came into contact. It was when Wilberforce was rector of Alverstoke 
that Trench, though he was considerably more than thirty years of age, 
resigned his own incumbency at Curdridge, in order to take part with 
the future bishop, who had already won high fame by his eloquence as 
a preacher, in the great work that he was doing in that large country 
parish. They continued to work together, until the one was appointed 
to the deanery of Westminster, where in due time the curate, who was 
appointed to the rectory of Itchen Stoke by Lord Ashburton, was 
to succeed him. We think it is not difficult to detect the influences of 
this friendship, which was afterwards renewed when Mr. Trench became 
the examining chaplain of his former rector when he was promoted to 
the see of Oxford. They were men of very dissimilar character, but the 
power of the stronger mind could not but make itself felt. They doubt- 
less pursued entirely independent paths, and on some points may have 
differed in opinion, but they were of the same ecclesiastical school. 
In both there was a real and strong sense of the truth and value of what 
is generally esteemed Evangelical doctrine, but in neither was there 
much sympathy with the Evangelical school. A story is told by a recent 
writer relative to the late Bishop, which is more suggestive than he seems 
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to perceive. Addressing a young cleric on the eve of ordination, at 
Cuddesdon, he said, with that peculiar blandness for which he was so 
renowned, “To what party in the Church do you propose to attach 
yourself?” “To the Evangelicals, my lord.” “Ah! how nice,” said the 
Bishop ; “I do so love the Evangelicals.” The story is prefaced by the 
remark that ‘the Bishop had perhaps a greater toleration for the Evan- 
gelicals than they had for him.” That is hardly the light in which it 
presents itself to us. It may be that we have an unreasoning aversion 
for that little word “ nice,’’ but we must confess that if we hear it from 
a weak man, it always sounds as a fresh proof of the weakness of the 
speaker ; and if it proceeds from a strong man, it conveys to us an idea 
only of the disdain, if not contempt, he entertains for the “ feeble folk ” 
he thus describes. We fancy we should not be very far wrong if we 
put this interpretation upon the Bishop’s language. There may 
have been at the same time a pity which is near akin to love, for 
one who cherished so profound a reverence for his father as the 
Bishop certainly did, could hardly have lost all regard for the school 
with which he was so closely identified. But their views of the 
Church, their failure to maintain her authority, their tolerance of 
schism, and their “low” tendencies in general, must always have 
been an offence in his eyes; and it is not difficult to picture the 
feelings with which he would regard the sturdy young clergyman who 
was coming into the diocese—upon which he was so anxiously striving to 
impress his own stamp, and to keep clear alike of Puritanism and 
Rationalism, as a champion of Evangelicalism. How nice! 

Possibly Trench woyld never have indulged in such suppressed satire, 
but he has always been a decided and consistent High Churchman. 
There was great disappointment with him (of which we shall have occa- 
sion to speak afterwards) when he went to Dublin, but it was unreason- 
able, and arose from an imperfect knowledge of the man. Up till very 
recently the Evangelicals were wont to assume that all who taught the 
characteristic truths of the Gospel were of their school, and found as 
much difficulty in believing in the Evangelical earnestness of a High 
Churchman as they do still in understanding how an enemy of the 
Establishment—a political Dissenter—can be an intensely religious man. 
As Dr. Trench, therefore, was an Evangelical preacher, they presumed 
he would be in sympathy with Low Church opinions, and when they 
found this was not the case, were ready to suggest that the Episcopate 
had affected his opinions. But there was no foundation for the sus- 
p'cion. A friend of ours had a correspondence with the future Arch- 
bishop, when he was Rector of Itchen Stoke. We have had an oppor- 
tunity of perusing it, and must say it sufficiently proves that his 
Churchism was as high and decided then as it is has since appeared. 
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The correspondent was a Nonconformist minister, who was endeavour- 
ing to secure contributors for a proposed religious encyclopedia. The 
work was intended to be Catholic in its character, and application was 
made to Dr. Trench as one whose Liberal sympathies might dispose 
him to co-operate in such an undertaking. His reply was as courteous 
and friendly in s pirit as it was possible to desire, but the negative was 
decided; and with great frankness, instead of pleading only the 
pressure of other work, he gave as his reason his inability to deal 
even with general subjects, except from a distinct Church standpoint. 
‘We have no doubt ourselves that he was right. Men bound to write 
in what is called an unsectarian style, and, therefore, to suppress some 
of their own strongest convictions, do justice neither to themselves nor 
their subjects. It is better, in the interests of truth, that all who have 
to discuss any question should have perfect freedom ; and if men of 
different schools of thought cannot unite in a literary enterprise on these 
terms, they had better work separately. ‘The correspondence in ques- 
tion, however, distinctly marked the ecclesiastical position of Dr. 
Trench as that of one who, while he had too much of sincere piety to 
be a narrow bigot, and was disposed to maintain the most friendly rela- 
tions with Nonconformists, was determined not to compromise, directly 
or indirectly, by any act of his, what he held to be the rule of the 
Catholic Church. 

It is in perfect agreement with his teachings in the works by which he 
first became known to the Christian public. His books on the Parables 
and Miracles of our Lord have had a well-deserved popularity, not so 
much because of any particular originality by which they are character- 
ised as because of the devout spirit which they breathe, the practical 
character of their expositions, and the way in which the writer has used 
his own stores of learning for the illustration of the different topics dis- 
cussed. Especially is he rich in references to the patristic writings, 
which have evidently been studied with great care, and have exerted a 
strong formative influence upon his opinions. It would be easy to give 
many illustrations of the importance which he attaches to “sacramental 
obligations,” but one must suffice. In the exposition of the parable of 
the good Samaritan, which is enriched by references to and quotations 
from Ambrose, Augustine, Clemens Alexandrinus, Bernard, Cyprian, 
and, above all, Chrysostom, he, as might be expected from one so fami- 
liar with commentators of this class, dwells at considerable length upon 
the allegorical interpretation; and, among other explanations of the 
symbols, we have the following :— 


“If it was absolutely needful to give a precise meaning to the oil and the 
wine, we might say, with Chrysostom, that the wine is the blood of the 
Passion, the oil the anointing of the Holy Spirit.’ On the dénding-up of 
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the wounds, one might observe that the Sacraments are often spoken of in the 
language of the early Church as ¢he ligaments for the wounds of the soul. 

“Tt would be entering into curious minutiz, which rather tend to bring dis- 
credit on this scheme of interpretation, to affirm decidedly of the two pence, 
that they mean either the two Sacraments, or the two Testaments, or the 
Word and the Sacraments, or to accede to any other of the ingenious expla- 
nations which have been offered for them. It is sufficient that they signify 
all gifts and graces, sacraments, powers of healing, of remission of sins, or 
other powers which Christ has left with His Church to enable it to keep house 
for Him till His return. As the Samaritan took two pence and gave them to 
the host, and said, ‘Take care of him,’ even so the Lord Jesus said unto 
Peter, and in him to all his fellow Apostles, having first promised unto 
them heavenly gifts, and richly furnished them for their work, ‘ Feed my 
sheep,’ ‘ Feed my lambs.’ To them and in them, to all that succeed them, he 
has committed an economy of the truth that, as stewards of the mysteries 
of God, they dispense those mysteries as shall seem best for the health 
of the people.” 


This mode of dealing with Scripture indicates to those who are not 
familiar with it a.lack of robustness of intellect, and is not free from 
serious perils, so far as its influence upon others is concerned. Few 
things lower the Bible more in the estimation of sceptics, or raise more 
serious stumbling-blocks in the way of anxious inquirers, than such 
attempts to convert it into a book of conundrums which it requires the 
ingenuity of practised expositors to solve. But of the soundness of the 
churchmanship which can find the authority of the Church, Apostolical 
succession, and the efficacy of the Sacraments in the parable of the Good 
Samaritan, there can be no question. To ordinary readers it conveys 
very different lessons, and it is sad to see those precious and universal 
truths, which speak to the hearts of all right-feeling men, overshadowed 
by these fancies of sacerdotalism. But it is not the High Church school 
alone which has been betrayed into such errors. They have been com- 
mitted more or less by all who are not content to interpret the Bible on 
the principles they apply to other books, but are determined to find in 
its plainest teachings and most obvious symbols some mystical meaning 
which will fit in w:th their own theological or ecclesiastical system. 

We can hardly err, however, in classing an expositor who gives us 
such teaching as that quoted above as a High Churchman. He might 
have been described in the language employed by George Eliot in 
portraying one of her newest clerical characters, as “not the modern 
Anglican, but what he would have called sound English, free from non- 
sense: such as became a man who looked at a national religion by day- 
light, and saw it in its relations to other things ;’ but in this very 
element of worldliness, which was so characteristic of Mr. Gascoigne, 
the Rector of Itchen Stoke was certainly deficient. Nor would a cleri- 
cal brother of the Gascoigne type have spoken of him as “free from 
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nonsense,” for the “nonsense” of earnest spiritual purpose, simple 
and unwavering faith in the Gospel, and devotion to the true work of 
his ministry, he certainly had. He was, in truth, one of the best speci- 
mens of the ‘educated Christian gentleman” whom the Establishment 
professes to provide for every parish. That a man of his spirit and 
ability would be a great power for good in any village would not be 
questioned by anyone, and it is one of the advantages which the 
Establishment derives from the vast revenues at its command that it is 
able to point to some of this class—a small number, we venture to 
think, in comparison with the abundance of her resources—who are 
content to occupy obscure positions in the rural districts. It is open to 
doubt, however, whether men of the Archbishop’s ability would be using 
their talents to the best advantage by devoting them entirely to work of 
this character. Indeed he did not confine himself to parochial labours, 
but rendered his own Church, and the Christian community in general, 
much more valuable service by his contributions to literature and by the 
influence he exerted as examining chaplain to his old friend. Let it 
not be supposed that we at all depreciate the work to be done among 
farmers and agricultural labourers, but we doubt very much whether the 
“educated Christian gentleman,” especially when occupying the posi- 
tion the State gives to the country parson, is the man best fitted for 
doing it. In many, perhaps in the majority of cases, the scholarly 
habits and tastes, even of one who is anxious to adapt himself to the 
wants of his congregation, prevent him from gaining the hold of them 
which he desires and seeks. Dr. Trench himself, like some others we 
could name, is an admirable example of the union of great simplicity of 
style with fresh and vigorous thought. But it is not to be expected that 
this combination of qualities will be often found, and even where it is 
there is often an absence of that passion which is specially wanted in 
order to reach men whose minds are so imperfectly developed, and who, 
if they are to be won at all, must be approached through their feelings 
and imaginations. The position of the Rector, too, as the associate of 
the county families, possibly a squire, and (most unfortunate of all) a 
magistrate himself, tells against him. It gains him a certain kind of 
consideration undoubtedly, especially when the amiable spirit and 
charitable disposition of himself and his wife cause the Rectory to be 
regarded as the house of a Lady Bountiful ; but it does not necessarily 
create confidence and sympathy ; on the contrary, may very often stand 
in the way of his attaining just that kind of influence which a 
Christian pastor most desires to possess. The truth of these observa- 
tions received a very striking corroboration some years ago from the 
testimony borne by a country clergyman—himself an eminent and typi- 
cal member of the class of which we have been speaking—to the fact 
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that the influential men among the agricultural labourers were not the 
clergy of the Establishment, but the humble Dissenting preachers— 
principally Methodists—who were better able, from being nearer to 
their own level, to enter into their feelings. It is only in accordance 
with the idea Mr. Disraeli expresses in ‘‘ Coningsby :” “ The priests of 
God are the tribunes of the people.” While, therefore, we appreciate 
at its full worth the work done in country parishes, such as Itchen 
Stoke, by men of Archbishop Trench’s calibre, we cheer ourselves as 
Nonconformists with the thought ‘that power apparently of a much 
humbler kind may be more effective for the highest ends of the Chris- 
tian ministry, and would suggest the same ground of consolation to 
Churchmen alarmed at the prospect of the change which Disestablish- 
ment may work in these agricultural districts ; very probably it will 
introduce a different class of men into them, but it is quite possible that 
they may be more useful as clergymen from the fact they are neither 
squires nor magistrates. 

The first promotion of the Rector of Itchen Stoke was to the Deanery 
of Westminster, which was not then the conspicuous position it has sub- 
s:quently become. Dean Stanley has, for the time at least, converted 
it into an institution which nominally continues to belong to the Estab- 
lishment, but in which he is a supreme potentate, and where affairs are 
administered on principles not only peculiar to the Abbey itself, but in- 
tensely distasteful to the great body of the hierarchy. Whether this new 
state of things is to outlast the Dean’s own time, it would be folly to 
predict, but, at all events, it came in with;him. His predecessor was one 
of the last men to have contemplated the independent line of action 
which the present Dean has pursued, and if it was the function of the oc- 
cupant of the office to maintain a neutral territory on which the Episco- 
pate should not be allowed to encroach, but within which Nonconfor- 
mists might enjoy a liberty denied elsewhere in the Establishment, he 
was certainly not the man for the position. But in truth, the Deanery 
had previously been regarded rather as the reward of learned leisure, a 
position of dignity rather than of grave responsibility, and scholarly at- 
tainment and courtly grace wereconsidered as the chief qualifications for 
its occupant. The late Dean, as we have seen, possessed these, as does 
his successor, but the difference between them is, that the one was dis- 
tinctively a Churchman, the latter is rather a statesman, who appears to 
consider that he has been called to his present high office for the special 
purpose of setting forth, both in speech and action, the peculiar virtues 
of Erastianism. The contrast between the two men is very striking—in- 
deed, could hardly be more complete. Neither would realise the ideal 
of a Dean as he is conceived of by High Anglicans ; but Dr. Trench, at 
least, sustained the character of his office, if he did not use his power as 
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he might have done. But the period of Cathedral development had 
hardly setin, and in Dr. Trench’s conduct there was nothing to which 
even High Churchmen could object, while his personal character and 
worth told powerfully on behalf of the Church. A Dean of Westmin- 
ster has, in the present state of things, a position in society, and few 
could have filled it with more grace and consistency. The spiritual 
charagter of his office was never forgotten, but with it was combined 
that high-bred courtesy, which would seem to be appropriate in the occu- 
pant of one of the most aristocratic positions in an aristocratic Estab- 
lishment. No one could ever mistake him for a mere courtier. At 
all times and in all circles he made himself felt as a devout minister of 
Christ. 

What could have induced a man of his type to exchange his dignified 
place at Westminster, with the widespread influence it gave him, and the 
opportunities for a leisure which must have been so welcome to one of 
his tastes, for the Dublin Archbishopric, it is not easy to understand. The 
Irish Establishment, indeed, did not seem near its fall in 1864; perhaps 
hardly so near as the English Establishment does to-day. Of course it 
was threatened, but it had been threatened long, and there seemed no 
special cause of danger at the time ; and he would have been put down 
as a wild dreamer who should have prophesied that within five years the 
Liberal party would be in power with a strong majority elected for the 
express purpose of terminating it. Such an institution had never been 
destroyed before, and it seemed improbable that any English minister 
would be found strong enough and bold enough to undertake its over- 
throw. Dr. Trench, therefore, had no reason to apprehend that he would 
be the last Archbishop of Dublin to sit in the House of Lords asa re- 
presentative of a National Church, the first to feel the new responsibili- 
ties and privileges of a state of spiritual independence in a free Episcopal 
Church. 

But though no such visions were at all likely to disturb him and to 
affect his decision, there was quite enough in the state of the Irish 
Church to have made him hesitate as to accepting the position. The 
Irish clergy were, owing to the strength of the Romish opposition they 
had everywhere to encounter, strongly Evangelical,—Ritualists would 
say decidedly Low. If they were not earnest Protestants, they were 
nothing. For them to have trifled with theories of Church authority 
and apostolical succession, in the presence of a powerful priesthood 
ready to take advantage of every plea they might urge in support of their 
own claims and employ it on behalf of a system which had at least more 
apparent reason to boast of antiquity and catholicity, and had the force 
of popular sentiment on its side, would have been self-destructive. But 
Dr. Trench, with all his love of Evangelical truth, had no sympathy at 
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all with Low Church principles, and might have foreseen that this would 
be a cause of difference between himself and a large body of clergy. So, 
in truth, it proved from the first. Extreme men on the opposite side 
insinuated, very unjustly, that he had Ritualistic leanings. He is, what 
he always has been, a strong Churchman, and he has sought to 
carry out his views. He did it in the Establishment, he has done it in 
the disestablished Church, in whose Synod he has been an uncompromis- 
ing opponent of what he probably regards as the Puritan party. To 
such a length did he carry his antagonism that, at one time it seemed 
as ifthere must have beena permanent schism. He placed himself at 
the head of a large body of the clergy, who withdrew from the Conven- 
tion, because of their opposition to the representation proposed to be 
given to the laity. The difficulty, as we all know, was healed, but the 
Archbishop has been, and is still, one of the strongest assertors of High 
Church principles in the Synod. 

We could wish for him, as for many others—but all the more for him, 
because we always think of him with a feeling of gratitude, for real help 
we have derived from his works—that he had never become a prelate. 
We would rather think of him as a tender, graceful, and devout poet, as 
a careful and suggestive expositor of Scripture, as a scholar who has 
shown rare skill in putting his learning to practical use, as a thoughtful 
and earnest Christian teacher, than as an Archbishop. 


—_—— + wee! 


Notices or New Books. 


NOTE.—In the CONGREGATIONALIST for January, as our readers may re- 
member, there was a brief notice of the Hon. and Rev. W. H. Lyttleton’s “Scrip- 
ture Revelations of the Life of Man after Death,” and the volume was spoken 
of in terms of strong commendation. Mr. Lyttleton, in a courteous letter, 
calls our attention to the last paragraph but one of the notice, in which we 
attribute to hima “ proposed solution ” of the mystery relating to the pos- 
sible eternal separation of friends in the future life. “ But,” he says, “ the 
solution is not mine, and I cannot accept it. The paragraph [quoted by the 
writer of the notice] occurs in Professor Perowne’s sermon ; it is, as it stands 
in the reviewer's notice, a boulder out of another formation than mine, and 
its fauna and flora are of a kind I have no claim to.” On referring to Mr. 
Lyttleton’s volume, we find that there is a note stating that the sermon on 
“The Life Everlasting” had been “already published in Canon Perowne’s 
volume of ‘Sermons.’” It was our impression that this note meant that the 
sermon was Mr. Lyttleton’s, and had been published in a volume of sermons 
edited by Canon Perowne. We had overlooked the fact that in the index it 
is distinctly stated that the sermon is by Canon Perowne. Mr. Lyttleton 
adds : “ With regard to the reviewer’s remarks upon my calling the book 
‘edited’ rather than written by me, I beg to say that the whole of it is 
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original, wherever it is not expressly stated otherwise. But, as the valuable 
Sermon on ‘ The Life Everlasting’ is, as stated, by my friend Professor 
Perowne, and so considerable a proportion of its pages are occupied by the 
translations from Nitzsch and others, I hardly thought I could call the whole 
book mine. But your reviewer’s remark has been made by many of my 
friends, and if the book should reach a second edition I shall probably drop 
the ‘edited.’ At the same time, the book is much more valuable from its 
being so largely occupied by a catena from the works of high authorities 
than it could have been had it been anything like exclusively of my own 
writing.” 

We are very glad that an accidental misapprehension should have given 
us the opportunity of calling attention a second time to a very interesting 


and valuable book. 


Common Errors in Speaking and Writ- 
ing. By G. WASHINGTON MOON. 
(Price Sixpence.) London: Hatchards. 

Mr. Moon’s paper, read before the 
Royal Society of Literature, has all his 
characteristic incisiveness and vigour. 
Mr. Moon is a purist; some forms of 
expression which he condemns are, we 
think, allowable to common people ; but 
his criticisms are an admirable tonic, and 
are a very useful medicine for literary 
men to take in spring and autumn, His 
last pamphlet is amusing as well as in- 
structive. Here are two examples of the 
odd things which he has collected for the 
edification of his readers. 


**T hope that I shall not be thought to 
be unduly severe upon Archbishop 
Trench, but really there are in his writ- 
ings some of the strangest errors in lan- 
guage that are to be found in the works 
of any English scholar. The information 
which he gives respecting our mother 
tongue is most valuable, but the language 
itself in which that information is given is 
most faulty. Here is an odd sentence of 
his: ‘ The process of ¢hrowing the accent 
of a word back... is one which we 
may note constantly going forward.’ 

** Is the strangeness of such a sentence 
to be accounted for by the fact that 
Trench is an J/rish Archbishop? Pro- 
bably not, for here is a similar sentence 
from a pamphlet issued in connection 
with a scheme of an £xg/ish archbishop : 
* Over and above the mission work going 
on in this house, a whole family lives 77 
the underground kitchen.’” 


Then follow seven pages filled with 
illustrations of the inaccuracies of our 
authorised version of the Holy Scriptures. 
These pages will, we trust, receive the 
careful attention of the Revision Com- 
mittees. The pamphlet closes with a 
collection of blunders—some of them 
ludicrous, some of them perplexing— 
which Mr. Moon has found in the news- 
papers. Some of them may suggest a 
caution to our readers. 

‘*Was this a miracle? ‘He rode to 
the village, and on his arrival there he 
turned his horse into a stable.’ 

‘* What kind of crying is spoken of in 
the following sentence? ‘The Dublin 
town-crier could not cry that day, because 
his wife was dead.’ 

‘*What kind of pupils has the lady 
who, in her advertisement, says, ‘ She 
confidently appeals to the reputation for 
teaching she bears?’ 

‘* And what kind of beings were these? 
‘A public dinner was given to the in- 
habitants of roast beef and {plum- 
pudding.’ 

‘** A furrier lamenting, in an advertise- 
ment, the tricks played on the public by 
unprincipled men in his own trade, 
‘ Earnestly requests ladies to bring to him 
their skins, which he promises shall be 
converted into muffs and boas.’ 

** Another advertisement ran thus :— 
‘Two sisters want washing.’ 


‘*Here must have been a strange sight: 
‘He rode to town, and drove twelve cows 
on horseback.’ 


**A gentleman advertised for a horse 
*For a lidy of a dark colour, a good 
, > 
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trotter, high stepper, and having a long 
tail.’ 

**Another paper spoke of a_ horse 
which ‘Ran away with a gig, threw out 
the driver and cut a severe gash in one of 
his hind legs.’ 

**An American paper dilating upon 
the success attained by a self-made man 
said, ‘ He arrived in California with only 
one shirt to his back, and since then has 
contrived by close application to business 
to accumulate over ten millions.’ 

“ The following advertisement appeared 
in the Zimes:—‘A young lady, whose 
husband is shortly going abroad, offers to 
another a home, with every comfort, 
luxury, and freedom. One fond of 
amusements and liberal ideas preferred.’ 

‘*T should have thought that the young 
lady might have waited till her husband 
had actually gone abroad before she thus 
publicly advertised for ‘ axother, to whom 
she offered ‘every comfort, luxury, and 
freedom.’ But perhaps she wanted an- 


other young lady, and it is the advertiser’s 


grammar that is at fault, and not her 


morals. Let us hope so.” 


Again: 

**Two gentlemen from New York, one 
of whom had been in California nearly a 
year and the other had just arrived, were 
overheard in the following conversation. 
The new-comer, lamenting his condition, 
and especially his having been compelled 
to leave behind him two daughters, asked 
the other whether he had a family. ‘Yes,’ 
was the reply, ‘I have a wife and six 
children in New York, and I never saw 
one of them.’ After this the two sat a 
few moments in silence, which was at last 
broken by the interrogator saying, ‘ Were 
you ever blind?’ ‘Qh, no,’ replied the 
other. A further lapse of time, and then 
the interrogator resumed the subject. 
‘Did I understand you to say that you 
had a wife and six children living in New 
York, and you had never seen one of 
them?’ ‘Yes, such is the fact.’ Here 
followed a still longer pause in the con- 
versation, when the interrogator, fairly 
puzzled, said, ‘ How can it be that you 
never saw one of them?’ ‘ Why,’ was 
the answer, ‘one of them was born after 
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I left.’ 
followed. 

** Language, you see, may be perfectly 
correct, and yet may not convey to the 
hearer the true meaning of the speaker. 

‘*Here is another example, and to 
those who have not previously met with 
it it is even more bewildering than the 
former. To them I offer it asa puzzle 
which they can solve at their leisure; and 
with it I will conclude, merely adding 
that the sentence is strictly accurate as to 
language, and conveys an undeniable 
truth. It is this: ‘ The son of Pharaoh’s 
daughter was the daughter of Pharaoh’s 
son.’” 


‘Oh, ah!’ and a general laugh 


The pamphlet closes with the promise of 
a paper on ‘‘some amusing peculiarities 
of the English language.”’ 

As we have already intimated, Mr. 
Moon is extremely punctilious and rigor- 
ous in his requirements ; but his severity 
is a wholesome antidote to the extreme 
slovenliness into which most of us are in 
danger of sinking in these days, when 
people learn English from magazines and 
newspapers. 

The Dawn of Life. By J. W. Dawson, 

L.L.D., F.R.S., &c. London: Hod- 

der & Stoughton, (Price 7s. 6d.) 


For the last sixteen or seventeen years a 
somewhat keen controversy has been car- 
ried on in geological science as to whether 
a certain structure of green and white 
mineral found in the Laurentian rocks of 
America is really the fossil relic of an 
ancient animal, to which the name Zozoon 
Canadense, or ‘* Dawn-animal,” has been 
given. Dr. Dawson has taken a leading 
part, both in the discovery of the fossil, 
and in the discussions it evoked. He 
gives in the book before us, in a very 
readable and satisfactory form, the result 
of his labours. The Laurentian rocks 
and their fossil contents are clearly de- 
scribed ; and the interesting and import- 
ant questions of physical geology connected 
therewith are fully and ably discussed. 
The volume also is copiously and elegantly 
illustrated, and will be found useful alike 
to scientific inquirers and to those who 
wish to gain a popular view of a highly 
interesting subject. 
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THE Epitor ON HIs TRAVELS. 
XXVIII.—MAR SABA } THE GREEK PASSION WEEK AND THE HOLY FIRE. 


O* Thursday, April 17th, the morning was very brilliant, but a 
suspicious cloud made us think that rain might fall during 


the day. We were assured, however, that the rains were over, and 
that we might start for Mar Saba without any apprehension. About 
ten o’clock our horses were ready, and we went off. The route lay 
along the Valley of the Kedron, and for an hour the sky was gloriously 
bright. Then the rain began—such rain as we rarely see in England. 
‘The windows of heaven were opened,” and the water came down in 
sheets. There was thunder not far off. In the course of half an hour 
we saw “ the brook Kedron,” which we did not expect to see in April. 
The dry bed of the ravine filled rapidly, and there was soon a rushing 
stream two or three feet in depth. 


But even the rain could not destroy the picturesqueness of the 
scenery. The path during the greater part of the way ran along the 
side of the Valley of the Kedron, sometimes straggling up to the ridge, 
sometimes descending to the stream, which became deeper, and fiercer, 
and louder the longer the rain continued. The valley was very broken 
and wild—perhaps the storm gave it an unusual wildness. Occasionally 
the clouds broke, and then came a splendid burst of sunshine. I 
believe that the distance from Jerusalem is not more than ten miles, and 
even at a walking pace we ought to have been at Mar Siba in two 
hours and a half. But the rain made the path very slippery, and it was 
nearly one o’clock before we reached the neighbourhood of the convent. 
The last half-mile was singularly striking. The road, which has been 
paved after a fashion, runs along the edge of lofty cliffs, which descend 

Oo 
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precipitously about two hundred feet. Cliffs equally precipitous rise on 
the other side of the ravine—great walls of limestone, of a dark colour 
and much weathered, with lines of stratification running very regularly, 
and making the rock look like the work of Cyclopean masons. In the 
face of the cliff there are innumerable caves, formerly no doubt the 
cells of the hermits who once thronged the neighbourhood : it is said 
that at one time there were ten thousand of them. The convent is 
almost as much like a fortress as a religious house. An order of 
admission has to be obtained from the Greek Patriarch at Jerusalem, 
and I believe that before the first gate is opened, the order is placed in 
a basket lowered from a tower flanking the gate. The rain was falling 
heavily when we reached the convent, and I do not remember the per- 
formance of the ceremony. ‘The order having been found ex régde, the 
great iron gate opened, and we descended a long flight of broad, slippery, 
stone steps ; then came another iron gate and another flight of steps, 
which brought us to a square court in the heart of the convent buildings. 
On the left is the church, a comparatively modern building, erected, 
probably, not more than four or five hundred years ago. Near this is a 
chapel containing the tomb of St. Sabas, the founder of the monastery. 
Hewn in the rock, at a little distance from this, is the Church of St. 
Nicholas, described by Father Lievin as “one of the most ancient 
churches in Christendom.” Adjoining it is a sraall chapel, where are 
preserved the remains of the hermits who were massacred by the 
troops of Chosroes early in the sixth century. : 

The cells of the monks are extremely curious. They are partly ex- 
cavated in the rock, and partly built ; it is sometimes hard to tell the 
excavations from the masonry. From the manner of construction the 
whole place is of course very irregular. There are ladders, and bridges. 
and galleries in delightful confusion. After all, Mar Saba is not a bad 
place to live in. When the rain cleared off, it looked like a structure 
one might have seen in some wild but beautiful dream. Climbing 
plants festoon the rocks with their foliage and blossoms. Birds, tamed 
by the monks, flit about from crag to crag. And there is an air of 
stillness and peace which is very charming. 

The story is, that the first saint who came there to find a refuge from 
the storms of life was Euthymus. It was at the beginning of the fifth 
century. He had a great reputation for sanctity, and the Empress 
Eudocia, wife of Theodosius, Emperor of the East, was anxious to visit 
him. This, I suppose, was after she left the Court in order to live 
the life of a saint in the Holy Land. Euthymus, however, would not 
permit a woman, even though she were an empress, to visit his cell, and 
the poor lady had to content herself with building a tower for herself in 
the neighbourhood. The tower still bears her name. Thereupon he 
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fled to the desert. The present monks perpetuate the rigorous 
traditions of their illustrious predecessor, “never permitting any 
woman to enter their gates under any stress of weather or accident.”* 
If any women come, they are permitted to lodge in the tower of the 
empress. The monks, as we were told, are forbidden to eat any meat 
and to smoke. Our guide, a dry old gentleman named ‘“ Moses,” 
a local guide whom we had hired in Jerusalem, told us that they lived 
on ‘‘ onions, bread, and wagetables.” I can bear testimony, however, 
to their possession of the mysterious secret which seems to have been 
handed from convent to convent: at lunch, which we took in a modern 
room erected for the convenience of visitors, and which was beautifully 
clean, they produced a bottle of a kind of arrack which was perfect. 

St. Sabas, from whom the place derives its name, and who made the 
wild ravine of the Kedron a popular retreat for hermits and monks, 
came there rather later than Euthymus. We were shown his cave, also a 
palm-tree, which we were assured grew there in the saint’s time, and a 
well, the water of which was drawn from the rock by his miraculous 
power. The story of St. Sabas and the lion is told in two ways— 
perhaps in twenty. Mr. Porter (‘‘Murray”) says: “The cave was 
originally a lion’s den, and was in actual occupation of the monarch of 
the wilderness when St. Sabas first visited the place with the design of 
founding a religious house. The saint was satisfied that the grotto 
would serve as his head-quarters, and he politely hinted to its 
master that it would be necessary for him to evacuate the premises. 
The animal quietly took the hint, and left his lair to its higher 
destiny.” That is all very well, but the Protestant mind of Mr. 
Porter has either got hold of a maimed form of the tradition, 
or else has half spoiled it in the telling. Let Father Lievin 
tell us” what happened: “ One day, when the saint had gone out, 
a lion came to sleep in the cave.’ [You see the saint was not so 
uncivil as the Protestant told us ; he did not vd the lion comfortably 
settled in the cave and paying his rates, like a respectable householder ; 
it was the lion who came to the cave after the saint had settled there.] 
“ The saint, trusting in God, went in as usual, and began to repeat his 
prayers. While he was saying them he went to sleep.” [This was not 
very creditable to him ; but we must remember that St. Sabas was only 
a Greek saint, and Father Lievin isa Western monk ; just at this point, 
perhaps, the Father is not quite so charitable as he should be: I should 
like to know the Greek tradition.] ‘ Zhen the lion took him by the sleeve 
and dragged him outside. The monk, when he woke up, went back again, and 


went on with his prayers ; but he went off to sleep again.” {This is really too 


* Miss Martineau. 
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bad, Father Lievin ; the saint might have slept once—but twice !] ‘‘ And 
again the lion dragged him out.” (Nery proper, too; what right had a man 
who went to sleep over his prayers in this way, to be living in a cell as 
though he were a saint?|] ‘‘ Zhen the saint, addressing the animal, said to 
him in a severe tone, ‘ Is there not room for two?’” [Excellent ! but is not 
Father Lievin wrong in saying that the saint spoke “in a severe tone”? 
Did not the saint confess with tears that he ought not to have slept, and 
did he not beg the lion to remain in the cell to prevent him from sleep- 
ing in future? This conjecture deserves consideration.] “ Zhereupon 
the saint showed the lion a corner; the lion silently took possession of tt, 
and continued to live there with the saint.” Notwithstanding those 
touches of malice which, as an impartial critic, I have felt bound to 
point out, how much more charming the story is when told by a monk 
than when told by a Protestant clergyman! And the sentence which 
immediately follows seems to indicate that in a moment of fervent 
Christian charity, the Father was half-disposed to believe that the 
miraculous power which St. Sabas exerted over the lion is possessed in 
an inferior form-by his descendants—Greeks though they are—and that 
this confirms the truth of the ancient tradition. ‘‘I have seen, he says, 
with my own eyes ” [not a lion, or even a wolf, obeying the monks—but] 
“the wild birds, which are always soaring over the rocks, descend and 
eat from the hands of the monks that live in this convent.” 

We had a delightful ride back after lunch ; and I find in my “ notes” 
that about half-way we were struck by a remarkably fine view of 
Jerusalem ; the views of the Mountains of Moab were also very fine. 

In the evening we went to Mr. Shapira’s to see his collection of 
supposed Moabite remains—chiefly gods made of rough earthenware. 
After we had got back to England, there was a lively controversy about 
the genuineness of these ‘‘remains,” and it was proved that’ at least 
many of them were forgeries ; the manufacture of the articles was going 
on, I believe, in Jerusalem itself. Some men, whose judgment deserves 
respect, still believe that the process of forging began when it was dis- 
covered that there was a market for Moabite antiquities, and that the 
earlier specimens are genuine. 

On Friday morning, April 18th, we called on the English Consul— 
Mr. Moore—to arrange with him for places in the Church of the 
Sepulchre at the great ceremonial on Saturday ; he received us very 
courteously, and the arrangement was made without difficulty. We 
then visited a very remarkable group‘of tombs, lying about ten minutes’ 
walk from the Damascus Gate, and commonly called the Tombs of the 
Kings. M. de Saulcy believes that we have here the veritable sepulchres 
of the Kings of Judah. Fifteen personages, he argues, ordered these 
tombs to be prepared in the royal vaults ; and in the Qbour-el-Molouk, 
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exactly fifteen tombs have been prepared to receive so many sarcophagi. 
He thinks that he has ascertained the precise chamber in which David 
was buried, and the group of chambers in which Solomon, Rehoboam, 
Abijam, Asa, and Jehoshaphat were buried after him. He determines 
the chamber belonging to Amaziah and the chamber prepared for 
Uzziah, but from which he was excluded on account of his leprosy. 
In my Note-book I find that I described the rich and beautiful carving 
on the facade as being surely impossible for that date; but this is 
merely the impression of one who has no right to form a judgment on 
such questions. In M. de Saulcy’s book I see that he disposes of this 
objection in a very summary and vigorous manner. He says :— 


“Tt is perfectly true that the carved frieze on the face of the rock, in 
which the vestibule of the Qbour-el-Molouk has been excavated, presents 
triglyphs and pateras; besides, the mouldings overspreading the cornice 
throughout really possess the elegance of Grecian mouldings. But who is 
to prove that the Doric and Ionic orders are of Grecian invention? I have 
no hesitation in saying, since the objections are numerous, that whoever 
should attempt to prove this, would run great risk of falling into an 
important mistake. For myself, 1 am convinced—and I hope soon to bring 
over many architects to my opinion—that the Ionic capital came down 
from the Phoenicians to the Hebrews, and at a much later period to the 
Greeks.’”* 

Of course if this opinion can be maintained, the impression— 
irresistible in my own case—which the tomb produced of belonging 
to a date later than that of the great triumphs of Greek art, would 
need revision. ‘There are other difficulties, however, which remain to 
be solved when this is disposed of. The theories which have been 
suggested by high authorities are so numerous, and are maintained 
with such a confidence, that a plain man is perplexed. Mr. Fer- 
gusson is confident that the architecture is later than the Christian 
era, and that the slab which De Saulcy calls the cover of the sar- 
cophagus of David, and of which he has given an engraving, is certainly 
more modern than the time of Constantine. Mr. Williams believes that 
the monuments belong to the time of Herod. Another theory makes 
them the tombs of the Asmonean Kings. More modern writers believe 
them to be the tombs of Helena, Queen of Adiabene, and of her son 
Izates. Helena was in Jerusalem during the famine predicted by 
Agabus. I cannot profess to speak confidently about the controversy. 
Certainly the drift of recent opinion seems to be in favour of the 
Queen Helena theory. A local guide who accompanied us said that 
the tradition among the Jews in Jerusalem in favour of these monu- 
ments being the sepulchres of the great kings of their race, was steady 





* ‘The Dead Sea,” &c. Vol. ii. 168, + Ibid. p. 119. 
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and strong. To describe these structures intelligibly, without an 
elaborate plan, would be impossible. There is a richly-carved facade 
looking on to a court sunk below the level of the ground, and a large 
number of chambers cut in the rock. Sliding doors of rock were fitted 
up with most cunning contrivances for resisting any profane intrusion. 
A sacrilegious burglar, intent on appropriating the treasures of the dead, 
might, perhaps, force one of these doors open and slip into a chamber ; 
but in one case, if not more, the chances were that as soon as he put his 
foot into the chamber, he would slip down into a deep well, from which 
he would be unable to escape. In other cases, the massive block of 
stone, which had yielded with no great difficulty from outside, was so 
swung and arranged that it was impossible to move it from within ; so 
that the thief who attempted to rob a tomb would find that there was 
no need for him to go on robbing any more, that his earthly wants 
were at an end, and that even a tomb was provided for him. 

On our way back we visited the vast quarries under the city, 
discovered, I believe, about twenty years ago by Dr. Barclay, an 
American gentleman, living at that time in Jerusalem. The story is, 
that two of his children were out one day with a favourite dog, and 
were walking outside the city near the eastern end of the northern wall, 
when suddenly the dog, who was frolicking about after the manner of 
his race, disappeared, and no whistling or shouting brought him back 
again. Dr. Barclay was anxious to recover the dog, and made a careful 
examination of the ground in the neighbourhood. At last he discovered 
a low opening into what appeared to be a cave. When the 
rubbish had been cleared out, it appeared that this opening was an 
entrance not to a mere cave, but to vast excavations extending for a 
great distance under the city. I am afraid to say how far we walked, 
lest I should be thought to exaggerate. The stone for building the city 
may possibly have been taken out of these quarries ; and I should think 
it probable that in times of trouble thousands of Jews may have taken 
refuge, and perhaps perished, there. 

In the afternoon we paid our second visit to the Jews’ Wailing Place, 
but of this I need say nothing, as I attempted to describe in a former 
paper the pathetic scenes which we witnessed there. 

After dinner I went down to the Church of the Sepulchre to see the 
Greek Good Friday services. The Church was a most amazing sight. 
During the week the Greek pilgrims had been pouring into the city every 
day—pilgrims from all parts of Syria, from Asia Minor, from Greece, 
and from the depths of Russia. We were told that it is the great ambi- 
tion of the Russian peasantry to visit the Holy Land, and that when a 
child is born in a decent and provident family, it is very usual for the 
parents to enrol itin a Pilgrimage Society. Payments are made every 
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week or every month, as payments into a building society are made with 
us ; and as there is a ballot among the members of a building society 
for an advance of money for building, so, as the members of a 
pilgrimage society come of age, there is a ballot among them 
for an advance of the funds necessary to visit the holy places. 
This explained what at first perplexed me _ greatly—the very 
curious fact that a large number of the people I saw in Jeru- 
salem during the Greek Easter were peasants. ‘There were several 
thousands of them in the church on Good Friday evening, men, 
women, and children, looking for the most part weary and dirty. They 
were permanently encamped in the sacred building ; they had their mat- 
tresses with them to sleep on, and they had a little store of provisions. 
For four or five days they ate and drank and slept in the church. The 
floor was covered with them ; it was hardly possible to get up the stairs 
for every stair had been appropriated as a lodging-place ; in the first 
gallery they were lying as thick as ants, and the stone ledge running 
round the wall in this gallery seemed to have taken the fancy of women 
who had children with them. They put their babies on this shelf as 
the safest and most comfortable sleeping-place that could be 
found for them. Even the gallery running round the dome was 
thronged with pilgrims. Three tiers of temporary platforms, one 
above another, had been constructed between the great columns which 
support the dome ; and each of these platforms was the temporary home 
of a family of pilgrims. 

Part of the church, however, was kept free for the Good Friday ser- 
vices Early in the evening I saw a Coptic and Armenian procession 
to the sepulchre. It was very poor and unimpressive. A service of a 
very different kind was celebrated by,the Greeks in their gorgeous 
chapel. After many prayers, a crowd of priests did homage to the 
Patriarch. (I use the ignorant language of a Protestant, uninitiated in 
the mysteries of the ancient Eastern Church.) ‘They first struck their fore- 
heads against the ground, kissed his hand, and then struck their foreheads 
against the ground again. After this it appeared that he gave them 
permission to retire. ‘Then a procession was formed to visit the Cal- 
vary Chapel. The procession was very effective. The great dignitaries 
of the Church were in black velvet robes trimmed with silver, and had 
crape veils thrown back over their heads. The priests were robed in 
rich black silk trimmed with silver, and I think—but I am not sure— 
that they also had crape veils. There was no image in the procession 
like that which I had seen the week before on the Latin Good Friday, 
but a dead Christ was worked, apparently in pearls, on some rich carpet- 
like texture. This was carried from Calvary to the Stone of Anointing, 
at which prayers were offered and two sermons preached. 
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I did not remain long with the procession, but left it to go over the 
church and look at the pilgrims, the great mass of whom seemed to be 
quite uninterested in the services which were being celebrated at the 
holiest of the “holy places.” 

On Saturday morning, April 15th, we were at the English Consul’s by 
appointment between ten and eleven o’clock. We found that we 
Englishmen and Englishwomen in Jerusalem made up a party numbering 
about twenty persons. The ‘‘ cavasse ”—who,'in his embroidered jacket, 
was glorious to behold, and did honour to the Consul his master and to 
the country which his master represents—accompanied us to the Church 
of the Sepulchre. We were there about noon, and were taken to the 
great stone gallery, which runs round the Rotunda at a height of about 
thirty feet from the pavement. 

We could not have been better placed. On the other side of the 
Rotunda there was the great Greek chapel, in which we could hardly 
see anything, for all the lights were extinguished, and I think that the 
windows must have been darkened. Below us was the pavement of the 
great church, with the Chapel of the Sepulchre in the centre. Above 
us was the gallery running round the dome, and this we could see was 
crowded with people. The stone gallery in which we were standing— 
the Latin gallery, as it is called—was also crowded. 

The three tiers of temporary platforms, which I have already described 
as erected between the columns supporting the Latin gallery and the 
dome, were crowded too. 

The area of the church below was covered with a dense mass of 
people. No, it was not quite covered. The crowd stood five or six 
deep, closely packed, round the Chapel of the Sepulchre in the centre 
of the area; and then came a ring of open space of five or six feet in 
breadth—an aisle, so to speak—running round the church. Beyond the 
‘‘aisle” there was an enormous crowd, crushed and squeezed, extending 
to the exterior walls of the building and occupying every inch of standing 
room. The open space was for the procession, with which the service 
begins. Turkish troops, in line, kept the space clear. But just, as I 
have heard, that an unfortunate and misguided dog is almost certain to. 
break on to the course at Epsom on the Derby-day at the very moment 
the horses are at the starting-post, so again and again, while we were 
waiting for the service, some rash pilgrim was pushed forwards by the 
people behind him, or thought that by a bold rush he could secure a 
better place. The dog at Epsom, I suppose, gets chased and howled at, 
and a few sticks and stones are thrown at him to drive him off the 
course ; the pilgrims who got out of line in the Church of the Sepulchre 
had worse treatment—they were thrashed by the Turkish officers till 
they got into rank again. To see the Mahommedan using his heavy 
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whip of hippopotamus hide on the shoulders of the “ Christian dogs” 
who got on to the course which had to be kept clear, was a sight to 
remember. 

The vast assembly was’composed of men, women, and children of all 
nationalities ; but the flowing robes of the eastern races predominated 
over the sombre costumes of the west. With the exception of a few 
relentless Protestants like ourselves, everyone carried a bundle of long 
thin white tapers—tapers about an eighth of an inch in thickness and a 
foot and a half in length, twenty of them perhaps making a bundle. 

I believe that the service began about a quarter to one. It consisted 
of the great ecclesiastics of the Greek Church and of the other Churches 
in communion with it. The Greek Patriarch of Jerusalem, the Syrian 
Patriarch,* the Armenian Patriarch, the Abyssinian Patriarch, the Coptic 
Patriarch, all gorgeously arrayed, and each followed by a train of great 
ecclesiastical dignitaries in robes hardly less gorgeous, constituted the 
procession. They marched with great solemnity, chanting and praying. 
The circuit of the Sepulchre was made three times. Then the Greek 
Patriarch went into the Sepulchre. 

This was the supreme moment. ‘There is an ancient tradition that 
fire descended from heaven into the Sepulchre on the Saturday that the 
body of our Lord was lying there; and every Easter, according to the 
popular faith of the Greeks, the supernatural fire still descends, except 
when the anger of God is resting on the Chnrch. And when the Patriarch 
entered the Sepulchre, the great congregation in the church waited with 
awe, and fear, and eager hope for the miracle. <A great hush fell on the 
crowd. Not a sound was heard, not a foot moved. Thousands 
of faces were upturned to heaven, some with a look of agitated and 
anxious expectation, others with the expression of a confiding and 
rapturous faith, others with a blank look of wonder. Thousands of lips 
were moving in silent prayer ; thousands of hands were in rapid motion, 
incessantly crossing the forehead and the breast. Five minutes passed, 
and the fire did not come. ‘The awe became deeper, the eagerness. 
more intense. Five minutes more passed, and the silence was still 
unbroken. Still the innumerable lips were moving in prayer; still the 
innumerable hands were signing the cross on breast and brow; still there 
was the strange unearthly light on innumerable faces which bore 
witness to the reality and depth of the inward conviction that a divine 
wonder was about to appear. Then, through a hole in the wall of the 
Chapel of the Sepulchre, flashed a light. It was caught first by the 
tapers of some Arab athletes, who had fought their way early in 


* Iam not quite clear as to whether I have given the first two ecclesiastics their 
right titles, 
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the morning to the point where the fire appears; and then several 
of these active fellows rushed through the crowd with their lighted 
tapers, and forced their way to different parts of the church. 
Within half a minute the gallery above us was a ring of flame— 
the fire had been carried there, and all the tapers were lighted. 
Our own gallery was all ablaze. Every temporary platform was 
ablaze. The great Greek chapel opposite to us, which till now had 
been in so deep a gloom that we could hardly see whether anybody was 
there, was also ablaze. But the strangest, maddest sight was below us. 
As soon as the fire came, the space cleared by the soldiers was covered 
with the excited crowd ; all restraint was impossible ; thousands of 
tapers were blazing, and the men and women that carried them were 
shouting, yelling, leaping, and dancing in an ecstasy of wild rapture. 
They, too, had seen the power of God! In their very presence a divine 
miracle had been wrought! The fire they held in their hands had been 
kindled from heaven! The Easterns, who were the most passionate 
in their demonstrations of enthusiasm, bathed their faces in the waving 
flames ; threw open their robes, and passed the fire over their 
naked breasts. It was a feast of Baal over again. The madness 
lasted for about half an hour, and then, through sheer exhaustion, the 
crowd became quiet and began to pass out of the church. ° Meantime, 
as we learnt afterwards, the fire had been carried to horsemen waiting at 
the gates of the church, and as soon as they received it they galloped 
off through the streets of Jerusalem, out of the Jaffa gate, and away 
over the hills to Bethlehem. The lamps in the Church of the Nativity 
had been extinguished on Good Friday, and they were now relit. 

We were also informed that it is the custom of the Russian pilgrims 
to bring a lamp with them to Jerusalem, which they light with their 
tapers and then carry back to their homes. The sacred flame is kept 
burning in their houses to the day of their death. Special sanctity is 
attached to the flame which is caught immediately from the supernatural 
fire. The “athletes,” who had seized the place for catching it, are paid 
by rich devotees to bring them the fire fresh from heaven. We heard that 
one man received a hundred and fifty pounds for this service. 

Till within the last fifty or sixty years, I believe that the holy fire used 
to “‘descend” on the Saturday after the Latin Good Friday, as well as 
on the Saturday after the Greek Good Friday. How it happened that 
the Roman Church lost the miracle, or gave up working it, I do not know, 
nor have I been able to learn. We were told, too, that the Armenian 
Patriarch, after taking part in the services which preceded the wonder, 
went off to the great Armenian convent on Mount Zion and preached a 
sermon, in which he denounced the whole proceeding as a gross impo- 
sition. It is said that educated Greek priests, if they are asked about 
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the service, are very anxious to explain that it is only a commemoration 
of the miracle which took place when our Lord’s body was in the tomb. 
It is very certain, however, that the crowd on whose excited faces I 
looked, would have been ready to tear anyone in pieces who told them 
that the service was nothing more than a commemoration. They had 
come to see a miracle, and they believed that they saw one. An old lady 
staying at the Mediterranean Hotel—who was so placed that she could 
see into the cylindrical hole through which the fire came—declared that 
she saw the Patriarch strike a match and light his taper. Rationalism 
and incredulity have their visions as well as enthusiasm and a passionate 
faith. The old lady may have been honest in her testimony, but I think 
she saw what she was looking for, rather than what happened. The 
Patriarch surely arranges his miracle too cleverly to be so easily found 
out. He thrusts his lighted taper through a hole which communicates 
with the Chapel of the Angels. In the inner chamber—which is alleged 
to be the sepulchre in which our Lord was laid—I believe that a solitary 
lamp is kept burning when all the other lamps are put out. His 
holiness probably lights his taper at this lamp, without the aid of a 
match. 
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UnitTaRIAN CRITICISM ON THE CONGREGATIONAL 
Union Lecture FOR 1875. 


SECOND ARTICLE. 

KNOW Mr. Gordon too well, and have known him too long, not 
I to be quite sure that he honestly read my lectures through before 
writing his article on them in the Zheologtcal Review for last January. 
But it seems to me that four-fifths of what he had read must have 
gone clean out of his mind before he sat down to write, and that 
the true meaning of the remaining fifth—as determined by its relations 
to the general scope of the lectures—was often misapprehended; so 
that if I dealt with his article thoroughly I should have to repeat that 
large portion of the volume which he must have forgotten, and should 
have to explain what he has remembered. 

The principal difficulty of which I am conscious in discussing his 
criticisms, arises from my impression that he generally appears to be 
impeaching the validity of some other argument for the Fact of 
the Atonement than mine, and discussing the grounds of some other 
Theory of the Atonement than mine. ‘Twenty years ago I might have 
been angry with my critic for mistaking my meaning ; but I have learnt 
how difficult it is for any man, whatever his ability, really to understand 
a system of thought which he rejects. 
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Mr. Gordon begins by commenting on the distinction which is drawn 
in the lectures between the Fact of the Atonement and the Theory of 
the Atonement—a distinction, the legitimacy of which he appears to 
impeach. 


“In what sense,” he asks, “can the Death of Christ as the objective ground 
of the remission of sins be considered a Fact? It is not in itself of the 
nature of a Fact. The Death of Christ may be a Fact ; the remission of 
sins may be a Fact; but the idea of an ‘objective ground’ is, strictly 
speaking, a matter of Reason, not of Fact. There is, however, a loose appli- 
cation in which this relation between the death of Christ and the remission 
of sins may, under certain conditions, be thus represented. If in any system 
of doctrine that death was plainly affirmed to be the objective ground of the 
remission of sins, this affirmation might be taken as one of the Facts which 
make up the doctrine. But this is not the case in the present instance. Mr. 
Dale does not produce any such affirmation, nor does any such affirmation 
exist. He is, therefore, not entitled to represent the Atonement as a Fact. 
By doing so he gains an unfair advantage to his cause. He assumes that 
there is one part of his doctrine, which he chooses to call Fact, that can be 
separated, as occupying a more exalted position, from another part of his 
doctrine, which he calls Theory. This, indeed, characterises the whole of 
his argument. The titles of the expository part of his lectures run thus : 
‘ The History of our Lord Jesus Christ, in Relation to the Fact of the Atone- 
ment ;’ ‘The Fact of the Atonement: the Testimony of our Lord, &c. 
Would it not be supposed that in all these allegations of History and 
Testimony there was, at least, some clear deliverance, lifted above critical 
explanation and inferential conclusion, which laid down this ‘ objective 
ground’ in words? And when it is found that there is no deliverance of 
this kind, that it is not even pretended that there is, can we help feeling that 
a false issue is raised, which diverts the question in dispute from its legitimate 
basis of consideration ?” 


I think I understand the words in this quotation when the words are 
taken separately, one by one. I think, too, that I understand nearly 
all the sentences in this quotation, when the sentences are taken sepa- 
rately, one by one. But what the passage means as a whole, I frankly 
acknowledge that I do not understand. I cannot, that is, think it over 
again. 

The distinction between Fact and Theory asserted in the lectures 
seemed to me very simple. My first object was to discover whether 
there was any evidence that the Lord Jesus Christ Himself and the 
Apostles represented His Death as the ground or reason on which God 
grants us remission of sins. I supposed it possible that the Death might 
be so represented, and that yet we might be unable to discover why 
the remission of sins should be granted to us because Christ died. Mr. 
Gordon, indeed, contends that the lecturer does not ‘‘ keep out of view 
what he calls Theory when he is professedly employed in establishing 
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what he calls Fact ;’* that instead of abstaining from “the premature 
attempt to construct a Theory of the Atonement on the basis of descrip- 
tions of the Death of Christ, as a Ransom for us, or as a Propitiation 
for the sins of the world, or on phrases in which Christ is described as 
dying for us or dying for our sins,” all these descriptions and phrases 
are actually discussed in the course of the exposition of the alleged 
Fact—that the death of Christ is the objective ground on which we 
receive the remission of sins. ‘ The instances,”’ he says, “in which 
this is done are innumerable.” + 

That these “‘ descriptions” and “ phrases” are d/scussed in the earlier 
lectures is no doubt true ; but that any attempt is made to construct 
upon them what I describe as a Theory of the Atonement is incorrect. 
The discussion is intended to show that, as a matter of fact, the death 
of Christ is represented as the ground on which sin is forgiven, and I 
carefully abstain from touching the question w/y the death of Christ 
should be the ground on which sin is forgiven. For the proof of this I 
can but refer to the lectures themselves. 

Mr. Gordon subsequently states that “it is needful that the sense in 
which we ought to take Ransom, Propitiation, Dying for our sins, and 
all the rest, should be fixed before we can have a just conception of 
what is meant by Atonement. There is no Fact independent of, or 
separate from, the interpretation we give to such language as this. 
The question is a Scriptural one, and is to be decided by the testi- 
mony of the Scriptures as to the Theory to be entertained. To 
distinguish Theory from Fact in this case is to throw confusion over the 
whole matter.” | I differ from him. As I have attempted to show in the 
lectures, if we take any one of the representations of the Death of 
Christ contained in the New Testament, and imagine that the represen- 
tation will enable us to determine why the Death of Christ is the ground 
of human forgiveness, we shall inevitably be led into serious error. 
These representations cannot, from the nature of the case, be completely 
analogous to the mystery which they are intended to illustrate. Fur- 
ther, any theory built upon one of these representations will be hope- 
lessly inconsistent with the theories built upon others. If, in all respects, 
the Death of Christ corresponds to what we mean by a “ propitiation,” 
then it cannot correspond in all respects to what we mean by a “ ran- 
som.” If the Death of Christ was necessary for precisely the same 
reason that makes a “‘ propitiation ” necessary, then it was not necessary 
for precisely the same reason that make a “ransom” necessary. If its 
effect is precisely the same as the effect of a “ propitiation,” then its 
effect cannot be precisely the same as the effect of a “ransom.” The 


* Page 21. t Ibid. ¢ Page 22. 
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course which I have pursued in the earlier lectures is to take a consider- 
able number of the representations of the Death of Christ, given by 
Christ Himself and by His Apostles, and to show that every one of these 
—whatever else it may imply—conveys the impression that the Death 
of Christ is the objective ground on which God forgives sins. The repre- 
sentations are sufficiently discussed to establish this Fact ; they are not 
used to anticipate a Theory. 

“No one,” Mr. Gordon says, “ could write intelligently on the sub- 
ject of the Atonement without taking into account the meaning and 
force of such terms as we are referring to.’’ Of course, their “ meaning 
and force” had to be taken into account. But it seems to me that it 
was perfectly possible to take them into account so far, and so far ony, 
as should show that the terms sustain the Fact that we receive the 
remission of sins on the ground of the Death of Christ. 

It also seems to me that the testimony of Christ and His Apostles to 
the Fact that we are forgiven on the ground of His Death, ought to be 
kept quite distinct from our speculations about the Fact—from our 
Theory about it. My reviewer, indeed, if 1 understand him aright, 
though he begins by maintaining that the relation of the Death of Christ 
to the remission of sins is a matter of Reason, not of Fact, afterwards 
admits that under certain conditions the relation might, perhaps, be 
described as a Fact. This, at least, is what I suppose he means in one 
of the sentences which I have quoted: ‘‘ There is, however, a loose 
application, in which the relation between the death of Christ and the 
remission of sins may, under certain conditions, be thus represented.” 
My fault is that I have not produced from the New Testament any 
plain affirmation that the Death of Christ is the objective ground of the 
remission of sins. Mr. Gordon, in other words, objects to the method 
of proof which I have chosen. He returns to this objection in a later 
page of his article, and I shall have occasion to return to it. For the 
present, I have only to call attention to the very startling ‘ therefore ”’ 
in the following sentence: ‘‘Mr. Dale does not produce any such 
affirmations, nor does any such affirmation exist. He is, therefore, not 
entitled to represent the Atonement as a Fact. By doing so he gains 
an unfair advantage to his cause.” But have I assumed, without proof, 
that the Death of Christ is, as a matter of fact, the objective ground of 
the Divine Forgiveness? The proof may, of course, be invalid, 
though to my own mind it seems absolutely conclusive. It was open to 
Mr. Gordon, as it was open to the writer of the review in the Jugucrer, 
to demonstrate its invalidity. Neither of them has attempted to touch 
the main lines of the argument.* Valid or invalid, the argument 


* Mr. Gordon, however, impeaches the validity of the exposition of Ephesians ii 
I shall reply to his impeachment in due time. 
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occupies about two hundred pages. Why I should be charged with 
getting an “ unfair advantage ” to my cause by proving—not assuming— 
the Fact that the Death of Christ is the objective ground on which sin 
is forgiven, before attempting to account for the Fact and to explain it, 
I cannot understand. 

But Mr. Gordon's “‘ ¢herefore” requires examination. He assumes 
that we can have no proof of the Fact that the Death of Christ is the 
objective ground of the Divine forgiveness except in the form of an 
“affirmation.” The Death must be “ plainly affirmed to be the objec- 
tive ground of the remission of sins.” Whether or not this is ‘ plainly 
affirmed ”’ in any of the passages of Scripture which I have discussed is 
a question into which I will not enter; but Mr. Gordon’s theory of 
proof is perfectly untenable. Could we have no proof that Mr. Disraeli 
is Prime Minister apart from the “affirmation” that this great dignity 
belongs to him? A thousand years hence, if the list of the members of 
the present Cabinet is lost, if no official document remains in which Mr. 
Disraeli is described as First Lord of the Treasury, if no leading article, 
no political speech remains in which he is “ plainly affirmed” to be the 
First Minister of the Crown, will not a file of the Zzmes for any week of 
the past month be sufficient to prove that fact beyond all possibility of 
a doubt? Is not Mr. Disraeli’s position implied in leading articles in 
which the writers never think it necessary to affirm it? Is it not implied 
in the speeclies of those who are opposed to him and in the speeches of 
those who defend him? Is it not implied in the position which he 
assumes in great debates? Cross out from the Zimes’ leaders and from 
the speeches in Parliament all those passages in which Mr. Disraeli is 
spoken of as ‘‘ the head of Her Majesty’s Government,” or “‘ the Prime 
Minister,” or ‘‘ the Right Honourable Gentleman, the First Lord of the 
Treasury,” and would the proof be less complete than if all these 
phrases were permitted to remain? If some historian in 2876, before 
attempting to theorise about the kind of authority belonging to the 
Prime Minister in our times, the measure of his responsibility for the 
acts of the executive, and for the legislative measures submitted to 
Parliament by his subordinates, or before attempting to theorise about 
how it could have happened that the author of “ Coningsby” became the 
leader of the Conservative party and the chief of a Conservative Govern- 
ment—if, I say, before attempting to theorise about Mr. Disraeli’s 
Premiership, the historian brought together incidental proof of the kind 
I have referred to, that in the present year of grace it was a Fact that 
Mr. Disraeli held this great position, would any critic be listened to 
who complained that quotations ought to be alleged in which the Fact 
was ‘‘plainly affirmed,” and that since no such affirmation was produced, 
and no such affirmation existed, the historian was not entitled to repre- 
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course which I have pursued in the earlier lectures is to take a consider- 
able number of the representations of the Death of Christ, given by 
Christ Himself and by His Apostles, and to show that every one of these 
—whatever else it may imply—conveys the impression that the Death 
of Christ is the objective ground on which God forgives sins. The repre- 
sentations are sufficiently discussed to establish this Fact ; they are not 
used to anticipate a Theory. 

“No one,” Mr. Gordon says, “ could write intelligently on the sub- 
ject of the Atonement without taking into account the meaning and 
force of such terms as we are referring to.’’ Of course, their “ meaning 
and force” had to be taken into account. But it seems to me that it 
was perfectly possible to take them into account so far, and so far on/y, 
as should show that the terms sustain the Fact that we receive the 
remission of sins on the ground of the Death of Christ. 

It also seems to me that the testimony of Christ and His Apostles to 
the Fact that we are forgiven on the ground of His Death, ought to be 
kept quite distinct from our speculations about the Fact—from our 
Theory about it. My reviewer, indeed, if 1 understand him aright, 
though he begins by maintaining that the relation of the Death of Christ 
to the remission of sins is a matter of Reason, not of Fact, afterwards 
admits that under certain conditions the relation might, perhaps, be 
described as a Fact. This, at least, is what I suppose he means in one 
of the sentences which I have quoted: ‘ There is, however, a loose 
application, in which the relation between the death of Christ and the 
remission of sins may, under certain conditions, be thus represented.” 
My fault is that I have not produced from the New Testament any 
plain affirmation that the Death of Christ is the objective ground of the 
remission of sins. Mr. Gordon, in other words, objects to the method 
of proof which I have chosen. He returns to this objection in a later 
page of his article, and I shall have occasion to return to it. For the 
present, I have only to call attention to the very startling ‘ therefore” 
in the following sentence: ‘‘Mr. Dale does not produce any such 
affirmations, nor does any such affirmation exist. He is, ‘herefore, not 
entitled to represent the Atonement as a Fact. By doing so he gains 
an unfair advantage to his cause.” But have I assumed, without proof, 
that the Death of Christ is, as a matter of fact, the objective ground of 
the Divine Forgiveness? The proof may, of course, be invalid, 
though to my own mind it seems absolutely conclusive. It was open to 
Mr. Gordon, as it was open to the writer of the review in the Zugucrer, 
to demonstrate its invalidity. Neither of them has attempted to touch 
the main lines of the argument.* Valid or invalid, the argument 


* Mr. Gordon, however, impeaches the validity of the exposition of Ephesians ii 
I shall reply to his impeachment in due time. 
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occupies about two hundred pages. Why I should be charged with 
getting an “ unfair advantage ” to my cause by proving—not assuming— 
the Fact that the Death of Christ is the objective ground on which sin 
is forgiven, before attempting to account for the Fact and to explain it, 
I cannot understand. 

But Mr. Gordon’s ‘‘ ¢herefore” requires examination. He assumes 
that we can have no proof of the Fact that the Death of Christ is the 
objective ground of the Divine forgiveness except in the form of an 
“affirmation.” The Death must be “ plainly affirmed to be the objec- 
tive ground of the remission of sins.” Whether or not this is ‘ plainly 
affirmed ’’ in any of the passages of Scripture which I have discussed is 
a question into which I will not enter; but Mr. Gordon’s theory of 
proof is perfectly untenable. Could we have no proof that Mr. Disraeli 
is Prime Minister apart from the “affirmation” that this great dignity 
belongs to him? A thousand years hence, if the list of the members of 
the present Cabinet is lost, if no official document remains in which Mr. 
Disraeli is described as First Lord of the Treasury, if no leading article, 
no political speech remains in which he is “ plainly affirmed” to be the 
First Minister of the Crown, will not a file of the Zzmes for any week of 
the past month be sufficient to prove that fact beyond all possibility of 
a doubt? Is not Mr. Disraeli’s position implied in leading articles in 
which the writers never think it necessary to affirm it? Is it not implied 
in the speeclies of those who are opposed to him and in the speeches of 
those who defend him? Is it not implied in the position which he 
assumes in great debates? Cross out from the Zzmes’ leaders and from 
the speeches in Parliament all those passages in which Mr. Disraeli is 
spoken of as “‘ the head of Her Majesty’s Government,” or “the Prime 
Minister,” or “‘ the Right Honourable Gentleman, the First Lord of the 
Treasury,” and would the proof be less complete than if all these 
phrases were permitted to remain? If some historian in 2876, before 
attempting to theorise about the kind of authority belonging to the 
Prime Minister in our times, the measure of his responsibility for the 
acts of the executive, and for the legislative measures submitted to 
Parliament by his subordinates, or before attempting to theorise about 
how it could have happened that the author of “ Coningsby” became the 
leader of the Conservative party and the chief of a Conservative Govern- 
ment—if, I say, before attempting to theorise about Mr. Disraeli’s 
Premiership, the historian brought together incidental proof of the kind 
I have referred to, that in the present year of grace it was a Fact that 
Mr. Disraeli held this great position, would any critic be listened to 
who complained that quotations ought to be alleged in which the Fact 
was ‘‘plainly affirmed,” and that since no such affirmation was produced, 
and no such affirmation existed, the historian was not entitled to repre- 
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sent Mr. Disraeli’s tenure of the position as a fact? I do not under- 
stand why the incidental evidence which I have adduced that the 
Founder of the Christian Faith and His Apostles taught that the Death 
is the ground of the Divine forgiveness of human sin, should be 
summarily dismissed as worthless. 

I have no doubt about the validity of the direct argument for 
the Fact of the Atonement, the argument which rests upon those 
passages of the New Testament in which it is affirmed that “ our 
Lord died for sinners, that He died for our sins, that He bore 
our sins, that He was made sin for us, that He was made a curse 
for us, that we have remission of sins and deliverance from wrath 
through Him, that He gave His life as a ransom for us, that His death 
was a sacrifice, that He is a Propitiation for the sins of the world.” * In 
the appendix to the lectures I have given a syllabus of these passages as 
they are classified in the very able treatise by Dr. Crawford ; in the text 
itself I have stated that “the proof as it stands appears to me to be 
conclusive.”’+ The argument, in that form, had been stated so often 
and so ably that I distrusted my own power to add to its cogency. But 
I thought that a large amount of indirect evidence of the Fact was 
available—evidence which, partly because it has been less frequently 
investigated, would be to many minds more effective than categorical 
statements. I donotavoid the common “ proof texts” when they come 
in my way, but even in discussing these I attach great importance to 
the force which they derive from the position in which they happen to 
stand, from the current of thought out of which they emerge, from their 
vital relation to the mind and heart of the persons by whom they 
were spoken or written. Why should Mr. Gordon imagine that I have 
chosen this line of argument only because I distrust the line which has 
been more commonly adopted ?} Let me imagine an impossible case. 
Suppose that someone were to allege that Mr. Gordon cared nothing 
about the general intellectual culture of his own children, or of the 
children of other people. It would probably be very easy to quote 
words which Mr. Gordon has written, or words from his speeches, in which 
it is * plainly affirmed” that he regards the education of children as a 
matter of very great importance; other passages might be quoted in 
which he insists on the necessity of founding and maintaining schools 
for the people ; and, perhaps, letters to his children might be produced 
in which he strongly charges them to work hard at their lessons, and 


* The Atonement, p. 20. + Ibid. 

+t “Our conviction is that no one would choose this class” [ze. of passages] ‘‘as 
the basis of the proof if he thought that the other class would rightly serve his turn.” — 
Theological Review, p. 28. 
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warns them that indolence would be fatal to them. In the face of such 
quotations I should use the language which I have used in relation to 
the ordinary argument for the Fact of the Atonement, and should say, 
“the proof as it stands appears to me to be conclusive.” Some critic, 
however, might say that when Mr. Gordon spoke of “ the education of 
children” as a matter of very great importance, he was not thinking of 
their intellectual culture at all ; that education is a word of very flexible 
meaning ; that there was education of a real and valuable kind 
given to kings and barons, who were never taught to read or write, and 
who knew nothing of the sciences ; that as Mr. Gordon is a minister of 
religion he was probably thinking of the importance of developing the 
religious nature of children. It might be contended that the passages 
about the necessity of founding and maintaining schools for the people 
were not inconsistent with this hypothesis ; for that Mr. Gordon might 
attach very little value to what the children learnt, while he attached 
great value to school discipline and its influence on their general 
character. This interpretation might be sustained by some passage 
in a speech in which he may have happened to maintain that 
the mere rudimentary knowledge which children obtain in elementary 
schools is of very slight worth ; and, no doubt, a passage from a sermon 
might also be discovered in which he had spoken of virtue as infinitely 
better than learning, of goodness as more deserving of reverence than 
genius. As for the letters to his children at school, in which he charged 
them to work faithfully at their Greek grammar and their trigonometry, 
it might be contended that the whole stress of the letters was on the 
fidelity with which they ought to work, and that it was quite conceivable 
that since they were engaged in studies of this kind, he might be 
anxious, on moral grounds, that they should work faithfully, although he 
cared nothing for the intellectual results. 


The wrangle might go on for hours, till at last some of the people 
who were listening to it might be “ dazed,” and might begin to doubt 


whether language which seemed to have a plain meaning had any mean- 
ing at all. ‘This seems to me to have been very much the effect of Uni- 
tarian criticism on the direct proof which the New Testament contains 
of the Fact of the Atonement. 

And now suppose that while I was clear that the quotations which 
had been made from Mr. Gordon’s speeches and letters were perfectly 
conclusive proofs of the importance which he attached to intellectual 
culture, I endeavoured to give the discussion a new turn. Suppose I 
produced proof that Mr. Gordon made speeches on behalf of the National 
Education League; that he wrote a pamphlet recommending the 
establishment of a philosophical institution in a town in which he hap- 
pened to be living; that he sketched out a scheme of scientific study 
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for one of his boys after the boy had left school ; and suppose I argued 
that, quite apart from any “clear deliverance,” quite apart from any 
‘‘ affirmation,” the speeches, the pamphlet, and the scheme proved that 
Mr. Gordon believed that secular education in itself, intellectual culture 
in itself, was a very good thing ; suppose that I maintained that if Mr. 
Gordon had believed that elementary education was valuable only when 
associated with direct religious teaching, he would not have joined the 
League, which makes no provision for religious instruction ; and that if 
he had thought that intellectual culture in itself was worthless, he would 
not have tried to found a philosophical institution, or taken the trouble to 
draw up an outline of study for one of his boys who had left school, 
—would Mr. Gordon say that my argument rested upon “ assumption,” 
and that “a large part of that argument could] only be fitly described 
as conjecture ?” * 

Dealing with what he describes as “‘ the conjectural method of argu- 
mentation,” which is employed in the lectures, he treats as worthless the 
argument from the silence of Christ on the sacrificial system of the 
Jewish people.| . But has Mr. Gordon forgotten the very striking essay 
of Archbishop Whateley, ‘“‘ On the Om/sston [in the New ‘Testament] 
of a System of Articles of Faith, Liturgies, and Ecclesiastical Canons”? 
Has he never employed the argument of the essay himself? ‘There 
are cases in which silence is as strong a proof of a fact or opinion as 
speech. 

Of the manner in which the review deals with the Scripture argument 
in the lectures, I can give only one or two illustrations. Mr. Gordon 


Says — 


“ Then, as to the writings of Peter. Ofhis First Epistle we read : ‘ This 
Epistle is not doctrinal, but hortatory. It was written, not to explain the 
articles of Christian belief, but to inculcate Christian duty, and to strengthen 
and console its readers in their earthly troubles by reminding them of the 
great objects of Christian hope.’ (‘Atonement,’ p. 119.) ‘ How was it that 
St. Peter said nothing about our Lord’s life and teaching, and referred so fre- 
quently to His death?’ (P. 123.) ‘St. Peter appeals to our Lord's suffer- 
ings asanexample of patience ; but if this were all, it is difficult to understand 
why, like the other writers of the New Testament, we should speak of Christ’s 
suffering or dying “ for us,” and never of Christ’s living for us?’ (P. 129.) 

“ These are the premises: this ts the conclusion. 

“We can understand now why it was that St. Peter thought of Christian 
believers as an elect race separated from the rest of mankind by the “ sprink- 
ling of the blood of Christ ;” why it was that when He spoke of the prophets 


* Theological Review, p. 27. 

+ Mr. Gordon is mistaken in treating the argument drawn from the Epistle of St. 
James, and from the passage towards the close of the First Epistle to the Thessalonians, 
as being of the same kind, 
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inquiring and searching diligently, “ who prophesied of the grace that should 
come” to men in the last days, he added, “* Searching what, or what manner 
of time the Spirit of Christ which was in them did signify ;when it testified 
beforehand the saferings of Christ ;” and why he describes himself as “a 
witness” of those sufferings. To him the death of Christ was the sacrifice 
of the sins of the world.’ (P. 143.) 

“Just so. Import that idea into the case, and these expressions, though 
used for a different purpose, will seem to prove its validity.”* 


Any person who supposed that Mr. Gordon’s article gives an accurate 
account of how I deal with the Epistle of St. Peter, would very naturally 
think me crazed. To describe the first collection of extracts as though 
they contained the “premises” on which I build the “conclusion,” is a 
controversial eccentricity of the most grotesque kind. It is as harmless, 
however, as itis grotesque. For any intelligent reader who happened 
to be puzzled as to the relation between the “ 
clusion,” would probably be struck by noticing that the three sentences 
of the alleged “ premises ” 
the conclusion is taken from page 143. He would probably have wit 
enough to guess that the thirteen or fourteen pages which lie between 
were neither d/ank pages, nor pages filled with portraits of famous Cal- 
vinistic theologians ; and if he bought the volume, or borrowed it, he 


premises ” and the “ con- 


are taken from pages 119, 123, 129, while 


would discover that these pages are occupied with the proof that to St. 
Peter ‘the death of Christ was the sacrifice for the sins of the world.” 

Take, as another illustration of how my reviewer deals with the argu- 
ment of the lectures, his criticism of the exposition of the great line of 
thought in the second chapter of the Epistle to the Ephesians. He 
first gives the following extract from the lectures :— 


“ The ‘peace’ which Christ brought about between Jew and Gentile was 
the result of the removal of the objective cause of separation, the breaking 
down of the middle wall of partition between them. The ‘peace’ between 
man and God which Christ secured, the reconciliation of-Jew and Gentile 
to God by the Cross, was not the removal of human antagonism to God, but 
of Divine antagonism. to man. We were ‘children of wrath, and Christ 
came and ‘ preached the glad tidings of peace to you who were afar off, and 
to them that were nigh.’ He proclaimed peace to those who were in peril 
of the Divine anger, made known the good news that God was no longer 
hostile to them.” (‘ The Atonement,” p. 257.) 


On this extract the reviewer makes the following comment :— 


“ See how a plain tale will put all thisdown. There is nothing about ‘ peace 
between man and God which Christ secured, nor ‘ Divine antagonism to 
man,’ nor ‘peril of the Divine anger, nor ‘the good news that God was no 
longer hostile to them,’ in the passage referred to. The enmity of which it 
speaks is, alone, the enmity of Jews and Gentiles. The peace on which it 





* Theological Review, pp. 26, 27. 
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insists is peace between these two parties entirely. The relations between 
man and Godare not brought into the argument. What Christ did by His 
death is not left in the slightest doubt. It implied nothing as toward God, 
but all that it did was toward Judaism. Having abolished in His flesh the 
enmity, even the law of commandments contained in ordinances, for to make 
in Himself one new man, so making peace.’ That verse is as conclusive as 
if it were written in express contradiction to Mr. Dale’s assertions. If it 
were worth while, worse instances of the same kind of perversion could be 
cited,” * 

Mr. Gordon says, ‘*The relations between man and God are not 
brought into the argument.” 

The Afostle says that Christ’s object was “that He might recon- 
cile both [Jew and Gentile] wxto God in one body by the Cross, having 
slain the enmity thereby.” The reconciliation to God implies the ces- 
sation of hostility between God and man ; and because this hostility had 
ceased, Christ ‘came and preached peace to you who were afar off, 
and to them that are nigh.” ‘‘ For through Him we” have not only 
peace with each other, but ‘‘we both have access by one Spirit unto the 
Father.” In the present instance, a plain quotation is, perhaps, better 
than “a plain tale.” 

I intended to discuss in this paper some of the criticisms of the 
Inquirer and of the Theological Review on the theoretical part of the 
lectures ; but this article has already extended to undue limits. The 
importance of the question may, perhaps, justify me in returning to it. 


ee 


THE Boyte Lectures FoR 1874 AND 1875.t 


HE Boyle Lectures have, of late years, attracted very little atten- 
tion. The lecturers are, we believe, under no obligation to publish 
them, and it is possible that the custom of publication has often been 
broken through. Mr. Merivale’s ‘Conversion of the Northern Nations,” 
which must have appeared at least five years ago, and which was a very 
valuable and interesting volume, is the latest of the series which has 
created any considerable impression. 
Mr. Wace, who was the lecturer for 1874 and 1875, is the successor 
of Mr. Maurice in the chaplaincy of Lincoln’s Inn, and also in the 
professorship of Ecclesiastical History in King’s College, London. 


‘The volume which he has just published, under the title of “ Chris- 


* Theological Review, p. 33. 
ft ‘* Christianity and Morality, or the Correspondence of the Gospel with the Moral 
Nature of Man: The Boyle Lectures for 1874 and 1875.7 By Henry Wace, M.A. 


London : Pickering. (Price 9s.) 
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tianity and Morality,” includes the Boyle Lectures for the two years 
during which he held the lectureship. 

It is, we believe, his first publication, with the exception of a 
pamphlet, which he wrote several years ago, in illustration and defence 
of Luther's doctrine of Justification by Faith, and which appeared in 
the ‘‘Present Day Papers,” edited by the late Bishop Ewing. The 
tract had considerable merits, but contained no promise that the author 
would ever write such a book as the one which is now on our table. 

We shrink from giving full expression to our estimate of the value of 
this volume. A reviewer seldom does a book much good by speaking 
very strongly about it ; and it is hard for one man to judge how mucha 
book is likely to be worth to other men. Very much of the usefulness 
of an author depends upon where he finds his reader—in what mood, 
with what lines of investigation partly worked out, with what truths 
already grasped, with what questions still unresolved. Very much 
depends upon whether the reader is able to accept, frankly and com- 
pletely, the author’s method, and to appreciate its characteristic value. 
Most thoughtful persons are able to measure their intellectual growth, 
and the growth of their creed, by the books which have succes- 
sively absorbed their interest, and, for a time, exerted over them an 
imperial power. The author, who, when we were just passing from 
youth to manhood, seemed a very dull and prosy person, telling us 
nothing we wanted to know, and unable to awaken our curiosity in 
what he tried to tell us, became almost a prophet to us a few years 
later ; and a few years later still, all his inspiration seemed gone, and 
what we had felt to be startling revelations of truth had become the 
plainest commonplaces. The same experience is repeated again and 
again in maturer life. ‘There are only a few great thinkers whose fresh- 
ness and power remain unimpaired, and whose glory seems even to 
brighten with the lapse of time. But this is a digression. 

The lectures are, of course, apologetic; and Mr. Wace’s manner as 
an apologist seems to us to be admirable. Mr. Matthew Arnold, in the 
first of his recent articles on “ Bishop Butler and the Zeit-Geist,” in the 
Contemporary Review, says that Butler ‘‘seems to think that enough has 
been done if it [Christianity] has been proved to people in such a way 
as to silence their arguments on the other side, that they ought to make a 
change.” ‘The fairness of this judgment, notwithstanding the quotation 
with which it is sustained, may be contested; but certainly no such 
charge can be brought against Mr. Wace. It is his obvious endeavour 
not to sé/ence those who reject the Christian Faith, but to induce them 
to accept it—not to prove that if they have any sense they ought to 
believe, but to get them to believe. Our impression of some of his 
predecessors may, perhaps, be unjust, for we frankly confess that we 
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have rarely looked into the Boyle Lectures of the last century since our 
college days; but if we may trust our remembrance of the contents 


of ponderous folios in the college library, it was the custom of the 


lecturers a hundred years ago to try and argue men into faith very much 


in the same way in which they would have tried to argue men into the 
acceptance of a mathematical proposition. A demonstration was con- 


structed : if it could be answered, the apologist had to construct another ; 


if it could not, it was taken for granted that the sceptic had nothing to 
do but believe. Unfortunately, the ingenious sceptic might say to the 
lecturer : ‘‘ You are wonderfully learned and wonderfully clever ; to tell 
the truth I don’t see how I can break down your argument ; but wait a 
little ; a keen logician may construct, in defence of almost any error, an 
argument which requires as keen a logician as himself to reply to. Wait 
a little, I say, let somebody else have a look at your demonstration, and 
perhaps he will be able to find out the weak place in it, though I 
cannot.” 

Mr. Wace’s lectures are not exactly of this kind. He is not satisfied 
with trying to prove the great articles of the Christian Faith: he tries 
to help men to see that they are true. 

The general structure of his theological thought—what may be called 


his theological method—gives him, we think, an immense advantage in 


this controversy. ‘There is a sense, no doubt, in which it is true that a 
man who wishes to make any impression upon others ought to stand on 
common ground with them, and ought to be familiar with all their 
modes of thought, and it is very clear that some controversialists fail 
because they have never thought themselves into the position of their 
opponents. But it is equally true that in order to make any impression 
upon those who reject Christ, it is necessary that the Christian apologist 
should emphasise those aspects of the Christian Faith which are in 
strongest contrast to the current unbelief. In our own time men are resolv- 
ing all the experiences of human life into Forces, and explaining all the 
phenomena of earth and heaven by Laws. Christian theologians have 
sometimes represented the Christian Revelation very much in the same 
way. They have discussed its great Ideas, and have given the impres- 
sion that it is very little more than an assemblage of Ideas. They have 
illustrated the moral Laws which are involved in the Christian theory of 
human life and human destiny. They have had much to say about the 
moral Power inherent in the truths of the Christian Faith. They have, 
in short, transformed Christianity into a vast system of Truths and of 
impersonal abstractions. Such a conception of Christianity is too much 
like the prevailing unbelief to have any power over unbelievers. 

Mr. Wace is as much afraid of mere Ideas and Laws as a child is of 
ghosts. Everything that is impersonal he shrinks from. 
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“The rightness of actions,’ he says, “depends on the relation of the 
actor to others. ... . The righteousness of each individual consists in his 
personal relations to other persons. and must be estimated by that relation, 


and not by the bare acts which he does. . . . We are not merely individuals 
with a certain organisation : we are parents or children, husbands or wives, 
masters or servants, friends and citizens. ‘The question whether we are right 
or wrong is a question of how we feel and act towards the many persons with 
whom we thus have to deal.” (Pages 40, 41.) 

Righteousness is a certain relation between persons—this is the root 
of a large portion of this volume. Righteousness has to do not merely 
with Laws—the Laws are but the expression of what our relations ought 
to be. You cannot tell whether a man is a good man unless you know 
whether he is a good father, a good husband, a good brother, a good 
citizen. ‘This may seem very obvious and very simple; but when it is 
once grasped, and when it is made the controlling principle of a theo- 
logical method, the results are very remarkable. Mr. Wace’s lectures 
seem to us of almost incalculable value, because of the firmness with 
which he has adhered to what may be described as the Personal, instead 
of the Metaphysical, method of determining all man’s relations to God. 
He applies this method in discussing the principle of the Atonement, 
the doctrine of Justification, and the doctrine of Sanctification. The 
thinker who gives us a true method renders us a kind of service the 
worth of which cannot be measured ; and this is the service which we 
believe has been rendered by Mr. Wace. 

In his application of his method we are not always at one with him. 
We think, for instance, that in his lecture on the Atonement he does not 
sufficiently recognise what is characteristic in the Personality of God. 
God is a Person whose Will is an absolute Law to us ; this implies certain 
elements in God’s Will and in God’s Personal Life which are not pre- 
sent in ours, and of these elements we do not think that Mr. Wace 
takes sufficient account. God’s personal relation to persons is of a kind 
absolutely unique, and this relation requires to be investigated before 
either the doctrine of the Atonement or the doctrine of Justification can 
be dealt with satisfactorily. But what Mr. Wace has written is very 
as far as tt goes; on his own principle, he might go much 





valuable 
farther. 

How he works the idea that Righteousness is a relation between 
persons may be seen from the following extract :— 

“If these observations be just, it follows that, so far as ordinary morality 
extends, the righteous state of our souls depends entirely on the personal 
relations which we bear to others, and upon those they bear to us. Both 
elements have to be taken into account. A man’s nature cannot be fully 
developed unless those with whom he has to do are rightly disposed towards 
him. Without that, he may, of course, act rightly towards them ; but if you 
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wish to bring out the full play of his moral nature, it is necessary that his 
parents, his wife, his children, his friends, should feel towards him as they 
ought, and should thus evoke the true instincts of his nature. If you wish to 
develop all the righteousness of which a man is capable, you must have a 
wise man and a philosopher constantly by his side ; you must put righteous 
people around him; and in proportion as his heart answers to their hearts 
will he himself become righteous. It is seen from this point of view that 
righteousness is only a partial aspect of love. Righteousness, so to speak, is 
the metaphor ; love is the reality; because the reality of life consists in the 
relation of persons to persons, and not in the relations of persons to a rule. 

“Now it would seem obvious to what these considerations point. If the 
essence of righteousness consists in personal relations, is it possible that this 
characteristic of our nature stops short at the point where our highest 
‘development and deepest interests commence? Are we not strongly im- 
pelled by the argument from analogy to conclude that a characteristic which 
clings to us up to the last verge of direct observation continues to attach to 
us beyond it? Let it be remembered that it is in the highest characters 
we know that this personal relation is most strongly developed. Men have 
tried continually to separate themselves from such relations ; and the effort 
has not been made only in Christian times and countries. On the contrary, 
it has probably been more often witnessed under the influence of heathen 
philosophies and in pagan society. The conception of the highest excellence 
as consisting in self-sufficiency was not suggested by Christian divines. But 
it is not in stoics or hermits that our hearts recognise the highest types 
of human character. It is in those who have followed that supreme example 
whose whole life consisted in the constant discharge of the offices of love. 
Now, without asking you to contemplate that moment when the early 
relationships which have thus, to the last hour, been identified with the best 
energies of our souls cease to live, save in the memory of those who are left, 
it is sufficient to take into account the circumstances of our present life, in 
order to recognise that the soul has necessities and energies into which 
human relations cannot enter. Are not some of the deepest struggles of the 
soul those which force it actually to disregard human affections? Has not 
the demand to hate father and mother, wife and children, been often exem- 
plified in great lives? Even in humble careers are we not, sometimes by 
bereavement, sometimes by still worse wounds, thrown back upon something 
within ourselves? What is that something? Is it credible that the soul 
should exist in a region of personality in all else, that this personal relation- 
ship should grow more and more intense as the deepest feelings of nature 
are successively experienced, and that when the sympathy and love of wife 
or husband fail, we should be driven into an uninhabitable region of mere 
law, order, and necessity ? 

“It may, indeed, be admitted, even by many who reject the Christian 
conclusion, that the transference of the idea of a personal relationship from 
that which is temporal to that which is eternal, from that which is human to 
that which is divine, was due to an irresistible impulse in the mind. They 
will only say that the conclusion is not justifiable, and that with more careful 
reasoning we must cease to assert it. Such objections will need a more full 
examination ; but, meanwhile, can it be fairly denied that an analogy which 
harmonises with the whole verifiable experience of human nature carries the 
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strongest presumptive weight? The Scriptures do but assert that our highest 
spiritual relations are similar in kind to those into which they merge, and 
from which they can often be scarcely separated. The whole of morality is 
summed up by them in the saying, ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself.’ What more probable, what more natural, than to presume that all 
the spiritual life which reaches beyond our relation to our neighbour is 
summed up in the expression, ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart ? Again, I must reserve the explanation and justification of that 
great conception of the Divine Being. But that there must be some being 
in our relationship to whom consists the higher life of our souls, is a conclu- 
sion which at least harmonises with the whole of our other experience. The 
righteousness of the soul then becomes of the same character, in whatever 
sphere it is exerted. As moral righteousness consists in love, so spiritual 
righteousness consists in it; and there, as here—in heaven, as on earth, it 
is in the influence of person upon person that the health of our nature 
consists.” (Pages 43-46.) 


It is not merely in the conduct of his main argument that Mr. Wace 
shows his great power; his incidental thoughts are often of very great 
value. ‘Take, for example, the following reply to the criticism often 
made on the Old Testament Scriptures, that God is represented as a 
Person far too like the Jews themselves—angry, jealous, repentant, 
fierce :— 


“ Recollect, for a moment, what we have already seen respecting the man- 


ner in which the facts of nature are employed to reveal the character of God. 
The author of the book of Job, or the Psalmist, accumulates everything that 
there is in nature of magnificent, powerful, beautiful, or subtle, and treats 
them all as the mere shadows of still loftier Divine lineaments. The Psalmist 
disposes them as the garments which dimly reveal, while they nevertheless 
shroud, His form. But all that there is grand in natural realities is thus 
regarded as having its counterpart in God Himself; and we have to gather 
them all into one view, as in the 1o4th Psalm, in order to gain the least 
conception of His majesty. There is scarcely anyone who does not acknow- 
ledge the grandeur of the conception thus developed, or who does not do 
homage, like Job, to this revelation of One who ‘can do everything.’ But 
now let it be considered why this process of regarding all the excellencies of 
nature as shadows of Divine perfections should stop short with inanimate 
nature? Fallen and imperfect as we are, are we alone, of all God's crea- 
tures, the beings in whom no reflection of His attributes is to be seen? 
Marred as the human heart and the human soul may be, are their emotions 
and impulses less noble than the brute force of the leviathan, or is the human 
reason less worthy than the physical light to be regarded as the garment 
with which the Lord covers Himself? The authors of the Scriptures enter- 
tained too great a reverence for human nature to permit it to be thus ex- 
cluded from the noble office of declaring the glory of the Lord and showing 
his handiwork. Itistrue they might, at one moment, feel their insignificance 
when considering the heavens, the work of His fingers, the moon and the 
stars, which He had ordained ; but another moment’s reflection recalled 
them to the sense that the law of the Lord was not less perfect, which con- 
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verted and restored the soul. Accordingly, just as the 104th Psalm ascribes 
to God all the glory of which the light and the firmament, the clouds and the 
wind, are the embodiments, so the Scriptures in general treat the nobler 
passions, capacities, and emotions of the human soul as shadows of the 
perfections of the Divine nature. Anger, jealousy, repentance, indignation, 
may, indeed, all be corrupt and mean passions; but they may also be not 
less noble displays of the human heart than the storm or the earthquake 
are of the powers of nature. If, then, as is generally felt, there is no false 
imagery in such language as ‘ the God of glory thundereth, the Lord is upon 
many waters,’ why should we fail to acknowledge a similar propriety in 
images which clothe Him for the moment in the garb of human emotions, 
and invest Him with the lightnings and thunders of the soul? Neither lan- 
guage is strictly true ; each is as near an approximation to the truth as we 
can obtain ; and it is by a combination of all, in bold indifference to apparent 
contradictions, that the comprehensive and sublime conception of God in the 
Scriptures is created.” (Pages 63—65 ) 


Again :— 


“The real anthropomorphism consists in setting up an ideal which is con- 
sistent according to a human standard. There is, for instance, no anthro- 
pomorphism greater than that of some men of science, who can only conceive 
of God as standing in the same relation to nature as that in which they 
stand themselves—unable, that is, to act, except in submission to its ordinary 
laws. But the Scriptures take everything that is grand and beautiful in the 
world without and in the world within, in the firmament or in the heart, 
and fuse them together into one glorious image of God. Attempt to ascribe 
them all to a human being, and they will be mutually destructive ; but in 
God, the realities of which they are the reflections may subsist in one essen- 
tial harmony. It is precisely because the Scriptures are not really anthro- 
pomorphic that they venture on such bold flights of anthropomorphism. 
They illustrate the Divine nature in the only way in which it can be illus- 
trated—by human analogies ; and then immediately add, in the words of the 
text, ‘For my thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are your ways my 
ways, saith the Lord. For as the heavens are higher than the earth, so 
are my ways higher than your ways, and my thoughts than your thoughts.’” 


(Pages 66, 67.) 





The apologetic value of the volume is very great ; but its theological 
value is, perhaps, still greater. It will, we trust, induce some to believe 
whose faith has been lost: it can hardly fail toclear and strengthen the 
religious thought of those who believe already. 


———- } see ———____ 
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Tue New TESTAMENT THEORY oF SANCTIFICATION. 
IlII.—THE LORD JESUS CHRIST OUR OWNER. 


HE kind of authority over human life attributed to the Lord Jesus 
Christ in the New Testament is inadequately recognised—at least 
in this country and in our days—even when we acknowledge Him as 
the Prince whose laws we have to obey, and the Judge to whom we 
shall have to give account of the deeds done in the body. In Apostolic 
times these titles meant very much more to all men than they mean to 
us now. To the modern English mind Royalty has lost those associations 
of power and sovereignty with which it was once invested, and with 
which in Eastern countries it is invested still. The dignity and splen- 
dour surrounding a great prince may fill our imagination; and happily 
the sentiment of loyalty is still an energetic element in our national 
life. But the throne appeals to imagination and to sentiment ov/y ; our 
lives and property are not at its disposal; the authority of the crown 
has gone. Itis the impersonal law, not the prince, that has supreme 
power in the nation. As the law is greater than the prince, it is also 
greater than the judge. ‘The function of a judge is perfectly discharged 
only when his personality is lost in the law which he administers. 

If, therefore, we think of the Lord Jesus Christ simply as a Prince 
and a Judge, we may fail to concede to Him those claims to personal 
authority which were first asserted by Himself and which were after- 
wards asserted for Him by the writers of the New ‘Testament. 

There is another reason why these titles are an inadequate represen- 
tation of the kind of control over human life which is claimed by the 
Lord Jesus Christ. ‘The prince, the judge, are both of them the repre- 
sentatives of public law ; and most of us are very rarely conscious of the 
pressure of public law. The crimes which the law forbids and punishes 
we have been trained to avoid. We avoid them, not because we reve- 
rence the law orits representatives, but for other and better reasons. So 
long as we avoid them the law has nothing to say to us. It leaves us 
to go our own way, to follow our own impulses, to work for our own 
interests, so long as we inflict no harm on other people. It recognises 
our lives and our property as our own, to be disposed of at our own 
pleasure. In ordinary circumstances, instead of controlling the life of 
individuals, public law is, in fact, the defence and guarantee of personal 
independence. If we concede to Christ only the same kind of authority 
which we concede to the law which is represented by the prince and the 
judge, we shall altogether misapprehend His real claims, and the 
misapprehension will be fatal to our sanctification. 
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It was the custom of the Apostles to describe themselves and other 
Christian people as the servants of Jesus Christ, and this was in 
countries where to be a servant was very commonly to be aslave. They 
explicitly declare that we are “‘ bought with a price.” We are Christ’s 
“slaves.” He purchased us, not to set us free and to make us our 
own masters, but that we might belongto Him. The rights of a master 
over a slave appeared to the Apostle to represent the rights of Christ 
overus. It would no doubt be illegitimate to maintain that because the 
Apostles describe themselves and their fellow Christians as the servants 
or slaves of Christ, therefore we are to accept the relation of a slave to 
his master as a complete and adequate account of our relation to 
Christ. But the kind of devotion to Christ and to the kingdom of 
Christ which is illustrated in the spirit and temper of the Apostles, 
and which in many parts of Christ’s own teaching He requires of all 
His disciples, seems to be fairly and even accurately represented by 
the kind of service which a slave has to render to hisowner. Theslave 
has no personal independence. He has to do his master’s will. His 
master determines where he shall live and what he shall do. He works 
to increase, not his own wealth, but his master’s. He has to live for 
his master, not for himself. This is the very essence of the relation- 
ship between them. It is this which makes slavery an intolerable 
wrong. 

But the renunciation of all personal objects in the presence of Christ 
is the precise characteristic of Christian living. Itis to this that Christ 
calls us when He says, ‘‘ He that loveth father or mother more than Me 
is not worthy of Me; and he that loveth son or daughter more than Me 
is not worthy of Me; and he that taketh not his cross and followeth 
after Me is not worthy of Me. . . . He that loseth his life for My sake 
shall find it.” 

It is very possible for Christian men to miss the real extent of 
the devotion to Himself which is claimed by our Lord in such 
words as these, and which throughout the New Testament is assumed 
and implied as the true Christian life. A Christian man may consider 
that he is at liberty to determine for himself the objects for which he 
will live, provided he seeks those objects in ways which the ethics of the 
New Testament do not condemn. He may suppose, for instance, that 
if he likes he may determine to accumulate a hundred thousand pounds 
or a quarter ofa million, and that the law of Christ simply requires him 
to carry on his business or profession in a just and honourable manner, 
and to give a fair proportion of his wealth to the relief of the poor and 
the maintenance of various religious societies. Or he may suppose that 
having set his heart upon rising to a certain social rank, or winning a 
certain political position, he is quite at liberty to concentrate all his 
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strength on this object, so long as there is nothing dishonest or 
ignoble in the means which he adopts to secure it. 

But if there be any truth at all in the Apostle’s description of us, if in 
any sense we are the ‘‘slaves” of Christ, there is obviously a fundamental 
mistake in this conception of the limits of our duty. Our first question 
must be whether Christ wants us to accumulate a hundred thousand 
pounds or a quarter of a million; and whether He wants us to win the 
social rank or the political power which we have resolved to make 
our own. A master may often trust his servants to determine for them- 
selves How they will get a certain work done, but whether the work shall 
be done at all or not, is a question which must in all cases be referred to 
his decision. And when we are choosing an object to live for—an object 
which it may take us many years to achieve—it certainly shows a curious 
conception of the kind of relationship in which we stand to Christ, to 
imagine that we need not consult Him about the ed for which we are to 
live, though we must be careful to employ only those means which He 
approves. Our life, on this theory, is not given to Christ. We keep it 
for ourselves. Weare not really Hs. We choose the objects to which 
it shall be devoted. The renunciation of self which He imperatively 
requires of us is altogether evaded. 

The Lord Jesus Christ is the Lord of our life in such a sense that it 
is for Him to determine the objects for which our life shall be spent, as 
well as the way in which these objects shall be sought. We are, in 
such a sense His servants, that we have no mght to do any work but 
His. If we desire that He should say to us at last, ‘‘ Well done, good 
and faithful servants,” it is clear that whatever we do must be done for 
Him. 

Does this imply that we must spend all our time in what is commonly 
called religious work ? By no means; but, to use words which have been 
worn into a truism and a platitude, and which have almost become mere 
cant, it implies that whatever work we do must be made religious. How 
this is to be done may be made clear by a few illustrations, 

To begin on the lowest ground. It is Christ’s will that we should not 
starve, and that we should be neither naked nor houseless. ‘It is He 
that hath made us, and not we ourselves ;” our physical necessities are 
of His appointment, and He meant them to be satisfied. As His ser- 
vants we accept without complaint the law of our nature. We do not 
resent His will that we should be distressed by hunger and by cold, and 
that we should require a roof to shelter us from unkindly skies. We 
also accept without complaint the obligation to labour which He has 
imposed upon us by the structure and wants of our physical organisa- 
tion. The law on which the Apostle insisted, that if a man will not 
work neither shall he eat, is a law against which, in certain moods, we 
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are very much inclined to revolt; we may think it hard that we should 
be restrained from intellectual pursuits, from tranquil, spiritual contem- 
plation, from religious activity, by the necessity of caring for our mere 
physical wants. This seems to some men, who have constructed an 
artificial ideal of life for themselves, an ignoble bondage to the inferior 
part of our nature. The truly devout man, who has learnt the meaning 
of the prayer, ‘‘ Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven,” freely 
accepts the obligation to labour, and does not merely submit to it. He 
goes to his work with | a cheerful heart. His trade, his profession 
is, to him, the way in which Christ has appointed that he shall live. 
His Master, instead of giving His slave food and clothing without work, 
sends him out to earn it. 

Most of us have others dependent upon us, and if we require a text 
to enforce the obligation to labour for them, we have it : ‘‘If any pro- 
vide not for his own, and specially for those of his own house, he hath 
denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel.” The Christian man who 
has a wife and children to support does not quarrel with the necessity 
imposed upon him to work hard in order to support them, nor does he 
imagine that while working for them he is consuming time and strength 
which might otherwise have been given to God. When a working man, 
animated with the compassion of Christ, takes home children who have 
been left orphans, and, in order to get them food and clothing and 
education, works harder than he would have had to work if he had not 
adopted them as his own ; when he allows a few shillings a week to a 
destitute widow, and has to earn the money by keeping at the bench or 
the anvil longer hours, no one doubts that he is doing a very Christian 
act, and that Christ will be well pleased with it. The extra time that he 
spends in the workshop is as religiously spent as if he spent it at a 
prayer-meeting. But it is certainly just as much the will of Christ that 
he should work for his own children as for the children of other people, 
and he may please Christ by working for his own wife as well as by 
working for another man’s widow. If he has absolutely surrendered 
himself to Christ’s service, he will have no greater difficulty in seeing 
that he is doing the will of Christ in working for those of his own 
household than in seeing that he is doing the will of Christ in working 
for those who happen to have been thrown upon his charity. 

But where there is genuine loyalty to Christ, a man will be sure to 
desire to assist those who have no claim upon him except their misery 
and want. He sees clearly that; in rendering them assistance, he is 
doing Christ’s will. He therefore works, in order that he may have 


the power to render it. There is something very suggestive in the 
motive on which St. Paul relies when he is charging people that were 
living by theft to employ themselves in honest industry : ‘‘ Let him that 
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stealeth steal no more; but rather let him labour, working with his 
hands the thing that is good, that he may have to give to him that 
ncedeth.” 

But all this only carries the conclusion that it is Christ's will that we 
should work in some way, and that, therefore, in order to do His will, it 
is just as necessary that most of us should work as that we should read 
our Bibles, sing hymns, and offer prayer. It still remains for us to 
inquire whether, in particular professions and particular forms of 
industry, we can see clearly that we are serving Him. We are bound 
to work, but we have no right to do any work that Christ does not 
want to have done. 

Let me ask my readers if they have seriously considered whether 
the trade or profession in which they are engaged is one that they 
honestly believe the Lord Jesus Christ wants them to follow. If they 
believe this—if they have a clear apprehension of it—what they have 
been accustomed to call their ‘‘secular life” will at once take its true 
place in that vast complication of agencies by which the Lord Jesus 
Christ is gradually securing the actual establishment of the Kingdom of 
Heaven upon earth.* 

You are a farmer. Nothing could be better. The Lord Jesus Christ 
created the world. He gave the soil its kindly properties. He kindled 
the fires of the sun. He sends the fertilising rain. The living seed 
comes from Him. Seed-time and harvest, summer and winter, are of 
His appointment. By all these means He has made provision for sus- 
taining the life of the world. But the provision is é#com/p/ete—incom- 
plete apart from your free co-operation with Him, Allthat He has done 
will come to nothing unless you take your place by His side and work 
under His direction. The ground needs ploughing: He does not 
plough it Himself; He requires you to plough it. It needs cleaning: 
He does not clean it Himself ; He requires you to clean it. The seed 
does not sow itself: Christ does not send it direct from heaven like the 
rain: He requires you to sow it. When the harvest comes, men—not 
angels—are to be the reapers. As a farmer, you are taken by Christ 
into partnership with Himself, so to speak, in His great scheme for 
giving food to the world. 

I said that you have to “work under His direction.” This is 
literally and exactly true. ‘Fire and hail, snow and vapour, and 


* I do not happen to have at hand the report of a speech made to young men 
in the City Temple last October, nor have I the notes from which the speech was 
delivered ; but I believe that the next few paragraphs of this article are a tolerably 
close reproduction of the substance of a part of the speech. Several letters have 
reached me, asking that the speech might be published : I hope that my correspon- 
dents will accept this article as being, to some extent, a compliance with their request. 
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the stormy wind, fulfil His word ;” and unless you, too, “fulfil 
His word” there will be no harvest. Your work on the land 
must be a work of obedience to Him. If you cultivate your farm 
according to your own ideas, not according to His, nothing will 
come of it. You have no choice. There must be absolute self- 
renunciation. If you set your will against His everything will go 
wrong. He has settled what kind of crops your land will grow best, 
and in what rotation ; what kind of manure is best for it ; how deep the 
plough should go; when the seed should be sown; He has settled 
everything, and you have simply to learn His will. You may put your 
books on agriculture on the same shelf with your Bible. In the 
Gospels you have one set of His commandinents ; in your agricultural 
books another set. The same love for Himself—which is the only 
motive that can enable us to keep the laws of Christ, by which the 
heart and the life should be governed, will give a new zest to our endea- 
vours to learn the laws of Christ, which must be known and honoured 
if the earth is to “yield its increase.” Christ opens His hand to satisfy 
the wants of every living thing ; the farmer that loves Christ and enters 
into the thought of Christ will try to get heavy crops, that the infinite 
bounty of Christ may be made available for mankind. 

You are a physician or a surgeon. Again, I say, nothing could be 
better. The Lord Jesus Christ Himself spent a large part of His time, 
even after His public ministry began, in healing the diseases of men 
and relieving them from pain. His miracles were wrought, not merely 
to prove that God was with Him, but because His heart was touched by 
the miseries which He looked upon. ‘To lessen these miseries was the 
solace of His own troubles. He has not lost His pity for the sufferings 
of the race now that His troubles are over. In your professional life 
you are availing yourself of the resources which He has provided for the 
relief of the physical sufferings of mankind. So far as your practice 
is in harmony with scientific truth, you are doing precisely what Christ 
wants to have done for the soothing of pain and the cure of disease. 
Your patients are the brethren of Christ, whose infirmities and distress 
move His compassion. Your remedies ate the gifts of Christ intended 
for their relief. Your medical studies are an endeavour to master the 
laws and promises which Christ has written in the physical constitution 
of man and in the mysterious properties of the substances by which that 
constitution is benignantly affected. No man, be he the most devout of 
pastors, or the most zealous and successful of evangelists, can be surer 
that he is doing the work of Christ than you may be. Of course, as 
the preacher may be disloyal to Christ, so may you. It may be his 
ambition to win fame for learning or eloquence ; or his most earnest 
work may lose all its dignity and worth because he is eager for the 
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reputation of sanctity, zeal, and great religious effectiveness. Still baser 
aims may animate him : he may make his preaching the mere instrument 
of getting money and securing a certain social position. It may also be 
your ambition to become celebrated for the discoveries you have made 
in the sciences related to your profession ; or you may set your heart 
upon winning fame by your surgical skill, or by your success in the 
treatment of forms of disease which have baffled all your predeccssors. 
You may even carry on your profession with no better motive than that 
of being able to drive the handsome carriage of a fashionable physician, 
or of being able to charge the heavy fees of an operator with a great 
reputation. Your professional life in that case will be your personal 
affair, not Christ’s. You may be checked or guided now and then by 
some regard to His authority, but it will be impossible for you to tell 
Him that you are doing your work as His ‘‘slave,” and that from first to 
last you are serving Him. If, however, your great purpose is to get 
Christ’s will done on earth as it is done in heaven, there is no occupa- 
tion in which it is easier to carry your purpose into effect than in your 
most noble profession. 

You are a builder. I say, again, nothing could be better. When 
Chicago was burnt down a few years ago, and tens of thousands of 
people were left without a roof to cover them, it was a most obvious 
Christian work to assist those whom the fire had ruined to obtain a 
home again. But we should all be without a shelter against the fierce 
winds, which are blowing while I am writing, but for men of your trade. 
Christ does not want us to be houseless. He Himself has found the mate- 
rials for our houses—wood to be shaped into timber and planks, into 
doors and window-frames; clay to be made into bricks; stone to be 
shaped by the tool of the mason ; you have to take up the work at the 
point where Christ has left it. He wants the work done which you are 
able to do, and if you do it for Him you will find the building trade as 
good ’a preparation for the judgment-seat, at which we shall all have 
to give account of the deeds done in the body, as any other human 
employment. 

If you accept your work as work which you have to do for Christ, and 
if in doing it you anticipate the final settlement—not with your employer 
and his architect merely, but with Him—you will be saved from many 
temptations which try the integrity of men who go into the building 
trade simply to make a fortune. Whether you make a fortune or not 
will be with you a very secondary matter. You have to give us houses 
we can live in; this is what Christ employs you to do. You will put no 
bad bricks into foundations, and no bad timber into roofs. Whether 
the clerk of the works is vigilant or careless, present or absent, will 
make no difference to you. You will do the best you can for your 
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employers with the resources they place in your hands. You cannot 
build as good a house for five hundred pounds as for five thousand, but, 
remembering that you are working under Christ, you will do your best. 

You are an artist. If so, your work may be as truly Christian as if 
you were a commentator on Holy Scripture. Christ has given you an 
eye to see a loveliness, a majesty, a grandeur, or a humour in His works 
which most of us are unable to see until you show it to us. Stier has 
made many things plain in the words of Christ which to some of us 
were very obscure before ; he has revealed depths of meaning which we 
did not suspect in words which we thought we understood. If you have 
the true genius of an artist, you can illustrate the works of Christ in the 
same way. I think that David Cox has made the trees very much more 
to many of us than they were before we saw the trees of Sutton Park on 
his canvas ; John Brett and Henry Moore have given us a new sense 
of the wonder and beauty of the sea ; Linnell discovered on the Surrey 
hills and the Surrey harvest-fields what we should never have dis- 
covered for ourselyes; and he has shown us something of what he 
has discovered ; Miilais has made it clear that “ the Edge of the Moor” 
has its own pathos as well as the ‘“‘ Deserted Flower-Garden :” they are all 
commentators on the works of our Lord, for “the sea is His and He 
made it, and His hands formed the dry land.” They have all done 
something to heighten the admiration and delight with which we look 
upon the manifestations of His power and His love ; they have made us 
see that “ mountains and all hills, fruitful trees and all cedars, beasts 
and all cattle, creeping things and flying fowl... . praise the name of 
the Lord; [that] His name alone is excellent, His glory is above the 
earth and heaven.” Christ meant us to see the wonderfulness and 
beauty of His works. The true artist gets the will of Christ done by 
enabling us to see them. 

The artist who thinks of himself as Christ’s “slave,” will do his work 
in the very spirit of a devout commentator who has undertaken to 
illustrate the discourses of our Lord in the Gospel of St. John. He 
will not work merely for money—though both the artist and the com- 
mentator must be paid if they are to live. He will not work to display 
his own genius and skill. He will not snatch at fame. He will try to 
enter into the very thought of Christ, and to make that thought clear to 
mankind. To such an artist, whatever his success, Christ will surely 
say at last, “ Well done, good and faithful servant, enter thou into the 
joy of thy Lord ;” and perhaps part of the joy into which he will enter 
will be a deeper fellowship with the delight with which Christ himself, on 
the morning of the creation, looked upon all His works and saw that they 


were good. 
Those who are employed in the service of others, as well as those who 
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are their own masters, may make their occupation a service rendered to 
Christ ; they ought to make it this if they profess to be His ‘‘ slaves.” 
You are a merchant's clerk. Sometimes, perhaps, you are restless and 
discontented because you have to spend so much of your time in the 
office. Perhaps you are on fire with the religious zeal which, during 
the last year or two has, I trust, been kindled in many young hearts. 
You chafe at being obliged to copy invoices and letters, when you would 
like to be reading the Bible, which has become a new book to you, or 
talking to irreligious people about the authority and mercy of Christ. 
You might well chafe, if the hours you are kept at the desk every day in 
the week but one, were hours abstracted from Christ’s service. ‘But 
Christ has many things that He wants to have done, and it is not for us 
to choose which of them we will do. It was He who made the climate 
and soil of Jamaica fit for the growth of sugar. It is He who covers the 
countries on the Black Sea and on the Danube with golden harvests 
every autumn. It is He who gave the tea-plant to China. The sugar, 
the corn, the tea in these remote parts of the earth were meant by Him 
for the use of the English people, as well as for the use of the people by 
whom they are grown. There are many things which He has given us 
the skill to manufacture which He meant for ¢Aecr use ; our iron and 
coal were not all intended for ourselves. It may seem a very humble 
employment to carry on that great system of exchange which is the 
business of commerce ; but since it is the will of Christ that sugar from 
Jamaica, tea from China, corn from southern Russia and the Danubian 
provinces, should come to England, and that we should send out in 
return cotton goods and hardware, the merchant has his place in 
Christ’s great household as well as the minister; and if you are a mer- 
chant’s clerk, you may see clearly that you are serving not only your 
earthly master but Christ. 

The principle which should regulate the life of a Christian man in 
business seems to me very simple. He is to remember that he is not 
his own, but that he has been bought with a price. His business 
is not his; he is but a manager working under Christ; he, too, 
has a Master in heaven. ‘The Christian tradesman, or manufac- 
turer, or merchant should hardly think of himself as carrying on his 
business ‘‘on his own account;” he is the “slave” of Christ. 
The contracts he enters into, the advertisements he issues, all the 
arrangements of his works, his office, or his shop, should be controlled 
by the recognition of Christ’s authority over him. If a Christian man 
works for an earthly master, he should remember that Christ is the true 
Lord of his life. The carpenter at the bench, the bricklayer on the 
scaffold, the factory hand at the loom, should work just as they would 
if Christ were the head of the firm, “with goodwill doing service as 
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unto the Lord and not to men ;” they should work just as if they 
expected at the week’s end to receive their wages from Him ; and, indeed, 
their true wages will come from Him at last; for-‘‘ whatsoever good 
thing any man doeth, the same shall he receive of the Lord, whether he 
be bond or free.” 

The principle must be extended to the relations of a Christian man 
to what we call public life. There are many good people who suppose 
that the law of the New Testament requiring complete consecration to 
the service of Christ forbids us to entangle ourselves with public affairs. 
Municipal politics, national politics, are dismissed with a word as belong- 
ing to provinces of human activity with which, if we are Christ’s servants, 
we have nothing to do. These are ‘ of the world,” and we are not “ of 
the world.” The renunciation of the world which these good people 
recommend is, however, less complete than might be expected from their 
principles. They think it inconsistent with great spirituality of mind 
that a Christian man should be a candidate for the Town Council, and 
fight a good fight at a municipal election ; but they have no scruple in 
enjoying the advantages of municipal government. They like to have the 
sewers kept in good condition ; they like to have the streets well lighted ; 
they like to be supplied with wholesome water and good gas ; they like 
an efficient police ; they like an economical expenditure of the rates. 
Their notion of spirituality of mind has the advantage of a charming 
simplicity. It consists in neglecting all the duties created by the 
existence of local government, and availing themselves of all the 
advantages. 

The same theory—which, whatever its other merits, can hardly be 
said to be characterised by Christian generosity—is extended to national 
institutions, and to most of those who are actively concerned in main- 
taining them. They buy and sell houses and farms, and are very willing 
to have their rights defended and guaranteed by the authority of the 
State ; but they speak with compassionate pity of the Christian men 
who are so unmindful of their heavenly vocation as to interest themselves 
in improving the laws which affect the transfer and tenure of land. It 
appears that in their judgment the loftiest spirituality permits a man to 
buy and sell and inherit an estate, and to receive the rents ; the want of 
spirituality begins where there is anxiety to make the laws which affect 
the purchase and inheritance of estates simple and just. They avail them- 
selves of the liberty of public worship enjoyed in this country ; some- 
times, perhaps, they thank God for it; they often pray that the same 
liberty may be granted to their fellow Christians in other countries, 
But ‘political dissenters,” whose predecessors secured for them the 
measure of religious liberty they now enjoy, and who are trying to per- 
fect it, are “too much immersed in the world” to be faithful to Christ. 
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They are quite willing to make large fortunes as the result of the triumph 
of the policy of Free Trade; but political contests such as those which 
secured the repeal of the Corn Laws are regarded as inconsistent 
with heavenly-mindedness. In short—for the illustrations of the base- 
ness of this conception of the Christian life are innumerable—they are 
very glad to reap all the material and personal benefits which are the 
result of a free political constitution, administered with zeal, intelligence, 
and public spirit, but they distrust, and systematically disparage the 
Christian earnestness of men who do that political work by which alone 
England is prevented from suffering all the evils inflicted by the worst 
forms of despotism. ‘They are the true successors of the people who 
gave the Apostle so much trouble in the Church at Thessalonica— 
people so absorbed in visions of the coming of Christ, and so 
exceedingly spiritually-minded that they gave up working at their trades. 
Very good, said the Apostle, if they are too devout to work, neither 
let them eat. The misfortune is, that we cannot enforce the severe and 
kindly precept of the Apostle in the sphere of politics. The brethren 
that walk “ disorderly” in our own times, ‘‘ working not at all,” leaving 
all the labour and weariness of political life to others, are able to ‘‘ eat” 
the political harvests which have been grown for them by better men. If 
these people who think it spiritual to abstain from political duties want 
to be honest, they should go to live in Turkey, where there are no 
political duties to discharge. 

“The powers that be are ordained of God.” The institutions neces- 
sary to the existence of human society are of divine appointment. And 
there must be a right way and a wrong of administering these institu- 
tions. ‘They may be worked for purposes of personal ambition, to 
gratify the cravings of the rulers themselves for wealth and luxury and 
power. They may be worked in the interest of particular classes in the 
State. The magistrate is ‘‘the minister of God,’’ but he may use his 
power unjustly and harshly, and so as to provoke God’s anger and bring 
down upon himself God's curse. He may inflict immeasurable calamities 
upon the nation by indolence and negligence. For all this he will have 
to give account at the judgment-seat of Christ. 

In a free country, “‘the power” which is the ordinance of God belongs 
to the whole community. We cannot escape from political responsi- 
bility. We are “ born in the purple.” Every man that is on the municipal 
or parliamentary register has vested in him a share of the sovereignty. 
As Christ's servants we have to use the measure of power which has 
fallen to us in the way which we think will please Him best. We have 
to ask how best we can get His will done on earth as it is done in 
heaven. The question must determine our vote at the polling-booth— 
whether the vote be for a town councillor, a poor-law guardian, a 
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member of a School-board, or a member of Parliament. And where we 
have the capacity and opportunity for rendering personal service to 
Christ in any public office, the same question must determine our public . 
policy. We have no right to stand as candidates except with the inten- 
tion of using our power for Christ if we are elected. We have no right 
to decline to stand, if by our standing we can get work for Christ done 
which might otherwise be left undone. No doubt an apparent conflict 
of duties may sometimes perplex us as to the position in which we can 
serve Christ best ; but about the ultimate principle which should govern 
our conduct in relation to all these matters, there can be no doubt. 
This, then, is what seems to me the natural interpretation of the 
supreme law of the Christian life. It covers every legitimate trade and 
profession, and it covers every public duty—the obscurest as well as the 
most august. Sanctification is incomplete unless the will of Christ is 
our authority in all things, and unless we are earnestly trying to get His 
will done. It is not enough that we are right, or that we think we are 
right, in our religious afiections, in our prayers, in our religious work. A 
complete surrender of our life to Christ, if intelligently understood, will 
affect every province of our activity. The farmer who is farming for 
Christ will farm his best; his sanctification is very incomplete if he does 
not try to learn all he can about how his land may be made to yield the 
best crops. The builder who is building for Christ will not put up rows 
of houses which he knows will not keep out the rain and the cold. The 
physician who is carrying on his profession for Christ will not be eager 
to make a fortune, no matter how ; he will make it his business to cure 
disease, and will keep up his scientific reading that he may know how 
Christ means him to cure it. The artist who paints for Christ will not 
paint for reputation or for money ; he will try to paint well, so that the 
sunlight and the trees, and the rocks and the rivers, and the human faces 
on his canvas, may satisfy Christ, the Creator of all. The clerk, the 
mechanic, the labouring man, who works for Christ, will think more of 
his work than of his wages, and will serve his earthly master with the 
zeal and devotion derived from his reverence for the authority for 
his Master in heaven. The member of a Town Council, the member 
of Parliament, who confesses that he is the ‘‘ slave” of Christ, will use 
his office, not to win social position, or wealth, or a reputation for 
sagacity or eloquence, but simply to get the will of Christ done, so far 
as he knows it, in the administration of the affairs of the town and the 
country. It will be obviously just as much his duty to study the 
laws which, according to the divine appointment, affect the prosperity of 
communities and nations, as to study the laws which are divinely 
appointed for the right ordering of the individual life. To read books 
on Capital and Labour, on Public Health, on Civil and Criminal Legis- 
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lation, will be as necessary for his complete sanctification as to read the 
Bible.* 

But the New Testament Theory of Sanctification is not fully understood 
when we have examined the daw by which the Christian life should be 
governed. There are other aspects of the subject, which must be 
reserved for another paper. 


on 
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SELF-RELIANCE. 

LL of us believe that we possess this faculty, and that we are 
capable of exercising it with discretion and with good result. To 

some extent, no doubt, the belief is well founded, for there are few men 
so utterly weak that they cannot design and execute projects involving 
a just conception alike of the object to be attained and of the power 
required to accomplish it. Instinct itself is really self-reliance in a 
rudimentary form. ‘The lesson begins with the first involuntary move- 
ment of the child who tries to walk alone, or to run, or to clutch at its 
mother’s dress; the crow of delight which follows a successful effort 
marks the consciousness of a difficulty overcome, the development of a 
new faculty, the acquirement of experience. As life goes on these 
instinctive efforts are repeated, habit strengthens the faculty, the child 
grows into the man ; and he, taking counsel with himself in the ordinary 
affairs of existence, finds that things which once seemed difficult become 


* If we are honestly anxious to get God’s will done, we shall be anxious to know 
what His will is. A Conservative politician, thirty or forty years ago, might have 
honestly supposed that the prosperity of the country required the maintenance of the 
Corn Laws ; this was the political tradition which he had inherited ; and, apart from 
any great eagerness to know the truth, it was not likely that the arguments of the Free 
Traders would change his conviction. And a Roman Catholic theologian might 
have honestly supposed that the doctrines of the Reformers were false to Christian 
morality, and that the interests of Christendom required that all who preached these 
doctrines ought to be burnt. But it was the duty of the theologian to learn from the 
New Testament (1) whether the doctrines were really erroneous ; and (2) whether, even 
if they were, it was God’s will that he should burn men for preaching them. His 
desire to do the will of God did not relieve him from the duty of learning what the will 
of God really was in the matter. And so the politician was not relieved from the duty 
of learning whether it was God’s will that the Corn Laws should be maintained. He 
was bound to learn God’s Will by studying with an open mind the laws of economical 
science. That millions of our population should be almost starving was plainly con- 
trary to the will of God, and if by repealing the Corn Laws he could make bread 
cheaper, that was a strong reason for getting the laws repealed. We acknowledge— 
though perhaps we do not remember it as we ought—that for the regulation of what 
we specifically call the religious life, it is not enough to mean well, but that we are 
bound to study the Bible to learn the divine laws we have to obey. Divine laws 
which affect the secular life of individuals and nations have to be learnt elsewhere. 
But it is a religious duty to learn them. 
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easy, and so he develops the quality of self-reliance, and thinks himself 
equal to the task of dealing with whatever emergency may arise. But 
when a man encounters real difficulties, or attempts something out of 
the line of his ordinary experience, he discovers that the qualities 
sufficient for common things are now inadequate. Hitherto the slow 
and insensible accumulation of experience has helped him ; but in these 
new circumstances he must strike out a higher line: if he is to succeed, 
he must prove the possession of stronger faculties, keener perception, 
steadier perseverance. He must estimate, reflect, observe, compare. 
The means must be proportioned to the end; an orderly course of 
conduct must be laid out; allowance must be made for unexpected 
hindrances—the motives and movements of other persons must be taken 
into account. It is no longer walking upon level ground, with the 
prospect all clear, and the horizon well defined. The adventurer has 
to address himself to scale the mountain height: now turning the 
shoulder of a crag, now descending into an unexpected valley, now 
painfully toiling over broken ground, with no path to follow, no land- 
mark to guide ; sunlight and sky hidden by the intervening eminences. 
It is now that self-reliance is really tested; it is under such conditions 
that a man discovers how far he is qualified to shape his own course, to 
trace a path of safety, to overcome difficulty, to face or avoid danger, 
and at last to reach the mountain summit, and stand secure in the 
triumph of achievement. 

This illustration, however, but imperfectly fits itself to the affairs of 
life. ‘To climb a mountain side is hard enough, but the conditions here 
are material and fixed. The traveller may sit down and rest when 
fatigue overcomes him. If one path proves inaccessible, he may turn 
his footsteps into another. At the worst he can descend into the valley 
again, and endeavour to find from another point an easier or safer way 
of ascent. Rock, and slope, and valley remain unchanged, opposing 
no new obstacle to his endeavours. Patience, physical exertion, and 
perseverance enable him to mount the rugged ascents. Let him try 
long enough, and if strength holds out he must succeed at last. But in 
the business of life there are other difficulties to be encountered. Here 
the conditions are constantly shifting. The enterprise, as it proceeds, 
discloses new combinations of opposing forces which must be dealt with 
by new means; the problem becomes increasingly complex as it 
develops. Causes, remote and trifling, grow into consequences that 
interpose seemingly insuperable barriers to the execution of the design 
inhand. The plan laid out to-day is wholly deranged to-morrow ; the 
merest whim or fancy on the part of some person concerned has 
rendered it impracticable ; or the exercise of power or influence by an 
opponent has thrown the machinery out of gear. To borrow a figure 
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from chess, a pawn has been pushed forward which threatens the king, 
and the queen must be thrown out to protect him, or she may be 
sacrificed in the endeavour, or the game, wholly lost, may have to 
begin again. 

It is this necessity of dealing with shifting conditions, varying cir- 
cumstances, factors hitherto unseen, or grown suddenly from insigni- 
ficance to importance, that constitutes the difficulty of the serious affairs 
of life. It is in the face of such problems that self-reliance is tested, 
and that the false is distinguished from the true. There are, indeed, 
two very distinct kinds of self-reliance—one genuine, honourable, 
valuable, and efficient ; the other spurious, ignorant, dangerous. One 
man trusts himself, and follows his own judgment with safety and 
advantage, because before deciding upon his course of action he has 
examined his motive, tested his faculty of endurance, estimated his 
powers, and ascertained, as far as possible, the nature and variety of 
the obstacles he may expect to meet. Such aman goes step by step, 
tentatively, feeling his way, planting one foot firmly before he lifts the 
other. Eye and hand are alike active in his case ; every quality of the 
mind is called into requisition ; he reflects, compares, weighs his chances, 
takes into account each new circumstance as it arises. So at last—- 
maybe after great labour, and with many halts by the way—he attains 
his purpose, scales the mountain height, reaches the point for which he 
set out, and enjoys the gratification and the advantages of success. He 
has justified his self-reliance ; but he has justified it only by taking 
pains to see that it is well founded. Another man, of more ardent 
temperament, and less reflective disposition, attempts the same thing, 
and fails. He hears of hindrances and of dangers, and perhaps dimly 
sees them; but instead of providing for them, or shaping his course so 
as to deal with them one by one, he chooses to take them in mass, 
trusting to strength and vigour to force his way through, or vaguely 
looking to chance to help him. He is self-reliant, like the other ; but 
it is the self-reliance, not of prudent self-examination, but of rash self- 
confidence. It is Varro, rushing upon his fate at Canne ; not Fabius, 
lingering upon the slopes until he can descend in a storm of iron hail, 
and sweep the foe before him. ‘This man is no Wellington, encamped 
within the lines of Torres Vedras, possessing his soul in patience, till 
the moment comes for him to move with irresistible force. He is no 
Grant, sitting calmly before Richmond, and holding the rebels captive, 
himself silent, self-contained, indifferent to criticism or misrepresentation, 
grimly waiting till Sherman has finished his great march to the sea, and 
both in union can strike the final blow, and end the war. These are 
illustrations of true self-reliance: the capacity to form a purpose, or to 
lay out the means of achieving it, and to hold firmly and with intelligent 
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forethought both to object and means, until these are proved, and that 
is effected. All the brilliant dashes against fate, the fitful struggles with 
difficulty, the determination to carry fortune by a grand stroke, are as 
nothing compared with the well-reasoned calculation, the resolute will, 
the long-sustained steady pressure of the other method. The great 


lesson is that enforced by Paul: ‘‘ Possess your souls in patience ;” 
estimate, think, reflect ; trust to right means guided by right motives, 
snatch at nothing, take firm and cautious hold, learn to wait till the 
moment comes, and then step boldly forward and take the prize. If 
the path is too rugged, look for another; if the rocks are inaccessible, 
turn them ; if the tide is against you, strike inland, and do not tempt 
fortune by racing it, or you may drown. 

The rule is easy to be seen, and to be learnt as a maxim of conduct : 
the difficulty is to apply it in common life. Here is the real test of 
whether a man possesses the qualities which make up what we call self- 
reliance. He must have judgment to see what is possible, and to 
choose the means of accomplishing a design ; he must have presence of 
mind to face and overcome unexpected obstacles; he must have 
patience to wait, so as to see if his means are proportioned to his ends. 
To push blindly and wilfully forwards, regardless of hindrances, is mere 
childishness. Some men are children in this respect. They cannot 
measure distance, or apprehend danger. They see before them a 
desired object, and put out their hands to seize it, never dreaming that 
the effort will over-balance them, and lay them in the dust. Children 
are wonderful examples in little of this form of self-confidence. They 
know nothing of difficulty ; danger has no meaning for them ; in their 
little one-syllabled dictionaries the impossible is never to be found. 
They see the moon, and want it, and find with surprise and anger that 
their tiny arms are not long enough to reach it. Then the tears come ; 
and they get their first lesson in the folly of over-confidence. There are 
plenty of men who are like children in rashness ; who make endeavours 
just as futile ; who fail as utterly ; and who then fall to weeping and be- 
wailing their hard fate. In reality, however, it is not fate at all, but 
the natural and necessary result of attempting without due preparation 
to do something which requires forethought and care. Put before these 
people the case of a soldier who should go into battle without arms, and 
yet should think it possible to conquer, or at least to get through 
unscathed. In this naked and obvious form they would recognise the 
rashness, condemn the folly, and withhold pity from the man who thus 
courted his own destruction. Yet the case is their own Substitute for 
the conflict of arms the daily battle of life, with its anxieties, labours, 
surprises, and shifts and turns of circumstances; its unexpected 
ambushes ; the sudden disclosure of adversaries, and the opening of 
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masked batteries where all seemed safe and plain. Then the analogy 
is clear ; and the need of that perfect conduct which is summed up in 
the word generalship is clear also. The man who possesses and 
cultivates the true faculty of self-reliance is prepared to meet these 
changes of life. He is a general, and as one he surveys the field, 
makes his dispositions for defence and attack, marshals his troops, 
arranges his main body in a strong position, throws out scouts and 
skirmishers, learns the movements of the enemy, and adapts his own 
plans accordingly. If an unexpected combination discloses itself, he 
meets it by calling to his aid those resources which we express by the 
phrase presence of mind ; and thus ever on the watch, ready, active, 
resolute, capable of thinking while in action, he conquers in the fight 5 
or if conquest be impossible, he draws off without loss, and retires into 
his lines to recruit and to wait, until a new opportunity presents 
itself. 

Now we begin to see what is meant by self-reliance. First, courage 
to dare and to do; for the merely timid man, who is always thinking of 
danger, and whose life is a tremor at self-imagined ills, can never place 
the least dependence upon himself. Next, endurance, for contests are 
not commonly won at the first onset ; and it is needful for aman to per- 
severe and to press forward even in the face of seeming loss. The tra- 
ditional story of Robert Bruce’s spider comes handily as an illustration : 
the web six times destroyed, is constructed the seventh time, and then 
it stands, and the work is done. To courage and endurance must be 
added calmness—the faculty of judging without heat, and of acting with- 
out impulse ; the power of calculating every movement, of selecting the 
needful instrument, of dealing successive strokes in the right place and 
at the right moment—in a word, the man characterised by self-reliance, 
exercises the judicial faculty, he sees through mists and darkness, he 
weighs and balances, he looks at himself, his objects, his difficulties, and 
his means, in the pure daylight of impartial reason. Quick, keen, and 
accurate perception, again, is an essential: it is necessary for him to - 
know how to measure obstacles, to estimate their magnitude, force, dis- 
tance or closeness, to put himself, so to speak, on the other side of 
them, for many a fair-seeming, easy-looking slope leads to a dangerous 
precipice. This measurement of hindrances means caution, and caution 
implies prudent self-distrust whenever means appear too certain, or the 
course seems very plainly spread out. Now we have the characters of 
self-reliance in full view—caution and self-examination as preservatives 
against rash self-confidence ; observation of the nature of hindrances, 
and estimates of their disposition and gravity; calmness of judgment, 
as a guard against haste and panic fear; endurance and resoluteness of 
will, as the sustaining faculty ; courage and high purpose to animate and 
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impart necessary force. If to the characteristics should be prefixed a 
motto, in itself a counsel and a note of character, let it be Géethe’s, 
“ unhasting, unresting:” never too eager, for in serious affairs rash- 
ness is the greatest of all dangers and errors ; never slackening, for one 
pause begets another, and thus 


‘* The native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought, 
And enterprises of great pith and moment, 
With this regard their currents turn awry, 
And lose the name of action.” 


Or if the whole may be summed up in one character, let it be that of 
Greatheart, inhis conflict with the Giant Grim, for inthis wise did Great- 
heart show caution and courage, endurance and calmness, trust in a 
good cause, with use of right means to overcome. None can tell it like 


John Bunyan himself, so here is the noble lesson from his noble 
book :— 


® 

“ So they went on till they came within sight of the Lions. Now Mr. Great- 
heart was a strong man, so he was not afraid of a lion: But yet when they 
were come up to the place where the Lions were, the boys that went before, 
were glad to cringe behind, for they were afraid of the Lions, so they stept 
back and went behind. At this their guide smiled, and said, How now my 
boys, do you love to go before when no danger doth approach, and love to 
come behind so soon as the Lions appear ? 

“Now as they went up, Mr. Great-heart drew his Sword with intent to 
make a way for the Pilgrims in spite of the Lions. Then thereappeared one 
that, it seems, had taken upon him to back the Lions. And he said to the 
Pilgrims guide, What is the cause of your coming hither? Now the name of 
that man was Bloody-man, because of his slaying of Pilgrims, and he was of 
the race of the Gzants. 

“ Great-heart Then said the Pé/grims guide, these Women and Children, 
are going on Pilgrimage, and this is the way they must go, and go it they 
shall in spite of thee and the Lions. 

“ Grim. This is not their way, neither shall they go therein. I am come 
forth to with stand them, and to that end will back the Lions. 

““ Now to say truth, by reason of the fierceness of the Lions, and of the 
Grim-Carriage of him that did back them, this way had of late lain much un- 
occupied, and was almost all grown over with Grass. 

“ Christiana. Then said Christiana, tho’ the Highways have a been un- 
occupied heretofore, and tho’ the Travellers have been made in time past, to 
walk thorough by-Paths, it must not beso now. I am risen, Wow Jam 
Risen a Mother in Israel. 

“Grim. Then he swore dy ¢he Lions, but it should ; and therfore bid them 
turn aside, for they should not have passage there. 

“ Great-heart. But their guide made first his Approach unto Grim, and 
laid so heavily at him with his Sword, that he forced him to a retreat. 

“Grim. Then said he (that attempted to back the Lions) will you slay me 
upon mine own Ground? 
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“ Great-heart. ’Tis the Kings High-way that we are in, and in his way it is 
that thou hast placed thy Lions ; but these Women and these Children, tho’ 
weak, shall hold on their way in spite of thy Lions. And with that he gave 
him again, a down-right blow, and brought him upon his Knees. With this 
blow he also broke his Helmet, and with the next he cut off an Arm. Then 
did the Giant Roar so hideously, that his Voice frighted the Women, and 
yet they were glad to see him lie sprawling upon the Ground. Now the 
Lions were chained, and so of themselves could do nothing. Wherefore 
when old Grim that intended to back them was dead, Mr. Great-heart said 
to the Pilgrims, Come now and follow me, and no hurt shall happen to you 
from the Lions. They therefore went on ; but the Women trembled as they 
passed by them, the Boys also look'’t as if they would die; but they all got 
by without further hurt.” 

Now, to those who can read a parable aright, Mr. Greatheart stands 
out, broad and bright, and clear, and strong—the type of true Self- 
Reliance. 
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E have always felt, when visiting Carlisle, that the diocese was 

a kind of outlying dependency of the Establishment, where 
Episcopacy did not seem to be quite at home, and must have hard work 
to maintain its ground at all. Durham, indeed, is almost as distant 
from the centre, but there is an ecclesiastical tone and character about 
Durham which does not belong to the sister city, which is almost as much 
Scotch as English, and might be thought to have stronger affinities with 
the Presbyterianism of the North than with the more esthetic and 
hierarchical Episcopalianism of the South. The very difference in 
the cathedrals is typical of the contrast in spirit between the two cities. 
That of Durham is one of our finest specimens of ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture, and the grand old Norman building must be felt by every 
observer to be in every way fitted for a great diocesan church. But 
Carlisle, on the contrary, impresses us as little as any of our cathedrals. 
The Bishop, who was transferred from the Deanery of Ely to his pre- 
sent office, says: “It has been my lot to be officially connected with 
two cathedrals which, in point of grandeur, stand almost at the extremes 
of the English list ;” and though he is anxious not to ‘‘ speak disrespect- 
fully ” of the seat of his own Episcopate, all that he can say is, ‘‘ Carlisle 
is an unfortunate cathedral rather than a poor one; if the whole build- 
ing were completed in accordance with the eastern portion, if we could 
fancy a nave of twelve bays built in the architecture of the choir, and 
a lofty spire thrown up from a grand central tower, few cathedrals would 
be finer ; but, unhappily, the apparent intention of rebuilding the whole 
structure, if it was ever entertained, was never carried out ; and to 
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make bad worse, the old Norman nave was destroyed in the Civil War, 
with the exception of a small portion ; and the result is, that we have an 
incomplete and inconsistent building, which tempts one to speculate 
whether the zeal and the money which are now supplying a nave at 
Bristol will ever come so far north as Carlisle, and do a similar work 
there.” In these days of ecclesiastical development it is impossible to 
say what may not be done, but if the Bishop’s fancies are ever to 
become realities, both zeal and money, we imagine, will have to come 
from the South. At least, we can hardly conceive of Carlisle or the 
region round taking up such a work with any great interest or liberality. 

It is fortunate for the Establishment that most of its principal re- 
presentatives in the diocese of late years have been Evangelical 
in their teaching. ‘The present Dean, that stout and _ sturdy 
champion of Evangelicalism, whose strength and weakness are alike 
developed so fully in him, was the subject of a former sketch. If he 
had stood alone we may be sure ‘that he would have firmly main- 
tained the position of his own school. He would not even have been 
tempted into such weakness as that which is provoking the censures 
of certain Evangelicals on the excellent Dean of Chester, who has 
yielded to the majority of the Chapter and allowed the use of Hymns 
Ancient and Modern in the nave services. But, till the advent of Dr. 
Harvey Goodwin, he was in perfect accord with his Bishop. ‘The last 
two occupants of the See, Villiers and Waldegrave, were Evangelicals of 
the purest water, and, as we believe, on that account admirably fitted to 
do the special work required in the diocese. A man of another type, 
one with the principles and aims either of Dr. Moberly or the late Dr. 
Hamilton, who have given such a High Church complexion to the 
diocese of Salisbury, or even one with more capacity of adopting his 
own exalted ideas of priestly prerogative to the necessities of time and 
place, like Dr. Mackarness at Oxford, or Dr. Durnford of Chichester, 
would have set the whole district in a blaze, and certainly have contri- 
buted to the growth of Dissent. Hitherto Ritualism has not found con- 
genial soil in the northern province at all, and the Carlisle diocese is, if 
possible, less adapted to it than any other. Its present Bishop, however, 
is more disposed to accord to it a certain measure of tolerance than 
any of his right reverend brethren in the North. We do not sus- 
pect him of actual sympathy with it, but in a body, including the Arch- 
bishop of York and the Bishops of Durham and Ripon, it is quite 
possible for a prelate to be more considerate of the feelings of Ritualists 
than his neighbours, without having any positive leaning of his own 
towards their practices. Dr. Harvey Goodwin probably has as little 
liking for the extravagances of the Romanising school as Dr. Baring 
himself, and we can believe it quite possible that if he had to deal with 
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some of their extreme forms, he would show quite as much firmness and 
resolution as Dr. Bickersteth. But if his doctrines are Evangelical he 
is himself a very decided ecclesiastic, and he has during the greater 
part of his life breathed an atmosphere calculated to foster the growth 
of priestly feeling. He has lived almost entirely in regions which are 
rarely, if ever, penetrated by popular feeling. The Church has, toa 
very large extent, been his world, and his opinions and sympathies have 
been moulded accordingly. His work as a Dean was done con amore, 
and the spirit with which he threw himself into it was such as would 
lead him to look tenderly upon all esthetic changes in worship. ‘I 
think,” he says, ‘‘ that we may very well admit that the side of religion 
which is concerned with worship is the weakest side both of the Church 
of England and of other Protestant Churches. The feeling of the necessity 
of sound Christian teaching is strong, the feeling of the need of prayer 
is strong, but the highest feeling of all, the feeling of the noble nature 
of worship—worship which shall approximate to that which John 
witnessed in his vision as occupying the inhabitants of heaven—this 
feeling is certainly not so strong as it ought to be, not so strong perhaps 
as it was in the olden days, when it may fairly be granted that the 
Church was much darker than it is now.” This is certainly taking very 
strong ground. It involves, in fact, the acceptance of the fundamental 
principle of the Ritualist argument. ‘The Apocalypse supplies, in the 
view of the party, the true ideal of Christian worship, and if that point 
is to be conceded to them they have got an important base of opera- 
tion. There is this radical distinction between them and the Bishop, 
that his views are mainly zesthetic, whereas with them esthetics (against 
the first principles of which we venture to say they are continually offend- 
ing) is but the handmaid of doctrine. Still it is not difficult to see how 
opinions such as these we have quoted must materially affect his mode 
of dealing with these disturbers of the peace of the Church and great 
trouble of modern Bishops. 

Dr. Harvey Goodwin has, therefore, broken loose from some of the 
recent traditions of his See, and has taken also a position of antagonism 
in the Northern Convocation. Indeed, he is aman who must under 
all circumstances preserve his individuality. He is a man who thinks 
clearly, feels strongly, speaks decidedly, and has now and then shocked 
conventional feeling even more than the Bishop of Manchester. He 
throws his whole soul into all that he does, and where this quality of 
character is united with a powerful brain, the man can never sink to the 
commonplace level. ‘The Bishop of Carlisle has evidently a mind, a 
will, an energy, and a courage, which give great force to his character. 
We happened once, by mere accident, to cross his path on a visit of 
inspection in the Lake district. We were resting for an hour or two at 
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a little country inn, when there drove up to the little church adjoining a 
carriage, containing, as we learned on inquiry, the Bishop and some other 
official, who had come for the purpose of looking into its condition and 
that of the parish. It’was but a tiny church, and yet as we looked on 
the thinly-peopled and mountainous region round, it was difficult to see 
where its congregation was to be gathered. Still the Bishop had 
thought it right to see it for himself. Whether there was any special 
business demanding his attention it was not fof us to ask, but we believe 
there was nothing beyond some contemplated alterations. Altogether 
we were impressed with the evident signs of his Lordship’s conscien- 
tiousness in the discharge of a duty which many might have been con- 
tent to relegate to a subordinate, and of the hearty and intelligent 
manner in which he appeared to enter into the work. His manner and 
deportment, so far as they could be judged of from the distance, were in 
perfect harmony with the ideas we had previously formed of him, as of 
one who, as he did his own work thoroughly, was not likely to be tolerant 
of any indifference or carelessness in others, and perhaps as little likely 
to be severe upon anything but proved inefficiency, and who, being set 
to rule, would neither very readily submit to the guidance of others nor 
slavishly conform to precedents. 

In some respects, indeed, he is one of the ablest men in the 
Episcopate. We were very much amused in reading a sketch of him 
by an American, who heard him while he was at Cambridge, was 
wonderfully impressed not only with his sermon and the attention it 
commanded from the learned audience to which it was addressed, but 
with the fact that in speaking of him men dropped the familiar “‘ Rev.,”’ 
as he says is done in reference to Henry Ward Beecher, and spoke of 
him only as ‘‘ Harvey Goodwin.”’ The Americans must be fonder of 
this disputed little title than any among ourselves, if they use it in com- 
mon parlance, as is thus suggested. Our readers may have heard, indeed, 
of a great meeting lately where one of the Church defenders having 
referred to a Dissenting minister, to whom he was vainly attempting a 
reply, without the prefix of supposed courtesy, was met by loud cries of 
‘‘Reyv.” from the audience, who, not content with his compliance in 
the first instance, raised another terrific shout when, having occasion 
again to speak of the same gentleman, the Church defender very 
properly thought it unnecessary to repeat the word “Rev.” The 
effect, of course, was supremely ludicrous, but not so much so as 
would be the introduction of this designation in a conversation. But if 
the dropping of all prefix in the case of a well-known University man 
was not so remarkable as the American fancied, there is no doubt that 
he was quite right as to the estimation in which Harvey Goodwin was 
held. He was, in the first place, a great mathematical scholar, and it is 
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in this character that he is still best known to numbers who have 
profited by some of his very valuable works. The union of 
mathematical and oratorical powers is not very common, but they are 
combined in him. It would be exaggeration to speak of him as on a 
level with the Bishop of Peterborough or even the Bishop of Ely, but 
with these exceptions he is probably the best preacher among the 
Bishops. We have heard more than one say that his preaching in its 
clearness, directness, and eagerness, reminded them of Newman Hallin 
his best efforts. The Bishop of Ripon might be compared with him, 
but it could only be in purely popular audiences that Dr. Bickersteth 
could enter into the competition. More intelligent and cultivated 
minds, which would be arrested and impressed by the vigorous thinking 
and forcible expression of Dr. Harvey Goodwin, would find little to 
move them in the simple and elegant discourses of the Bishop of Ripon, 
except the personal earnestness of the preacher, and his faithfulness to 
his great mission. 

With the reputation he had won at Cambridge, the appointment of 
Harvey Goodwin to the Deanery of Ely was hailed with general 
approval, and a very happy one it proved. Whatever the duties of a 
Dean may be, it is certain they were performed during his incumbency 
with a singular fidelity and thoroughness. His estimate of the value of 
some of them is much higher than ours, but he fully accepted the re- 
sponsibilities of this exalted conception, and spared no effort to meet 
them honestly. ‘* There can be no manner of doubt,” he says, “ that 
the daily office of the cathedral is the Dean’s prime occupation. My own 
opinion is that, when at home, he should never be absent from a single 
service unless compelled by infirmity.” To carry out this purpose must 
alone very materially interfere with the common idea of a Deanery as a 
proper retreat for scholars, who may thus be enabled to do some import- 
ant literary or theological work. The best part of each day must, as 
he tells us, be so cut up as to be practically lost, but he answers: “There 
is no pursuit in the world which is not a tie to a man and a restraint 
upon his liberty, and which is not apt at times to become a snare, just 
as there is none which has not its own peculiar interest, and does not 
occasionally offer means of growing wiser and better to those who are 
engaged in it.” That is a very sufficient reason why a clergyman who 
accepts the office of Dean should submit to the necessary restraints and 
perform the required duties ; but it does not touch the question of the 
wisdom and utility of the system under which the office exists and its 
duties are defined. On this point the late Dean leaves us unsatisfied. 
To superintend the choral boys, to see that the music goes well and ex-- 
press his own judgment in relation to it, and to set an example of the 
steady performance of duty, are all important points. But the wisdom 
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of giving such attention to them may be seriously doubted when we 
read such a statement as this: “ Of course it” [the constant attendance 
at daily service] “isa great snare to those who make no effort to turn it 
to a moral and spiritual account, as having a tendency to familiarise 
them with holy things and to lower their standard of reverence, or at 
least to formalise them.” If this be a snare to Deans, what must it be 
to the choral boys ? 

This, however, is by the way, but it grows out of the Bishop’s recollec- 
tion of his life as a Dean, and his very able and interesting attempt to 
invest the cathedral work with interest and sanctity. He has succeeded 
in showing how great the duties were to him, and how anxiously he 
sought to make them a power for good, but his very honesty baffles his 
endeavours to represent the system as valuable and praiseworthy. ‘The 
arrangements about choir boys and lay clerks have evidently perplexed 
his mind, and the manner in which he writes about them betrays a con- 
sciousness that they must ever prove a great difficulty. It is a simple 
thing to recommend that the lay clerks should be employed as readers, 
and so spend their time, when not occupied directly or indirectly with 
their choral work, in such ministrations as could properly be performed 
by laymen acting under clerical direction. But this admirable sugges- 
tion is at once set aside by the admission that “ the necessity of giving 
prime consideration to musical gifts and musical skill is the first great 
difficulty in the way.”” It is good singers who are wanted in Cathedral 
choirs, and, unfortunately, these are not always good Christians. In 
truth, all the suggestions which Dr. Harvey Goodwin makes on the 
subject reveal the workings of a mind not at ease in relation to things 
as they are, but pleasing itself with an ideal which is never likely to be 
realised, and, in the meantime, trying to take that optimist view which 
‘seems to us so natural for those who have thoroughly imbibed the 
spirit of the Church Catechism. 

Of this spirit we find a great many traces in the Bishop’s utterances. 
He has himself, in the different positions he has occupied, always 
laboured to turn them to the best account, and to show the possibilities 
of good in each when its work is conscientiously performed. But while 
recognising this personal excellence, it is almost amusing to see how 
invariably he arrives at the conclusion that, both as regards doctrines 
and arrangements, the Church of England has found that happy mean 
in which is perfect wisdom. 


“Despite of pride, in erring reason’s spite, 
One thing is clear, whatever is is right,” 


is the comfortable feeling which he cherishes, and endeavours to inspire 
in others. Practical evils, of course, there may be in the working out 
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of the system, but the system itself is little short of perfection. Thus, in 
his lectures on the Church Catechism, he deals with some points which 
it is evident he feels may be open to doubt, but after setting forth what 
to the majority of minds would certainly seem to be the rational view, 
he immediately proceeds to urge some plausible plea in support of the 
course which has actually been adopted. A remarkable instance 
of this appears in his comments on the second part of the Cate- 
chism, which, as it was only an afterthought, added as sacerdotal 
views were developing themselves strongly in the reign of James I., 
may fairly be regarded as not absolutely essential in a manual 
for children. We feel we might almost say that, at the time 
when he gave the lectures, Dr. Harvey Goodwin, as yet only the 
minister of St. Edward’s, Cambridge, had his own misgivings as to the 
wisdom of the addition. At all events, he admits that it goes beyond 
the line marked out by the original compilers of the Catechism, and 
beyond what was essential to their proposed design, and with great truth 
says: ‘It might be argued that it was undesirable to bring such difficult 
questions before the minds of young persons, that it would be much 
better to confine their attention to plain matters of faith and duty, to 
bring all the force possible to bear upon the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, 
and the Ten Commandments, and to leave questions concerning what 
constitutes a sacrament, the propriety of infant baptism, and the 
benefits of the Lord’s Supper, for further and more deliberate con- 
sideration.” He himself recognises the force of this view, which we are 
satisfied would approve itself to nine-tenths of all intelligent men who 


‘are not biassed by their connection with a particular system. 


But the revisers of the Catechism judged otherwise, and they have 
put into it those questions and answers, which are puzzling enough for 
older brains, and open up an almost boundless field of controversy, to 
be learned by children and young people, whose ideas of them must 
necessarily be of the most hazy and indefinite kind. Therefore to all 
good Churchmen it is clearly the best that the addition should have 
been made, and the conclusion having been once accepted, it is not 
difficult to find reasons by which to sustain it. ‘‘I am glad that the 
addition to the Catechism was made.” We wish that, in reading this, 
we could avoid feeling that had the fact been otherwise, Dr. Goodwin 
would have been equally glad, and equally prepared with a rational 
explanation of the pleasure which he felt in the fact that the Church 
had shown such consummate wisdom in studying the capacities and 
needs of the babes, and in making suitable provision for them. There 
is no insincerity in this. It is simply the spell of the system which is 
upon his mind, and the way in which it thus acts is, in our judgment, 
one of the strongest objections to it. It sets up the Church as an idol, 
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to which the absolute homage both of intellect and head must be given, 
and though it does not forbid all free inquiry, it so cramps the mind 
with gyves and fetters as to render liberty impossible. A teacher is 
conscious of the peril of allowing his hearers to entertain doubts as to 
the infallibility of Creed or Catechism, and if any doubts suggest them- 
selves to his own mind, does his best to refute them. The impossibility of 
making any change, and the danger even of proposing it, unconsciously 
affect his mind, and dispose him to become a defender of that which is 
established and apparently immovable. How much the Church herselt 
suffers in consequence of the impossibility of reform—for such in truth 
it practically is—it is not easy to conjecture ; but the injury done to 
individuals placed in this false position is not less serious, and it is all 
the worse because they themselves are, for the most part, insensible of 
the evil influences to which they succumb. 

The Bishop of Carlisle is, undoubtedly, in every sense, a loyal son of 
the Church, and if at times we may be surprised at the reasoning by 
which he has persuaded himself, but by which he is not likely to persuade 
any unprejudiced minds, into an approval of her teaching and discipline, 
we have no question that it has satisfied his own mind. He would pro- 
bably himself disclaim a connection with any of the parties into which 
the Church is divided, and, in fact, has certain affinities which unite him 
more or less with all of them. Evangelical doctrine is no longer as it 
once was, the property of any one school, and if, in their main principles, 
he agrees with the Evangelicals, there are some of their distinctive 
tenets with which he can have but little sympathy. His esthetic tastes, 
as we have already seen, must to some extent incline him towards the 
Ritualists, whose views of the authority of the Church he also holds, 
though probably in a modified form. On the other hand, he has an 
intellectual freedom and liberality which might almost justify us in 
classing him among the Broad Church. But he is before everything 
else a Churchman, and it is to his credit that he has always sought to 
increase the usefulness, as well as strengthen the power, of the institution 
to which he is conscientiously attached. 

It was not to be expected that his rule at Carlisle would, in all points, 
be satisfactory to the party which had so long been predominant there. 
He could not carry out, in its integrity, the policy of a Waldegrave ; but 
he has certainly sought not to make the change more violent than was 
requisite if he was to act on his own convictions at all. Shortly after 
his promotion to the See, he was invited to become President of the 
local Bible Society, of which his predecessors had been such decided 
supporters. As he had never identified himself with the Society, the 
reason for the invitation is not exactly apparent. Considering that the 
British and Foreign Bible Society is neutral in its principles and constitu- 
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tion, it is somewhat strange that its offices should be so frequently offered 
to the representatives of a particular Church, simply because of their 
official position. But so it continually is. We have seena young rector 
who had succeeded to a family living, promoted at once to the presi- 
dency of a local auxiliary, as though the one office were an appendage 
of the other, and then, as was not very wonderful, taking the cue and 
proceeding to act as though the Society were one of his own parochial 
institutions, over which he ruled as of indisputable right. If this be 
done in the case of parish clergymen, much more is it likely to be done 
when a Bishop can be induced to give his name and sanction to the 
work. Perhaps’ it is thought that Nonconformists are sure, under all 
circumstances, to promote to their utmost the interests of a Society with 
which they have always been so closely identified, and there are not a 
few who would fancy it very presumptuous in them to press any claim 
for equality, even in a catholic and neutral institution. The Carlisle 
auxiliary, in fact, was only following a common precedent in asking the 
new Bishop to become its President, and he showed his readiness to con- 
ciliate as far as possible by accepting the office, although we have been 
given to understand that he confessed he had had some difficulties as 
to its principles and constitution. It wasa sign, at all events, of modera- 
tion that he was unwilling to break entirely from former traditions, and 
was ready, as far as practicable, to enter into fellowship even with 
Nonconformists. 

In his place in the Northern Convocation, however, he has taken a 
very decided position in opposition to the views of the Evangelical 
party. In the great debate of last year relative to the Eastward posi- 
tion, he not only argued in favour of liberty and in support of the hollow 
and unreal compromise which is content to sacrifice truth and peace by 
pronouncing this and other disputed points of ritual devoid of doctrinal 
significance, but announced his own intention to pursue a course of action 
which is not only opposed to the wishes of strong Protestants, but which 
it would be very difficult to reconcile with obedience to the law. The 
provision of the Act which gives the Bishop of a diocese a discretion in 
relation to prosecutions which he may be asked to sanction was unfortu- 
nate, but it was certainly never intended to enable him to assert a supre- 
macy to the law. But this was practically what the Bishop of Carlisle 
declared his intention of doing under certain circumstances. He sup- 
posed the case of a clergyman, active, useful, and honoured in his 
parish, who nevertheless persisted in adopting the Eastward position in 
opposition to the wishes of a small but earnest section of his congrega- 
tion, and he declared that he would rather sacrifice his See than allow 
this aggrieved party to take action against him. We confess ourselves 
unable to see how such a determination is to be justified. The Bishop 
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is not the law, nor has he a right to assume the liberty of setting aside a 
law by which he and the clergyman, on whose behalf he thus proposed 
to interfere, are equally bound. If the Courts pronounce that either 
position is legal, or if (supposing them to declare in favour 
either of one or the other) the Legislature should still resolve to 
grant a liberty which is not at present allowable, the Bishop 
would be within his province in seeking to repress any eager 
partisans who sought to coerce the clergy into the adoption of their 
views. But just as in such case he would only be making a proper 
use of his power in resisting any attempts to set up a lay tyranny, so 
are the laity warranted now in protesting against his efforts to set himself 
above that law which, as we are so often told, is their chief safeguard. 
It is too much the habit of the Bishops to regard themselves as absolute 
rulers, and to grasp at prerogatives which certainly do not belong to 
them. In relation to the suits under the Public Worship Act they have 
to discharge the functions of an executive, exercising such discre- 
tion only as is necessary to guard against any display of personal 
malignity, or against vexatious prosecutions merely intended to harass. 
To forbid a suit because the clergyman against whom it is directed is 
a pious and devoted man, or because his alleged breaches of the law 
are approved by a majority of his parishioners, is to usurp a power to 
which they have no title. Of course this supposes a curtailment of 
personal liberty, and the one point which numbers both of the clergy 
and the laity seem unable to understand is, that this is what they must 
submit to if they would have the prestige and glory of the Establishment. 

The Bishop himself is so zealous a defender of that Establishment 
to whose law he is so indisposed to yield absolute obedience, that he 
undertook a reply to Mr. Bright’s great speech at Birmingham. It was 
not very original, or profound, or successful ; but there was a heartiness 
about it which we admired. He was anxious, first, to clear the clergy 
from the imputation of having claimed to be gentlemen ; but the labour 
might have been spared, for the question is not what the clergy them- 
selves say, but what many of their advocates say for them. The Bishop 
does not need to be told that one of the favourite pleas for the Estab- 
lishment is that it places an educated Christian gentleman in every 
parish, and if Mr. Bright, placing the argument in a rhetorical form, had 
represented it as coming from the clergy themselves, it was hardly 
worth while for so eminent a champion of the Church to spend his 
strength upon an error of this kind, if, indeed, error it be. But, in fact, 
Mr. Bright’s language did not justify the Bishop’s criticism, which was 
more creditable to his ingenuity than to his fairness. ‘‘ Who,” says Mr. 
Bright, ‘‘ are those thousands of clergymen of the Church of England? 
Men who know very little of Dissenting ministers say that, in compari- 
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son with Dissenting ministers, they are gentlemen.” ‘‘I should like,” 
says the Bishop, ‘‘to see any clergyman who ever made such an un- 
gentlemanly statement.” ‘They say,” again says Mr. Bright, ‘‘ they are 
the sons of gentlemen.” “I should like,” replies the Bishop, “to know 
the clergyman who ever made this boast.” It is clear, on the most cur- 
sory glance, that here the Bishop has wasted his righteous indignation, 
inasmuch as he is combating an assertion which is not found in the pas- 
sage he quotes from Mr. Bright’s speech. What he says is, ‘‘ that there 
are men who know very little of Dissenting ministers” who talk in this 
fashion ; and the Bishop must be strangely ignorant of a style of 
argument which is very extensively employed if he can contradict the 
statement. 

The assurance which the Bishop proceeded to give, that he did not 
inquire whether the candidates who sought ordination at his hands were 
gentlemen or graduates of the Universities, was really quite superfluous. 
No one has ever gone so far as to suggest that all the clergy were gentle- 
men or scholars, though there is a quiet assumption on the part of not 
a few that their office is a guarantee that they are both. ‘The spirit of 
the system, however, reveals itself in his suggestion—that it is very 
desirable that clergymen should be the sons of gentlemen, and gentle- 
men themselves. ‘That every Christian minister should be a gentleman, 
in the true sense of the term, is, of course, greatly to be wished ; 
whether it is equally expedient that they should be of gentle birth, is, 
at least, open to question. We believe, on the contrary, that a Church 
should seek her ministers in all classes, and that, if she would have a 
hold on the masses, it is essential she should have men whose personal 
experience enables them to understand the feelings and adapt them- 
selves to the wants of the people. But it is satisfactory to find that, at 
all events, the Bishop considers that it would be very ungentlemanly in 
aristocratic clergymen to boast either of their birth or breeding, and we 
only wish his words had made their due impression on those to whom 
they were specially suited. We might then have been spared some of 
the protests against the indignity which would be put upon the clergy if 
Dissenting ministers be allowed to officiate in their churchyards, and 
so have escaped the needless bitterness which has been infused into 
that as well as all our ecclesiastical controversies. We wonder whether 
the Bishop would think it quite gentlemanly for a clergyman to talk about 
coming down to the level of Nonconformist ministers. The man who 
speaks thus does not say that he is more of a gentleman than his Dis- 
senting neighbour, but there is a tone of lofty assumption in the language 
which is equally offensive. His claim to superiority, we may be told, 
rests on his priesthood, and, if that be all, Nonconformists may well be 
content to bear any affront which it implies, for they must at once con- 
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fess that whatever distinction attaches to priests they neither have, nor 
desire to have, a share init. All that, however, would pass for as little in 
the case of the Anglican, as it does in that of the Romish priests, but 
for the position which the State gives and the assumed social precedence 
it is supposed to confer. The ‘‘ gentlemen” and ‘‘sons of gentlemen” 
who are found among the clergy would be among the last to presume on 
this ; and the Bishop does but express the feeling which prevails among 
this class, except where party antagonism may have produced another 
sentiment. It is in the class where there is less of culture and refinement 
—the /iterates, the perverts from Dissent, who fancy that their change of 
Church means a graduation in gentlemanliness—the alumni of St. Bees 
and similar institutions—that this clerical hauteur chiefly prevails. It is 
unfortunate that such elements should ever have been introduced into 
the discussion, and the Bishop, at least, did good service by indi- 
cating his own disapproval of such a plea. If it be “‘ ungentlemanly ” 
for clergymen to use it themselves, it is hardly less so for others to use 
it for them. It is an insult, not an argument ; and, while it must irri- 


tate, will do nothing to convince. It is true it tells with those who 
desire that their religion, like everything else belonging to them, shall 
be in the highest style of fashion ; but those who are thus gained count 
for nothing, while the unworthy means by which such an advantage is 


gained must react against those who resort to them. If Bishops gener- 
ally would treat this kind of language, and still more a bearing and 
deportment in harmony with it, as ‘‘ ungentlemanly,” they would do much 
towards softening the asperities of controversy. 

Though the Bishop of Carlisle has set so good an example in this 


respect, there is no reason to suppose that it arises out of any favour- 
able disposition to Nonconformists, but rather from the fact that he is 
something more than a mere ecclesiastic. He expressed his dissent 
from the action of his brother of Lincoln and the Vicar of Owston 


Ferry long before the decision of the Privy Council was given, and he 
placed it on much the same ground as the Lord Chancellor afterwards 
took. “I always, in communication with Dissenting ministers, give 
them the title of ‘Reverend.’ I do this on a very simple principle— 
that in every society every man ought to have given to him by his 
fellows that title which he holds to belong to him, unless there is any- 
thing wrong or Offensive in the title.” There is in that a common sense 
which, if it were more common among the clergy, and even on the 
Episcopal bench, would save their order and Church from a great deal 
of needless odium. But there is in it also that absence of imagination 
and the kind of sympathy it creates, even with those to whose views a 
man may be most opposed, which is a conspicuous defect in the Bishop. 
He is an eminently practical man, a hard worker, and an energetic 
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administrator. His anxious desire to make his influence felt for good 
throughout a diocese which, from the character developed among the 
thinly-scattered population of a wild and mountainous district, has 
special difficulties of its own, and the thoroughly unconventional and 
unecclesiastical manner in which he deals with the practical questions 
which arise out of the work, deserves all praise. But this matter-of- 
fact spirit, which leads him to attach more importance to the way in 
which his clergy are to get from one point of their large parishes to 
another than to the determination of the position they ought to take 
and the vestments they should wear at the altar, really incapacitates him 
for grappling with the serious difficulties of his position. ‘Thus, when 
speaking of the disputes about the Rubrics, and the divisions to which 
they have given rise, he says: “I know, of course, the argument that 
little things may not really be trifles, and that the fate of a nation may 
depend upon the colour of a flag; but this is quite certain, that it is an 
indication of ill-health and disease in the body politic when it is so.” 
We will not stop to discuss the truth of the proposition said to be 
‘quite certain,” but which a large class of people will hold to be a 
complete fallacy, the belief in which is a sign of imperfection in the 
Bishop. What it proves to us is, that Dr. Harvey Goodwin, with all his 
great spiritual and intellectual qualities, is unable to render his Church 
that guidance which she so sorely needs in this crisis, from incapacity to 
appreciate fully the causes which are working to produce it. ‘The flag 
has its power, and will continue to have it, even though practical men 
should persist in saying that itis a sign of ill-health to attach importance 


to such trifles. 


ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS OF THE MONTH. 


HE Burials’ Bill has been the prominent ecclesiastical topic of the 

month, and the discussions which it has provided have furnished 
fresh evidence of the folly of the clergy in resolving to fight the battle of 
the Establishment on ground where their opponents must have such 
decided advantages. There is no sign, however, that they repent of their 
unyielding obstinacy, or are even now prepared to suggest any arrange- 
ment which would have the chance of a moment’s consideration. The 
Convocations of both provinces addressed themselves very earnestly to 
the consideration of the subject, and though of course their decisions 
are of no practical value, and would not exercise any appreciable 
influence on the judgment of Parliament, which is as sure to reject Mr. 
Osborne Morgan’s proposals so long as a Tory majority is predominant, 
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as it will be certain to accept them when the next swing of the pendulum 
gives a preponderance to Liberalism; yet the debates are useful as 
revealing the spirit of the clergy. As might perhaps be anticipated, the 
Upper is, to some extent at least, in advance of the Lower House. 
Most ofits members understand better the temper of the times and the 
madness of that ‘‘ No surrender !’’ policy, which men who only see the 
world through the windows of a country parsonage, and in the light of 
strong ecclesiastical prejudice, so stoutly advocate. But even the 
majority of the bishops are unprepared for any concession which would 
have any practical result. 

The Primate, to his honour be it said, shows himself specially 
anxious for a compromise. If he has any pretensions to the statesman- 
ship necessary to his position, he could have done nothing else; but he 
has proved that he is influenced by higher considerations, and is sincerely 
anxious to promote a better understanding between the Establishment 
and Protestant Nonconformists. He has evidently felt also that it is a 
discredit to the Church over which he presides that she is on this point 
more illiberal and exclusive than the Roman Catholics of Austria or the 
Greeks of the Eastern Church. ‘To the Archbishop himself it could not 
be pleasant to feel that the Patriarch of Constantinople had granted to him 
and his brethren, though strangers and foreigners, privileges which his 
own Church will not allow to his Nonconformist fellow-citizens. He 
must be all the more sensitive on this point because of the desire which 
he cherishes for a closer alliance between his own Church and Dissent- 
ing communities. His observations were as remarkable for their practical 
wisdom as for a liberality too rare inEpiscopal circles. He soberly and 
tacitly reproved those who, while intensely anxious for union with foreign 
Churches, seemed so easily to reconcile themselves “ to those divisions 
which separate us from those with whom we are, by nationality and by 
language, and by the country in which we live, connected ;” but what was 
even more extraordinary, he showed that even political Dissenters were 
not regarded by him as lying beyond the range of his Christian sympa- 
thies. “I am aware that the difficulties of taking outward steps towards 
such union are very great indeed, and that not the least of these diffi- 
culties are the many important political questions separating us from 
those with whom we are anxious to act in harmony among our own 
countrymen.” ‘The Primate, who has the Christian manliness to speak 
in a style so different from that to which we are accustomed, and who 
has evidently come to believe that union even with political Dissenters 
is possible and desirable, very naturally wishes to get this miserable 
difficulty of the Burials’ Bill settled. But he found comparatively little 
sympathy. ‘There are some bishops and some of the nobler-minded 
among the clergy who are willing to act wisely and liberally in this 
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matter, but with the great majority there is a fixed determination not to 
acknowledge the rights of the nation to a property in the parochial 
burying-ground, on the one hand, or the ministerial character of Noncon- 
formist teachers, on the other. It is clear that the majority both of 
bishops and clergy will peril the existence of the Establishment rather 
than make the slightest concession. 

If it were possible for these obstinate clerics to learn, the discussion 
in the House of Commons ought to teach them the infatuation of the 
course they are pursuing. By a majority nominally of thirty-one— 
really of thirty-three—in the most Tory House of Commons which 
has been séen since the Reform Bill; a House which sustained the 
Ministry in its pro-slavery policy by a majority of forty-five—they 
have defeated once more the attack upon a monopoly which places them 
in a position that must, we should think, often be as unpleasant to them- 
selves as it is offensive to Nonconformists. Such a victory, as the 
leading journal says, was a moral defeat, and it was especially so after 
the debate by which it was preceded. If we were Churchmen we think 
we could endure Mr. Osborne Morgan's lucid and telling exposition of 
the grievance ; Sir Robert Anstruther’s striking contrast between the 
liberality of Scotch Presbyterianism and the exclusiveness of Anglican 
Episcopacy, and his caustic rebukes to a bigotry which he is able to see 
threatens the ruin of both Establishments ; and even Mr. Walter’s vigo- 
rous denunciation of ecclesiastical superstition ; better than the Prime 
Minister’s cynical defence of a system, his contempt for which he hardly 
attempted to conceal. As we read his characteristic speech we were at 
first stirred to indignation at the spectacle of Sidonia sneering at the 
English Nonconformists who have contributed so important an element 
to the Christianity of the nation, because they are no longer content 
with toleration, but claim that equality which is their birthright as 
English citizens. But such feeling was subdued by the remembrance 
that theirs is a far deeper humiliation who are content to accept such 
a man as their champion, and to hail with loud acclamations his defence 
of their cause. There is one point of which, as the discussion showed, 
Nonconformists need to be specially careful. They must not allow this 
question to be treated as though it concerned themselves exclusively, 
and could be settled by concessions which would allow their ministers 
access to the national graveyards. It is for a national right that they 
have to contend, and they must not let it be supposed that they would 
be appeased by the redress of a sectarian grievance. Mr. Walter laid 
down very broadly, but very truly, the great principle on which the con- 
troversy ought to be settled ; and we cannot but think it is one which 
Dissenters would do well to carry out whenever they have burial-grounds 
of any extent. We cannot, indeed, allow the distinction between the 
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public graveyard ofa parish and any private cemetery which a particular 
denomination may provide for its own members, to be forgotten ; 
But there is a point of courtesy as well as of right, and if there are Non- 
conformists who refuse to allow any service but their own to be used in 
their chapel-yards, the sooner they amend their practices the better. 
Where, indeed, the accommodation is limited, they may fairly reserve 
it for those of their own communion ; but if they admit the members of 
other Churches, they should allow of their interment with whatever rites 
they may have preferred when living. 


The Marquis of Salisbury has appeared in the character of a Univer- 
sity reformer, and has shown—if demonstration were necessary—how 
possible it is to hide a thoroughly reactionary legislation under the mask 
of reform. ‘The Bill now before the House of Lords is in reality a 
measure for restoring clerical supremacy in Oxford. The colleges are 
the fortresses of Liberalism, and therefore they are to be weakened ; 
the University, or at least its governing body, is supposed to be the 
stronghold of the narrowest clericalism, and therefore its resources 
are to be increased and its power extended. The process by which 
this is to be accomplished was so skilfully disguised, and the pleas put 
forth in favour of the changes advocated were so plausible, that at 
first many were deceived. It seemed a wise move to get rid of ‘‘idle 
fellowships,” and to make better provision for scientific teaching. But 
further examination proved that the worst thing about the fellowships 
was the epithet with which the Marquis; as with malice prepense, had 
described them, that many of the men who hold them are doing a 
great work, though not within the University itself, and that any 
serious reduction of their number would mean the diminution of 
the Liberal element and a proportionate increase of clerical power 
in the College. The Marquis deserves some credit for the ingenuity of 
his device, but now that it has been detected, his success is problematical. 
Even among the supporters of the Establishment there are numbers who 
have no desire to see the extension of clerical influence, and who, so far 
from desiring to filch from Nonconformists any of the advantages which 
they have won for themselves, would make further concessions. There 
are Conservatives who would not renounce the supremacy of their 
Church, but who, even if only for the sake of maintaining it longer, 
would make its pressure on Nonconformists as light as possible. It may 
be, therefore, that when the Bill reaches the Commons, it may prove to 
be as perilous a venture as that in which its author induced the Cabinet 
to engage when it proposed the Endowed Schools’ Bill, which, as we 
all so well remember—of course entirely through the error of a draughts- 
man—assumed so much worse a form than the Prime Minister intended. 
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In thus speaking of the Bill, we have had regard to the description 
given of it by its author, rather than to the mere provisions of the 
measure itself. These, indeed, are so general that they might be made 
to work either for good or evil. In fact, they do little more than create 
a Commission with very wide power, and give the ‘ congregation,” that 
is, the thousands of country parsons by whom its action is determined, a 
greater place in the government of the University. Everything will 
depend, therefore, on the character of the Commissioners ; but there 
can be no doubt that they will be chosen with a view to the work which 
the Marquis has sketched out for them. He means to draw a certain 
number of scientific men into the service of what he is pleased to call 
religion, by offering them valuable considerations in the way of Profes- 
sorships, and to curtail the power of those who will not yield to his 
allurements. In his first speech he did not shrink from indicating this 
purpose, observing that the antagonism of many scientists to religion 
might be explained by the fact that they were in a minority and in 
opposition, adding, significantly, that all knew the difference between 
office and opposition, and clinching his argument by reminding his 
audience that when Rabagas became a minister he fired on the mob. 
So scientists are to have the hope of Professorships and assistant-Profes- 
sorships before them to induce them to assail the speculative mob, 


instead ofallying themselves with it. There is one point, however, about 
the Marquis and his proposals, of which it is important, as Capt. Cuttle 
would have said, to make a “note” for future service. The intentions of 
pious founders do not seem to be respected even by the stoutest cham- 
pions of their rights when they stand in the way of their own schemes. 


Mr. Gladstone has written a very suggestive letter on Disestablish- 
ment, in reply to one from Mr. G. Mitchell, “one at the - plough,” 
inviting him to attend the annual demonstration of Somersetshire 
labourers, and to present certain petitions in favour of Disestablishment 
to the House of Commons. We regret Mr. Mitchell’s procedure 
altogether. Much as we should prize a declaration from the Liberal 
leader (for whoever may conduct the business of the Opposition in the 
House, the country recognises Mr. Gladstone as the true chief, and so 
long as he takes a prominent part in public business will recognise no 
one else), in favour of religious equality, we cannot think an attempt to 
extract an expression of opinion from him at present as well-timed or 
politic. Especially are we bound to express our disapproval of the 
terms in which Mr. Mitchell’s letter described the clergy. It is no 
doubt a grave fact that a representative of the agricultural classes, 
for whose good we are urged to support the Establishment, should 
record it as his deliberate conviction, based on an extensive know- 
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ledge of rural parishes, and shared, as it unquestionably is, by numbers, 
that “though there are individual clergymen who are humane and kind- 
hearted Christians,” yet “‘ many of the clergy of the Established Church 
are tyrants of the worst class—cruel, hypocritical, selfish, and empty- 
headed.” This judgment, however it may be supported by individual 
cases, is not only severe and one-sided, but altogether untrue, if it is 
to be regarded as applying to theclass. [But the fact that it seems to be 
accepted by a number of the agricultural labourers, has itself a signi- 
cance altogether independent of the truth or falsehood of the particular 
impression. It is largely due, as we believe, to the unnatural posi- 
tion in which the clergyman is placed towards the humblest class of his 
parishioners, and it ought to suggest a doubt whether the system is 
marked by that superlative wisdom which is continually claimed for it. 
That Mr. Gladstone should endeavour to clear the clergy from these 
imputations, and should present the other side of the case, was only 
what was to be expected from him. But even while condemning Mr. 
Mitchell’s utterances, he cannot close his eyes to the evidence which 
they furnish in relation to one of the most important points in his own 
letter. He talks of looking at the question of Disestablishment as a 
statesman, and he frankly admits, by implication at least, that a Church 
which claims to be national should be in harmony with the views of a 
majority of the people, and bases his support of the Anglican Establish- 
ment—very significantly distinguishing between its position and that of 
its Scotch sister—on the ground that it does thus “ represent the religion 
of a considerable majority of the people, and that they do not seem to 
desire the change.” But if Mr. Mitchell, and the petitioners on whose 
behalf he writes, express the ideas of any large portion of the agricul- 
tural population, and there can be little doubt that they do, it is possible 
that, after all, Mr. Gladstone may be mistaken in his estimate of 
national opinion, and ought, on his own showing, to abandon the support 
of the Establishment. It is, to say the least, a remarkable fact that it 
has to face such bitter criticism and fierce opposition from the very classes 
from among whom, if we are to credit the representations of its friends, 
it ought to have received unanimous support. 

But is Mr. Gladstone’s argument worthy of himself, or consistent with 
those decided anti-Erastian sentiments he has often avowed? He is 
one of the last men whom we should have expected to be willing to 
submit questions of justice or of religious truth to the decision of a 
majority. Yet to nothing less than this does his argument amount. It 
is very probable, indeed, that he would not confess this ; but the more 
closely his reasonings are examined, the more clearly will it be seen that 
this idea lies at the root of them, qualified only to this extent, that if he 
could be satisfied that “ the civil endowments and status of the Church 
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are unfavourable to the effective maintenance and propagation of the 
Christian faith,” he would at once oppose them. As he is not convinced 
of this, he is content that the majority should have its own way, even 
though it should aggrieve the consciences of those who hold the view 
that he rejects. We recognise, however, the marvellous advance that 
Mr. Gladstone has made since he first dealt with the relation of Church 
and State. The time may yet come when not only will he declare him- 
self ready to bow to the will of the majority, which, after all, is not a 
very great concession, but will seek to create a majority in favour of 
justice and religious equality. 
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Notices or New Books. 


The Contemporary Review. London: And there was a fulness of life about him 


Strahan & Co. [Price 2s. 6d.] 

WE wish to call the attention of our 
readers to the two magnificent articles by 
the Rev. James Martineau, on Modern 
Materialism, in the Contemporary for Feb- 
ruary and March. Mr. Martineau is one 
of the greatest—perhaps the greatest— 
of living philosophical thinkers in this 
country, and in these two articles he has 
put forth all his strength. Their origi- 
nality is equal to their learning. They 
deserve not only to be read, but to be 
most carefully studied by all who are 
interested in the controversy with 
Materialism. 


Memoir of Norman Macleod, D.D. By 
the Rev. DonALD MacLrop, D.D. 
London: Daldy, Isbister, & Co. 1876. 
[Two volumes, price 26s.] 

Mr. DONALD MACLEOD does not exagge- 

rate the difficulty or the delicacy of the 

task which he undertook to discharge 
when he consented to write a memoir of 
his brother. Strong personal affection— 
the kind of affection which Norman Mac- 
leod inspired in the hearts of all his relatives 

—is apt to dim the vision of a biographer, 

and to make his hand unsteady. And 

then, how was it possible to transfer to 

paper the impression produced by the liv- 

ing presence of Norman Macleod on every 

one that knew him? His noble counte- 
nance, his manly form, his clear, bright, 
musical voice, these could not be printed. 


which made itself felt in ways hard to un- 
derstand. There was something more 
than the frank glance of his eye, the free 
play of his features, the words he spoke, 
the gesture and the tone with which he 
spoke them; there was an inexplicable 
personal force, the charm and power of 
which were irresistible. How was his 
biographer to make strangers understand 
what kind of a man he was? 

But he has done his work excellently 
well. There is a certain breeziness in the 
book, a sense of space and light and free- 
dom; there is a smell of the sea, which 
Macleod loved so well, and a scent of the 
heather. Sometimes we can almost hear 
his cheery laugh; and yet his native 
dignity is never compromised. Lives of 
ministers are for the most part destitute 
of incident, and are therefore apt to be 
monotonous. But it so happened that in 
Norman Macleod’s life there was a con- 
siderable variety of colour. His life as a 
boy at Campbeltown, where he was born, 
and at Morven, where he came under the 
spell which in his boyhood was still 
lingering about the Highlands, though 
now it has almost gone; his college 
life at Glasgow, with his famous 
speech at the Peel dinner; the year 
he spent at Weimar with a pupil, where 
he used to dine at the Grand Duke’s 
table occasionally, and dance at the Court 
balls, and where he fell in love, after a 
sort, with a great court beauty, make the 
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story of his early life very bright and 
amusing. The accounts of his life as a 
parish minister at Loudon and Dalkeith 
and in Glasgow, are all interesting and 
stimulating. There are glimpses, too, of 
his intercourse with the Queen, and with 
the members of the royal family; and 
these glimpses are equally honourable to 
him and to them. 

His position in relation to the Disrup- 
tion is, of course, explained, and while 
our judgment and sympathies are wholly 
on the side of the Free Church in its 
great struggle, it is a good thing to be 
able to look at the movement through the 
eyes of so honest and courageous a Church- 
man as Norman Macleod There is also 
a full account of his Indian journey. 

While the external animation of his life, 
and the elasticity and play of his free and 
joyous nature are presented with great 
vividness—even the comical sketches in 
pen-and-ink with which he used to illus- 
trate his letters being re-produced—his 
biographer also enables us to appreciate 
the movement of his theological thought, 


and the depth, simplicity, and tenderness 


of his spiritual life. Norman Macleod 
was a noble Christian man—through and 
through ; and his biographer has enabled 
even those who never knew him to form 
some conception of his nobleness. 


The Bible Reader's Assistant. By the Rev. 
Joun Barr. A new edition, revised 
and enlarged bythe Rev. M. G. Easton, 
D.D. London: Blackie & Son. [Price 
2s. 6d.] 

THIs is a useful little manual for Sunday- 

school teachers, and the conductors of 

Bible-classes. It contains a glossary or 

dictionary in which obscure and difficult 

words are explained, and figurative lan- 
guage illustrated. The dictionary includes 
the names of cities, countries, persons, and 
nations, and the usual information con- 
tained in biographical and geographical 
dictionaries is given in a brief form. 

There is also a very useful chronological 

index to the Scriptures ; also a table, in 

which an attempt is made to determine 
the chronological arrangement of the 

Psalms and prophecies of the Old Testa- 

ment ; another table containing the suc- 
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cession of the High Priests; anothe 
containing a harmony of the Mosaic laws ; 
another giving a classification of the 
Psalms for devotional purposes ; another 
exhibiting the quotations from the Old 
Testament in the New. 


The New Testament, with Notes and Com- 
ments, Vol. I. Matthew and Mark. 
By Rev. LYMAN ABBoTT. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. [Price 9s.] 

WE have examined a considerable number 

of Mr. Abbott’s ‘‘ Notes,” and have come 

to the conclusion that his commentary 
promises to be the best popular com- 
mentary that has been produced since 

Albert Barnes rendered to ordinary 

readers of the New Testament such great 

service. The value of the commentary is 
greatly increased by the illustrative wood 
engravings. 

D. L. Moody and his Work. By Rev. 
W. H. DANiIEts, Chicago. London : 
Hodder and Stoughton. Popular edi- 
tion. [Price 3s. 6d.] 

TEN thousand copies of the first edition 
of this work have been sold. The present 
edition, which is published at 3s. 6d., 
contains all that was most interesting and 
valuable in the larger volume, which was 
sold—if we remember right—at six shil- 
lings. Mr. Daniels knew alt about Mr. 
Moody’s early life, and all about his work 
at Chicago; the biographical part of his 
book was excellently done; it was as 
interesting as a romance. The account 
of Mr. Moody’s work on this side of the 
Atlantic was written too hastily to be of 
any service. In the ‘ popular edition ” 
the biographical part is retained, and the 
imperfect sketch of the Revival move- 
ment in England, Scotland, and Ireland 
is omitted. We heartily recommend the 
book to our readers. They will find it 
very interesting and very stimulating. 


The American Pulpit of the Day. Thirty- 
five Sermons by the most distinguished 
living American preachers. Second 
series. [Price 3s. 6d.] 

THE sermons in this volume vary so much 

in character and quality that criticism is 

almost impossible. But there are good 
sermons enough in it to make the book 
worth buying. 
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THe Session To KASTER. 


N the number of this Magazine for December, 1875, we sketched 
two years of Tory government, and endeavoured to fathom Mr. 
Disraeli’s ideas of his colleagues. ‘Three months of a new session of 
Parliament have now elapsed, and the country is once more in a position 
to estimate the blessings of a Conservative administration, and to sum 
up the qualities of Conservative administrators. It is not somuch now 
a question with observers as to what Mr. Disraeli thinks of his col- 
leagues, as of what his colleagues think of Mr. Disraeli. No Minister has 
gained in reputation during the session; but Mr. Disraeli has no: only 
gained nothing, he has distinctly lost ground. This is the more con- 
spicuous by reason of his favourite method of procedure. It used to be 
said of a great singer that she was too fond of associating herself with 
inferior artists, beside whom she could shine without special effort. A 
manager complained that his public was growing restive under this 
arrangement. “ Nonsense,” replied the husband of the great singer, 
“my wife and a few puppets are enough to make a company!” Mr. 
Disraeli seems to take the same view. He is the prime and central 
figure, and his colleagues, at least in the House of Commons, are almost 
effaced. Mr. Hardy, who at one time almost divided the leadership 
with the Premier, has rarely been heard since Parliament opened in 
February. Mr. Cross, loquacious on every opportunity, has had few 
chances afforded him. Mr. Ward Hunt, who treats with the same 
lightness of heart the making of a speech and the sinking of an iron- 
clad, is now no more than a slumbering giant. Tire subordinate mem- 
bers of the Ministry are relegated almost entirely tu the undignified 
position of voting machines. Sir Stafford Northcote alone is permitted 
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to take a prominent part in the business of the House ; and the dulness 
of Sir Stafford Northcote enables the Prime Minister to seem brilliant 
without effort. In the House of Peers, of course, there is a difference, 
for the Ministers who are so happy, or so unfortunate, as to have seats in 
that assembly cannot well be thrown into the shade as regards the 
opportunity of speech-making. We have consequently heard and seen 
something of Lord Derby, Lord Salisbury, and the Lord Chancellor, 
while, occasionally, over-weighted with his double title, the Duke of 
Richmond and Gordon has flitted across the political stage, as if to 
prove—if such proof were needed—that high rank, lofty titles, great 
wealth, an illustrious descent, may be inseparably linked with a 
mediocrity all the more palpable because it is so obviously unconscious. 
Still, whether feeble or capable, brilliant or dull, these members of the 
Ministry must have opinions, both of themselves and their chief, which 
it would be interesting to hear. Those who are condemned to silence 
may well chafe under the restraint ; those who are compelled to speak 
in order to defend blunders, or to apologise for a policy which surprises 
them in common with the rest of the world, may well resent a leadership 
which tends to bring alike themselves and their principles into disrepute. 
It must have been a hard business for them to resist Opposition criti- 
cism on the recent Slave Circular ; it must have been harder still to sub- 
mit to the frivolous arguments by which Mr. Disraeli endeavoured to 
sustain the Royal Titles Bill. 

The personal failure of Mr. Disraeli and the influence which his 
failure exercises upon his colleagues, upon Parliament, and upon the 
country, constitutes quite a new and by no means a satisfactory phase 
of politics. We are becoming Imperialists in more senses than one. 
The crown is to be Imperial, at least for India, and, by favour of the 
essentially vulgar, for England also. The Minister, too, has an unpleasant 
flavour of Imperialism about him—the flavour of the Second Empire, 
rather than of our homely, though stately constitutional and regulated 
monarchy. It has been said, and with scornful truth, that Mr. Disraeli 
has electro-plated the crown. Keen observers of character see plainly 
enough that he electro-plates the crown, because he has himself a close 
affinity to electro-plate. You rub the surface, and find the baser metal 
underneath: here and there a patch of shining silver on the surface— 
below, the brass, or copper, or german silver, showing tawdrily through. 
The man, in truth, is not sterling, and now he is in a place of authority, 
and is essential to his party—their master, not their representative or 
servant—he shows his true colour. He does not understand English- 
men, or ieel with them, or share their convictions or prejudices, or 
appreciate the hu:u-drum, solid, and somewhat dull, virtues of their 
national character. Partly he disdains these, or is indifferent to them; 
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partly he is provoked by antipathy into doing things which exhibit his 
contempt. Go back two sessions, and note his treatment of the 
Public Worship Bill. That he cares for Protestant simplicity, or that he 
detests the claims of Rome to absolute supremacy in faith, morals, and 
politics, is too much to ask us to believe; and, for the sake of making 
a showy demonstration, and of inducing in the public mind an 
impression that in some mysterious way he is able to interpret national 
desire, and to put himself in accord with national feeling, he took up 
this Bill, fought it, carried it, and even hazarded a conflict with an 
influential section of his own followers, with the professed object of 
putting down Ritualism and checking Romanism at one stroke. It was 
a dextrous feat of political legerdemain—the crowning triumph of a 
conjuror who amazes by his quickness, and smilingly assures his puzzled 
audience that “here is no deception.” Take, again, his mode of 
dealing last session with the Merchant Shipping Bill. At first he was 
contemptuously indifferent. Sir Charles Adderley was good enough to 
conduct the measure, and to put Mr. Plimsoll down. When popular 
indignation manifested itself, and Mr. Plimsoll’s passionate appeal stung 
the nation and the House of Commons into a sense of wrath and shame, 
Mr. Disraeli came suddenly forward, threw over his subordinate with 
disdain, passed a half-measure to pacify the feeling of the hour, and 
mockingly returned thanks to the country for having enabled Ministers 
to do what they wanted. This session has witnessed performances of the 
same character. His dramatic speeches on the Suez Canal purchase, 
with their glamour of a high foreign policy, and their glimpses of a new 
Asian mystery, will recur to the mind of the reader. In the same 
category we may place his interference with Egyptian finance by the 
despatch of Mr. Cave as a special emissary, and its accompanying 
suggestion that we were, in some way, acquiring a new control over the 
road to India, and establishing a supremacy in the Mediterranean. Again, 
the Royal Titles Bill belongs to the same class of measures, and springs 
from the same motive—a desire to dazzle the world with unexpected 
achievement, and to suggest that we have a Minister capable of lifting 
politics to a cosmopolitan level. These proceedings, taken together, 
constitute what we have called Imperialism, in its bad and vulgar sense, 
the development of a series of showy surprises, issuing from a directly 
personal initiative, and intended to impress the country with a notion of 
the surpassing cleverness of the inventor. It is, in effect, personal 
government, by the one central figure on which all attention is fixed and 
concentrated. If the Government were strong, resolute, and directed to 
the accomplishment of some great, though mistaken, policy, there might 
be something to be said for it. At least, even hostile critics would feel 
respect, though they might express distrust or pronounce sentence of 
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condemnation. But the worst feature is, that there is no policy and no 


principle, and that followers and opponents see this plainly ; even Mr. 
Disraeli himself practically confesses it by his conduct. He is trying a 
series of brilliant experiments, which amuse him for the moment, but 
which he has not the patience, or perhaps the interest, to work out to the 
end. His reasons for the Royal Titles Bill afford proof of this conclusion. 
First, he gave none at all; then he vaguely hinted that India desired a 
change. Pressed again and again, he suddenly developed the theory that 
the aggressions of Russia in Asia could be met only by the assumption 


of an Imperial title. These were obviously the mere expedients of the 
moment—the trials of a superb stage manager with coloured fires for 
pantomime ‘‘effects.” Mr. Disraeli was amusing himself—that was all. 
In the same way he has amused himself by smart replies to questioners 
in Parliament, flinging out a few words of drowsy disdain to provoke a 


laugh, and not caring even to make such answers consistent with each 
other from day to day. Indeed, he seems to care for nothing: his am- 
bition is satisfied with a secure premiership, the lead, or rather the 
mastery, of a dominant political party, the rule of the Cabinet with an 
iron rod, the creation of a reputation based upon the audacity of Vivian 
Grey, and the sublime severity of Sidonia, magnified rather than ob- 
scured by a thin veil of contempt for his associates, the nation which he 
governs, and perhaps, in his heart, also for himself. 

We have said that this attitude of Mr. Disraeli is a distinct influence 
in present politics, and those who care to examine the connections and 
relations of party will easily see how it operates. The Conservatives 
are puzzled, even while they are gratified, by the glamour of success. 
They vote steadily as they are bidden, yet while they vote they are 
conscious of a secret distrust; they seem to have gained something solid, 
yet when they look into it, the advantage eludes measurement and 
evades definition. England, their leader tells them, is greater and 
stronger than she was: she has a potent voice in foreign policy; she re- 
adapts to modern conditions her ancient institutions; but the strength 
and greatness come, in the end, to mean heavier taxation at home, and 
half contemptuous, half distrustful questionings abroad; the great military 
Powers ask her concurrence, but act without her advice ; the re-model- 
ling of institutions—by substituting an Empress for a Queen—provokes 
derision in foreign critics, and suggests to English observers an uneasy 
suspicion that elevation of nominal rank incurs a degradation of real in- 
fluence. The Liberals feel that all this smirches the nation, and in their 
hearts a good many of the Conservatives feel it too. The national mind 
is uneasy and unsettled: this restlessness of policy or of expedient—for 
it is just as much one as the other—excites a feeling that the foundations 
of institutions are being tampered with for the sake cf gratifying personal 
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vanity. The Government which was to give us peace, progress, and 
stability, has raised questions fraught with great issues in a probably 


near future ; and the mode in which the disturbance is effected, suggests 
an unpleasant suspicion of caprice, of experiment, or even of trick—the 
sort of chicanery which irritates and wounds the national sense of 
respectability, and makes us feel that we are in the hands of a political 
adventurer—a sort of Mazarin vulgarised; a partisan leader, amusing 
himself by aimless movements ; a politician who plays at statemanship, 
using parties, persons, and institutions as counters in the game; a 
Minister who, with the suppleness and the tawdry ornament of the bar- 
baric East, is rather the Minister of the Court than the leader of the 
nation. 

Nothing has been more apparent this Session than the lack of the 
guiding and controlling faculty, combined with great aims—the union of 


policy and method which make up statesmanship. There isan abundance 
of show and glitter, of device and expedient, of clever turns and fine 
phrases ; but the art is that of an actor, not ofa statesman. Look back, 
for example, to the beginning of the Session. The nation had been 
powerfully and painfully excited by the issue of the Slave Circular—the 
shameful order by which British officers were converted into agents for 
the capture and surrender of fugitives from personal thraldom. How 
did Mr. Disraeli meet it? Simply by a shrug and a grimace. He never 
saw the document before it was issued ; he knew nothing of it—some 
clerk had prepared it and sent it out. Not that Mr. Disraeli feared the 
responsibility : he was willing to take that and to withdraw the Circular ; 
but meanwhile he would issue another only a shade less iniquitous than 
the first, and then, as an easy way of settlement, he would refer the 
whole subject to a Royal Commission. ‘Thus the serious question was 
evaded ; the Liberals, to use the late Lord Derby’s metaphor, were 
‘‘ dished” again ; and Mr. Disraeli, with a self-congratulatory smile, 
received the applause of his followers for the cleverness of his 
expedient. The same incapacity to govern, the same substitution of 
device, and show, and momentary dexterity for statesmanship, are 
apparent in other matters affecting the business of the Session. ‘The 
purchase of the Suez Canal shares—an undertaking legitimate enough 
and justifiable in itseli—was dexterously represented as having secured to 
this country some mysterious hold upon Egypt ; and Mr. Cave’s mission 
to inquire into the Egyptian debt was so manipulated as to heighten this 
impression. Both incidents, when calmly examined, fail to bear the 
meaning which, rather by implication than by express statement, the 
Premier sought to put upon them. We have bought the Canal shares, 
but it seems to be very doubtful if by the purchase we have acquired 
any real hold over the Canal, or that we are in a much better position 
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with regard to the high-road to India than we were before the purchase. 
At all events, M. Lesseps is able to dismiss Sir Daniel Lange, the 
English agent to the company, on the express ground of his devotion to 
British interests; and our Government grants that it has not only no 
power to reinstate the dismissed official, but that it has actually not 
sufficient influence with the French director to induce him to reconsider 
his decision. As to Mr. Cave’s mission—heralded by such pompous 
flourishes of gaudy rhetoric, and attended with such large promise of 
beneficent result—it proves to be a mere empty delusion. The Khedive 
fancied that he was to be lifted out of the slough of despond in which 
his debts have plunged him, that his finances were to be put in order, 
that credit was to be restored, and that henceforth Egypt, under Britan- 
nic guidance, was to be protected against disaster, and to be led into a 
path of sunny prosperity. English speculators held much the same view, 
and so did foreign critics, statesmen, and financiers. ‘Throughout 
Europe the word went forth that England had become the dominant 
and directing authority in Egypt, that a great stroke of State policy had 
been achieved, that Eastern affairs had received a new impulse, and 
that henceforth all questions relating to them must be settled in London. 
The beginning of the enterprise, all sunshine, rose-tinted, lit up by the 
Oriental imagination of the Prime Minister, has given place to a conclu- 
sion which is all cold and grey. A Treasury clerk would have done 
better than Mr. Cave, because on the despatch of such an officer no 
great expectations could have been founded. As it turns out the 
expedition meant nothing, and was meant to mean nothing. ‘The issue 
is a mere accountant’s report, showing the utter bankruptcy of Egypt, 
and indicating a remedy which, from the moment of its announcement, 
is felt to be impossible. If the Khedive will be honest and prudent, if 
a problematical revenue can be realised, and if a vast operation can be 
carried through for the consolidation of the debt, then Egypt may 
perhaps pay its way. That is the issue of Mr. Cave’s report ; and there 
the interference of the British Government comes to an end. The help 
the Khedive expected is not forthcoming; there is to be no guarantee, 
no encouragement to money lenders, no superintendence of Egyptian 
finance. The Ministers say that they never intended to render such 
assistance, and we may take them at their word. But then it was a 
blunder of the first magnitude to excite hopes and anticipations which 
were not destined to be fulfilled. It was a blunder, too, to treat Mr. 
Cave’s report as they actually dealt with it—first to say that it was too 
bad to be published, and then to issue it in all its naked truth. The 
result has been two-fold: first, the credit of the ruler of Egypt is 
lowered to a depth it never before touched; second, the influence 
obtained over Egypt is utterly lost, because a feeling of disappointment 
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and exasperation has been created in the minds of all concerned in that 
country. The brilliant prospects disclosed by the purchase of the Canal 
shares are thus dissipated like a day dream; and French influence, 
always active in the affairs of Egypt, threatens to become once more 
the dominant force in the councils of the Khedive. The result is 
directly due to the mismanagement of the Government. Had Mr. 
Disraeli spoken plainly from the outset, we should have had neither 
complication nor rebuff. But he chose to be magniloquent, and shroud 
his meaning in a haze of vague phrases, and so the Government and the 
country alike stand discredited by the result. 

If this experiment in foreign affairs has turned out so ill, what may 
not be expected from the position which Ministers have prepared by 
their adhesion to the Andrassy Note? It needs but a few sentences to 
place this matter clearly before our readers. The insurrection of the 
Christians in Hezegovina and Bosnia broke out too soon for Austria 
and Russia, and it was too genuine and spontaneous for the latter 
Power. Neither empire was prepared to deal with the Eastern question 
thus inconveniently forced upon it. by the oppressed subjects of 
Turkey. Neither Power saw its way—Russia to take and keep what 
she desires; Austria to permit the increase of Russia’s influence in 
European Turkey, for the growth of such influence means danger to the 
Danubian provinces of Austria herself. What was to be done? For 
shame’s sake, these representatives of Greek and Roman Christianity 
could not abandon the Christian insurgents to their Mahomedan 
oppressors ; yet, for the sake of European peace, it seemed impossible to 
allow the insurrection to make such way as to threaten the existence of 
the Turkish empire, or to lead to the creation of another independent 
State. 

The device of a modified intervention was consequently hit upon. Ger- 
many was taken into council, and after secret conferences between the 
agents of the three great military Powers, the scheme shaped itself thus: 
Austria, Russia, and Germany were to make a representation to the Porte 
in favour of the Christian population of the disturbed provinces, and cer- 
tain reforms were to be demanded... As the price of conceding these, 
the insurgents were to be pacified, if possible; and if not, Austria was 
to keep the frontier, in order to prevent assistance from reaching the 
insurgents, and Russia and Germany were to forbid Montenegro, Servia, 
and Roumania from assisting the rebels by men, arms, or money. Thus 
the insurrection was to be confined and localised, so that the Turks 
might quietly stamp it out, while the subsidence of it might be attri- 
buted by the three Powers to their own disinterested intervention. This 
arrangement was made without consulting any other European Govern- 
ment ; its motives, conditions, and ._purposes were alike concealed. It 
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was the work of Austria, Russia, and Germany alone. When it was 
finished, a Note, intended for presentation to Turkey, was drawn up by 
Count Andrassy, the Austrian Minister of Foreign Affairs, and this note 
was discussed, approved, and settled by the three empires. Then, and 
not till then, were the other Powers of Europe informed of what had 
taken place, and even then only the fact of the Note was communicated 
to England, France, and Italy, who were asked to sign it by way of 
showing their concurrence in the policy proposed. No discussion was 
allowed, no modification permitted, no time was given for consideration 
of the ulterior objects of the military empires. Nothing was asked for 
or thought of but a blind acquiescence on the part of the Western and 
Southern Powers. They were, indeed, made to play an entirely secondary 
part in the political drama ; they were invited to approve a policy which 
they had not helped to frame, and to accept consequences which they 
had no power to influence. Eager to link themselves in some way toa 
“spirited foreign policy,” our Government consented ; the Note was 
signed by Lord Derby, and we thus stood committed to an engagement 
of which no man ean see the issue. But even while plunging into this 
difficulty, the British Government shrank from the necessary conse- 
quences of their own act. They strove to minimise the importance of 
their adhesion. The signature of this note, Lord Derby insisted, 
meant nothing but a friendly remonstrance with Turkey. If difficulties 
arose, we might withdraw ; if action were resolved upon, we might 
stand aside, and let Austria, Russia, and Germany do what they 
pleased. We have thus a situation alike dangerous and humiliating: 
the latter, because the Government declares itself willing to intervene 
in the affairs of Turkey, so long as intervention takes only the form of 
empty words ; the former, because this declaration is in itself a form of 
words which ensures no security to those who use it. If, as seems pro- 
bable, the insurrection proceeds and extends, we cannot stand out of 
the conflict. We may protest that we meant nothing by signing the 
Note ; but for shame’s sake we must follow up our intervention by 
action. We are thus exposed to all the dangers of the Eastern ques- 
tion. With Turkey bankrupt, with the provinces in flames with agita- 
tion along the line of the Danube, and with the three military empires 
acting in union on a secret understanding for their own advantage, we 
may at any moment find ourselves plunged into a conflict from which 
we can neither withdraw with honour nor reap advantages sufficient to. 
justify the cost and risk of engaging in it. 

While the foreign policy of the Government has thus been weak,. 
dangerous, and not improbably disastrous, their home policy has proved 
even less creditable to themselves, or advantageous to the interests of 
the country. Three subjects stand out prominently from the ordinary 
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business of the session—the Slave Circular, the Royal Titles Bill, and 
the growth of the expenditure, coupled with a deficit and the increase 
of taxation. The Slave Circular, as we have seen, was temporarily dis- 
posed of by reference to a Royal Commission. This was a device 
obviously attributable to Mr. Disraeli himself. The reputation of the 
Ministry was not merely affected, but seriously and deeply tarnished by 
the issue of the original Circular, which outraged the feelings of the 
nation by its distinct recognition of the rights of slaveholders, and its 
practical repudiation of the position taken up by England with regard 
to the slave trade. The amended Circular somewhat modified the 
directions given by the first document, but still recognised a right of 
property in slaves. The debates which took place in Parliament showed 
most clearly the wantonness of the whole proceeding. Ministers endea- 
voured to show that difficulties of an important nature had arisen with 
regard to the reception of slaves on board British vessels, and that 
demands had been made by British commanders and other authorities 
for instructions how to act in such cases. The first was miserably 
limited, both as to the number of instances and their gravity. It was 
proved to demonstration, on the other hand, that there was no need 
whatever to issue instructions at all—that, indeed, commanders of 
British vessels might safely be trusted to act in such matters on their 
own responsibility, bearing in mind the rule that England refuses, abso- 
lutely and entirely, to admit the rights of slaveholders, or the lawful 
possibility of holding human beings as slaves. Defeated on this ground 
—the law ayainst him, the whole national sentiment adverse, the Con- 
servatives themselves, in many instances, jealous of this insult to the 
national honour—Mr. Disraeli played his masterstroke: he avoided a 
hostile vote by insisting upon appointing a Royal Commission to inquire 
into the law of foreign countries as to domestic slavery. He pretended 
a lack of information, knowing well that whatever view foreign coun- 
tries might take, this could in no way affect the settled resolution of 
England, or the policy which had been adopted and acted upon by this 
country since the great act of slave emancipation in the West Indies. 
The device, however, succeeded for the time. The right of human 
beings to personal freedom was made a party question; and the Tory 
party, strong in voting power, and drilled into habits of obedience, sup- 
ported the Premier almost toa man. So the Commission was issued ; 
and a great principle, bound up with the very life of the nation, was 
dealt with on the ground of the narrowest expediency. ‘Though thus 
dealt with, however, it is but deferred. When the report of the Royal 
Commission is presented, the conflict will be renewed ; and though the 
Government has discredited us with an interval of shame, the advocates 
of freedom may look with confidence to the first instincts of the nation, 
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and await with certainty the reversal of a policy which constitutes. 
most disgraceful episode in our political annals. 

The Ministry which failed to appreciate the national feeling upon 
such a vital question, might well show an equal incapacity to understand 
it on another point, which also touches the question of freedom. The 
conversion of the Queen into an Empress has this effect, by importing 
into our Constitution the idea of personal rule, hitherto excluded from 
it with extreme care and jealousy. The history of this unhappy proposal 
has yet to be written: fifty years hence, perhaps, some such book as the 
“‘ Greville Memoirs” may lay bare for another generation the secret 
springs of the transaction, and may disclose its motive and the hidden 
negotiations attending it. At present we are dependent upon gossip for 
whatever information exists upon these points, and what gossip says is 
this. ‘The marriage of the Duke of Edinburgh brought into our Royal 
family an “ Imperial” Highness, and questions of precedence conse- 
quently arose; questions which those ‘remote from Courts” can 
scarcely understand, and still less appreciate or sympathise with. But 
the persons directly affected are supposed to attach great importance to 
these matters ; and so it seems to have been thought that if the Sovereign 
assumed an Imperial title, all the members of the Royal family would 
become “ Imperial’ instead of merely ‘‘ Royal” Highnesses ; and that the 
awkward questions of precedence would thus be got rid of. If England 
alone had been concerned, the change of the Royal title, or any addi- 
tion to it, would have been impossible. No Minister, however courtly, 
or however careless of or unacquainted with English feeling, would have 
dared to propose it. But India offered a pretext, and the recent visit 
of the Prince of Wales to that dependency presented an occasion. 
India, Mr. Disraeli told the House of Commons, eagerly desired the 
adoption of a title which would distinctly mark out the personal 
supremacy of the Sovereign of Great Britain over the native chiefs and 
princes. But the proof of the assertion was not forthcoming. A para- 
graph was produced from an Indian newspaper ; a petition was men- 
tioned from some of the Talookdars of Oudh ; a chance expression of the 
Rajah of Jeypore was solemnly relied upon. Parliament and the country 
received these assertions with angry ridicule. Then Mr. Disraeli 
changed his tactics. Suddenly, also at the last moment, he discarded 
the alleged feeling of India, and based his advocacy of Imperialism upon 
a political reason, alike audacious, dangerous, and grotesque. Russia, 
he said, was diligently prosecuting her conquests in Central Asia ; their 
conquests formed the staple topic of discussion in India ; the natives 
imagined that because the ruler of Russia was an Emperor, he was 
superior to the Queen of Great Britain ; and therefore it was necessary, 
for political reasons, to bestow upon the Queen an Imperial title, in 
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order that an impression so unfortunate might be effaced. Such a 
proposition was at once estimated at its real value—as a piece of 
absurdity so monstrous as to seem like an intentional burlesque upon 
serious politics. But in this case, as in regard to the Slave Circular, 
Mr. Disraeli had but to speak to be obeyed. His Royal Titles Bill— 
for it is manifestly his—was carried through both Houses by large 
majorities, notwithstanding the steady opposition of the Liberal leaders, 
and the protests of every great community throughout the country. The 
measure now only awaits the Royal assent, and then the Queen may 
declare herself Empress of India—unless, indeed, wiser than her 
Ministers, she should, at the last moment, decline to assume a distinc- 
tion so repugnant to national feeling. One change, however, was made 
in the measure, in consequence of the resolute and continuous opposition 
toit. The title of Empress is to be “localised,” for use in India alone. 
As Lord Roseberry put it, the new distinction is like a medicine, “ for 
external application only.” Thus the chief value of it in Royal eyes is 
destroyed. In the United Kingdom we shall still have only a Queen— 
that is, if Ministerial promises are fulfilled—and there will be no 
“Imperial” Highnesses, or any question of Imperial style or state. 
But in India the new title will indicate a different kind of rule. There 
the Sovereign, as Empress, will govern absolutely, and by personal 
right, for that is the intention and effect of the measure, and thus we 
have a new principle—the direct recognition of personal authority— 
imported into our Constitution. Such dangerous innovations have a 
tendency to grow. In this reign, perhaps, there may be no fear of 
Imperialism spreading at home ; but under another reign, an Emperor 
of India may not impossibly desire to make himself Emperor in these 
islands ; and to develop here, as far as he dare, the idea of personal 
authority embodied in his Indian designation. This is one danger 
resulting from the Royal Titles Bill; another, touching ourselves more 
nearly, is that the Crown, ‘‘ electro-plated” by Mr. Disraeli, appears to 
be degraded in the eyes of the country, and thus loses much of its hold 
upon the respect and confidence by which alone monarchy in these days 
can sustain itself. There is abundant evidence that this is no chimerical 
apprehension. Republicanism, as yet, can scarcely be said to have a 
‘* party” in this country; but those who are disposed towards it look 
hopefully towards the influence likely to be exerted in their favour by 
Mr. Disraeli’s latest performance. Wiaat they think of it may be read 
in‘an article in the last number of the Fortnightly Review, from which 
we will make a brief extract :— 


“The title itself is a matter of secondary importance, compared with the 
hypocrisies that have accompanied its assumption. No worse degradation of 
the character of Parliament has ever taken place. Certainly those persons— 
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and they are not wanting—who would be glad to see England free of the 
social demoralisations which are inevitably bound up with a hereditary 
monarchy that has survived into an industrial society, can find nothing to 
regret in what has happened. Apart from whatever effect it may have had 
in diminishing the personal popularity of the Sovereign—a point on which 
we do not care to dwell—it has left an ill-sounding word among the old titles, 
like the fly in the apothecary’s pot of ointment ; and it has set an example of 
unsettlement and re-settlement of title, which may perhaps set men thinking 
in the days of one of our future Emperors.” 


Space warns us to be brief in reference to the remainder of the work 
of the Session. The other chief topic—the Budget—is capable of sum- 
mary treatment, for it is simple to rudeness. Less than three years ago 
the Conservatives came into power, and found in the Treasury a surplus 
of nearly six millions, bequeathed to them by the Liberals under Mr. 
Gladstone’s administration. Their first year was thus one of abundance 
and prosperity, and they gave away with prodigality that which they had 
not earned, and were unable to keep. Imposts were reduced ; a large 
grant was made to the landowners in reduction of local taxation; a 
penny of incomie-tax was taken off. In the next year, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had hard work to make both ends meet; with the 
advent of a Conservative administration, expenditure had begun to rise. 
This year, the third of the Conservative Government, the estimates show 
an expenditure increased by two millions—the augmented outlay extend- 
ing over all departments—and, notwithstanding a large estimate of 
advancing revenue, the enormous taxation of the country is insufficient 
to meet the still more enormous expenditure. We are spending this 
year 478,000,000, a higher amount than was ever before expended in 
time of peace; and to raise this the Finance Minister has to impose 
another penny of income-tax. This increase is accompanied by a 
system of remissions which is fraught with extreme political danger. 
The only chance of keeping expenditure within reasonable limits is to 
make the pressure of taxation felt throughout all classes. Those who 
have to pay are most likely to control the policy of the spending depart- 
ment. But the scheme now devised by the Government relieves entirely 
from the pressure of direct taxation the majority of those who govern 
the constituencies by their votes. The income-tax no longer touches the 
workman or the small shopkeeper,or scarcely the lower professional class, 
while all those whose incomes are under #400 a year, actually pay less 
on the higher scale than they paid on the lower scale levied last year. 
In fact, it is now possible for a very large class—the largest of all—to 
escape Imperial taxation entirely. The income-tax does not touch it, 
and if the taxpayer of this classes chooses to abstain from the use of 
wines, beer, spirits, and tobacco, he literally pays nothing whatever to the 
revenue of the country. Yet the class which is thus exempt from taxa- 
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tion, excepting by its own will, is politically the most powerful, and 

thus the weight of: political authority, and the control of the national 

expenditure, are entrusted to those who, themselves escaping burdens, 

have no reason to care how heavily these are imposed upon 

others. 
Here we must pause, though there are many subjects which deserve 

notice. Amongst them are the Oxford University Bill, an insidious 

measure (which may receive fuller treatment when it reaches the House } 

of Commons); the resistance of the Government to educational pro- | 









gress; the scandalous appointment of Lord Hampton to the Civil 
Service Commission, and of Sir Seymour Fitzgerald to the Charity 
Commission ; the deplorable treatment of naval affairs, especially in the 
case of the Vanguard, and in that of the Alberta and the Mistletoe. 
From these minor incidents, as from the weightier ones above discussed, ) 
we derive the same impression—decaying power on the part of the i 
Ministry, especially as regards the Premier ; a preference of expediency 
to principle, the common resource of conscious weakness ; a coarseness 
in treating important subjects, too characteristic of the Conservative 
party when in office ; and, finally, a profound conviction of the revolu- 
tionary tendency of Conservatism as interpreted by Mr. Disraeli and his 
colleagues ; for since they have been in power they have in fact, if not 
by intention, raised almost every question which they, above all others, 
ought to have allowed to sleep; and they have tampered with and 
weakened every institution which they took office to defend. 
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BETHEL 





XXIX.—THE HARAM ; 


UNDAY, April zoth, was the last day that we were to have in 

Jerusalem. I spent three or four hours in the morning on the 
Mount of Olives. Alone, among the ripening corn, and under the 
kindly shade of the solitary trees scattered over the side of the hill 
near the ridge, I endeavoured to fix the outlines of the city and 
the neighbouring country in my memory, and to recall, by an 
effort of imagination, all that our ‘Lord probably saw when, on His 
frequent walks from Bethany, He looked across the valley of the 
Kedron on the Temple and palaces of the “city of God.” I also read 
chapter after chapter from St. John’s Gospel, containing His last words 
to His disciples. 
After lunch we went to the Mosque of Omar, accompanied by a 
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“cavasse” from the Consulate and a Turkish guard. The Mosque 
of Omar, as my readers are aware, stands upon the great platform 
upon which, according to common opinion, the Jewish Temple once 
stood, and its magnificent dome probably rises over the site of the 
Holy of Holies. The platform is an irregular oblong ; its northern side, 
as given by the Ordnance Survey, being 1,042 feet in length; its 
southern side, 922 feet; its eastern side, 1,530 feet ; and its western 
side, 1,601 feet. ‘The Mosque of Omar stands south-west of the centre 
of the platform. The Mosque el Aska stands close to the southern 
wall, The greater part of the platform is now covered with grass. 

I despair of being able to give my readers any impression of the 
splendour of the great mosque, which, I believe, with the exception of 
St. Sophia, at Constantinople, is the noblest of Mahomedan temples. 
It is octagonal in form, each side of the octagon being 67 feet in 
length. Below, the walls are covered with inlaid marbles of exquisite 
beauty. Above, are fifty-six pointed windows, filled with the richest 
stained glass. The form of the dome is very majestic. A cor- 
ridor runs round the interior: the columns may have originally stood 
in the Temple of Herod. Immediately beneath the dome, and rising 
some feet above the level of the neighbouring ground, is a mass of 
limestone rock, which, according to Mahomedan tradition, is the spot 
where Jacob was sleeping when he saw the ladder rising from earth to 
heaven, with the angels ascending and descending upon it. A more 
trustworthy tradition identifies part of the rock with the threshing-floor 
of Ornan the Jebusite, on which David set up an altar when the 
pestilence was stayed. Beneath this rock, on the south-east side of it, 
there is a very curious chamber, which Mahomedan legend has invested 
with extraordinary sacredness. We were shown a spot where Abraham 
prayed, another where David prayed, another where Solomon prayed, 
and another where our Lord Jesus prayed, and there is a stone dedi- 
cated to Elijah. The most curious objects in this chamber—so far 
as their appearance went— were some dwarf columns, of coloured 
marble ; each pair of columns is twisted together in a way that I had 
never seen before. They are said to have belonged to Solomon’s 
temple. But the most curious object, in reality, is a cylindrical hole in 
the roof of the chamber, which passes right through the rock to the 
open air above. There seems strong reason for believing that through 
this hole the blood flowed off from the drain round the great altar 
of burnt-offering, so that, as Mr. Porter says, this chamber was the 
cesspool of the altar of burnt offering. The “pierced rock” is 
spoken of by the author of the “ Jerusalem Itinerary,” who preserves 
the tradition which he found in the city in A.D. 333. Beneath the 
opening is a slab of marble coverinz a cavity in the floor. This cavity 
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is by some described as the Gate of Paradise ; by others, as the Gate 
of Hell. 

The Mosque el Aska is commonly supposed to occupy the site of 
a church erected by Justinian in the sixth century in honour of the 
Virgin Mary ; and even the walls of the present building are supposed 
by many to be the walls of the original church. Mahomedan and 
Christian architects, however, have greatly modified it, though it still 
retains the form of a basilica. It contains a very fine wooden pulpit, 
“made at Damascus by order of Noureddin, and brought to Jerusalem 
by Sela-eddin.” The panels are exquisitely inlaid, either with a 
beautiful white wood or with pearl—I could not tell which. 

Innumerable traditions cling to various sites and objects on the great 
platform, traditions which, if they were all collected, might fill an in- 
teresting volume. For instance, there is a very beautiful cupola, called 
“the Dome of the Chain,” supported by graceful marble columns, taken 
from an older building. ‘This, as Mr. Porter informs us, is sometimes 
called “the Dome of Judgment,” there being a tradition that it stands 
on the site of the judgment-seat of David. Here, too, as Mahomedan 
fancy has dreamt, “the balance of justice will be suspended on the 
last day.”” The sub-structures, which we also examined, are of endless 
interest. 


I found it very difficult, however, during the two or three hours 


that we were within the enclosure, to escape from the sacred and 
glorious and pathetic history of the site. The past, the remote past, 
took possession of one’s imagination. We were treading the very 
ground that was once made sacred by the awful symbol of the Divine 
presence in the Holy of Holies, and on which the whole of that 
magnificent Temple stood, which, on the day of its consecration, was 
filled with the glory of God. Here, too, the Lord Jesus Christ endured 
“the contradiction of sinners against Himself,” and delivered some of 
His greatest and most memorable discourses. Here His disciples gathered 
in triumph after His ascension into heaven and the descent of the Holy 
Ghost. Other memories also came upon us—memories of idolatrous 
worship, which had profaned the hill which God had chosen for His 
dwelling-place, and memories of frightful crimes, destructive sieges, and 
appalling bloodshed. I should have liked to have gone again and again, 
and to have examined the two great mosques, and listened to the quaint 
and wild traditions connected with the sacred sites, at leisure ; but only 
one visit was possible. A Mahomedan feast was being celebrated 
during the greater part of the time we were in Jerusalem, and till this 
was over ‘‘infidels” could not be permitted to enter the Haram. The 
last day we were in the city was, I believe, the first day on which it was 
possible for us to obtain admission. We were subjected to no annoy- 
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ance; a growl or a curse from some dervishes was all we had to 
endure. 


We left Jerusalem on Monday, April 21, at a quarter-past eight. It 
was arranged that Mr. Wells, who had not recovered from the injury 
he had received in Egypt, and who was glad to avoid unnecessary 
exertion, should go with Salem and the tents straight to Bethel. Mr. 
Lee and I, with a local guide, were to make a sweep to the west of the 
direct road, and meet them at Bethel, or a little south of it, in the 
afternoon. First we made for Neby Samivil, a fine hill, lying a few 
miles north-east of Jerusalem. It had been constantly in sight while we 
were in the neighbourhood of the city, and we were anxious to ascend 


it, partly for the sake of the view, and partly for the sake of 
its historical associations. Our guide was not exactly a ‘blind 
guide,” but it was soon clear that he knew very little about the 
way. Soon after starting we got into a wild rough valley, and he 
was perplexed as to how we were to get out of it. We saw the 
traces of a Roman road running towards Jerusalem, and Murray says 
that where this road appears the valley has to be crossed ; but instead 
of crossing it, we followed the valley some little distance, and lost the 
path which we ought to have followed. Our guide got confused, and 
he confessed that he had not been to Neby Samivil for some years. 
However, the hill was high enough to be seen, and sufficiently isolated 
not to be mistaken, so that there was not much harm done. What 
struck me very much was the very “‘ unkempt ” character of the country, 
although it was so near a great city. For some distance it was only 
here and there that we saw any cultivation, 

There was a great change, however, when we reached Neby Samivil. 
The sides of the hill are covered with vineyards and fig-trees. We were 
at the foot of the hill between ten and eleven o’clock. It rises about 
500 or 600 feet above the plain. Onits summit is asmall village. The 
houses, though dirty and poor, have a massive appearance ; they are 
formed, in part, of actual excavations in the rock. We went into one 
of them, and I remember seeing in the principal room “two women 
grinding at one mill.” The houses appear to have been built of ancient 
materials, even if they are not of any considerable antiquity as they 
stand. But perhaps these very houses were standing in the time of 
Christ, and I do not know of any reason why they may not have been 
standing in the time of Samuel himself, whose name is associated with 
the hill. Whether, indeed, the village on the summit of Neby Samiv 
represents the ancient Mizpeh or the ancient Ramathaim-Zophim, is 
a very thorny question ; great authorities are divided upon it ; perhaps 
we may get it settled by Lieut. Conder. Ancient tradition is in favour 
of identifying it with Ramah, and in the mosque—cnce a church—which 
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crowns the hill, there is a wooden box, which is declared to be Samuel’s 
tomb. This, of course, is incredible ; but below the chamber in which 


the box stands there is a cave, which may, perhaps, be the resting-place 
of the last of the Judges. From the flat roof of the mosque there is a 
noble view. South-east we saw the wild valley in which our guide had 
missed his way, and beyond it lay Jerusalem, with the great Church of the 


Sepulchre and the domes of mosques rising above the white roofs of the 


houses. Eastward of Jerusalem rose the Frank Mountain, and to the 
north-west of this the ridge near Bethlehem, from which we had just 
seen the Holy City ; far away in the east were the mountains of Moab, 
beyond the Dead Sea. To the north, quite near, was Gibeon, and in its 
neighbourhood other villages with less known names, and to the south- 
east of Gibeon, “Gibeah of Saul.” In the west we could see the 
Mediterranean, with the plain of Philistia lying along it, and the 
shining houses of Ramleh and Joppa. The impression of wildness and 
desolation which we had received on our way was strengthened by the 


view from the top of the hill, although there were patches that seemed 


richly cultivated. Ancient but, for the most part, ruined terraces could 
be seen in many directions. 


From Neby Samivil we rode to Gibeon, a distance of two or three 
miles. The village is beautifully situated on the summit of a hill. It 
is surrounded by a wall. This was one of the “ royal cities” in the 
time of Joshua, and it was here that God appeared to Solomon in a 
dream, and asked, “What shall I give thee?” The valley below the 
village is very fertile, and is under thorough cultivation. From Gibeon 
we rode northwards to Rafat and RAm Allah, leaving Beth-horon at some 
distance on our left. Our path was sometimes a mere hill track over 
broken ground ; sometimes it ran through fields of wheat. In most of 
the fields there were great heaps of large stones, which had been taken 
off the ground. I counted as many as twenty heaps in one field of very 
moderate size. Where stones had not been collected in this way, the 
crop was very thin and poor. 

At Ram Allah—a very clean, wholesome-looking village, inhabited by 
Christians, and having a large convent—our track struck eastwards to 
Bireh, the ancient Beeroth, one of the cities of the Gibeonites. The 
village is of considerable size; there are 700 or 800 inhabitants. A 
Gothic church, built by the Templars, lies in ruins, and near it there is a 
mosque over a fountain. There was a little inn near the fountain, and 
here we rested an hour or two to lunch. The coffee which they served 
us was capital. We were greatly entertained by the girls of the village, 
who were having a grand ‘‘ wash” at the fountain. They put the dirty 
clothes into the trough into which the water flowed, and beat them with 
clubs, joking with each other and laughing while they worked. They 
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seemed exceedingly good-natured, as well as exceedingly merry. When 
one girl had done the necessary beating, another would come and help 
her to ‘‘wring” the clothes out ; and when she had finished her bundle, 
a hand was always ready to assist in placing it on her head. 

Bireh lies on the main road between Jerusalem and the north of 
Palestine, and here it was arranged that we should meet Mr. Wells, 
Salem, and the baggage. After resting an hour or two, we started for 
Bethel, which lies about three miles away, and to the right of the 
main road. ‘The track leaves the road close to Bireh. 

At Bethel we encamped in an ancient reservoir. The massive 
masonry of its walls is, in parts, still sound and strong; in other 
parts it is much broken. The length of the reservoir is 314 feet, 
and the breadth 217. The bottom is covered with delicious grass. 
Near our tents was a spring of water, which filled a basin of con- 
siderable size; the women who came to water the cattle, dipped 
their jars into the basin, and filled a trough from which the cattle 
drank. One disorderly calf, trying to drink fromthe basin itself, 
slipped in, and was dragged out with considerable trouble. In the 
course of the afternoon I saw an Arab bathing in the basin. As we 
were to get our water from it, this was not a pleasant sight, especially 
as the man looked extremely dirty. But Salem showed me that there 
was a good current of water, and that the contents of the basin flowed 
off rapidly. This, I suppose, was the well at which Abraham and Jacob 
must often have watered their flocks. When we clambered out of the 
reservoir and wandered into the open country, I saw how thick the 
stones were lying, and it became evident that Jacob could have had no 
trouble in finding a stone for his pillow. 

The neighbourhood of the reservoir is covered with the ruins of the 
ancient Bethel—foundations, walls, and great heaps of stones. 

The present village consists of a few poor houses, which are evidently 
built out of the materials of larger and more ancient structures. I 


«observed stones with carving upon them on one wall. In another place 


1 observed the capitol of a marble column. In the walls of the well 
there are great blocks of marble. ‘There are the remains of a Greek 
church in the village ; the church is evidently erected upon the founda- 
tions of an older building. The domes and minarets of Jerusalem were 
distinctly visible, and through the transparent atmosphere their outlines 
were sharply cut against the southern sky. 

The next morning, Tuesday, April 22nd, we left Bethel at six o’clock. 
Our track lay among limestone hills of no great height; on many of 
them we noticed the remains of ancient terraces. After travelling, I 
think, for about four hours, we found ourselves in a very silent and 
donely valley. It seemed as though we had at last escaped from all the 
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tumult and restlessness of the world, and had found the very home of 
unbroken rest and peace. Here, on a small spur striking out from the 
ridge on the right, are the ruins of Shiloh. Numerous foundations 
identify the site of the city. We halted near a small mosque. I clam- 
bered’on to the roof to spend a quiet half-hour, thinking of the time 
when the ark was resting on the little hill above me, and soon found 
that ours was not the only party in the valley. A very fine tree rises in 
front of the mosque, and under its shadow there were five gentlemen, 
who were evidently ministers, and as evidently Americans. They were 
‘‘ doing” the country in a very systematic manner. One of them had a 
small Concordance in his hands, and had got it open at the word 
“Shiloh.” He gave all the references in succession: Joshua xviii. r— 
then one of his friends turned up the passage in his Bible and read, 
“ All Israel assembled together at Shiloh.” Joshua xviii. 8—then the 
next man read Joshua’s charge to the select men from each tribe, “ Go 
and walk through the land and describe it, and come again to me, that I 
may here cast lots for you before the Lord in Shiloh ;” and so they went 
through the twenty or thirty passages in which Shiloh is mentioned in 
the Old Testament. 

From Shiloh the track trends to the left, and continues for some time 
to lie among low hills like those which had been about us all the 
morning. In about an hour we struck the great road again, and very 
soon began to ascend a very difficult and rocky pass. It was curious to 
see how the horses scrambled up over the smooth, slanting blocks of 
stone. We were some time before we reached the summit, and as the 
day was becoming very warm, the ascent was rather wearying. I have 
“noted” that on each side of the pass the land was generally cultivated, 
and a considerable number of men were hard at work in the fields. 

When we reached the ridge the view was very striking. Below us lay 
the great plain of Samaria, seven miles in length and varying from a 
mile to two miles in breadth. It was covered from end to end with 
wheat and lentils, and here and there olive-trees rose out of the ripening 
corn. There was nota hedge or a wall, so far as we could see, to divide 
field from field ; the plain was one great unbroken sheet of fertility. It 
was a perfectly lovely sight. Villages were dotted over the neighbouring 
hills. 

The descent to the plain was made rapidly, and then we had a 
charming ride among the ripening crops until we reached the opening of 
a valley on the left. The entrance to the valley is guarded by two 
mountains ; the sides of the southern mountain were fairly covered with 
grass and bushes, the sides of the northern mountain were very bare. 
The sides of both are broken, so as to form something like the walls of a 
great amphitheatre, and here the tribes of Israel assembled—“ half of 
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them over against Mount Gerizim” on the south, “and half of them 
over against Mount Ebal” on the north, to listen to the blessings and 
curses of the law. 

Opposite the opening of the valley, and near to the foot of Gerizim, is 
the well on the wall of which our Lord Jesus sat while His disciples went 
into the city, a mile or two off, “to buy meat.” He was “weary,” for it 
was noon, and He had come over the pass which we had crossed an 
hour before. He was thirsty from heat and weariness, and when a 
woman came to draw water He asked her to let Him drink. How real 
and vivid the story became while we were sitting where He sat eighteen 
hundred years ago! We could almost see the. woman standing with 
her waterpot by her side ; we could almost hear her say, as she pointed 
to Mount Gerizim rising just behind her, “ Our fathers worshipped in 
this mountain.” The ancient masonry above ground is all swept away, 
but below the surface there is stonework of considerable antiquity. 
The opening of the well was covered with blocks of stone but on 
removing one of them and dropping a stone down, we found that the 
words of the woman are still true—“ the well is deep.” There has been 
a recent attempt to surround the well with a stone wall, but the wall 
remains unfinished. It seems only fitting that where our Lord uttered 
the great words: “The hour cometh when ye shall neither in this 
mountain nor yet at Jerusalem worship the Father,” the attempt to 
honour a “holy place” should fail. 

About a hundred and fifty yards from the well, more or less, there is 
the tomb of Joseph. What can be seen is one of the ordinary tombs 
of the country. Mr. Rogers, Consul at Cairo, formerly Consul at 
Jerusalem, has built a wall round it to protect it. 

The Valley of Nablous, which, as I have said, turns to the left— 
westwards—from the great plain, is very beautiful. Fine hills rise on each 
side, and the valley is extraordinarily fertile. The valley is one great 
corn-field, broken by innumerable trees. In one part of the valley 
olive trees grow in a forest ; and besides these there are mulberry trees, 
lemon trees, and pomegranate trees. It is a perfect Paradise. The 
woman who came to ‘draw water” at Jacob’s Well was probably 
fetching it for men who were at work somewhere in the valley, nearer 
to the well than to the city. 

Nablous is a bright-looking city ; the white domes of its houses 
and the graceful minarets of its mosques rise out of a sea of brilliant 
foliage. The town is surrounded with gardens and orchards. As 
soon as we had reached our camping-place, Mr. El Karey, the Arab 
missionary, came to us. Friends in England had written to him to 
say that we were coming; and he told us that he had been looking 
for us for three weeks. Mr. El Karey was educated at Regent’s Park 
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College, married an English lady, and is now working among his 
countrymen in Palestine and the neighbouring districts. He told us that 
it is his habit every few months to mount his horse and go off to the 


desert, and there he lives for a fortnight or three weeks at a time with 


the Bedouin, to whom he preaches Christ. 

He was good enough to accompany us to the Samaritan synagogue—a 
very small, mean building in the heart of the town, where the famous 
Samaritan Codex is kept. This is an ancient copy of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, written, as the Samaritans say, 1500 years before Christ ; 
its realage is undetermined. ‘The high priest who has charge of the 
precious manuscript produced at first a manuscript of much inferior 
interest. We saw that El Karey was remonstrating with him, and we 
asked what was the matter. We were told that the old fox thought that 
he could satisfy us with showing us something less sacred than the great 
Codex. When our friend protested, he asked, “ Will there be good 
backsheesh ?” El Karey said “ Yes,” and asked whether we should be 
willing to give four francs—a franc apiece—to see the real manuscript. 
After the priest. was satisfied that he was to receive this wonderful 
reward, he produced it. It is written on vellum, and rolled up in a 
silver cylinder, about thirty inches in length and ten inches in 
diameter. The cylinder is covered with most curious representations 
of every part of the ancient tabernacle and every utensil that was used 
in it. If the cylinder could claim any great antiquity these representa- 
tions would be of great value; but it has been declared by some 
authorities to be Venetian work of the fourteenth or fifteenth century. 

The town is not very interesting. El Karey, who holds some official 
position—which he says is a protection to him in his mission work— 
thinks that it contains a population of 8,o0oo males. It struck me as a 
droll illustration of Eastern contempt for women, that women should not 
even be counted as part of the population. However, he assured me 
that they counted only the men. Mrs. Fl Karey, whose position must be 
a very lonely one, is trying to give the women that secular and religious 
teaching which, if they receive it, will perhaps secure for them greater 
respect. 
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UNITARIAN CRITICISM ON THE CONGREGATIONAL 
Union Lecture FOR 1875. 
THIRD ARTICLE. 


NDERLYING the whole of the modern controversy on the 
Atonement, there are conflicting conceptions of the relations of 
God to the eternal Law of Righteousness. ‘To the writers both of the 
Old Testament and the New, God is very great. To obey Him is our 
supreme duty. His awful majesty is derived not so much from His 
power, His wisdom, His eternal existence, His omnipresence, as from 
His moral authority over all His creatures. He is Lord of all—Lord by 
right, and not merely by might. Some of the older Calvinistic theolo- 
gians, following the lead of some of the most illustrious of the school- 
men, contended that the divine Will is the fountain of moral law. 
Precisely the opposite error is maintained by those authors whom I had 
chiefly in view when writing the Congregational Union Lecture. They 
represent the eternal Law of Righteousness as absolutely independent 
of the divine Will. The great laws of the spiritual universe are described 
as being what they are, of themselves, of necessity. ‘‘In perfect 
harmony with the divine Will, they are, nevertheless, zzdependent even of 
it; and as they were not created, so they cannot be annulled or altered 
even by the Almighty.” But as soon as the eternal édentity of the Law 
of Righteousness and the Will of God is dissolved, the whole order of 
the moral universe falls to pieces. ‘The Will of God loses all its moral 
authority and becomes a mere Will—a will likeour own. On the theory 
of the few Calvinistic theologians to whom I have referred, the Will of 
God may enforce obedience to its commands by superior power, but can 
claim no moral submission. On the modern theory, the commands of 
God are morally enforced, not in His own name, but in the name of a 
higher law, of which He is but the Minister. On both theories the 
unique glory of God is obscured, and even extinguished. 
The modern theory is stated with admirable clearness in Dr. Young’s 
“ Light and Life of Men;” and in the Lectures I quoted some of the 
most characteristic and vigorous passages in which the theory is main- 
tained. The following extract, which I discussed at some length, con- 
tains a statement of Dr. Young’s position. Referring to the immutable 
laws of the spiritual universe, he says :— 


“ Defender or avenger they have none, and they need none. Without aid 
from any quarter they avenge themselves, and exact, and continue without 
fail to exact, so long as the evil remains, the amount of penalty—visible or 
invisible—to the veriest jot and tittle, which the deed of violation deserves. 
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Essentially and perfectly wise and right, they are irresistible in the case of 
the obedient and the rebellious alike. There is no formal trial of the criminal, 
there is no need for investigating the question and determining the amount 
of guilt or of innocence. Without inquiry, and without effort, each case 
discovers and exposes itself. No judicial verdict is pronounced, and no 
officer of justice is appointed to carry out the sentence ; but at once, punish- 
ment or reward, viszble or invisible, or both, dispenses itself, and in the 
amount in which either is merited. Spiritual laws are self-acting ; with all 
their penalties and sanctions they are immediately self-acting, and without 
the remotest possibility of failure or mistake.” * 


I endeavoured to show that this account of ‘‘ spiritual laws” ignores 
the difference between the laws which ought to guide, but which often 
fail to guide, the conduct of free agents, and the laws which determine 
the sequence of the phenomena of the material universe. “ Ethical 
laws are simply imperative, and they may be defied or disobeyed. It is 
a law that men should be truthful, just, kindly, and devout ; but large 
numbers of men are untruthful, unjust, cruel, and profane.’ The fre- 
cepts of the eternal Law of Righteousness are not “self-acting ;”’ they 
require the free concurrence of moral agents. 

I also endeavoured to show that the “ visible” penalties of wrong- 
doing which, according to Dr. Young, are universally and invariably 
inflicted, are, in the case of some men, alleviated, and even escaped, while 
they are exacted to the “‘veriest jot and tittle” in the case of others.+ 

Further, I asked, how is the Remission of Sins possible, if ‘‘ punishment 
or reward, visible or invisible, or both, dispenses itself, and in the amount 
in which either is merited”? The Remission of Sins is not to be abso- 
lutely identified with escape from the penalties of sin ; but if a//the 
penalties of sin are remorselessly and relentlessly inflicted by ‘“self- 
acting”’ spiritual laws, the Divine forgiveness does not appear to be very 
effective. ‘To this I may add that the most terrible penalty of sin con- 
sists in the antagonism of God to the soul which sins. This, too, as Dr. 
Young would probably contend, is involuntary—the necessary result of 
spiritual laws which God did not create and cannotannul. It ceases when 
the sinful soul ceases to be sinful, and not till then. And its cessation is 
as involuntary as its commencement and continuance ; God’s thoughts 
of a man necessarily change when the man changes. But here, again, 
there is no forgiveness. All the Divine antagonism which the man 
deserved he has endured. Its penalty has been exacted “to the 
veriest jot and tittle.’ The theory destroys the possibility of the 
Remission of Sins. 

How does “C.F.B.,” in the Zzguirer, deal with my reply to Dr. Young ? 


* “The Life and Light of Men,” pp. 87, 88, quoted in ‘‘ The Atonement,” p. 318. 
+ ‘‘The Atonement,” pp. 321—326. 
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He begins by quoting part of the passage from Dr. Young which I have 
given above ; but he begins with the sentence which follows the first 
words I have italicised. What he quotes contains, perhaps, a sufficiently 
vigorous statement of Dr. Young’s theory ; but the statement certainly 
loses something in definiteness and energy by the omission of the 
sentence which he has not reproduced. The comments which “C. F. B.” 
makes upon my reply deserve to be quoted at length :— 


“Mr. Dale] endeavours to show the fallacy of this view, and supposes 
several cases in which it would, he thinks, be difficult to reconcile this theory 
with the actual facts of human life. But however difficult it may appear, we 
are assured that the difficulty arises from an inadequate knowledge, and im- 
perfect, short-sighted judgment. At present those of us who have the keenest 
vision ‘see through a glass darkly, and ‘ know but in part.’ The just inference 
from Mr. Dale’s argument is, that the natural Providence of God fails to 
maintain the just rule of its Author—the moral laws fail to vindicate their 
authority. Weare profoundly convinced that it is not so, and are reminded of 
the emphatic declaration of the Apostle, ‘ Be not deceived, God is not mocked; 
for whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also reap. He that soweth to the 
flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption, and he that soweth to the Spirit shall 
of the Spirit reap life everlasting.’ This is the ‘ eternal law of righteousness,’ 
and it is inconsistent with any idea of the transference of punishment. The 
providence of God has linked together sin and suffering, and that sequence, 
we believe, is never broken. The moral law is never inoperative. The con- 
nection between wrong-doing and suffering is more real and intimate than 
many of us suppose. It is a fatal objection to the doctrine of Atonement that 
it breaks the chain of cause and effect in the moral order of the world. It 
provides a means of escape to the sinner from the consequences of his sin by 
punishing the innocent in his stead. By this evasion, this caricature of 
justice, it assumes to vindicate the moral law, while in reality it perpetrates 
in the name of justice a great injustice. We hold with Dr. Young that the 
moral and spiritual laws are their own avengers, and in any case where they 
may appear to halt, it is wiser and more reverent to conclude that the apparent 
defect is owing to our limited knowledge, and not to any failure or infirmity 
in the moral rule of God. Mr. Dale makesa great deal of Dr. Young’s 
phrase, ‘sed/-acting spiritual laws.’ The author of the ‘ Life and Light of 
Men, means, as we apprehend him, that the moral and spiritual laws, like 
the physical laws, are their own avengers; they do not need any evasive 
theory of substitution to vindicate their authority, but are really operative 
when to us they do not appear to be so. In no instance is God mocked, or 
His law set aside. Dr. Young did not mean anything so absurd as that the 
spiritual laws created themselves, and act independently of God. He is their 
author ; they are the expression of His will, the symbols of His authority, and 
are sustained by His ceaseless energy. Mr. Dale argues at considerable 
length, to show that justice is not meted out as it should be in the moral order 
ofthe world. But does Mr. Dale really know what punishment is deserved 
or inflicted in any instance’ Can he take in all the consequences to the 
offender of any single act of transgression. Until he can, he is unable to say 
that the ethical laws inadequately avenge themselves.” 
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The reviewer fails to grasp the theory of Dr. Young, as well as the 
theory of the Lectures. He says: “ Dr. Young did not mean anything 
so absurd as that the spiritual laws created themselves, and act inde- 
pendently of God. He és their author; they are the expression of His 
will, the symbols of His authority, and are sustained by His ceaséless 
energy.” 

Dr. Young says: “ They are what they are of themselves, of necessity. 
. » « + The laws of the spiritual universe do not depend even on the 
highest will. . . . In perfect harmony with the Divine will, they are 
nevertheless independent of it.” The reviewer is not at liberty to con- 
struct a theory for Dr. Young, merely because he thinks that the theory 
which Dr. Young has constructed for himself, and expressed with per- 
fect precision, is “absurd.” “Absurd,” it is not. Dr. Young is too 
clear and vigorous a thinker for any of his speculations to deserve so 
contumelious an epithet. 

He is equally at fault when he informs his readers that “ Mr. Dale 
argues at considerable length, to show that justice is not meted out as it 
should be in the moral order of the world.” This is a perfectly delicious 
statement. What I try to show “ at considerable length” is, that 
“justice is not meted out . . . . in the moral order of the world” zz 
a way that at all corresponds to the theory of Dr. Young. It is 
Dr. Young—not the Lecturer—who maintains that “ punishment or 
reward, visible or invisible, or both, dispenses itself, and in the amount 
in which either is merited ;” and because the Lecturer shows that the 
physical penalties of certain forms of sin torture and destroy an inhabitant 
of Fiji while they are alleviated, and almost wholly averted, by the 
resources which science and wealth place at the disposal of a European ; 
that one merchant who is guilty of gross fraud escapes detection, 
while another who is guilty of precisely the same crime, is accidentally 
discovered, and expiates his offence by long years of disgrace and 
misery ; that a lad who has no friends is ruined for life by a single act 
of folly and sin, while another who may have been his confederate 
in wrongdoing, is rescued by the energy and constancy of human 
affection, recovers his reputation, and after long years of prosperity and 
honour, leaves behind him a name which his children are proud to bear ; 
—because, in short, I dilated on those obvious inequalities in the distri- 
bution of health, wealth, and happiness which have been the theme of 
moralists in all countries and in all times, and attempted to show that 
‘‘the amount of penalty—zviscble and invistble—to the veriest jot and 
tittle which the deed of violation deserves,” is not inflicted on every 
offence against the moral law ; that notorious facts open to every man’s 
observation demonstrate that it is not true, as the theory I was contest- 
ing affirms, that ‘‘ af o2ce, punishment or reward, visible or invisible, or 
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both, dispenses itself, and in the amount in which either is merited,”— 
““C. F. B.” edifies his readers by telling them that “ Mr. Dale argues at 
considerable length to show that justice is not meted out as it should be 
in the moral order of the world.” 

My reviewer holds, with Dr. Young, “that the moral and spiritual 
laws are their own avengers”—(though, by the way, he says a few lines 
further down that they are “sustained by [God’s] ceaseless energy ”)— 
“and in any case where they may appear to halt, it is wiser and more 
reverent to conclude that the apparent defect is owing to our limited 
knowledge, and not to any failure or infirmity in the moral rule of God.” 
But on the theory which the reviewer says he holds, the adequate penalty 
—‘‘ visible and invisible—to the veriest jot or tittle ”—is always exacted. 
If the “visible” penalty is sometimes exacted in full and sometimes 
reduced to practical insignificance, the “reverence” which my reviewer 
recommends, requires us to conclude,—wot “that the apparent defect 
is owing to our limited knowledge,”—but that the theory which affirms 
the uniform. and instantaneous and complete exaction of the visible 
penalty is false. To hold to the theory in the face of the facts which 
contradict it, shows very great “reverence ’’—excessive reverence, 
indeed—for our own speculations; but this is’ not the kind of 
‘“* reverence,”’ I imagine, which the reviewer intended to encourage. 
The facts which I have alleged prove no “failure or infirmity in the 
moral rule of God;” they only prove that the theory of the moral 
universe which I am combating is untenable. 

The difficulty about the possibility of the Remission of Sins which is 
involved in this theory “ C. F. B.” does not solve. Later in the article 
he states that ‘repentance is the only condition of forgiveness, and 
that God is ever able and willing to forgive.” I should very much like 
to see a treatise on the Forgiveness of Sins, in which it should be 
maintained that all the loss and suffering which sin deserves are always 
inflicted on the sinner. 


I must now turn to Mr. Gordon’s article in the Zheological Review. 
Mr. Gordon complains that the Lecturer ‘‘ confines attention to only 


one view of {the death of Christ] as held by those on the side of the 
question opposite to his. The view which he exclusively attributes to 


his opponents may be called the Moral one. He thus speaks of those 
from whom he differs: ‘Theologians who maintain that the only purpose 


for which Christ died was to appeal to the moral and spiritual nature 


of man, and to impress the human heart with sorrow for sin and the 
love of God.’ This limitation of the interpretation of those who reject 
the orthodox scheme of the Atonement is singularly incorrect.” * 


* Theological Review, January, 1876, pp. 30, 31. 
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The reply to this charge is very simple. To whatever extent the 
Evangelical theory of the Atonement is imperilled among those who are 
associated with Evangelical Churches, the peril arises from the earnest- 
ness and fervour with which during the last quarter of a century the 
moral view of the Atonement has been advocated by a succession of 
powerful theological writers. So far as the Lectures are controversial, 
my chief controversy was with the writers by whom this view is main- 
tained. Other theories are noticed very incidentally. Nordo I suppose 
that I was under any obligation to notice them more fully. Practically, 
among those who acknowledge the divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ 
the whole controversy on the Atonement turns upon the question, 
“Whether the death of Christ has a direct relation to the forgiveness of 
sins, or whether it was simply a great appeal of the Divine love to the 
hurnan race—‘ God's method of conquering the human heart.’”* Mr. 
Gordon proceeds to say that— 


“Tt is a marked peculiarity of such persons [#.e. of those who reject the 
orthodox scheme of the Atonement], that whereas orthodoxy acknowledges 
but one line of interpretation, they regard the death of Christ as expressive 
of very various purposes which it was understood to serve. Mr. Dale appears 
to be not unaware of this peculiarity, for he frequently alludes to other views 
of the death of Christ than the moral one, as subjects for hostile criticism; 
but he never gives the benefit of those views to his possible opponents, as 
modifying the idea that they are always chargeable with the consequences of 
the moral theory alone. Now a broad distinction exists between the prac- 
tical use we make of the death of Christ and the uses which are made of it in 
the New Testament. That use may be entirely moral, but the uses of those 
who lived in the first age of Christianity may have been of a different kind. 
We must take into account their circumstances as dissimilar from ours, and 
judge accordingly. When the question is, how certain passages of the New 
Testament are to be understood, we must transfer ourselves to the position of 
those by, and to, and of whom those passages were written, in order to 
obtain a right understanding of such question.” + 


Nothing could be better than the general principle which Mr. Gordon 
asserts, although in the course of the paragraph there are one or two 
very curious statements. ‘That ‘‘ orthodoxy acknowledges but one line 





* The Atonement,” page 11. Lam glad to take this opportunity of removing a 
very erroneous impression. I find that some of my readers suppose that I deny alto- 


gether that the death of Christ was “a great appeal of the Divine love to the human 
heart.” What I deny is that the death of Christ was ‘ simply” that. Idid not think 


it necessary to illustrate its power as an appeal to all the deepest elements of the 
moral and spiritual life of man; that power is recognised by those for whom the 
Lectures were chiefly written. It is possible that I may avail myself of another oppor- 
tunity for showing that the recognition of the objective purpose of our Lord’s death 
immensely augments its subjective influence. I think I might go further, and say that 
this recognition—in some form—is essential to its subjective influence, 


+ Theological Review, p. 31. 
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of interpretation ” is an error so flagrant that I can account for it only in 
one way. olemically, orthodoxy has to insist continually on the 
expiatory purposes of our Lord’s death, because this is the one purpose 
of it which those who reject the orthodox creed are incessantly 
challenging ; but when orthodoxy is sitting quietly at home instead of 
fighting against its foes, there are many other purposes on which it 
delights to dwell. Mr. Gordon during the last thirty years has known 
very much more of the polemics of orthodoxy than of its more peaceful 
forms of activity. He thinks that orthodoxy insists on only “one line 
of interpretation,” because among the many aspects of the death of 
Christ which orthodoxy illustrates, there is just one to which he and 
his friends are constantly objecting. 

I am very glad that, speaking in the name of his friends, he recog- 
nises so clearly the “broad distinction between the practical use we 
make of the death of Christ and the uses which are made of it in the 
New Testament.” This is what zwe—we Evangelicals, I mean—are 
continually telling them. It is true, however, that there are some 
“uses” to which the Death of Christ is put in the new Testament, 
with which we are no longer familiar. ‘The death of Christ is appealed to 
in the New Testament in order to recall to their allegiance to the new faith 
those Jewish converts who were drifting into apostasy ; and then the 
efficacy of the one great Sacrifice is contrasted with the inefficiency of 
the symbolic offerings of the old Law. It is also appealed to as affirming 
the disappearance of the separation between the elect race and the 
heathen world. Ina sense these uses have become obsolete. We are 
no longer under the spell of the Temple and the altar. Instead of 
finding it difficult to believe that Gentiles as well as Jews should receive 
all the blessings of the Christian faith, and inherit in a nobler form the 
prerogatives of the descendants of Abraham, there are some of us who 
seem to think it almost incredible that the descendants of Abraham 
should have any share in the prerogatives of the Gentiles. Our narrow- 
ness appears, not in connection with the conversion of the Gentiles, 
but with the conversion of the Jews. But what was there in the death 
of Christ which enabled the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews to tell 
Jewish Christians that the Mosaic sacrifices had now lost their signifi- 
cance and sacredness, and that to those who reject Christ “there 
remaineth no more sacrifice for sin, but a certain fearful looking for of 
judgment and fiery indignation”? And what was there in it which 
enabled St. Paul to affirm that with the death of Christ the ancient 
distinction between Jew and Gentile vanished ? That historical sense 
which discriminates between the transitory and permanent uses of our 
Lord’s death, requires us to explain how it happened that His death ever 
had the ‘‘ use ” which has now passed away. 
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Further, dissimilar as were the circumstances of the early Church to 
ours, is there anything in the dissimilarity to justify the discontinuance 
of that “use” of the death of Christ which directly connects it with the 
forgiveness of sins? Has human guilt or divine justice become obsolete? 
If the death of Christ was the objective ground on which God forgave 
sin eighteen centuries ago, can any reason be alleged why it is not the 
objective ground still? Mr. Gordon’s principle isa very sound one, but 
he has not shown how it touches the position asserted in the Lectures. 

Some of the objections which are urged most strenuously both in the 
Inquirer and in the Theological Review are objections to the Evangelical 
doctrine of the Person of Christ rather than objections to the doctrine 
of the Atonement. These I pass over. One passage in Mr. Gordon’s 
article, however, seems to require a brief notice. In reply to a well- 
known passage of Mr. Martineau’s, I said, ‘He must not discuss the 
Evangelical theory of the Atonement on the Unitarian theory of the 
Personal Christ.”* Mr. Gordon objects :— 


“What he here calls ‘the Unitarian theory of the Person of Christ, the 
theory of His humanity, has been understood by all parties in this controversy 
to account for the possibility as well as to describe the nature of His 
sufferings. Whatever merit was derived from the Deity, it was as a man, not 


as God, that He died.” { 


The “ Unitarian theory” of the person of Christ, however, is that 
our Lord was man and not God ; the Trinitarian theory is that He was 
a Divine Person, who assumed the nature of man. The Person who 
suffered was divine, although the nature which rendered Him capable 
of that specific kind of suffering was human. The Incarnation is, no 
doubt, an impenetrable mystery ; but the particular objection raised 
by Mr. Gordon to the Evangelical theory of the Atonement may, I 
think, be disposed of without difficulty. Man may be conceived of as 
a spiritual personality, invested with a physical organisation analogous 
to that of the inferior animals. For the moment, it is unnecessary to 
discuss whether the hypothesis is true; it is, at least, intelligible. It 
is the physical organisation—the animal nature of man—which renders 
him capable of physical pain. But when Mr. Gordon is speaking of 
Polycarp’s martyrdom, would he say that it was only an animal that 
suffered ? Was it not Polycarp himself, a man, a saint, who suffered ? 
And so those who believe in the divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ 
affirm that it was the Son of God, the Eternal Word, God manifest in 
the flesh,who endured the shame and agony, and desertion and death of 
the cross, though it is true that He had become capable of enduring 
all this by virtue of His assumption of our nature. 





* “The Atonement,” page 394. t+ Theological Review, page 42. 
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I very much regret that neither Mr. Gordon, nor any of my other 
critics who have contested the legitimacy of the argument by which I 
have endeavoured to show that “whatever moral element there is in 
punishment itself—as punishment—is derived from the person or power 
that inflicts it,” have attempted to show where the argument breaks 
down.* This principle lies very near the foundation of the whole of 
that part of the theory of the Lectures which illustrates the Atonement 
from the relation of our Lord Jesus Christ to Moral Law.t I am very 
conscious that in all speculations of this order it is easy for a solitary 
thinker to miss his way ; and I should, therefore, be more than thankful 
for frank and thorough criticism of the position which I have attempted 
to maintain. Simply to assert that “the principle that sin deserves 
punishment” can only be asserted “‘ by punishing it,” is not criticism. 
Mr. Gordon might even have contended that the mere act of forgiveness, 
apart from Atonement, the authoritative cancelling of the penalties of sin 
when the sinner repents of sin, is in itself an assertion of the principle. If 
no punishment is deserved, no punishment can be remitted, and nothing 
can be required as the condition of remission; the simple remission of 
penalty on condition of repentance is,therefore, in some sense, an assertion 
that sin deserves punishment. I should, in that case, have had to inquire 
whether suchan assertion of the principle was adequate. But he leaves 
my whole argument on this question untouched, and simply denies my 
conclusion. 

Mr. Gordon will, I trust, allow me to say before closing this paper 


* “The Atonement,” pp. 385—39I: 

+ The writer of the generous article in the British Quarterly for April also demurs 
to my conclusion. I wish he had investigated the argument on which it rests, 

Both he and the writer of a very able notice of the Lectures which appeared in the 
British and Foreign Evangelical Review some months ago, have pointed out an omission 
in the development of the line of thought in Lecture IX. I have quoted passages from the 
Gospels and the apostolic Epistles, in which the Lord Jesus Christ is represented as the 
Moral Ruler of the human race, and { have also inferred the relation of Christ to the eter- 
nal Law of Righteousness, from the relation of God to that law. It is objected that the 
quotations refer to the Mediatorial rulership which Christ received subsequent to His 
Mediatorial work on earth, and that my second argument establishes for Christ a Aomo- 
ousian but not a hyfostatical rulership. I cannot reply fully to these objections in 
anote. The principle underlying my whole argument is stated incidentally on page 6 of 
the Lectures—the revealed relations of the Persons of theTrinity to mankind ‘‘are con- 
ditioned by relations deeper than themselves.” I ought to have developed this principle 
in the ninth lecture. All that Christ is to us has its root, I believe, in the eternal 
mutual relations of the Persons of the Trinity. There is no readjustment of those 
relations, but simply a manifestation of them, in the historical Christian revelation. 
The present glory of Christ is essestially the glory which He had with the Father 
before the foundation of the world, with the addition of new elements arising from His 
mediatorial work. Mediatorial work was accomplished by Him because He was 
always and essentially the Mediatorial Person. 
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that I read with the deepest interest the paragraphs on pages 31, 32 of 
his article, in which he recognises the representative and sacrificial 
character attributed to the death of our Lord Jesus Christ in the New 
Testament—passages which are too brief, indeed, to enable me to form 
any definite opinion as to Mr. Gordon’s own position in relation to this 
great mystery, but which seem to indicate that on some points he 
approaches nearer the Evangelical theory than I should have supposed 
from the rest of what he has written. There are one or two other sentences 
which look in the same direction. Among the blessed surprises of the 
life beyond death will be the discovery that those who seemed to be 
most remote in theological opinion were very near in religious faith ; 
and the longer I live the more eager I become to discover in those to 
whom I am opposed in controversy the faintest sign of that deeper 
unity. 


———-+ ooo! e—_—_—_ 


Tue New TesTAMENT THEORY OF SANCTIFICATION. 


IV.—CHRISTIAN HOLINESS THE MANIFESTATION OF THE LIFE 
OF CHRIST. 


OLINESS is the attribute of persons, places, times, or things, 
set apart by the will of God from common uses, and devoted to 
Himself. The Jews were a “holy nation ;” for their national polity 
was divine, instead of being the construction of political sagacity 
or the growth of their national history ; and by the divine appointment 
the end of their national existence was not to create or to enjoy mate- 
rial wealth, or to achieve military glory, or to promote intellectual cul- 
ture, but to receive and preserve a supernatural revelation, and so to 
prepare for the establishment of the true and enduring kingdom of God on 
earth. The priests were “ holy” and the Levites were “ holy,” for they 
were called of God to maintain the ritual of His Temple, and to be the 
administrators of His law. The Temple was ‘ holy,” because God had 
made it His palace ; and the meanest utensils used in the services of 
the Temple were “ holy,” because these services were appointed by God 
Himself, and were celebrated in God’s honour. The Sabbath was a 
“holy” day, for it was a rest which God had commanded, and which 
commemorated the completion of that divine work by which the world 
was prepared to be the home of the human race. 

To the Jewish people the idea of “holiness” was illustrated and 
made familiar by the whole of their national history, and by the most 
characteristic of their national institutions and customs. It included 
consecration to God’s service, and consecration to God’s service in 
obedience to a clear expression of God’s will. No man could take the 
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honour of the priesthood upon himself; a divine call was necessary. 
No nation could constitute itself an holy nation by its own act; holi- 
ness was the prerogative of the elect race. No building could be made 
a temple by the mere wish of those who erected it, or by enriching it 
with splendid ornaments, or by “consecrating” it with solemn and 
august ceremonies ; the Temple was the place which the Lord “had 
chosen, to put His name there.” No day could be made a holy day 
by the will of king, priest, or people ; the holy days were those days in 
the life of man which God had claimed as His own. 

It is in harmony with this idea of holiness that ‘* saints”—the ‘‘holy” 
persons of these Christian times—are so often described in the New 
Testament as being “ elect,” “called,” and, more specifically, “called 
of God.” 

They could not become “holy ” persons by their own choice merely, 
any more than a number of men in Jewish times could have constituted 
themselves a “‘ holy priesthood” by an agreement among themselves 
that they would give up their secular life and offer sacrifices ; or any 
more thari a building—no matter how costly and magnificent—could 
have been made a temple by the mere will of the people who built it. 

There is another way in which the writers of the New Testament 
describe ‘‘holy” persons ; they are ‘the saints in Christ Jesus ;” they 
are ‘‘the saints and faithful brethren in Christ ;” they are described as 
having been “chosen in Him before the foundation of the world.” 
In fact, their relation to Christ, whatever it may be, appears to be so 
intimate that they are ‘‘elect,” “ called,” “ chosen,” “holy”? because 
of their relation to Him. The temple sanctifies the gold of the temple ; 
the altar sanctifies the gift that is upon it. Christ being pre-eminently 
the “elect” of God, the ‘called of God,” the ‘‘chosen of God,” 
those who are “in Christ” share, though in an inferior form, His 
great prerogatives ; they, too, are “ holy,” even as He is holy. 

This idea of being “in Christ” seems inseparable from the New 
Testament conception of holiness. The conditions of sanctification 
are not fulfilled when we have accepted Him as our Prince, and made 
His will the law of our life; nor are they fulfilled when we have 
accepted Him as our Master and Owner, and set aside all our personal 
affairs and pursuits in order that we may please and serve Him. What 
some would describe as holiness of position or relation is dependent 
upon our being ‘‘in Christ ;” and all that we mean by sanctification is 
dependent upon being “in Him.” 

There are many very remarkable sayings in the New Testament about 
this relation of ours to Christ. It is attributed to those who are only just 
Christians—Christians with very little Christian knowledge, and with a 
great deal of unchristian temper. Those whom the Apostle cannot 
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address as “ spiritual” men, but whom he calls ‘ carnal,” and who, as 
Christians, are not strong men, but mere ‘‘ babes,” are, nevertheless, 
“babes in Christ.” And yet if any man be in Christ at all ‘“heisa 
new creature; old things are passed away, behold, all things have 
become new.” We are required to “‘ walk in Him;” we are “ blessed 
with all spiritual blessings . . . in Christ ;” we are ‘‘ complete in Him ;” 
and the very goal and triumph of the Christian life is “to be found 
in Him.” 

The passages which I have quoted are from St. Paul, and I might 
have quoted fifty more. There are similar passages about abiding in 
Christ in the General Epistle of St. John. ‘“ Whoso keepeth His Word, 
in him verily is the love of God perfected : hereby know we that we are 
_ in Him.” “ He that saith he abideth in Him, ought himself also so to 
walk even as He walked.” “ As the same anointing teacheth you of all 
things, and is truth, and is no lie, and even as it hath taught you, ye 
shall abide in Him.” “And now, little children, abide in Him.” 
“‘Whosoever abideth in Him, sinneth not.” St. John also speaks 
several times about our abiding in God. 

In more than one well-known passage in St. Paul’s writings the idea 
is drawn out into a noble metaphor: “ As we have many members in 
one body, and all members have not the same office, so we, being many, 
are one body in Christ, and every one members one of another ;’’ God 
made Christ “ the head over all things to the Church, which is His body, 
the fulness of Him that filleth all in all.” 

It is a very shallow criticism which seizes one of these metaphorical 
passages and argues that since a similar metaphor has been often used 
to illustrate the interdependence of the various ranks and orders of the 
State, there is no reason to suppose that there is anything unique or 
mystical in the relation between the Church and Christ, which the 
metaphor is intended to set forth. No doubt the metaphor had been 
used before the Apostle’s time, as it has been often used since, to assert 
the great truth that in a complex social order all classes are necessary 
to each other—as necessary as the eye to the hand, or the hand to the 
foot. It had been used to illustrate relations which are not mystical, 
though they touch some of the great mysteries of human life and 
destiny. But if the Apostle wanted a metaphor to illustrate relations of 
a far more intimate kind—relations that were mystical in the highest 
sense—where was he to find one more to his purpose? Whether or 
not, in his hands, it was put to the higher use, is to be determined by 
his method of treating it, and by his general system of thought. Now, 
no catena of quotations can give an adequate impression of the great 
prominence which this conception of our relation to Christ occupies in 
St. Paul’s writings. It penetrates them through and through. It is 
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constantly reappearing in every possible form—in quiet doctrinal state- 
ments, in prayers, in menaces, in precepts for the ordering of the 
Christian life, in his descriptions of his friends, in his account of his 
work, his sufferings, and his inner experience, in his definitions of the 
Universal Church, and in his definitions of the organised bodies of 
believers in particular cities. The way in which he speaks of himself 
as being “in Christ,” and of other Christian people as being “in 
Christ,” shows that he thought of the Life of Christ as the spiritual 
force which is revealed in the power and perfection of the Church and 
of its individual members. 

To allege that nothing more is meant than that the Lord Jesus 
Christ gives strength to those who serve Him and trust in Him, is to 
leave the idiom of the Apostle’s thought and language unaccounted 
for. If this were all, it is hard to conceive why both his thought and 
language should not have assumed a much simpler form. The whole 
substance of apostolic teaching on the subject is contained in our 
Lord’s own discourse about the vine. He is the true vine, His disciples 
are the branches. If they abide in Him they bring forth much fruit ; 
apart from Him they can do nothing. The fruitis His rather than theirs ; 
it is the manifestation, not of their life, but of His own. So intimate 
is the union between Him and them, that so long as it continues they 
may ask what they will and it shall be done unto them. Their prayers 
are, in a sense, His prayers ; and the relation between Christ and those 
who really abide in Him, gives an intense reality to the words which 
occur in the same discourse, ‘‘ Whatsoever ye shall ask the Father zz 
My name, He will give it you.” This same relation is to be perfected 
in the answer to the prayer which our Lord offered when this discourse 
was finished, the prayer in which He asks that all who believe in Him 
“* may be one, as thou, Father, art in Me and I in Thee, that they also 
may be one in Us.” It is on the ground of this relation that He is able 
to say, “The glory which Thou hast given Me, I have given them, that 
they may be one even as We are one.” 

It is not, indeed, to be supposed that the union between the Lord 
Jesus Christ and those who abide in Him is of the same character as 
that between the Father and Himself; but it is a union not less real. He 
does not watch us from a distance and give us strength. We do not live 
“apart” from Him. We live in His life. His life is ours. Hence 
St. Paul was able to say, “I live: yet not I, but Christ liveth 
in me.” 

This living in Christ is" preceded by a death, in which all the possi- 
bilities of excellence which belonged to us apart from Him are 
renounced. ‘In me,” said the Apostle, “that is, in my flesh, dwelleth 
no good thing.” To learn this lesson is very hard. As the lesson is 
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sometimes taught by Christian theologians, it is intolerable and incre- 
dible. There are real virtues native to the soil of many human hearts 
—gentleness, courage, truthfulness, kindness, temperance, purity. I 
think I know what Augustine meant when he said that the virtues of 
the unregenerate are only splendid sins; but there can be no use in 
calling things by their wrong names. Virtue is virtue, wherever it is 
found ; and the severity of theologians is rebuked by the generosity of 
Christ, who, when He looked upon the young man that had kept the 
commandments from his very childhood, “loved him.” And yet when 
the supreme crisis comes, the soul renounces its strength as well as its 
weakness, its virtues as well as its vices ; in the radiance of that perfect 
life which is revealed in the perfection of Christ, all that is brightest 
and fairest in the natural order becomes dim. For His sake—‘‘ to be 
found in Him ”—now as well as at the last, the soul is willing to lose its 
own life, to go to execution bearing the cross. It longs to be crucified 
with Him, to be buried with Him, and to be able to reckon itself dead 
unto sin, but alive unto God through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

I said that the death of which the Apostle says so much in the sixth 
chapter of his Epistle to the Romans, frecedes the life in Christ, of which 
he also says so much both there and elsewhere. Ideally, this is an 
accurate mode of speech. The extent to which it is accurate in fact— 
or at least in the consciousness of Christian people—varies in different 
individuals. I have little doubt that in the initial act of faith in Christ 
there is a virtual surrender of the old and inferior life for the life which 
comes from Him; but this surrender is in innumerable cases very 
indistinct and incomplete. It becomes more and more earnest and 
definite as we come to know more about the greatness of the redemp- 
tion possible to us in Christ, and about the glory of that kingdom, to 
whose duties and blessedness alike we are unequal, except through the 
power of a life which is not our own. 

The truth is, that the facts of spiritual experience will never correspond 
to any theoretic order. There is no possibility of writing a book on “ the 
Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul,” that shall be true to its title. 
There are very many Christian people who have a perfect right to say 
that in a particular week, on a particular day, perhaps at a particular 
hour, they were “born again.” At a time they can fix they passed 
through a change, the significance of which was infinite, a change of 
which physical resurrection appears to them an imperfect symbol. In 
that week, on that day, at that hour, they degaz to live to God, and 
they have been living to Him ever since. The beginning of this life is 
most accurately called their new birth, and I have no sympathy with 
those who distrust the testimony which attaches this great and critical 
fact to a definite time. And yet, is there not a sense in which this 
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birth may be said to be actually vea/ised in character and history through- 
out the whole of our Christian life? The continuous reception of the 
life of God, does it not seem to some of us a perpetual birth? What 
took place, once for all, in the sphere of the spirit, is it not revealed 
more and more perfectly in consciousness as our years multiply? It 
would create great and mischievous confusion in our theological thought 
if we talked about being ‘“‘ born again” from moment to moment to 
the very end of our days; and yet is there not something in our 
spiritual consciousness which we feel would be very fairly expressed by 
language of this kind? And, on the other hand, the death unto sin 
which ideally precedes the new birth, is it not a perpetual dying? In 
some cases, as I know, the death seems complete at once. The 
entrance of some persons into the kingdom of God at the beginning 
of their religious life is so sudden, the transition from darkness to the 
light is so instantaneous, they have so keen a sense of the contrast 
between what they were and what they have become, that they feel as 
if the fulness of the divine life had come to them by a single act of 
God's grace; and there are some persons who at a later period of 
their religious history are conscious of an equally sudden renunciation 
and suppression of their baser life, which had long carried on a sharp 
conflict with the life that had come to them from God; the collapse is 
so instantaneous that they think the death is consummated, and that 
the ideal of the sixth chapter of the Romans has become a fact in their 
spiritual history. To inquire whether this world is a region in which 
ideals are ever perfectly translated into facts would be to open a con- 
troversy which must be reserved for another paper. For the moment I 
wish simply to anticipate a possible misunderstanding. I believe that 
actual death unto sin—death in the complete sense of the word—may 
not have been accomplished, and that yet a man may be really “alive 
unto God.” It is no answer to say that there can be no resurrection 
where there has been no death. When we are dealing with man in his 
relations of man to the sphere of the spirit, we are dealing with him 
under conditions very different from those which determine his relations ' 
to a lower sphere. 

If the last few paragraphs are dismissed as being mystical, let me 
attempt to put the truth in a concrete form. A man may say to 
himself: I am fortunate enough to have inherited a wholesome 
physical constitution: my brain is healthy ; my blood is fresh and 
pure. I am equally fortunate in my moral temperament. I have 
natural courage. I scorn a lie. My heart is easily touched by the 
sorrows of other men, and I have a spontaneous delight in their happi- 
ness and success. The infirmities of which I am conscious can be 
repressed, and I am strong enough to repress them. I will honestly 
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try to make the best of myself. I will live so far as I can with just, and 
honourable, and high-minded men. I will familiarise myself with great 
and beautiful examples of moral excellence. I will fill my imagination 
with the ideal grace and nobleness of character which are to be found in 
the writings of poets. I will place myself under a discipline which shall 
transform every right and generous impulse into a habit. I will give no 
air or freedom to those elements of my nature which are of evil omen. 
I will go further : to reinforce the infirmity of human nature I will 
cultivate religious sentiment, and subject myself to the influence of 
religious motive, and appeal to the power of God. My life is rooted in 
kindly earth; but it shall be open to the rain and dew, and light and 
warmth of heaven. In this way I hope to reach as near to the ideal of 
human character as is possible to me, at least on this side of death. 

But after a time he loses heart through the discovery of the im- 
measurable contrast between the transcendent perfection of Christ, and 
all that he can hope can be made of his own nature. He may be 
conscious of no failure in virtue, but he is keenly conscious of sin. He 
then learns that instead of developing by ethical and religious dis- 
cipline the possibilities of excellence in his own life and repressing its 
latent or active elements of evil, he can change his life for the life 
that is in Christ. A New Birth is possible. He accepts it. Henceforth 
he has a fresh aim ; his moral centre is changed. Instead of striving to 
stimulate and to perfect the possibilities of goodness which were 
native to him, he now endeavours to realise in character and conduct 
the new possibilities of goodness which came to him with his reception 
of the Life of Christ. Instead of striving towards an ideal excellence 
actually present to his own mind, he rejoices that as yet the ideal 
excellence is beyond the farthest reach of his vision. It is Christ’s ideal 
of perfection—not his own—which he now lives to fulfil. The possibility 
of reaching it is involved in the fact that he is “in Christ.” He has 
committed himself to the thought of Christ—as yet imperfectly appre- 
hended—concerning the form and contents of the perfection he is 
ultimately to reach, and where the thought of Christ is received the 
power of Christ accompanies it. He claims no credit for his moral and 
spiritual progress. ‘The ideal towards which he is moving is Christ’s ; the 
strength by which he is moving towards it is Christ’s. Christ is his 
Prince : what this means I have already endeavoured to illustrate. 
Christ is his Owner: what this means I have also endeavoured to 
illustrate. Christ is also the very root and fountain of his life. 

I think I do not under-estimate the immense advantages which a 
Christian man possesses if his original ethical nature is of a pure and 
noble kind. I think I could show how the resources of such a nature 
are taken up and transfigured by the diviner power which begins to act 
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in the New Birth. I see the apparent objections that could be raised 
to the statement that a Christian man ‘claims no credit for his moral 
and spiritual progress ”—objections derived from the doctrine of the 
Judgment, and of eternal rewards for earthly holiness and service, a 
doctrine which I very heartily believe. It is a grave omission that I 
have said nothing in this paper about the work of the Spirit in Sanctifica- 
tion. But it is necessary to say one thing at time ; and what I want to 
say now is that according to the New Testament theory of Sanctification 
our holiness is the manifestation of the power and perfection of Christ. 
The Church is His body, “the A/eroma of Him that filleth all in all.” 


——* Boot e—___ 


RELIqlous STRUGGLES IN GERMAN SWITZERLAND. 


HE crowds of tourists who yearly visit the picturesque towns of 
German Switzerland and wander through its peaceful valleys, have 
little or no idea that the whole region is the theatre of conflicts of no 
ordinary importance. Evangelical Christianity is there exposed to a 
series of fierce and persistent assaults. Professed friends are found 
allied with declared foes in the endeavour to discredit its doctrines and 
destroy its influence. And although its real friends are numerous, and 
are, in many cases, actively engaged in its defence, yet no united effort 
on any large scale has as yet been made to drive back the assailants, 
or to force the strongholds in which they have entrenched themselves. 
The position of the Christian Church in this part of Switzerland is thus 
most critical, and calls for the serious attention of all true soldiers of 
Jesus Christ. 

In attempting to portray the more general features of this struggle, we 
must bear in mind thatthe National Churches of the several Cantons 
have, from the time of the Reformation downwards, been in thorough 
subjection to the State. It can occasion no surprise to any that Zwingle, 
to whom these Churches mainly owe their existence, should have re- 
garded the magistrates’ power as ordained of God for the support as 
well as protection of Divine truth. A man who preached a crusade against 
his Catholic compatriots, and who died on the field of battle in the at- 
tempt to secure the triumph of the Gospel, was hardly likely to place the 
Churches which he founded on a satisfactory basis. This fatal error has 
affected the whole history of the German Swiss Churches, and hascontri- 
buted, along with the naturally conservative character of the people, to 
paralyse the religious community, and to reduce it to a condition of 
helplessness in presence of its wily and determined foes. 

The Protestant portion of German Switzerland is divided into thirteen 
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Cantons, or portions of Cantons, each of which has its own Church and 
its own history, but as Glaris and Schafthausen, St. Gall, Thurgau, Ap- 
penzell (Outer Rhodes), and the Grisons, adopted Zurich as their eccle- 
siastical authority, it will not be necessary to do more than glance 
at one or two recent changes and events that have occurred in connec- 
tion with them. The three Cantons of Berne, Zurich, and Basle are 
those which concentrate within themselves nearly all the activity, both 
religious and intellectual, of German Swiss Protestantism. To these, 
therefore, our chief attention must be directed. 

It would be tedious to give an account of the several Church consti- 
tutions of these three Cantons, as they were framed by the Reformers, 
and as they have continued with little or no change until recent times. 
Suffice it to say, that, though a certain amount of independent authority 
was guaranteed to the Churches, yet they were so essentially incorpo- 
rated with the State, as to be at the mercy of the party happening to be 
in power. but it is only of late, and since Radicalism has been in the 
ascendant, that attempts of any consequence have been made to modify 
the old ecclesiastical institutions. The prevailing notion at present is 
that the people are the sovereign power, and that they must therefore 
have full control over the Churches, both as regards the election of 
pastors and the ordinances of worship. ‘The authorities seem also to 
think that the model parishioner is not one who leads a sober and useful 
life, and is regular in his attendance at church, but one who fulfils his 
duties as an elector, and is sure to tender his vote on behalf of a pastor 
of liberal theological opinions. To try and secure his election is the 
ne plus ultra of piety. 

This introduction of universal suffrage into Church affairs is ac- 
companied by the abrogation of all confessions - of faith, and 
the consequent opening of the door to every kind of doctrine. And 
it requires but little penetration of mind to perceive that the aim 
of the present rulers of Protestant Switzerland is the annihilation 
of the Church as an institution seeking to quicken, direct, and in- 
tensify men’s religious faith. Evangelical pastors are occasionally 
elected in Zurich (it seems to be good policy to encourage this for a 
time, owing to the peculiar circumstances of the Canton), but elsewhere 
almost every living, as it becomes vacant, is filled by a Rationalist, and 
in many cases by a man of decided hostility to Christian truth of every 
kind. The following quotation from the Nouvelle Gazette de Zurich ex- 
presses the prevailing sentiment in many quarters, while the words in 
italics state very distinctly the aim pursued by the rulers ; “ Indifference 
in regard to the Church is increasing from day to day: such is the fact, 
and it is vain to cry out and struggle against it. Zhe first duty of the 
State is to propagate this indifference. Churches and priests are gradually 
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losing their power, because the people are forsaking them, and thus by 
slow but sure steps we are approaching the end towards which the 
whole development of our intellectual life is tending—the dissolution 
and disappearance of all Churches. Whenreligion is withdrawn from. 
the publicity of the Church into the hidden chapel of the heart, then we 
shall have both religion and liberty, for all Churches are apt to enslave 
men. M. Welti uttered a profound truth when he said, ‘He who 
wishes to be free must not belong to any Church : no Church gives free- 
dom—the State alone can give that.’ ” 

A few additional facts of recent occurrence will confirm the suspicion 
that the State is really conspiring for the overthrow of the Church. In 
Zurich, the parishioners are, according to the new law, absolute masters 
of the temples and the schools, and can, if they choose, refuse the 
use of them to the pastor and the faithful few who may wish to unite 
with him in worship. In Thurgau, the Synod, in which the free-thinkers. 
have a majority, has forbidden, under pain of fine and removal from 
office, the use of the old Evangelical liturgy, and has composed a new 
one, from which the Apostles Creed is omitted, and the Sacramental 
words connected with Baptism and the Lord’s Supper are altered. In 
Berne, the parishes are, of course, free to choose their pastors ; but here 
also the civil power steps in and forbids them to select any but those 
whose names are found on the list which it prepares ; and as this power 
has further undertaken to train all the future pastors in its own essen- 
tially rationalistic faculty of theology, it is easy to foresee what will be the 
kind of pastors presented to the parishes for their acceptance. Thus 
Radicalism is forcibly converting the Churches into lecture-rooms for 
the discussion of any and every form of doctrine,* and the quiet, butnot 
wholly useless, Church-life and liturgical worship of former times is 
rapidly disappearing. 

Turning now to the educational institutions of German Switzerland, 
we find that they also are being largely used for the destruction of 
Evangelical religion. The Swiss people, the Protestant section at least, 
attach the highest importance to education. Unable from the fewness 
of their numbers to attain to a military equality with neigbouring na- 
tions, they are determined to equal or surpass them in point of instruc- 
tion. The sums of money spent } on their schools and universities bear 








* It is a significant fact that the Churches held by Rationalistic pastors are almost 
deserted, while the few remaining Evangelical ministers gather large numbers to listem 
to the simple and faithful exposition of Christian truth. 

+ Bale-city (the Canton is divided into two parts, Bale-Ville and Bale-Campagne), with 
a population of 45,000, spends more than £9,000 annually on its University and other 
educational institutions. Zurich, witha population of 270,000 and a budget of £141,496, 
spent in 1867 the sum of £33,572 on its primary, secondary, and higher schools. 
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a very large proportion tothe whole amount raised by taxation, while 
the institutions themselves are of a high character, and will bear com- 
parison with any in Europe. In Zurich, the school system is most com- 
plete. Provision is made for every section of the community, and all the 
several departments from the highest to the lowest are in the hands of 
the Minister of Instruction. Moreover, the whole body of teachers 
forms a compact organisation, with its Synod and its regular times for 
meeting and discussion. Such an arrangement tends greatlyto promote 
the true education of the people, and experience has shown that 
nowhere is more thorough instruction given than in the scholastic in- 
stitutions of Zurich. 

Unfortunately, much of the influence possessed by this large body of 
pedagogues is directed to the destruction of the Christian faith. It is 
true that religious instruction, which formerly was obligatory, is now 
optional, and will soon, in all probability, be abolished altogether—a 
consummation which must, in such circumstances, be devoutly desired 
by Christian parents, whatever may be their theories with regard to the 
teaching of religion in Government schools. At present, where religious 
instruction is given, the aim of the teacher in very many schools is to 
impress on the pupil’s mind the folly of accepting as true the stories of 
the Bible. Quite recently the Council has made obligatory, for three 
years, the use of a large, and in many respects most excellent, reading- 
book, composed by Professors Vogeli and Miiller, but in which sacred 
history is utterly perverted. The whole of Jewish history, for in- 
stance, is dealt with in the same manner as that of some insignificant 
province of the ancient world ; while the following is the view given of 
Jesus Christ : ‘‘ The founder of the new religion, Jesus of Nazareth, a 
poor man without instruction, after an active, but very brief course, was 
put to death as a prophet by the priests of his nation, and his intimate 
disciples had no idea of the extent to which his doctrine would spread. 
They looked upon it as simply a reformation of Judaism, with certain 
marked Socialistic tendencies, which resulted in an attempt to establish 
a community of goods ;” and then follows an extract from the life of 
Jesus, by Professor Vogeli, whose inspiration is derived from the school 
of Strauss. The same tendency is abundantly manifest in the Canton 
of Berne. The Government normal school at Miinchenbuchsee has, 
for the last fifteen years, been under the direction of a decided oppo- 
nent* of evangelical truth, and all the teachers are animated with the 


* This unquestionably able man, M. Ruegg, gives the following advice to his. 
pupils, the future teachers of the Canton: ‘‘ Tell the stories of the Bible, including 
its miracles, as ¢7ue to children from six to nine years of age, as symdolical to those 
from ten to twelve, and as myths to those from twelve to sixteen !” 
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same spirit. So, also, in the normal school of the Canton of St. Gall, 
Rationalism is in the ascendant. Here and there, as ‘in the small Can- 
tons of Schaffhausen and Bale-Campagne, evangelical truth is taught in 
the pulpits and in the schools ; but in the greater part of German Switzer- 
land the purpose of the Government is to use the schools as a means of 
leading the rising race to despise the Word of God. This purpose is 
abundantly clear from the attempts made, and in some cases with suc- 
cess—e.g. in the Canton of Soleure—to suppress all private schools, 
either by a decree forbidding their establishment or by requiring condi- 
tions which render their formation impossible. Under these circum- 
stances the evangelical portion of the community have established three 
normal schools at Berne, Unterstrass (Zurich), and Schiers (Grisons.) 
These institutions have for some years been sending forth from twenty- 
five to thirty teachers annually, prepared to inculcate the truths of the 
Christian religion. Some of these teachers obtain positions in the regu- 
lar Cantonal schools, while others enter the free schools which have 
been opened in a few towns. ‘The great school question is thus rapidly 
entering in Switzerland into its ultimate phase. Swiss Christians are 
being driven, though most reluctantly, to the conclusion that in the 
Cantonal schools religious teaching must find no place, and that the 
Churches must supply this deficiency—either by the establishment of 
free schools on a distinct religious basis, and with teaching power equal 
to the Cantonal schools, or by the arrangement of separate classes for 
the instruction of the children in the truths of the Bible. 

Some of our readers are perhaps ready to ask how it comes to pass 
that the Church has, to so large an extent, succumbed in this conflict 
with an anti-religious governing authority? As we have already seen, 
the position assigned to the Churches from the outset placed them at a 
disadvantage in case of any direct attack from the State. In addition 
to this, they have for many years been divided into three distinct par- 
ties, which, for the sake of brevity, we may call orthodox, broad, and 
rationalistic. ‘The orthodox party contains men of piety and learning, 
but, in some cases, narrow-minded, and unwilling to abandon one jot or 
tittle of the old time-honoured creeds. The broad party, often called 
the party of conciliation, and of which the late Professor Hagenbach, of 
Bale, was confessedly the leader, seeks—to quote his own words—‘ to 
unite in a living harmony all that is true in orthodoxy, rationalism, mys- 
ticism, and pietism.” It numbers in its ranks some men of culture and 
power ; but its very breadth of view, and its attempt to reconcile or 
harmonise conflicting opinions, tend to weaken its testimony on behalf 
of revealed truth, and give it the appearance of sympathising largely 
with the rationalists. The third section, called by themselves the 
Reformist party, has just lost by death its leader, Pastor Lang, of Meilen 
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(Zurich), for many years the editor of the journal called the ‘ Voices of 
the Times” (Zeétstimmen). Taking its stand on the theology of Baur, it 
has sought “ to awaken in the already secularised lay world the need 
for religion, and to accommodate doctrinal Christianity to the present 
state of civilisation.” But in this enterprise, as might have been ex- 
pected, it has miserably failed. ‘Through its incessant activity it has 
drawn much attention to its proceedings, and ‘many of the best livings 
in the land are held by its supporters ; but the Reformist preachers get 
but very scant audiences,* and the radical authorities clearly regard 
them as their best allies in the work of destroying the Churches. 

With such divisions among the clergy and people, and with the 
scarcely-concealed hostility of the State to contend against, the national 
Churches are not in a position to make head against the advancing tide 
of infidelity and demoralisation. As bulwarks of true religion, as 
means of satisfying the spiritual needs of the people, their day is gone. 
And yet, strange to say, we hear of no organised effort on the part of 
the evangelical minority to establish Free Churches, like those of Vaud 
and Neuchatel. The quiet, contemplative spirit of the German Swiss 
and the want of leaders—such as Vinet in Vaud, and Godet and de 
Robert in Neuchatel—may account for this want of action; but the 
fact is none the less to be deplored. 

We must not, however, do this party the injustice of representing 
it as inactive and unconcerned about the spiritual condition of the 
people. The Evangelical Union, which has branches in every part of 
Switzerland, and even, we believe, in the Grisons, where spiritual death 
reigns to an alarming extent, and many of the Churches are closed, 
seeks to unite the living members of the national Churches, and 
encourage them in various efforts for the maintenance and spread 
of truth. Then the Evangelical Societies of Berne, Zurich, and 
other Cantons are sending evangelists to labour in districts where 
rationalism prevails, and are establishing Sunday-schools, with the view of 
counteracting the mischievous teaching given in the day-schools. But 
the action of these societies, though most useful, is not aggressive, at 
least so far as preaching is concerned, as that is addressed almost exclu- 
sively to the hungry sheep who have been driven out of the national 
sheepfolds through lack of pasture. At the meetings, too, of the Pas- 
toral Society, which are often attended by 700 of the Swiss clergy of all 


* A pastor of this school was one day complaining to some of his parishioners re- 
specting their non-attendance at church, when one of them replied: ‘‘ Dear pastor, 
why are you distressed at our absence? Are you not aware that on all points we are 
of the same opinion as yourself? You have converted us all, Why should we return 
and hear again what you have taught us so well.” 
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shades of opinion, and where subjects affecting the interests of theology 
and the Church are discussed, the evangelical members are found ear- 
nestly defending the truth they hold to be vital and supreme. Still, it 
can hardly be said that in these various ways the evangelical party pre- 
sent a united front in face of their numerous and determined foes. One 
result of this sad condition of the national Churches, and of the absence 
of united Free Churches, is the growth of sects. Methodists, Baptists 
(of the straitest kind), Irvingites, Plymouth Brethren, and others find 
many willing adherents among the people whose State-appointed pastors 
offer them a stone instead of bread. We are glad, however, to observe 
that some recent movements appear to indicate that a Free Church, or 
at least a union of Evangelical Churches, will soon be formed. At 
Berne there is an Independent Church, which, for a long period, en- 
joyed the ministrations of the late excellent M. de Rodt, and similar 
Churches have been springing up in different parts of the country, eg. 
at Zurich, Coire (Pastor Miinch), Eglishofen, Winterthur, Waderschwyl, 
and Horgen ; and in October last forty representatives of these Churches 
met in Aarau, and another meeting is to be held this spring, when pos- 
sibly some basis of union may be agreed upon. Meanwhile, many of 
the pious members of all the Churches find a bond of union, and a 
stimulus to earnestness of life, in the conferences annually held at 
Baden, in the Canton of Aarau. These signs of life are cheering, 
but there is too much truth in the words of the veteran champion of 
orthodoxy, M. F. de Rougement,* ‘‘ The most terrible aspect of the 
whole struggle in Switzerland is the absence of all struggle.” ‘ Awake, 
awake,” said Isaiah to God's ancient people, ‘put on thy strength, 
shake thyself from the dust.” May such words soon echo and re-echo 
among the mountains and valleys of German Switzerland, and rouse the 
Christian community to an earnest and united struggle against the 
rationalism which is destroying the Church, and the socialistic atheism 
which is making such havoc among the people ! 

Our main object in this series of articles is to describe the condition 
of Protestantism in the various countries of Europe. We cannot, how- 
ever, conclude this present one without a reference to the Old Catholic 
movement in Switzerland. ‘Two or three years ago it seemed as if the 
Swiss Old Catholics would succeed in forming a Church that might 
prove a means of checking the progress of Ultramontanism, and of 
leading many Roman Catholics to a right understanding of the Gospel. 
Experience has shown that such hopes were, to a large extent, vain. A 
Church has been established, a Faculty of Theology has been formed, 
with a staff of five professors, among whom are M. Herzog, the priest 





* “* Le Cri d’Alarme,” &c. Berthoud, Neuchatel, 1875. 
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of Olten, and one of the originators of the whole movement in German 
Switzerland, and the well-known Dr. Friedrich, of Munich. Synods are 
held, and all that is needed to complete the ecclesiastical edifice is a 
bishop. Still, it must be admitted that the original expectations have 
not been realised. When, in 1871, the Abbé Mermillod, of Geneva, in 
defiance of the treaty made long before between Switzerland and the 
Holy See, assumed the title and functions of Vicar Apostolic, the 
Government, with justifiable promptness, conducted the recalcitrant 
ecclesiastic to the frontiers. Had their action ceased there all would 
have been well. But their subsequent conduct, both in the formation 
of a liberal Catholic Church and in the appropriation of the Church of 
Notre Dame, which the Ultramontanes had erected with their own 
money, and in other proceedings of an equally arbitrary nature, has 
tended to alienate from the movement many who were for a time its 
earnest supporters. Father Hyacinthe himself, who, in an unhappy 
moment, accepted the post of Curé of this Liberal Church, has felt 
compelled to withdraw, and is now preaching to a small and most pro- 
miscuous congregation in the Casino at Geneva. 

The action of the Government of Berne has been even more preju- 
dicial to the cause. In the Bernese Jura—a district added to Switzer- 
jand and to the Canton of Berne in 1815—there is a population of 
40,000 Catholics, whose religious liberties were secured to them by 
treaty. In 1870, a Curé in the Canton of Soleure having rendered 
himself obnoxious to his ecclesiastical superiors, was deposed from his 
office by Bishop Lachat. Thereupon a conflict arose between the 
bishop and the civil authorities in several Cantons. Berne sided with 
Soleure, and proceeded to adopt most arbitrary measures in the Jura. 
After closing the churches, and banishing or imprisoning the priests 
who stood by their Bishop, they have now forbidden all Romish eccle- 
siastics to perform any services, whether in public or private, unless 
they will accept the religious ordinances appointed by the State. They 
have, further, reduced the Catholic parishes from eighty-two to twenty- 
eight, and have placed priests in them whose conduct has brought Old 
Catholicism into utter contempt. Thus, seeing that the Swiss Catholic 
Church, as it is termed, is composed very largely of freethinkers, and 
has profited by the measures adopted by the Cantonal Governments— 
measures which may very justly be stigmatised as acts of persecution 
—it has arrayed against itself almost the whole body of Roman 
Catholics in Switzerland, and has effectually stayed that movement 
towards a pure faith which at first seemed so hopeful. How 
different mizht the position of Old Catholics, both in Switzerland 
and Germany, have been, had they resolutely refused all State patronage 
and control ! 
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& PLeA ror Co-PAsToRATES. 


O-PASTORATES have never been in great favour among the 
Congregational Churches of this country. From appearances it 
would seem that they are less so now than ever. I remember that 
when I was a young man, there were just round about me in the Mid- 
land Counties, Mr. Alliott and his son (afterwards Dr. Alliott), of Not- 
tingham ; Mr. Gilbert and Mr. Matheson, in the same place; Mr. 
Jerard and Mr. Delf, also Mr. Sibree and Mr. Ollard, at Coventry; Mr. 
Bull and his son at Newport Pagnell; Mr. Weaver and Mr. Thorpe, at 
Shrewsbury ; Mr. James and Mr. Dale, at Birmingham; Mr. T. R. 
Gawthorne and a colleague, at Belper; and Mr.*James Gawthorn and 
myself, at Derby. Here also in London since my recollection, there 
were Mr. Lewis and Mr. (now Dr.) Allon, Dr. Leifchild, and Mr. 
Edwards; Dr. Burder and Mr. Thompson, Dr. Pye-Smith and Mr. 
Davies ; Dr. Collyer and Mr. Gamble; Mr. Wall and Mr. Spong; Mr. 
Campbell and Mr. (now Dr.) Aveling; and Mr. Jefferson and Mr. 
Conway. In not one of the Churches represented by this list in town 
or country is there a co-pastorate now. 

This might have been the result of circumstances which would easily 
account for the change in each case respectively ; but if so, we might 
expect, by the same law of change, to find co-pastorates now in other 
Churches which did not need them then. Pastors grow old and get 
enfeebled now as then, and young men are constantly emerging from 
the colleges who need an introduction to pastoral work. And yet, 
through the entire range of the whole country, I do not think there are 
a dozen co-pastorates in all our Churches ; and here throughout London, 
with its 350 Congregational ministers, and 240 Congregational Chapels, 
I do not think there is one. Mr. Grainger’s connection with Mr. 
Newman Hall is not strictly that of a co-pastor; nor was the union of 
Dr. Raleigh and Mr. Simon a plurality of pastors for one church, but 
two pastors mutually agreeing to divide their labours and responsibilities 
among two Churches—and even that is now at an end. If anyone will 
look through the lists of our county associations, he will see that 
Churches are much more frequently bracketed than ministers—that is to 
say, one minister has to serve two Churches in many more cases than two 
ministers one Church. 

This decline in the number of co-pastorates among us is all the more 
noteworthy when looked at in contrast with the practices of some other 
denominations. The custom of the Wesleyans, and other branches of 
the great Methodist family, is not an exact counterpart of our co-pas- 
torates ; for though by that custom two, three, or more ministers are 
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appointed to a ‘‘ circuit,” that circuit may contain—and generally does 
contain—a still larger number of congregations. But though the 
Wesleyan plan would not suit us, and it has, as I think, its drawbacks 
—and some of them very serious ones—it does, on the other hand, 
secure to both ministers and congregations some of the advantages of a 
co-pastorate. 

It is, however, in the Episcopal Churches of the land we see the 
plurality of pastors carried to the greatest extent. Here, also, a revolu- 
tion has taken place, though in a contrary direction to that which has 
taken place among us. Fifty years ago, notorious “ pluralists” were 
found on the list of the clergy, who held the “livings” of two or three 
parishes in which they seldom officiated themselves, and in very scant 
measure by their deputies. But now it is much more common to see a 
vicar, or rector, with one, two, or even three curates, all confining 
themselves to the ministerial and pastoral work of a single parish. By 
this arrangement every department of work is thoroughly attended to. 
Different tastes are gratified by variety in the pulpit ; the schools are 
systematically superintended ; the homes of the people are visited ; the 
sick and poor receive special attention ; the various local organisations 
are kept in motion, and the charities of the place are made to subserve 
the interests of the Church. Not a little of the efficiency and progress 
which have marked the history of the Episcopal Church in the last 
twenty years is to be attributed to this multiplication of the clergy, by 
which every spot in each vineyard has been occupied, and every variety 
of work has found a workman ready to take it in hand. 

We never shall be able to cope with the clergy in all these respects, 
even if it were thought desirable, and I do not know that the results 
would be all clear gain to us if we could. ButI do believe that, by not 
keeping pace with them in this matter to a certain extent, our loss is 
great. And one of the questions which deserves the most serious atten- 
tion of our Churches is this—How is it that the practice of co-pastorates 
is almost dying out amongst us ? 

It cannot be because it receives no sanction from the Word of God ; 
for no one denies that a plurality of pastors was the rule, and not the 
exception, in the Churches planted by the Apostles. It cannot be, 
because the help of an additional minister is not needed in many of our 
large Churches. The fact is, that with only one minister much pastoral 
work must go undone, and the flock must suffer, or the pastor must 
work himself into premature decay, if not into a premature grave. It 
cannot be because as a denomination we have not the means of sup- 
porting two ministers in many of the Churches where two are required. 
There are, no doubt, some of the smaller Churches of which it may be 
said with too much truth, *- They are hardly able to support one minis- 
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ter, to say nothing of two.” Such are not the Churches referred to in 
this paper, though, even with respect to some of them, it is fairly open 
to inquiry, whether or not their present feebleness may not be the result 
of a want of more efficient ministerial cultivation in the past? But 
there are plenty of Churches in the denomination which could easily 
provide support for two ministers if so they willed it, and yet have 
only one. 

Again the question returns—How is it? Is it that we older ministers 
are not so willing to yield a part of our power and influence as our 
fathers were? Or is it that our younger brethren are not willing to take 
a position which, though equal in theory, must necessarily be, in fact, to 
some extent, subordinate? Or does the fault lie with the people? 
Are they satisfied that a good deal of pastoral work should remain 
undone? Have they so little pity for their pastor as to let him go on 
toiling for them till brain, voice, and sight give way, and he can hold on 
no longer? Do they object to take a young minister by the hand, and 
by their presence and sympathy show that they not only acquiesce in the 
arrangement, but really rejoice that their pulpit and church-work should 
be a training-ground to fit him for future usefulness among themselves, 
or to be a good minister and faithful shepherd to some other flock? I 
do not attempt to answer these questions at present, as my object now 
is rather to put in a plea for co-pastorates, in the hope that at any rate 
it may lead some whom it may concern to turn their thoughts to the 
subject. 

Assuming that the choice has been wisely made, that the arrangement 
is carried out by all parties under the dominant influence of Christian 
principle, and with a tolerable degree of mutual forbearance, conces- 
sion, confidence, and respect, then certain beneficial results must 
follow. 

The senior pastor, having to appear in the pulpit less frequently, 
will have more time for reading, for making himself acquainted with the 
results of modern thought and discovery, for pursuing any course of 
study which may give him power in dealing with the mental and moral 
cravings of the congregation, and for the preparation of his sermons. 
He will be able also to undertake work which alone he could not do, 
such as inquiry or experience classes, pastoral visitation, and general 
supervision of schools and societies. By letting the younger minister 
take some part, if not the whole, of the devotional services when he (the 
elder) is to be the preacher (as curates do for their rectors), there will be 
less continuous strain upon the vocal organs, and freshness and unex- 
hausted energy to be thrown into the sermon. When the young minister 
has to preach, the elder one may help him in the same way, and both 
may have the advantage of Aearing at least one sermon a week—a privi- 
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lege which some ministers, who have the sole charge of a congregation, 
seldom enjoy from the beginning of the year to the end of it. 

To the young minister, the plan will secure time to “give himself to 
reading,” to go on with his college education, to prepare most carefully 
the one sermon which will be expected of him on the Sunday. He will 
have leisure for Bible classes, sick visitation, and committee meetings. 
He may fairly look for fatherly advice and counsel, for sympathy and 
help from his colleague, and be able to learn much from his experience 
and example in the practical work of Church-life and ministerial rule. 
He may thus be assisted in forming plans which may be of great value 
to him in the future, and may be saved from mistakes which, if com- 
mitted, might Injure the Church and embitter his future days. In Con- 
gregational Churches, a larger amount of discretionary power is placed 
in the hand of the minister than in other Churches. In the Romish 
Church, the priest has the decrees of the Vatican to consult; in the 
English Church, Acts of Parliament regulate everything ; among the 
Presbyterians, there are the “standards.” to guide and Church-courts to 
appeal to ; our Wesleyan brethren have rules and regulations backed by 
the authority of Conference: but a Congregational minister has no book 
of statutes or decretals to guide him save the New Testament, which, 
while it is sufficiently clear on great general principles, is silent on the- 
minute and circumstantial detail to which these principles may have to: 
be applied. To do this safely requires a wise discretion and a sound 
judgment. Itis a perilous experiment to take a young man fresh from 
college and place him at the head of a large congregation, where respon- 
sibilities will come suddenly upon him which often tax the wisdom of the 
wisest. Many a Church has been all but wrecked, and some of the fairest 
prospects have been blighted, by the indiscreet rule of a young minister, 
and this was not so much the fault of the man as of the system which 
placed him in a position of so much delicacy and responsibility without 
adequate experience or training. Both the experience and the training 
may reasonably be looked for among the good fruits of a few years of 
united labour with a wise and godly colleague. 

The Church and congregation cannot fail to reap benefit from such 
an arrangement. “ Two are better than one.” With substantial agree- 
ment, there will be sure to be certain constitutional, educational, and 
habit-formed differences. ‘These may furnish a variety which to the 
hearers may be both pleasing and profitable. All the plants in the 
garden can be watered and trained as each may require ; and lambs and 
sheep may look alike for food and folding, watchfulness and guidance. 
A pastoral visit may be expected more frequently, the sick will be better 
attended to, in the Sunday-school a pastor’s voice will oftener be heard, 
and all the work of the Church will receive additional inspiration and 
impulse. 

x 
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Nor need the benefits be confined to the age or to the Church in 
which the co-pastorate is formed. No one, I think, can doubt that the 
whole denomination is at this day reaping advantages from the good, 
and now ripe, fruit produced by the co-pastorates that existed many 
years ago in Union Chapel, Islington, and in other Churches in different 
parts of the kingdom. It would be folly to expect such results from all 
co-pastorates ; but something of the kind, though not so rich in quality 
or abundant in quantity, may be fairly looked for. A happy illustration 
of the younger pastor carrying on the work of the Church with accep- 
tance and efficiency when the elder has retired, is furnished in the case 
of Mr. New, of Hastings, for some time associated with Mr. Griffin. 
Why should not other Churches of the present day be, in like manner, 
laying up in store for the benefit of those who are to come after? 

Hornsey. Joun CorBIN. 
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Natu RAL THEOLOGY.* 


ODERN atheism wishes to pass as the child of modern science. 
This claim cannot be admitted. Atheism talks science in our 
day, as it talked poetry with Shelley, metaphysics with Hume, wit with 
Voltaire, philosophy with Lucretius. But whatever dialect it may em- 
ploy, the scepticism of to-day is the full-featured offspring of that scepti- 
cism of which Butler wrote, just one hundred and forty years ago: “ It 
is come, I know not how, to be taken for granted by many persons, that 
Christianity is not so much as a subject of inquiry, but that it is now, 
at length, discovered to be fictitious. And accordingly they treat it as 
if in the present age this were an agreed point among all people of dis- 
cernment.” In like manner, the sceptical writers, many of them men of 
high ability, whose productions are freely disseminated through the quar- 
terlies and monthlies to be found on the tables of our public reading- 
rooms, assume as a settled point that ‘‘ theism ”—that is, faith in God 
—is a fast-expiring superstition. And as it cannot be denied, however 
perplexing on atheistic principles, that man is naturally religious, and 
must have something in the shape of religion to satisfy his inborn in- 
stincts, they busy themselves with the desperate task of providing a 
substitute for the faith of whose downfall they are so confident. One 
recent writer wound up an elaborate paper in what may perhaps be con- 
sidered the leading literary organ of atheism, by suggesting that spirit- 
ualism, “ whether true or false,” may perhaps prove the missing link. 





*‘* The Philosophy of Natural Theology.” By the Rev. WILLIAM JACKSON, 
M.A., F.S.A, Hodder and Stoughton, 
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It is but too true, and cannot be too profoundly deplored, that many 
of our leading men of science are, if not atheists, yet what comes prac- 
tically to the same thing—either pantheists, or else possessed with the 
belief that the question of the existence of God is one out of reach of 
human faculties, and with which it is useless to concern ourselves. Theo- 
retically, either pantheism or indifferentism differs from atheism. But 
the practical outcome is the same. A Deity pervading nature, and de- 
veloping itself in the universe, but not to be known apart from what we 
are wont to call the creation ; ora God of whom we can know nothing, 
who cannot speak to us or be spoken to, love us or be loved and trusted, 
command or be obeyed (and disobeyed), is not “ God” in any sense in 
which that name is worth retaining in human language. Between the 
“God” of Spinoza’s system and the unknowable “ First Cause” of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer’s, there is little to choose. Either may seem to appease 
the appetite of the intellect for an ultimate ground of things better than 
the atoms of Lucretius ; but all alike are dust and ashes to the heart. 

It would be strange and terrible if any of these dreary and desolating 
hypotheses were the genuine offspring of science ; that is to say, if our 
study of God’s works could obscure and even destroy our knowledge of 
God Himself. This cannot be ; for all truth is harmonious. St. Paul’s 
doctrine of Natural Theology has not ceased to be true: ‘* The invisible 
things of Him from the creation of the world are clearly seen, being un- 
derstood by the things which are made, even His eternal power and God- 
head.” And his natural history of atheism has not ceased to be true 
either. It is because men do not like to retain God in their knowledge, 
because they know nothing ofthat hunger of the heart which made the 
psalmist say, ‘‘ My soul thirsteth for God, for the living God,” that they 
can reason themselves out of that crowning belief to which all nature 
(human nature most of all) bears witness. One has but to read their 
writings on religion, comparing them with the productions of the same 
pens on science, to see that however strong the “ theological bias” may 
be, the av#z-theological bias is quite as violent. 

Indeed, few things are more depressing, viewing science as a means 
of culture, than to see how unsoundly and capriciously scientific men 
can reason, as soon as they leave the boundaries of their own peculiar 
science. ‘Thus, for example, it is coolly assumed that (to use the words 
of one of our most distinguished professors of science) “all instructed 
people” are aware that the argument from design or purpose to a de- 
signing mind has been exploded by the doctrine of “ natural selection.” 
Whereas, natural selection (so far as it is a reality and not a romance) 
simply amounts to this: that life, in every form, prospers and spreads 
in favourable circumstances, dwindles and dies in unfavourable ; and so, 


in the long run, the creatures fittest to live survive, and the unfit perish. 
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Most undeniable! But how does this explain (or explain away) the fact 
that there is such fitness ? The conditions of life being so finely balanced, 
that a very slight change—a little excess or defect of heat or cold, damp- 
ness or dryness, food or air—produces death; so that, for instance, a 
trout, though so closely akin to a salmon, can no more live in the sea, 
than a porpoise, though a warm-blooded air-breathing creature, can live 
on land ; how comes it that the sea affords a home exactly fitted to crea- 
tures so widely different as a herring, a walrus, and a sea-anemone ; or 
the forest to creatures so unlike as bees and pigeons, squirrels and 
snakes? Suppose that oxygen had been capable of combining with 
nitrogen (as in nitric acid), but not of mixing with it without combina- 
tion (as in atmospheric air), then no air-breathing creature could have 
lived. But is there any tinge of science, is there anything but the very 
fanaticism of scepticism, in denying that we have here any proofof in- 
tentional adaptation of the conditions to the creatures, as wellas of the 
creatures to the conditions? Or is it less than mere insanity of hypo- 
thesis to imagine that oxygen-breathing creatures came into being be- 
cause there was free oxygen in the air for them to breathe? 

If the sceptic answers: ‘No; I don’t say that. What I say is, that 
the atmosphereand theliving organisms able to breathe it, are developed 
side by side, as part of the unintelligible activity of the unknowable First 
Cause ;”—we reply: That is just what leads us irresistibly to the con- 
clusion that the First Cause must be a J/znd, foreseeing the end from the 
beginning. If you dislike our explanation, and prefer leaving the rela- 
tion between living creatures and the conditions of life an unsolved 
riddle, honestly say so. But don’t pretend that ‘natural selection’ 
explains it, when natural selection is but one phase of the mystery to 
be explained. 

These writers might perhaps do well to bear in mind the caution of 
the old Scotchman in “ Alton Locke” : ‘ It’s a gruesome thing, is pre- 
mature interment !” That Natural Theology is, at all events, not dead 
yet, the vigorous, learned, candid, but earnest, volume of Mr. Jackson is 
substantial evidence. It is not to be wondered at that such a work 
gained for him the honour of being chosen to deliver the Bampton Lec- 
ture for last year. If it does not rise to the full height of its ambitious 
title—‘“‘ The Philosophy of Natural Theology ”—it constitutes a contri- 
bution of no ordinary value, both present and lasting, to the materials 
for such a philosophy. And perhaps the author would say that this was 
all he hoped to achieve in what he somewhat too modestly calls “ this 
slight book on the largest of subjects.” 

The book is intensely interesting to read, but not very easy to digest. 
Partly this results from the author's affluence and variety of learning, 
which makes his pages almost as miscellaneous and entertaining as a 
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<ommonplace book ; partly from the habit of his mind, which is intui- 
tive and sympathetic, rather than logical. He prefers alighting on a 
truth, after a precursive circle in the air, to running it steadily down. In 
the abundance of illustrative quotation and comment, the reader some- 
times has difficulty in seeing the author’s precise object, andis even 
tempted to think the author himself has lost sight of it. He traverses 
the field of thought with the gait not of a huntsman, intent on a single 
pursuit, but of a naturalist, with an eye for every passing bird or insect 
and every wayside flower. He is as great a contrast to Paley as can be 
imagined. 

Paley’s clear, cogent, common-sense style of putting things, will make 
him always worth studying ; and his single line of argument is unan- 
swerable on his own ground. But that ground is narrow. The stream 
of thought has widened and grown more rapid since his day; and the 
bridge he built so strong now stands on an island, with a free channel 
for doubt and disbelief on either side. Yet, on the other hand, Paley is 
by no means as shallow as those who measure depth by obscurity would 
have us think. He touches some of the leading doctrines of modern 
scepticism (by anticipation) witha firm though passing blow, and puts 
sometimes the gist ofa lengthened argument into a few plain words. It 
is easier to sneer at him as narrow and old-fashioned, than to show that 
his conclusions areunsound. He has no taste for metaphysical subtle- 
ties, and his aim is, not to build up a science, but to carry through an 
argument; but the common-sense, or intuitive reason, to which he 
boldly makes appeal, must remain after all (when duly disciplined) the 
final touch-stone of all philosophies. 

Mr. Jackson’s general method of treating his vast subject is no doubt 
the true one: it is cumulative, depending on no single line of reasoning, 
but on the accumulated weight and force of many convergent, or as he 
prefers to say, consilient lines. No outline or abstract of the work 
would be of much use in giving our readers an idea of its multifarious 
‘contents. It isa book not to be exhausted by being read through, but 
which one may take up at leisure, and find in a few pages interesting and 
wholesome matter for thought. And if a reader who prefers driving 
straight at his mark sometimes grows impatient with a guide who so often 
‘ fetches a compass’ to attain it, he has but to turn back to the preface, 
and the author’s zazvefé, genial simplicity, and deep earnestness, must at 
once restore his good-humour. 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


OuTLINes oF THE Life or Curist. 
I.—THE THIRTY YEARS. 


UR only materials for the history of our Saviour's earthly life are 
contained in the New Testament Scriptures. Tradition adds not 
a line to the written record. The four brief memoirs which we name 
the Gospels stand absolutely alone in literature. They are nothing less 
than literary miracles, both for the fulness and variety which they 
condense, in spite of much repetition, within so small a compass, and 
for the moral completeness of narration, and unity and divine perfec- 
tion of portraiture, which they veil under an appearance of fragmentary 
incompleteness and chronological disorder. When it is considered that 
of these four writers one was a Galilzean tax-gatherer ; another, although 
endowed with mental power of the highest class, in position and educa- 
tion only a Galilean fisherman ; and the two others simple reporters of 
other men’s preaching and collectors of documents, it seems im- 
possible not to recognise the evidence of a “superhuman authorship,” 
a guiding and controlling inspiration, under whose direction they have 
said what they have said, and—which is more wonderful—refrained from 
saying so much more which they might have said. 

A few sentences, which it would have seemed to us natural to write, 
would have fixed beyond controversy the year, month, and day of our 
Saviour’s birth, the duration of His ministry and exact order of its 
principal stages and occurrences, and the day of His crucifixion. 
Those few sentences have been denied us, perhaps because they would 
have lowered, not heightened, the spiritual power and ideal complete- 
ness of the record ; just as a painter may injure the main effect of his 
picture by minute over-accuracy in details. 

Still, we cannot resist the desire, or refrain from the effort, to con- 
struct an orderly outline of that life which has brought new life into our 
world. The use and comfort of such an outline are generally acknow- 
ledged. Helpful to all intelligent readers of the Gospels, it must be 
especially serviceable to those who are engaged in teaching. The sub- 
ject has been rendered thorny and discouraging to the general reader 
by the mass of learned controversy and contradictory opinion in which 
it has been involved ; enormous learning and pains having been often 
expended in constructing difficulties which can be removed only at 
similar expense. Nevertheless, the main points admit of being simply 
and clearly stated. There are some of them—for instance, the feast re- 
ferred to in John v. 1)—regarding which no amount of learning can 
warrant any man in speaking with dogmatic certainty. Yet on all of 
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them the intelligent student of his English New Testament may be put 
in a position ‘to judge of the evidence; and such help, simply and 
briefly given, will I hope be welcome to many. 

The first question we have to deal with is the date of the birth of 
Jesus. According to the current reckoning, the year 1 of the Christian 
era coincides with the year 754 of Rome. (There were different 
reckonings of the years of Rome, but this makes no difference, any 
particular year being identified by the list of consuls.) But this reckon- 
ing did not come into use before the sixth century, and was then wrongly 
calculated ; for the death of Herod, in whose reign Jesus was born, 
took place at least three, probably four, years before the assumed 
beginning of the Christian era. To determine the date of Herod’s 
death is our first business. 

Herod the Great died, Josephus tells us, having reigned thirty-four 
years from his taking Jerusalem and putting to death Antigonus, in the 
summer of A.U.c. 717, in the month Sivan (Aniig. xv. 16; xvii. 8). His 
thirty-fourth year, therefore, as we should reckon, would be from the 
summer of 750 to the summer of 751, B.c. 4—3- But, according to 
Jewish custom, the years of his reign must be reckoned from the 1st of 
Nisan preceding his accession. His death, then, took place between 
1 Nisan B.c. 4, and 1 Nisan B.c. 3. But at what time of year has been 
keenly disputed. If the reader will carefully go through Josephus’s 
account (Antig. xvii. 6—11), he will find decisive proof that it must 
have been shortly before a Passover. Archelaus, having celebrated a 
splendid funeral and observed a week of mourning, went up to 
Jerusalem ; and although anxious to go to Rome without delay, in 
order to get his sovereignty confirmed by the Emperor, did not start on 
his journey until after the Passover. Dangerous tumults having arisen 
amongst those who came up to the feast, on occasion of a popular 
mourning for some rabbins whom Herod had executed (by burning 
alive), Archelaus sent troops to attack the rioters, and 3,000 were slain 
in the Temple. This slaughter we find afterwards referred to by the 
Jewish ambassadors who sent to Rome to oppose Archelaus, as one of 
the zery first proofs he had given what sort of king he would make. 
On reaching Czesarea, on his way to embark for Rome, he met the Im- 
perial Procurator of Syria hastening to take possession of Herod's 
effects. All these facts clearly imply that no long interval intervened 
between Herod’s death and the Passover. 

But which Passover—in the year 750 or 751? On the night of the 
burning of the Jewish rabbins, there happened an eclipse of the moon ; 
found by calculation to have taken place on the morning of March 
13th, a.u.c 750. The succeeding full moon, April 11th, was the 
Paschal moon. Lardner, though confessing himself unable to decide 
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the question, forcibly points out the insuperable difficulties in the way 
of supposing the Passover following Herod’s death to have been, as 
Whiston asserts, not one, but thirteen months after the eclipse. Browne 
and Wieseler have also strongly stated these difficulties. We may add 
that the riotous mourning for the martyred rabbins proves their death 
recent. On the other hand, Greswell, who ventures to think Josephus 
mistaken about the eclipse, has forcibly and learnedly argued that the 
interval between March 13th and April 11th, deducting one week after 
Herod’s death for the funeral and mourning, and probably two or three 
more days, is very much too short for the events narrated by Josephus 
as preceding Herod’s death. Greswell, however, is biassed by his desire 
to fix the date of our Saviour’s birth at the Passover—an idea which I 
confess to have felt a certain reluctance to abandon—and his difficulties 
vanish when we consider that there is no reason to suppose Josephus so 
rigidly precise in preserving minute chronological order, as that much 
of what he narrates after mentioning the eclipse may not have happened 
before it.* 

We seem compelled, then, to conclude that Herod died at the very 
beginning of April, or end of March, B.c. 4. This necessarily throws 
back the date of our Lord’s birth to the early part of that year, if not 
even into the previous year. For Herod was evidently, by St. Matthew's 
account, still at Jerusalem when the Magi came seeking the new-born 
king, and not yet so prostrate with disease as to make his professed 
desire to “ come and worship Him also” manifestly hypocritical. Fur- 
ther, at the visit of the Magi, Jesus must have been at least about six 
weeks old ; for the presentation in the Temple, which we cannot with 
any sort of probability place after the visit of the Magi, could not be 
less than forty days after birth. (Lev. xii. 1—3.) Putting the death o 
Herod, then, as late as we can, say April 3, only eight days before the 
Passover, and allowing no more than three weeks between this event 
and the visit of the Magi, we have ten weeks as the least interval between 
the Passover, April 11th, and the Nativity,—that is to say, the Nativity 
could not have been later, but may have been earlier, than the close of 
January. Wieseler says ‘‘ February,” but he seems to overlook the 
interval between the visit of the Magi and Herod's decease. 

The only escape from these deductions is either by denying the 
authority of Josephus, or by placing Herod’s death a year later, which 
the facts stated by Lardner, Brown, and Wieseler, seem conclusively to 
forbid. 


Kepler started the notion that the star of the Magi was a remarkable 


* Canon Browne’s attempt to show that all the events in question might have 
occurred within three weeks, seems much too strained, (‘* Ordo Seclorum,” p. 29.) 
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conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn. But this cannot be reconciled with 
St. Matthew’s statement that the star ‘‘ went before them, till it came 
and stood over where the young child was.” No light is shed by this 
conjecture on the time of the Nativity. 

A curious calculation, based on Jewish tradition, has been made by 
Greswell, Wieseler, and others, from which it appears that ‘‘ the course 
of Abia” was in office, serving in the Temple, from Sabbath evening, 
Oct. 2nd, to Oct. 9th, B.c. 6. This would be in Tisri, the seventh month 
ecclesiastically, but the first of the civil year. Hence ‘the sixth month,” 
mentioned in Luke i. 26, would be the sixth month of the civil year, 
Adar, ending, that year, March 10th. If we suppose John’s birth to have 
been between three and four months after this, it would take place about 
Midsummer. That this is the traditional date, though it is no confirma- 
tion, can be no objection ; the tradition may have been framed on this 
very calculation. 

If, then, our Lord was born (as is generally supposed) about six 
months after John the Baptist, the Nativity must have been about the 
close of December, B.c. 5, or in the early weeks of B.c. 4. The 
traditional Christmas—December 25th—has no authentic testimony in 
its favour. Early Christian writers speak of the date of the Nativity as 
unknown. Chrysostom, in a sermon on Christmas-day, A.D. 386, 
speaks of the festival as a new one, introduced but ten years before. 
The most that can be said historically, for or against this date, is, that 
it is not an impossible one. 

Two formidable objections, however, have been urged against placing 
the birth of our Saviour in mid-winter: (1) That it would have been 
incredibly ill-judged to have fixed the “ taxing” or census mentioned by 
St. Luke at that season, requiring, as it did, every Jew to repair to his 
own city; (2) that shepherds would not then have been watching 
their flocks in the fields. The first objection appears conclusive against 
Mr. Greswell’s idea that our Lord was born in Passover week, when the 
nation was assembled at Jerusalem. And though winter was a hard 
time for travelling, it might be chosen as the time when field labours 
were suspended, and the people were in their homes. The second dif- 
ficulty has been supported by a statement in the Talmud, that the flocks 
were driven up to the mountain pastures about Paschal-tide, and driven 
home again at the time of the autumn rains. But during the winter 
months the folds would need no less careful watch to be kept against 
hungry wild beasts and nightly robbers than during the summer, perhaps 
more ;* and St. Luke’s expression (ii. 8) does not imply that the shep- 
herds were in the upland pastures, but merely that they were spending 


* Compare Gen, xxxi. 40. 
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the night out of doors. These objections, therefore—which formerly 
appeared to me unanswerable—cannot countervail the chain of historical 
inference above explained. 

Thevisit of the Magi, following the presentation in the Temple, must 
be placed not earlier than the latter part of February, possibly in the 
early part of March. The length of the sojourn in Egypt is not stated ; 
but it would probably be shortly after the Passover that the holy family 
started on their homeward journey ; and if with the news that Archelaus 
had succeeded his father, came tidings of the frightful slaughter in the 
Temple, we need not wonder that Joseph and Mary were thankful to 
return to Nazareth under the milder rule of Herod Antipas. 

In that humble home Jesus spent thirty years: most marvellous in 
this, that nothing marvellous is recorded of them. Goodness was so 
perfect, duty so evenly performed, the lustre of holiness so mild and 
steady, that brothers and sisters, and rude Nazarene neighbours, came 
to take all this as a matter of course ; saw in it nothing superhuman ; 
and when at last the disguise was laid aside, and the Prophet-King of 
Israel, the promised Messiah, stood unveiled, they could still only 
stupidly ask, “ Is not this Jesus the carpenter ?” 

Imagination may strive to withdraw the veil which inspiration has left 
drawn over those thirty years—the precious episode of the visit to 
Jerusalem excepted. For some minds the attempt will have an irresis- 
tible fascination ; to others it will be utterly distasteful ; and neither may 
judge the other. But faith and love should never lose sight of the 
lessons which speak in the very silence of those years. Ten times as 
much of life as our Lord Jesus occupied in public ministry He spent in 
private life, preaching no sermon, initiating no public movement, work- 
ing no miracle. The Divine ideal of perfect holiness in childhood, 
youth, and manhood, was realised during thirty years in a life of obscure 
privacy, mechanical toil, and home affection and duty. 





E.R. C. 
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EccLesIASTICAL AFFAIRS OF THE Montu. 


NEW defence has been set up for the Establishment. Whether it 
teaches true doctrine or false, whether its clergy give forth a cer- 

tain sound on the great questions which agitate the mind and heart of 
man in this as in every age, or utter only a number of discordant notes 
from which it is impossible to get any clear idea at all, is a matter of 
very secondary importance. Indeed, it may be assumed that much of 
its theology requires sifting and revision by means of a “ new criticism,” 
the result of which, so far as it has hitherto developed itself, has been 
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to undermine the foundations of its vital principles. The man, how- 
ever, who pursues this method, who will put a ‘‘new and better con- 
struction” on the Bible, so that those most familiar with its teachings 
will be utterly unable to recognise them in the strange guise in which he 
has clothed them, and whose speculations would, in the estimation of 
the majority of plain, unsophisticated Christians, rob them of God and 
His Gospel altogether, may still be a friend of the Church and clergy, 
and have a “hearty desire for their preservation.” For the Church is 
not to be regarded as the kind of institution which men have supposed, 
and which, indeed, is defined in its own nineteenth article, but only 
as “a great national society for the promotion of goodness.”” That is 
to be done chiefly “through the instrumentality of the Christian reli- 
gion and the Bible ;” but the object of the institution is not the propa- 
gation of a faith, or the extension of a Church in the old sense which 
the world has been accustomed to attach to the word, but only the 
“promotion of goodness.” This is the idea which Mr. Matthew 
Arnold propounded to the London clergy at Sion College, where he had 
been invited by the Rev. W. H. Milman, for the purpose of ex- 
pressing his views on the points in dispute between Churchmen and 
Dissenters. Now, so far as Mr. Arnold and his theological and eccle- 
siastical vagaries are concerned, they only provoke a passing smile. We 
may wonder how one who is continually pouring such contempt upon 
the truths which the Church holds most precious can be so anxious for 
the maintenance of an institution nine-tenths of whose clergy are spend- 
ing their lives to build up what he is assiduously labouring to pull down ; 
and this singular inconsistency may suggest the idea that he is himself 
somewhat lacking in that “ intellectual seriousness ” which he is so fond 
of inculcating upon others. 

But the question with us is not what he says, but how far his remark- 
able utterances express the views of the clergy. It is idle for them to 
suppose that they can use him against the Dissenters, and yet refuse to 
commit themselves to his principles. We should have expected that 
from all, except a party which, however powerful intellectually, is 
numerically weak, there would have been a strong protest against any 
attempt to base a defence of the Establishment on any such ground. 
It must not be supposed that the position itself is so strong as it may at 
first sight appear, but even if it were impregnable, we should have thought 
that they would indignantly refuse to occupy it. What will become of the 
claims so confidently advanced on behalf of the Anglican Church as a 
branch of the Holy Catholic Church if, after all, it is nothing more than 
a “national society for the promotion of goodness”? Or how, on such 
a theory, can it be said to be a witness for Evangelical truth and a bul- 
wark of Protestantism, as another party assert? The statement has its 
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negative as well as its positive side, and this is so serious that it is sur- 
prising it was not indignantly repudiated by both schools of thought. 
Strange to say, there is a disposition, in quarters where we should not 
have anticipated it, if not wholly to approve of Mr. Arnold’s view, at 
least to dally with it. Can it be that the mingled dislike and fear of 
Nonconformists is so intense that they are willing to condone offences 
against Christianity itself rather than lose the help of one who is able 
to deal such keen thrusts at their dreaded opponents? ‘They may be 
sure that such a game, if they play it, will prove a dangerous one to 
them. The columns of the Guardian show that there are clergymen 
who are alive to the peril, but it is clear that there are others who think 
it a clever stroke. Nonconformists, at all events, should make it clear 
that they will not deal with it until those who may claim to be regarded 
as representatives of the Church adopt it as a true and exhaustive defi- 
tion of the Establishment. They cannot afford to turn aside and dis- 
cuss every random suggestion of those who develop theories of a State 
Church out of their own consciousness, and set them forth as though 
they represented the actual state of the case. When the facts are made 
to square with the theory, and we have to deal with reality and not a 
dream, it will be time enough to enter into a serious discussion of its 
merits. For the present, therefore, they may wait for the views of the 
bishops and clergy as to Mr. Arnold’s pleasant fancy. 


The singular proceedings at Bristol, relative to the erection of a group 
of figures in the porch of the Cathedral, are extremely suggestive 
in various ways. All parties concerned have shown a remarkable 
faculty fur placing themselves in the wrong. Whatever may be thought 
of the abstract propriety of placing the statuary in question in a Pro- 
testant Church, even those who are most cynical in their contempt of 
Protestant sensitiveness ought to admit that the Restoration Committee 
would have saved a world of trouble had they been more straightforward 
in their dealings with the Dean and Chapter at the outset ; while, on 
the other hand, the Protestants, who rejoice most heartily in the re- 
moval of what they esteem symbols of idolatry, may confess just as 
freely that the Dean and the majority of the Chapter would have shown 
both more manliness and more wisdom had they adopted a less sum- 
mary and violent procedure for the attainment of their desired object. 
In the eyes of those devotees of our modern esthetics, who think that 
their artistic ideas should override every religious objection, the Dean 
may be little better than a Philistine, whose well-known Evangelical 
views put him entirely out of court ; but he has nevertheless authority in 
the Cathedral, and no good could come of ignoring it or of seeking to 
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take him and the Canons who agree with him by guile. On the other 
hand, the stronger the case the Dean and his friends suppose themselves 
to have, the greater the reason why they should have been strictly legal 
and orderly in every part of their action, and should not have given 
occasion for the prejudice which has been excited against them, by 
having recourse to measures which were certainly unseemly, and may 
prove to have been illegal. But worst of all was the appeal to popular 
passion and prejudice, with the disgraceful scenes to which it led. It is 
very easy to excite the passionate indignation of an English mob against 
supposed Papal innovations, but whether it is wise is another question. 
The action of the Restoration Committee may have been extremely 
compromising—possibly intended by some to minister to the growth of 
that medizeval sentiment which is so powerful an element in the Catholic 
Revival, though, by others, prompted only by that unreasoning love for 
ornamentation on which architects know so well how to play; but in 
either case open to very grave objection. But many of the arguments 
against it were simply puerile. If they were all that the speakers had to 
advance, it is unfortunate, indeed, that Protestantism should have such 
exponents. ‘They were well calculated, indeed, to excite the passions of 
the ignorant multitude ; but that they could influence any intelligent 
human being was impossible. It was all the worse that they should 
appear in contrast with the sober and sensible reasonings of Dr. Per- 
cival, whom the Bristol fanatics were determined not to hear. The aliena- 
tion of such men from the strong Protestant party, with the consequent 
tendency on their part to regard the whole controversy as one with which 
those intent only on Christian progress cannot soil their hands, is one of 
the evil results of such outbursts. But the Evangelicals seem as though 
deficient in the first elements of statesmanship ; and this, in the case of 
a party which has a position of extreme difficulty to maintain, is a very 
serious want. The fate of a school which at one time tries to conciliate 
High Churchmen by adopting as much as possible of their style and 
practice, after the manner of some Evangelical divines in Convocation 
and Congress, and which, at another, panders to the worst feelings of 
a mob, as in this Bristol iconoclasm, may easily be predicted. The action of 
the Restoration Committee adds another to the many illustrations of the 
contempt which even zealous Churchmen will put on the clergy when 


they do not adopt their views. These Bristol restorers, as we have 
seen, first submit their plans to the Dean in outline, and they obtain a 
consent from him which would not have been given had there been 
fuller explanation ; and then, after their friends had threatened an action 


against the Chapter to assert some supposed right of theirs over the 
Cathedral until such time as they chose to deliver it over into the hands 


of its proper custodians, they threw up the work altogether. We are 
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curious to see the next step. What the law may say as to such a claim 


we cannot undertake to pronounce, but to us, as laymen, it seems, at 
all events, extraordinary. 


Lord Sandon is rapidly becoming, under the efficient training of the 


Education Department, all that the most ardent Tory could desire. 
There has not recently been any opportunity for such outbursts against 
Nonconformists as signalised his conduct of the Endowed Schools Bill ; 
but it is sufficiently evident that the spirit which inspired them has lost 
none of its determination, although it may be hoped its ferocity may 


have abated. His speech on Mr. Dixon’s Bill to make compulsion 
universal by establishing School Boards everywhere, was guarded 
enough, but it revealed the purpose of the Government to give some 


new advantages to the “ voluntary schools ” at the expense of the School 
Board system. What their exact nature will be it would be idle to 


guess, but the tone adopted by Lord Sandon on one or two occasions, 
and especially the needless irritation which he showed when Mr. Forster 


pressed him to name a day for the introduction of his promised Bill, 
lead us to expect a decided measure. The situation reminds us in some 
respects of the position of the Tories in the days of Queen Anne. When 
they found themselves in an unpopular and difficult position, at variance 
with the nation on the questions of the succession and the French war, 
and their party with its policy overshadowed and discredited by the 
victories of Marlborough, the Church was their sheet-anchor, and by 
raising a cry that it was in danger, they managed at last to retrieve their 
fortunes. The Government, sadly in need of light and help from some 
quarter, may probably seek to find it in the same way, and hope by 
means of a sop to the clergy to recover the ground they have lost. It 
behoves Nonconformists, therefore, to be watchful, united, and wary. 
They will have a case of unusual strength if an attempt is made by 
those who have hitherto contended for the right of parents to tax the 
nation, in order to gratify their sectarian preferences, and to fill Church 
schools with Nonconformists’ children, driven into them by State 
officials. We hope they will know how to use it. 
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INSTITUTION FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE DAUGHTERS 
oF Missionaries, WALTHAMSTOW. 


HE greatest trial of the missionary’s life is alleviated by the confidence 
i he feels in “The Mission’School :” he knows that the little children who 
cannot be with him among savage races, or in unhealthy climates, are being 
tenderly cared for, prepared for the duties of life, and trained for Christ's ser- 
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vice at Walthamstow. Bitter, indeed, is the hour when parents part from little 


ones whom they will not know again as children, and only the feeling that 


it is for Christ’s sake can make such sorrow bearable, or even justify such a 
sacrifice. But the children are given up in Christian trust, and a home is 
now theirs where they find those who, to the utmost of their power, supply 


the parents’ place, where they are carefully educated, faithfully watched as 


their characters unfold, guarded from evil influences, and prepared for future 


life. The parents’ hearts are cheered by constant correspondence and 
regular reports of their children’s progress, and almost always the glad news 
reaches them as their girl comes to years of understanding, that their 


dearest wishes are granted, for she has chosen their God for hers, and 


parents and child are now one in Christ. 

Years pass away, and there comes a day of wonderful brightness in the 
distant home when the daughter returns; or, perhaps the missionary 
himself comes back, and hastens to Walthamstow. Photographs have 
probably prepared him for a change, but still it is difficult to realise that 
the full-grown girl who now rushes into his arms is the little one whom he 
left ten years ago, and his joy and thankfulness admit not of description. 

The parting with the friends who have done so much for her is a severe 
trial to the missionary’s daughter, and lovingly and gratefully will she 
remember her Walthamstow home; but she goes forth gladly to help her 
parents in their good work, or when that is impossible, she is qualified to 
engage in useful and honourable work at home. The constant demand for 
governesses trained at Walthamstow is one proof that the education there 
is thoroughly good, while another may be found in the fact that pupils have 
succeeded in passing the Cambridge local examinations, in some cases 


with honours. 

Such is the general history of the work, disappointing exceptions having 
happily been most rare among those for whom so many prayers ascend, and 
a few have gone straight from Walthamstow to the better home above. 
Many have passed their youth at this school with no other training, who 
are now blessing homes of their own in every quarter of the globe, filling 
honourably responsible positions in life, and using their influence as 
Christian women in various grades of society. Not a few are directly 
engaged in Christian work among heathen women and children, others are 
efficient helps as missionaries’ wives, and some of these are now sending 
their own children to the home where they themselves first received the 
light they are diffusing over some dark places of the earth. 

The advantages thus secured are given at a very small cost to the parents, 
the supporters of the Institution supplying the rest; but more help is needed 
to meet increasing demands. Several children are now waiting for admission, 
the old building, adapted to its present use nearly forty years ago, and since 
then more than once enlarged, must be replaced by a new one. A confident 
appeal is made to the friends of Christian Missions throughout the country 
to contribute generously towards the building fund. So good and so 


necessary a work ought not to be delayed by want of funds.* 







* Contributions can be sent to the Secretary, Mrs, Pye SMITH, St. Katherine’s, 


Sevenoaks, Kent, 
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Expository Lectures on the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. First and second series. By 
ADOLPH SApPHIR. London; John F. 
Shaw & Co. (Price 7s. 6d. each series.) 


Mr. SAPHIR’S name may almost stand 
for an account of every work that he 
writes. Those who have read his former 
writings will know perfectly well what to 
expect in these two volumes. They will 
find no display of the mere apparatus of 
exegesis, but it is evident that there has 
been a careful study of the text. Nor will 
they find any very fresh and. original 
thought ; but there is something which 
many readers value more than this—devout 
and fervent Christian feeling. 


Memorials of a Ministry on the Clyde, 
being Sermons preached in Greenock 
Free Church. By the late Rev. 
ROBERT MACELLAR. Glasgow: James 
Maclehose. (Price Seven shillings.) 


TuIs volume, while it is impossible to 
read it without feeling sad that a ministry 
likely to be so useful was so soon closed, 
suggests very pleasant and encouraging 
thoughts about the character of modern 
preaching. It isa hard thing to preach 
well; and there are times when we are 
disposed to fear that most of the sermons 
which congregations listen to every Sun- 
day must be poor and commonplace; and 
then comes a volume like this, containing 
the discourses of a man whose reputation 
as a preacher had not travelled beyond 
his own neighbourhood, but whose clear- 
ness and freshness of thought and vigour 
of style and depth of faith were admir- 
able. The sermons are excellent. 


The History of Protestantism. By the 
Rev. J. A. Wytie, LL.D. Vol. i. 
Cassell, Petter & Galpin: London, 
Paris, and New York. (Price Nine 
shillings.) 

Dr. WYLIE has attempted to tell the 

story of Protestantism in a form that 


shall interest the common people. He 
avoids whatever is merely scholastic and 
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technical, and gives prominence to every 
aspect of the history that kindles the 
imagination and stirs the heart. Without 
suppressing thetheological elements which 
entered into the controversy, he gives the 
largest space to everything that illustrates 
the ardour, the courage, the sufferings of 
the long line of illustrious men to whose 
labours the German nations owe their 
escape from the power of Rome. He 
has a great deal to say about popular 
preaching. He states the characteristic 
doctrines of his heroes in a popular form. 
He tells the story of the conferences 
between martyrsand their persecutors. He 
records their last words atthe stake. He 
writes with the fervour which might be ex- 
pected from his well-known Protestant zeal. 
His publishers have entered very heartily 
into his own spirit, and have made the 
book additionally interesting and attrac- 
tive by profuse illustrations. There are 
views of the towns inwhich great Reform- 
ers were born, of churches and cathedrals 
and castles associated with their history ; 
of famous and critical scenes in the pro- 
longed and exciting conflict. There are 
portraits of Kings and Popes. There are 
representations of the instruments of tor- 
ture from which martyrs suffered. Now 
and then the illustrations appear in odd 
places. In the chapter on the early his- 
tory of English Protestantism, for in- 
stance, there is a representation of the 
cathedral and tower of Pisa, which would 
have been more properly inserted a few 
pages later, in the chapter which tells the 
story of the Council of Pisa; there are 
also, in these same chapters about Eng- 
land, a representation of the interior of 
the Wartburg and of,a water-spout on 
Luther’s house at Eisenach, which surely 
would have been better placed elsewhere. 

The book is one which is likely to lie 
on the table of many a working man, and 
the pictures will be looked at with eager 
delight by the children on winter even- 
ings and on Sunday afternoons. Let us 
hope it will assist to sustain the great 
traditions of English Protestantism. 
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MONG the manifold delights and blessings of travel, not one holds a 
higher rank than the intimacy into which it brings us with master- 
spirits, heroes, and martyrs, by making us acquainted with the places of 
their birth and the scenes of their greatness. The more lively and 
personal sense of their character and conduct, of their wisdom and 
worth hence derived, lends help and heightening to our own moral and 
intellectual nature. Nowhere is this furtherance more richly yielded than 
in Switzerland. Italy herself, notwithstanding her amazing monumental 
opulence, notwithstanding her infinitely longer, fuller, more various, and 
more magnificent Past, does not so help our intercourse with master- 
minds. It is the greatness of the Roman Commonwealth and the 
Roman Empire, rather than that of individual Romans, that we have 
there so vividly brought before us. The arches of Titus, Severus, and 
Constantine, the Baths of Caracalla and Diocletian, Vespasian’s Colos- 
seum and Trajan’s Pillar, do not magnify so much these several 
emperors as the might and majesty of imperial Rome. 

In Switzerland we make acquaintance, not with memorials of national 
greatness, but with the abodes of great men. It is the power of the 
individual mind that there impresses us. No region is so redolent of 
intellectual greatness. Beside Lake I.eman, it is not the genius of 
Switzerland that inspires and attracts us, but the genius of Calvin and 
Beza, of Rousseau and Voltaire, of Neckar and Madame de Stiel, of 
Gibbon, Byron, and Shelley, of Sismondi and Vinet. There we feel 
stirred, not by the events of Swiss history, but by the great intellectual and 
spiritual movements of humanity, the Reformation, and the French 
Revolution. Beside the Lake of Zurich we think not of Switzerland ; 
our thoughts are filled with Zwingli and th Reformation. 
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As the Lake of Zurich yields to Lake Leman in loveliness and attrac- 
tive power, so the Reformer who wrought beside the former lake has been 
outshone by the Reformer who wrought beside the latter. And as Calvin 
has a greater name than Zwingli, so Geneva has won a higher place 
than Zurith. The city connected with Calvin has achieved a greatness 
granted to very few cities, has become a spiritual synonym, has come to 
designate a religious system, to rank with Jerusalem, Babylon, and 
Rome. As Jerusalem signifies pure and true religion, as Babylon signi- 
fies corrupt religion, as Rome stands for Popery, so Geneva stands for 
intense Protestantism, has risen into the antithesis of Rome. Zurich 
has not attained to this dignity: yet Zurich was the birthplace of the 
Reformation in Switzerland. Zwingli has not won the fame of Calvin; 
but his manifestation was earlier, his genius was not less original and 
profound, his work was hardly less great, and his special influence has 
been still more abiding. Our debt to Zwingli does not fall short of our 
obligations to Luther or Calvin. We owe to him the vindication of the 
symbolical character of the Lord’s Supper—a doctrine the corner- 
stone and main pillar of anti-sacerdotal, intellectual, spiritual Chris- 
tianity,—a doctrine in close relation to the religious questions and 
controversies of this age. While Luther and Calvin are oftener in our 
mouths, we have more to do with Zwingli. It behoves us, then, to 
know more of this signal benefactor, to get some clear and lively con- 
ception of his life and character, to see what manner of man he was 
and what manner of work he did, to understand our relations to him 
and rightly estimate our obligations to him. 

The two mighty men raised up for the renewal of Teutonic Christen- 
dom, Martin Luther and Hulderich or Ulrich Zwingli, came into 
the world within a few weeks of each other. Luther was born Novem- 
ber roth, 1483; Zwingli was born January ist, 1484. The place of 
Zwingli’s birth, and the race from which he sprung, were of help to form 
a strong and earnest soul, were in harmony with the simple, vigorous, 
masculine Christianity which he was appointed to proclaim. He was 
born at Wildhaus, a village dependent upon the abbey and city of St. 
Gall, in a pastoral region, among lofty mountains and deep dales. 
His father was a peasant farmer of much worth and good repute. 
The native of a region in alliance with the Swiss Confederation, 
Zwingli belonged to a remarkable community in its most heroic and 
glorious period. He came into the world just seven years after the 
Switzers had overthrown Charles the Bold of Burgundy, and brought low 


European feudalism.“ During his childhood and youth Switzerland 
* Charles was defeated at Granson, March 2, 1476, was still more grievously 
overthrown at Morat, June 23, 1476, and was killed at Nancy, January 5, 1477. 


For Zwingli’s birth, see Myconius, Ve Vita Zuing.-c. i. 
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was the great military power of the age ; the bravery of her warriors filled 
Europe with awe and admiration ; her enmity was tremblingly shunned, 
her friendship was earnestly sought. Her aid was courted by rival 
sovereigns, by the rising Austrian power, and the aspiring French mon- 
archy. He was born in a great age of the world, eight years before the 
discovery of America. He grew up amidst the revival of learning and 
intellectual activity. 

The lively parts and early diligence of Ulrich determined his father 
to bestow upon him a learned education. His mind was unfolded by 
gifted teachers and accomplished scholars at Berne and Basel, and was 
stirred and quickened by the contemporary writings of Erasmus and 
Reuchlin. He grew up likewise amidst the glaring and accumulated 
corruptions of the Romish Church, in the foulest and fiercest period cf 
the popedom, amidst the horrible enormities of Alexander VI. and 
the incessant wars of Julius II. ‘These various influences wrought 
powerfully upon Zwingli. Chosen in 1506 by the people of Glaris to 
minister to them in sacred things, he stayed with them ten years, 
studying with ardour, and preaching with power and originality. He 
plunged into deep and strenuous theological studies. He conversed with 
the schoolmen, the fathers, and the apostles. He traced the gradual 
corruption of the Christian religion. He found that the Christianity of 
the first was not the same as the Christianity of the fourth century, was 
exceedingly different from the Christianity of the eighth century, was 
grievously and glaringly gainsaid by the,Christianity of the fifteenth 
century. He grew more and more enamoured of that pure and primi- 
tive Christianity. He so delighted in St. Paul, as to transcribe all his 
epistles from a Greek manuscript. The public library of Zurich still 
possesses this precious transcript.* 

These studies combined with many enlarging and enlightening in- 
fluences of the age to make Zwingli a powerful and original preacher. 
He dwelt upon moral duties and spiritual graces, kept silence 
about relics, images, and pilgrimages, and grounded all his teaching 
and exhortations, not on legendary tales, but on the Scriptures. This 
new style of preaching, while it aroused the suspicion and dislike of 
many among his clerical neighbours, pleased the people of Glaris, and 
quickened some among them into true spiritual life. | 

His connection with Glaris laid upon him another office, which 
brought him into no very pleasing contact with the great affairs of the 
time. In the wars waged by successive French kings for the 
possession of Italy, wars which began at the end of the fifteenth cen- 


“* Myconius, De Vita Zuinglit, c. i. ii.; Gerdes, Historia Evangelit Renovati 
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tury, which desolated the Peninsula for more than thirty years, and 
which ended in its subjection to Spain, the Switzers took a large and most 
unworthy part, as the hirelings either of France or of her Papal and 
Austrian antagonists. At the command of his canton, Zwingli twice 
attended as chaplain the troops furnished by Glaris for this sad ser- 
vice, was present at the terrible battles of Novara and Marignano— 
the former won by his countrymen (1513), the latter by their French 
opponents (1515)—and witnessed the miseries which they helped to 
bring upon Italy. He returned home with an intense abhorrence of 
this mercenary warfare, and earnestly set himself to convince his 
countrymen of the guilt of selling their swords to foreign princes. 
Throughout his life he waged war with this great national sin, not alto- 
gether without effect. In him the political reformer and the religious 
reformer were singularly blended: abhorrence of spiritual corruption 
quickened his impatience of political evil.* 


That abhorrence was fast growing. In 1516, soon after his return 
from Italy, Zwingli left Glaris to become preacher in the Abbey of Ein- 
siedeln, at the invitation of its Administrator, Theobald von Geroldseck, 
a large-minded and enlightened noble, who sought to make the most 
famous convent of Switzerland a stronghold of revived learning, by 


attracting thither eminent scholars and theologians. There studies 
vigorously prosecuted and communion with kindred spirits deepened 
and strengthened the reforming impulse in Zwingli. Thence he addressed 
appeals in behalf of Church Reform to the Bishop of Constance 
and the Cardinal of Sion. There he sought to remove abuses by his 
influence with the Administrator. In a place filled with relics and 
thronged by pilgrims he deprecated pilgrimages and relic-worship. ‘To 
the multitude which crowded the Abbey on the festival of its consecra- 
tion he proclaimed the vanity of outward observances and the worth- 
lessness of carnal offerings, and dwelt upon the fulfilment of God’s 
commands and the sacrifice of the heart and life. There is something 
very strange in this brief connection of Zwingli with Einsiedeln. ‘The 
most famous convent of Switzerland entertained the great reformer of 
Switzerland. ‘The foremost smiter of superstition found nutriment for 
his spirit in the place pre-eminent, both in foretime and aftertime, as a 
haunt and stronghold of superstition. | 

While Zwingli sojourned at Einsiedeln (1516-1518) Luther lifted up 
his voice against indulgences (October 31st, 1517). ‘The manifestation 
of the Saxon reformer preceded and, it may be, hastened the manifesta- 
tion of the Helvetian reformer, though the inspiration of the latter was 

* Life of Zwingli by Hess, translated by Lucy Aikin, pp. 25—45. 
t Hless, pp. 55-79; Myconius; Gerdes, tom. i. c. 49. 
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original and independent on that of the former. Zwingli had long 
loathed ecclesiastical corruption and spiritual falsehood, had long 
yearned for ecclesiastical reform, had gotten some knowledge of 
spiritual truth ; nor had he hidden these convictions and aspirations. 
But he had not loudly proclaimed them; he had made no great and 
signal onslaught against spiritual evil. Luther was beforehand with 
him there, and is rightly regarded as the first and foremost Reformer. 
Zwingli was not his pupil or his subordinate. Alike taught of the 
Spirit, alike in harmony with the age, he must, however, have been em- 
boldened by the boldness of Luther, and have wrought his own work 
more speedily, hopefully, mightily, and happily for the example of the 
great German workman. 

But it was not in a convent that Zwingli was to manifest his might 
and accomplish his work. It was in the free air of a free city that his 
soul fully expanded. Called at the end of 1518 to the office of chief 
preacher at the Cathedral Church of Zurich, he fulfilled the office with 
an earnestness, energy, and originality altogether new to his hearers, 
and soon attained to great authority. Dropping the Sunday lessons, the 
so-called Gospels and Epistles, he went through a whole Gospel from 
beginning to end, dealing in the same manner with other Books of the 
New Testament. He set forth Christ in all His fulness, in His life as 
in His death. A preacher of righteousness, as well as of free and full 
redemption, he mingled the most careful religious instruction with the 
most vehement moral exhortations. He assailed ecclesiastical corrup- 
tions : he branded national sins. He sought to detach his countrymen 
from the mercenary service of foreign princes, as well as from allegiance 
to religious falsehood and fictions. 

His vehemence and energy were not put forth in vain. He soon 
began to stir and inspire the Zurichers. His power over them waxed 
stronger every day. He persuaded them to exclude from their city 
Bernardine Samson, to whom Leo X. had entrusted the sale of indul- 
gences in Switzerland, and to bestir themselves so, that the fellow- 


broker of ‘Tetzel was ere long driven from the Helvetic soil. He won 


them also, though more slowly and with greater pains, to decline selling 
themselves to foreign princes for the oppression and desolation of 
foreign lands. * 

Meanwhile the religious reformer more and more wrought upon the 
people of Zurich. In 1520 the Senate of the Canton directed all the 
pastors and preachers within its jurisdiction to urge only the authority 
of God’s Word in matters of faith, The Zurichers grew out of love 
with fasts and vigils, with relics and images. ‘he Roman Church, so 


* Gerdes, tom, i, c. 110 ; Hess, pp. 84—108, 
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rudely shaken by the energy of Luther, regarded with alarm the rise of 
Zwingli into fame and power. Formerly in some slight official connec- 
tion with the Court of Rome, and in the receipt of a salary therefrom, 
he had, in 1520, renounced both office and salary. In 1522 Pope 
Adrian VI. sought to disarm the Reformer of Zurich by professions of 
esteem and admiration. But the neighbouring ecclesiastics knew Zwingli 
better, and tried to stop his work. His diocesan, the Bishop of Con- 
stance, in missives to the Chapter, and in appeals to the Council of 
Zurich, deprecated the reformation and censured the Reformer. 
Zwingli replied to these remonstrances, gave utterance to his deepen- 
ing and widening anti-Roman convictions in compact conclusions, like 
the famous “Theses” of Luther, in short tractates, and in ample 
treatises, and upheld them against representatives of the Bishop in 
more than one elaborate disputation appointed by the magistrates of 
Zurich—disputations in which many theologians took part, and to 
which multitudes listened. In these debates he signally triumphed. 
After the disputation holden on January 29th, 1523, the Council for- 
mally approved his course, and warranted his preaching.* 

As Zwingli grew in authority he grew in boldness. He advanced 
from truth to truth ; he assailed error after error. Zurich faithfully fol- 
lowed each step of this advance, and repeated each stroke of this war- 
fare. Each conviction of the Reformer speedily widened into a 
persuasion of the people, and was ere long shaped into a decree of 
the State. Another public disputation, holden in September, 1523, was 
followed by a decree which forbade religious processions in the streets, 
and the public exhibition of the Host and its adoration in the churches, 
abolished many superstitious ceremonies, and approved the removal of 
relics from their shrines and theirinterment elsewhere. Another public 
discussion, which signalised January, 1524, led to the abolition of 
image-worship. Zurich and its territory witnessed a thorough removal 
and destruction of images. Every church was cleared—every image 
was burnt or broken into pieces. Zwingli himself helped to carry 
through the business, and has excellently told the story. He relates 
how three ministers (whereof he was one) and twelve councillors, with a 
sufficient number of smiths and carpenters, were chosen for the work : 
how they entered the churches, shut the doors, and pulled down the 
images with no ordinary labours and zeal, and then carried them out to 
be burned or to be put to other uses. He goes on to say : “ It seems. 
somewhat worthy of wonder that not one among these wooden gods 
was to be found, however great and signal the veneration wherewith 


* Gerdes, tom. c, I111—11¢, For these early writings of Zwingli see Opera, tcm. 
il’. pp. 1—82, ed. Zurich 1£23-41. 
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it had hitherto been honoured, that had power by its own might and 
virtue to shun the flames; but, all in silence and without a murmur, 
underwent the doom of fire. . . . Forgive me, I beseech you, 
Christian brethren, that I do not speak of these things without some- 
thing like a smile and a laugh. Such a ludicrous handling befits 
such silly tales and enormous figments. For those whom we invoked 
and worshipped as gods when pulled down by the workmen fell with a 
mighty crash, like any common wood or stone ; and they who helped 
to burn them declared them on oath to be nothing but wood. I 
rejoice, therefore, and wish everybody else joy, on beholding this most 
shameful imposture withdrawn from the eyes of men; and to God, 
through whose might and grace all this has been wrought, be the 
praise and the glory for ever.’’* 

It is not easy for us, happy in a pure and simple worship handed 
down from generation to generation for more than three hundred years, 
to comprehend the greatness of this great occasion, to feel all the fit- 
ness and fulness of Zwingli’s joy in this destruction of images and 
dispersion of relics. He rejoiced over the overthrow of that idolatry, 
and the disappearance of those frauds, which had for centuries darkened 
and distorted the fair face of Christianity. He welcomed a blessed and 
glorious novelty, and we are bound to rejoice in the beginning of our 
blessedness. If, in Milton’s words, “ the sweet odour of the returning 
Gospel”’ first delighted Germany, the thorough and full purification of 
Christian worship first gladdened Switzerland, first glorified Zurich. 
This precedency has made Zurich an exemplary and consecrated city. 
This clearing away of its idols, this cleansing of its temples, stands 
forth a great, conspicuous, and most fruitful event in the history of 
Christendom. 

But herein does not lie all the spiritual precedency of Zurich ; this 
is not the mightiest or most famous business wherein Zwingli bore the 
chief and most signal part. Early in his search after spiritual truth he 
discerned the enormous and manifold corruptions that had grown 
around the Lord’s Supper, renounced the Mass with all its works, its 
power of imparting salvation to quick and dead, &c., and beheld in the 
Supper not a sacrifice but a feast, a feast in commemoration of a sacri- 
fice. But he did not stop there; he discerned not only the commemo- 
rative but the symbolical character of the feast. He saw that the bread 
and the wine remain bread and wine to the end, most happy symbols 
of the Body broken and the Blood shed ; that the senses only have to do 
with the bread and wine, while the spirit only has to do with Christ ; 
that the appropriation of Him is a purely spiritual act, signified and 





* Gerdes, tom. i. c. 121, 
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symbolised by eating and drinking ; that there is no presence at all o¢ 
Christ in the bread and wine, but that there is a presence of Him in 
the faithful soul, a presence quickened and brightened through the 
representation of His dying love, as set forth in the broken bread and 
the flowing wine. 

It may be a question whether Zwingli was the first among the Re- 
formers to proclaim the symbolical sense of the Lord’s Supper. It 
may be that Carlstadt, whom Luther so detested, was even with him or 
beforehand with him in giving utterance to this conviction. But it is 
certain that Zwingli most distinctly and most powerfully set it forth, that 
he first fully unfolded it, first won wide recognition for it, that through 
him it became a mighty, prevailing, and abiding truth. One of his sixty- 
seven Conclusions, published in 1522, and discussed in the great dis- 
putation of January, 1523, declared that the Eucharist “‘ is not a sacrifice, 
but the commemoration of a sacrifice once for all offered on the cross, 
and, as it were, the seal of the redemption wrought through Christ.” 
He went on to set forth the symbolical sense of the Supper in many 
weighty treatises, and to uphold it in divers public disputations.* 
He proclaimed this great truth to the Zurichers without stint or stay; 
won for it acceptance from their intellects and a welcome from their 
hearts; and at last, in April, 1525, obtained from the Council a decree for 
the abolition of the Mass and for the public celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper. The first celebration signalised April 13th, the Thursday in 
Passion-week, and was repeated on Good Friday and Easter Sunday. 
It proclaimed the full and final triumph of the Reformation at Zurich ; 
it holds a high rank, it has a deep and blessed significance in the history 
of the Christian Church. It is worthy of devout and thankful contem- 
plation, of gladsome and everlasting remembrance. After ages of 
idolatrous perversion and horrible disfigurement, ‘‘ that feast of free 
grace and adoption to which Christ invited His disciples to sit as 
brethren and co-heirs of the happy covenant,” as Milton called it, was 
there and then for the first time kept wholly in the spirit and somewhat 
after the fashion of its institution, with a right apprehension of its 
character,with all sweet and simple accessories and accompaniments. 
There, at last, a true table was meetly spread; bread and wine were 
handed to gladsome guests with simple prayers, hearty thanksgiving, 
and suitable Scriptures. There at last, Faith and Reason, so long and 
hideously divorced before the altar and the host, met and kissed each 





* Gerdes (tom i. Appendix, No. 32) gives the sixty-seven Conclusiones, whereof 
the eighteenth relates to the Lord’s Supper. The Eucharistical writings include De 
Canone Missz Epichiresis, Subsidium de Eucharistid, Amica Exegesis Eucharistic 
Negotii ad Martinum Lutherum, Epistole ad Mattheum Alberum, ad Johannem 
Bugenhagium, &c, : Opera Zuingli, tom. iii., Zurich. 
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other beside the table and before the happy symbols. The intellect 
was fully satisfied and the affections were strongly kindled—yes, 
more strongly kindled through the full satisfaction of the intellect. 
Then and there was kept that pattern feast, so faithfully repeated 
during 350 years in so many lands, upon innumerable tables, and 
with guests “like the sands of the sea-shore in multitude.” Of a truth 
mighty has been the work of Zwingli; great and glorious is the spiritual 
precedency of Zurich ; a high and happy day is Thursday, April 13,1525. 
The suppression of convents completed, while the establishment of 
schools fortified, the work of reformation at Zurich. But that work 
had not been wrought without special hindrances, and had to be 
upholden amidst peculiar perils and against manifold assaults. It not 
only found opposition within the canton, but encountered interference 
from without. Zurich was an independent state, but very closely con- 
nected with other independent states. A member of the Swiss Con- 
federation, Zurich found in its confederates aggrieved witnesses and 
alarmed opponents of those religious innovations. At first almost all 
of its twelve fellow-cantons combined to deprecate its reforming zeal, 
and stop its reforming course by embassies, remonstrances, threats, and 
hostile demonstrations. It also held dependent territories in conjunc- 
tion with other cantons. As the Reformation began to gain ground in 
these territories, with the encouragement of one sovereign and with the 
disapproval of another, this joint sovereignty led to bitter and endless 
quarrels. ‘The Zurichers, however, held firm against the prayers and 
threats of their confederates. Ere long the largest, most powerful, and 
flourishing among their fellow-cantons followed their example and em- 
braced their cause. Berthold Haller did the work at Berne ; John 
Ecolampadius enlightened Basel ; Hofman evangelised Schaffhausen. 
The Reformation found a home in Glaris and Appenzell. Nor did it 
less prevail among the allies and the subjects of the Switzers. It tri- 
umphed at St. Gall; it gained ground in the Grisons ; it waxed strong 
in Argau ; it throve in Thurgau ; it began under Farel the conquest of 
Geneva. Zwingli heartily enjoyed this spread of his principles, and 
gave what help he could to this extension of his work. In the public 
disputation at Berne, January, 1528, which finally won that canton over 
to the Reformation, he bore a large and conspicuous part.** He lived 
to see the full half of Switzerland, including allied and subject territory, 
detached from Rome, to behold his own darling truth, his own view of 
the Supper triumphant in his own country as well as in some German 
cities. + 


* Gerdes, tom. i. c. 23; tom. ii, c.88—124. 
+ Of the thirteen Cantons then existing, Zurich, Berne, Basel, Schaffhausen and 
Glaris became Protestant ; Schweitz, Uri, Unterwald, Lucerne, Friburg, Soleure, and 
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But the joy of this triumph was not without alloy. The Swiss Re- 
formation not only called forth the wrath of Roman Catholic Switzers, 
but drew down disparagement from German Protestants. Zwingli 
had to defend his Eucharistic doctrine against fellow-reformers as well 
as against Romish doctors. Luther held that the Body and the Blood 
of Christ were truly eaten and drunken together with the bread and the 
wine, not from any sacerdotal proclivities, but out of excessive reverence 
for the letter of Scripture. He clung to the literal meaning of the 
words, “ Kat, drink ; this is My body,” with all his wonted tenacity and 
vehemence ; and assailed the upholders of the symbolical sense with 
exceeding bitterness. Zwingli and his friends, while steadfastly 
maintaining their own convictions, were willing to regard Consubstantia- 
tion as ‘a brotherly dissimilitude,” to live in peace and harmony with 
its votaries, and heartily to join them in fighting the good fight 
against Rome. The Lutherans disclaimed brotherhood, and declined 
co-operation with the Sacramentaries, as they called the Swiss Reformers. 
When after their famous protest against the hostile decree of the diet of 
Spire (April, 1529), the German Protestants sought to strengthen them- 
selves by a league, Luther tried to exclude from that league the cities 
which, like Strasburg and Ulm, held the symbolical view of the Lord’s 
Supper. Philip Landgrave of Hesse, after the Elector of Saxony the most 
powerful among the Protestant princes of Germany, disliked this narrow 
and bitter spirit ; and bent upon healing a breach so threatening to the 
Reformation, invited Luther and Zwingli to a conference at Marburg. 
Thither, in September, 1529, came the two Reformers, Luther attended 
by Melanchthon, Justus Jonas, &c., Zwingli accompanied by A‘colam- 
padius, Bucer, and Hedio. The business lasted three days. On the first 
day Zwingli encountered Melanchthon apart, and Luther engaged 
Aicolampadius apart. Each of these encounters, especially the former, 
was calm and friendly. In the public discussion before the Landgrave 
and his councillors, maintained mainly by Luther, Zwingli, and A°colam- 
padius, the two first let fall a few hot words; but on the whole the 
controversy was conducted with good temper, dignity, and mutual 
respect, though, like almost all controversiés, it failed to bring the con- 
troversialists to one mind. Luther and his friends clung to the literal 
sense ; Zwingli and his friends clave to the symbolical meaning: all 
appended their signatures to a document which contained many 


Zug remained Roman Catholic ; while Appenzell was divided between the two faiths. 
Of the nine allied or dependent districts which, raised into members of the Confede- 
ration at the beginning of this century, make up the present number of twenty-two 
cantons, St. Gall, the Grisons, Geneva, Argau, and Thurgau embraced the Refor- 
mation ; Valais and the Italian territory known now as Ticino adhered to Rome. 
At the death of Zwingli, Vaud and Neuchatel had no connection with Switzerland. 
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articles in which all agreed, just glanced at the one matter of disagree- 
ment, and pledged both sides to mutual charity. Throughout the 
famous conference the Swiss Reformers showed a far larger, more liberal, 
and Christian spirit than the Germans. Both Luther and Melanchthon 
acknowledge the cordial friendliness and fraternal overtures of their 
opponents. Zwingli spoke with tears of his tenderness for his German 
brethren. Luther would not hear of brotherly love, but promised 
charitable forbearance. Not even was this poor promise always well kept. 
Often, far too often, did he fall foul of the Sacramentarians.* This 
spirit of Luther became still more narrow and bitter in his followers. 
The narrowness of the Lutherans aggravated this dissension about the 
Lord’s Supper into a grievous calamity for Protestantism. They 
ever shunned and often persecuted their fellow-Protestants ; they 
faltered and failed in the terrible fight with their Romish adver- 
saries.. The generous spirit of Zwingli passed to his followers. ‘The 
Protestants inspired by him and Calvin, held out their hands to churlish 
Lutheranism, and though repelled and left to themselves, waxed valiant 
in fight against the Roman foe, yielded the Reformation its chief heroes 
and its noblest martyrs, strove mightily and suffered fruitfully. 

In this sanguinary and protracted fight between Rome and the 
Reformation, Switzerland was to furnish the first battle-field, and Zwingli 
was to figure as the first illustrious victim. Alarmed at the progress of 
the Reformation, especially at the accession of Berne thereto, the five 
intense Roman Catholic cantons, Schweitz, Uri, Unterwald, Lucerne, 
and Zug, entered into a league for the vindication of the old faith, 
and formed an alliance with Ferdinand of Austria, brother of Czesar 
Charles V. (1528). ‘This league drove Berne and Zurich into a con- 
federacy for the defence of the Reformation. Religious disputes which 
arose in territories under the joint sovereignity of Roman Catholic and 
Protestant cantons, brought the two leagues into open war in May, 
1529. The war, however, ended almost as soon as it began through the 
mediation of the neutral cantons, and peace was made, much to the 
advantage of the Reformation. The five cantons reluctantly accepted 
this treaty, and went on persecuting the Protestants wherever they had 
authority. The victims of this persecution complained to Berne and 
Zurich. After vain remonstrances the Zurichers determined to starve 
the persecutors into toleration, and forbade all commercial intercourse 
with the five cantons, against the advice of Zwingli. The Bernese also 
adopted this mode of warfare. Lucerne and its allies keenly felt this 


* For the Marburg conference see the very interesting narrative of Rudolf Collin 
and letters of Luther, Me!anchthon, Zwingli, AZcolampadius, &c. (Opera Zuinglii, 
tom. iv. pp. 173—204. 
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stoppage of trade, and threatened war if traffic were not resumed. Zurich 
and Berne made the revival of commerce conditional upon the cessa- 
tion of persecution ; whereupon the five cantons declared war. ‘Their 
forces marched at once towards Zurich. The Zurichers came forth to 
repel the invaders, and Zwingli, according to Swiss custom, went forth 
with his people. ‘They met the Roman Catholics at Cappel, between 
Zug and Zurich, October 11th, 1531, and were defeated. Early in the 
fight Zwingli fell wounded. At its close the victors found him on the 
battle-field, with hands clasped and eyes uplifted, and pressed a con- 
fessor upon him. He declined the offer, and was forthwith killed. On 
the next day the body was recognised, outraged, and burned by the 
fanatical conquerors. The five cantons maintained their superiority 
throughout the war, which soon ended in a peace somewhat to their 
advantage.* 

The fall of Zwingli on the battle-field with arms in his hands greatly 
gladdened his foes, and deeply saddened his friends. The Papists 
welcomed the work of divine vengeance in the violent death of the 
heresiarch ; the Lutherans improved the hapless doom of this impugner 
of the Real Presence ; his fellow-Protestants not only bewailed his loss 
but regretted the circumstances of that loss. Death in battle becomes 
a hero, but hardly makes a martyr. Gustavus Adolphus meetly fell on 
the field of Lutzen; not so meetly did Zwingli fall on the field of 
Cappel. It behoves a teacher and witness of spiritual truth simply to 
suffer, to keep apart from the violence by which he is smitten, to die 
the death of Huss and Jerome, of Latimer, Ridley, and Cranmer, rather 
than that of Zwingli. His death lacks the full glory of martyrdom. 
But it was not ignoble. He went forth to peril with his flock ; he fell 
amidst his flock for the truth’s sake. Nor did the cause for which he 
died permanently suffer from the disaster at Cappel. The work of his 
hands was established. The Reformation was upholden in Switzerland. 
Zurich remained one of its strongholds. Protestant Switzerland waxed 
stronger and stronger, while Papal Switzerland waned and dwindled. 
In 1711 Berne and Zurich utterly vanquished the Roman Catholic 
cantons which had prevailed in 1531. In 1847 the Sonderbund, which 
comprehended these five cantons, reinforced by Friburg and the Valais, 
was overthrown by its Protestant and Liberal Catholic confederates. 
To-day Switzerland is resisting and restraining Popery, and not un- 
meetly meditates the erection of a monument to her great Reformer on 
the spot where he fell. 

But it is not merely as a Swiss Reformer that Zwingli is mighty and 
memorable. He has done a great work, he has won a high place in 








* Ruchat, ‘ Histoire de la Reformation’ de la Suisse,” livres 6, 8. 
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Christendom. He stands forth conspicuous, if not supreme, among the 
master-spirits of the Reformation, among the mighty men raised up to 
usher in the new birth of Christianity. Both Luther and Calvin have 
outshone and overtopped him, have a greater name, fill a larger space 
in the thoughts of men and on the page of history. Luther had a more 
potent personality, perhaps a deeper and intenser nature, as well as a 
greater historical prominence. He struck the first blow against Rome ; 
his life presents more striking and impressive events than are furnished 
by the life of Zwingli, such as the fastening to the gate of Wittenberg 
parish church of the declaration against indulgences, the burning of the 
Papal bull at the gate of that town, the appearance before the Diet of 
Worms, and the sequestration in the Wartburg. Calvin had a more 
constructive intellect, wrought with more signal and immediate power 
both as a legislator and as a theologian, impressed himself upon Geneva 
more visibly and vividly than Zwingli did upon Zurich, and more largely 
and directly contributed to shape the doctrine and frame the discipline 
of the Reformed Churches. Lutheran and Calvinist have become 
widely-borne and far-resounding names, while Zwinglian has obtained a 
very limited currency. 


But though less personally potent and less historically prominent than 
Luther and Calvin, Zwingli possessed a more penetrating intellect, a 


clearer and deeper spiritual vision than either of his fellow-reformers. 
Less bound by dogmas and devoted to systems, he had a stronger hold 
on great and eternal principles, he had a larger and more liberal mind. 
Not so immediately or conspicuously powerful, he laboured more for all 
time ; he is found to be in much greater harmony with the peculiar ten- 
dencies of this age. He transcended Luther and Calvin both in depth 
and breadth of intellect. He recoiled from Rome more thoroughly and 
intensely than did either the German or the French reformer: the doc- 
trine which won his special devotion is more deeply and directly anti- 
Roman and anti-sacerdotal than any of the doctrines peculiarly 
associated with Luther and Calvin. The Roman Church allowed that 
Justification by Faith which she smothered ; Election and Predestina- 
tion, if not among her characteristic and prominent doctrines, were not 
denied by her. But in the symbolical character of the Lord’s Supper, 
her essential, peculiar, and culminating dogma of Transubstantiation 
encounters its exact opposite and contradictory. She says that the 
bread and the wine have passed away into very flesh and very blood: 
Zwingli says that the bread and the wine remain verily and only bread, 
verily and only wine, symbols of the body broken and the blood shed. 
The Consubstantiation of Luther miserably shrinks from a full and fair 
encounter with the Roman dogma; the poor devices whereby Bucer 
and Calvin tried to steer between Luther and Zwingli are still more 
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unworthy antagonists; but the doctrine of the Swiss Reformer runs right 
against Transubstantiation, and pierces to the very centre of the por- 
tentous figment—strikes at the heart of all Christian sacerdotalism, 
whether Romish or Anglican. 

But the greatness of this truth does not jie merely in its direct 
demolition of falsehood, in its thorough clearance of the Divine 
Supper from corruptions and disfigurements. It has a very positive 
spiritual glory about it; it has very wide and deep relations. It knits 
together the whole man in the recognition of Divine love; it 
kindles the emotions while it satisfies the intellect ; while distinguish- 
ing the action of the senses from the action of the spirit, it unites 
their action in the same service, sets the symbols before the senses, 
and the work of love symbolised thereby before the spirit; instead 
of thrusting upon the senses the performance of a spiritual act, it 
makes them the handmaidens and helpers of the spirit in the discharge 
of its office. It abundantly ministers to the liveliness as to the 
spirituality of worship. 

The true doctrine of the Supper finds a large place and a great part 
assigned to it in this age. Justification by Faith, Election, and Pre- 


destination are not likely again to stir and divide the Church. But the * 


recent outbreak of Anglican Sacerdotalism summons the spirit of 
Zwingli to the field, calls for the strongest and clearest setting forth of 
the symbolical sense of the Supper. The Table has to be upheld 
against the Altar, the Feast against the Sacrifice, the Symbols against 
the Idol. 

But it is not only as the great champion of the symbolical Supper 
that Zwingli may find favour with this time of ours. The least rigidly 
dogmatic, the most large-minded among the early Reformers, he is most 
in harmony with the liberal and tender spiritual feeling of this age. 
Faithful to great doctrines, he shrank from some of the absolute dogmas 
borrowed from Rome by many of her adversaries. Especially did he 
chafe against the doom of eternal woe, so lavishly dealt forth by 
medizval doctors. He dwelt upon the largeness of God’s grace, and 
the width of God’s kingdom. He made room there for children ; he 
had hope for the ignorant and the heathen, for all except impenitent 
sinners, and stubborn, wilful unbelievers.* He felt that God had a 
people among the ancient Pagans. First of great Christian teachers, he 
welcomed the righteous heathens into heaven, and trusted to behold, in 
company with the prophets of Israel and the saints of Christendom, the 
sages and worthies of Geeece and Rome. After a long enumeration of 
them, he exclaims: “To conclude, there has not been a good man, there 





* De Providentiaé Dei, Opera, tom. iv. p. 125. 
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will not be a holy mind, or afaithful soul, fromthe very beginning of the 
world to its consummation, whom thou wilt not there behold with God. 
What can be imagined more gladsome, more delightful, or more glorious 
than such a sight? For what end may we more rightly employ our 
powers than for the attainment of such a life?”** These noble words 
were verily daring words in the sixteenth century ; this gracious aspira- 
tion called forth the fierce wrath of most contemporary, and too many 
succeeding theologians. Zwingli was execrated as an unbeliever, a 
heathen, a monster.t| These execrations will be hardly heard in our 
age ; its most godly sons, its highest and most spiritual minds, fully share 
the sweet hope, will rejoicingly utter the glorious aspiration of the 
Swiss Reformer. 

We strongly feel, we gladly acknowledge, the greatness of Luther 
and his work, the greatness of Calvin and his work; but we feel 
with not less liveliness, we acknowledge with not less delight, the 
nearness of Zwingli to us, oyr more intimate relations with him, our 
deeper obligations to him. Lutheranism is less heard of as an ecclesi- 
astical denomination ; Calvinism has lost power as a dogmatic system ; 
but Zwingli abides, a true spiritual potentate, though his name has never 
been assumed by a Church, or impressed upon asystem. There are fewer 
Lutherans ; there are fewer Calvinists; there are as many Zwinglians 
as ever, though happily undistinguished by the name of the Reformer. 
He is indeed very present and very prevalent now. I am filled with 
his presence, not only when I visit Switzerland, and sojourn at Zurich, 
when I enjoy the lake whereby he dwelt, explore the city wherein he 
wrought, or worship in the cathedral where he preached. I seldom par- 
take of the Divine Supper without thinking of him whom God raised up 
to restore its original simplicity, power, dignity, and sweetness so long 
smothered beneath darkening and disfiguring adjuncts, to bring back the 
Table so long supplanted by the Altar; to convert the celebration from 
gross adoration of an idol into tender and uplifting intercourse with a 
Heavenly Friend; to replace a sacerdotal performance, an awful and 
oppressive ceremony,’ by a true, gladsome, and cordial Feast; to 
summon thither both the affections and the intellect ; to bring Faith and 
Reason to sit down together happy and harmonious guests at the Banquet 
of Memory. 

Our fellowship with Zwingli does not stop at the Lord’s Table; we 
owe to him more than the vindication of the symbolical Supper. Much 
of the work ascribed to Calvin was done by him. ‘The great name of 


* Fidei Christiance Expositio ad Franciscum: Opera, tom. iv. p. 65. 


+ See Rudolf Walther’s Apologia pro H. Zuinglio, prefixed to the folio edition of 
his works, 1581. 
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the French Reformer has appropriated some of the honour due to the 
Swiss‘Reformer. The Reformation of Zurich preceded the Reforma- 
tion of Geneva. The first full restoration of Christian worship to its 
original purity and simplicity illustrated the former city. There began 
that simple service since so widely diffused, and still so greatly prevalent, 
common to English Nonconformists, Scotch Presbyterians, and most 
Continental and American Protestants. In the great Reformer of 
Switzerland, we own a signal and abiding benefactor; for the spiritu- 
ality of our worship, for the depth and clearness of our spiritual 
convictions, for the width and tenderness of our spiritual aspirations, we 
are dearly and deeply bounden to Ulrich Zwingli. 
Tuomas H. GIL. 

[I cannot find it in my heart to ask Mr. Gill to qualify a single sentence in 
this article, and yet, while acknowledging the immense service which Zwingli 
rendered by his clear and relentless antagonism to every doctrine which 
invests the Symbols with awful mystery, as though they were more than 
Symbols, I doubt whether his doctrine represents the full significance and 
power of the Lord’s Supper. On the negative and destructive side he is 
irresistible; on the positive side he seems to me defective. Thus much I 
feel bound to say, for I have never seen reason to modify the positions main- 
tained in a paper on the Lord’s Supper, which appeared in the first series of 
“ Ecclesia.” —ED. 


THE EDITOR ON HIS TRAVELS. 


XXX.—SAMARIA ; EN GANNIM; JEZREEL; SHUNEM ; NAIN ; NAZARETH 5 
CANA; TIBERIAS. 


E left Nablous at six o’clock on the morning of April 23rd for 
Sebaste (Samaria), which lies at the distance of about ten miles. 
The road runs through a most beautiful valley, abounding in water, and 
extremely fertile. Orchards and gardens extend nearly the whole way. 
Melons, cucumbers, figs, apricots, pomegranates, and olives, are grown 
in abundance. In about two hours we reached an amphitheatre of 
green hills, five or six miles in diameter, and in the centre of the amphi- 
theatre rose a low hill, about 300 feet in height ; upon the central hill 
once stood the ancient capital of Samaria. The situation is supremely 
beautiful. On the side of the hill there is a small group of houses—the 
modern village of Sebustieh. The Church of St. John, which stands 
east of the village, and which is now a mosque, is a very striking ruin. 
According to Arab tradition, the church covers the tomb and the prison 
of John the Baptist. 
The ruins of the ancient city extend over the summit and sides of the 
hill. There are towers, called the towers of Ahab, but these are little 
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more than great heaps of stones. If I remember aright, we scrambled 
to the top of them without dismounting from our horses. ‘There are 
long rows of noble columns, many of which are still standing. There 
are the ruins of a palace and of a magnificent theatre. It is probable 
that all these belong to the time of Herod the Great, by whom the city 
was rebuilt. Samaria must have been very stately and splendid. The 
ancient grandeur of Jerusalem has nearly all perished ; it is almost 
literally true that of the city in whose streets our Lord walked, and in 
whose Temple He delivered some of His great discourses, not one stone 
remains upon another ; but the monuments of the ancient grandeur of 
Samaria are still above ground. 

Mr. El Karey had ridden with us to Sebaste. After we had spent 
a couple of hours among the ruins he left us, and rode back to 
Nablous. 

Our road now ran north and north-east by Burka and Jeb’a, through 
a very picturesque country—sometimes through wild and bare ravines, 
sometimes through grassy valleys, among hills covered with olive and fig 
orchards. From the summit of a rough pass we had a most magnificert 
view. About twenty-five or thirty miles to the north we could see the 
basin of hills in which Nazareth lies, and on the horizon far beyond ‘t 
the round snowy top of Hermon ; in the east were the mountains of 
Gilboa ; north-west rose the shaggy sides of Carmel; and beyond 
Carmel were the shining waters of the Mediterranean Sea. We left the 
plain of Dothan a little to the left. When we were within two or three 
miles of it, a wolf—gaunt and villainous-looking—caught sight of us, and 
ran as fast as he well could across the country. The sight of him 
reminded us of the time when Joseph came to look after his brethren at 
Shechem, which we had left a few hours before, and when not finding 
them there he had come on to Dothan. It was natural enough that 
when Jacob saw the bloody coat of his favourite son, he should say, 
“An evil beast hath devoured him ; Joseph is, without doubt, rent in 
pieces.” 

About three o’clock we came to the village of Kubaliyeh ; the people 
whom we saw standing at the doors of the houses looked greater villains 
than the wolf we had seen just before. Soon after four o’clock we 
reached Jenin (En-gannim), which lies at the end of a valley opening 
on to the plain of Esdraelon; while we were passing through this valley 
it was almost possible to believe that instead of being in Palestine we 
were ina Derbyshire dale. 

Jeninis perfectly charming. It was En-gannim—a fountain of gardens 
—in ancient times, and it is a fountain of gardens still. The town, 
which has a population of 2,000 or 3,000 persons, is fairly clean, and in 
the centre there is a beautiful reservoir. ‘The houses are surrounded by 
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gardens, in which there are a few palm-trees ; and the town wall is a 
magnificent hedge of prickly pear. We encamped outside the hedge, 
and had stretching before us the plain of Esdraelon. 

The people of Jenin appear to be rich in cattle, and in the afternoon 
I amused myself for half an hour at the reservoir while the cattle were 
being watered. Soon after we had turned in for the night, we heard 
loud shouts and screams, and then the reports of guns. We learnt in 
the morning that a band of the rascally-looking fellows we had seen at 
Kubaliyeh had made a descent upon Jenin to carry off some of the 
cattle. Four of the thieves were wounded in the fight, and two of the 
Jenin people. 

Thursday, April 24th, we started before six o’clock to cross the 
plain of Esdraelon. The morning was cool; there was mist in the 
distance, and there was more “atmosphere”’ than I had seen since we 
had left Europe. The great plain—the Armageddon of the Apocalypse, 
made memorable by famous battles both in ancient and modern times— 
is ‘an irregular triangle ; its base to the east extending from Jenin to 
the foot of the mountains below Nazareth, about fifteen miles ; one side 
formed by the hills of Galilee, and measuring about twelve miles; the 
other, some eighteen miles in length, running along the northern foot of 
the Samaria range.” 

The plain is cultivated in patches, but a great part of it—the greater 
part, indeed—is never touched by plough or spade. Here and there a 
forest of thorns extends for a mile or two by the side of the track. At 
the distance of eight or ten miles from Jenin rises a slight eminence, on 
which we found a few wretched huts, built of large stones and mud. 
This is Zer’in, the ancient Jezreel. Nothing remains, so far as we could 
see, of the ancient city of Ahab and Jezebel. The site is not so fine as 
the site of Samaria, and yet when the plain was covered, as it doubtless 
was at one time, with a great sheet of corn, the place must have had a 
charm of its own. Both Jezreel and Samaria show that the kings of 
Israel had an eye for natural beauty. On the northern side of Jezreel 
the descent to the plain is considerable. 

About three or four miles from the royal city, and on the lower slopes 
of the Lesser Hermon, stands Solem, the ancient Shunem. From a 
distance the viliage is very pretty. It is surrounded with a splendid 
hedge of prickly pear. When we got inside we found that the houses 
were dirty andmean. The story of Elisha and the Shunamite received 
a fresh touch of colour as I looked westwards from the village and saw 
Carmel in the distance. It was among the fields outside the little village 
that the Shunamite’s child had sun-stroke while he was out with the 
reapers ; and the mother’s first thought was to have an ass saddled for 
her, that she might ride across the plain to the hills in sight, on the 
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other side of it, where ‘‘ the man of God was living :’”’ it must have been 
a hot and exhausting ride for her in harvest-time. 

From Shunem we ascended to the summit of the Lesser Hermon, and 
had a noble view—the Mediterranean and the whole range of Carmel 
on the west, the mountains beyond Jordan on the east and south-east, 
the mountains of Galilee on the north, and far beyond them the shining 
snows of Hermon. ‘Tabor lies quite near to the north-east, and from 
the Lesser Hermon is a very unpicturesque-looking hill, roundish, 
brownish, and dotted with oak-trees. It looked very much like the 
upper half of the kind of plum-pudding which may be seen about 
Christmas-time in the windows of eating-houses in the very poor parts 
of a great provincial town. The pudding—like Mount Tabor—is 
round ; it is also brown; and the bits of holly stuck about it are very 
like the oaks stuck about the mountain. I have seldom seen a hill that 
seemed so utterly destitute of everything that could touch the imagina- 
tion, and was very glad to remember that the tradition which identifies 
it with the Mount of ‘Transfiguration has no authority, and is altogether 
improbable. From the hills about Nazareth Tabor looked very different ; 
from the Lesser Hermon it looked, as I have said, like the upper half of 
a very poor Christmas-pudding, with sprigs of holly stuck into it. Mr. 
Porter talks about its ‘‘graceful outline :’ to me, the outline had 
neither grace nor dignity. 

On our way down to the plain we struck a little village associated 
with one of the most pathetic stories in the four Gospels—the village of 
Nain. It is one of the meanest and dirtiest of the villages in the country 
—destitute even of the external beauty which Shunem derives from its 
hedge of prickly pear. The view, however, across the plains to the 
Galilean hills is striking. Outside the village, and on the side of the hill, 
there are many rock-tombs, to one of which, probably, the widow’s son 
was being carried when our Lord stopped the funeral procession, called 
the young man back to life again, and “ delivered him to his mother.” 

An hour later we were struggling up a mountain pass into the hills of 
Galilee. By this pass, as I vividly remembered while we were making 
the ascent, our Lord must have often travelled. When He was a child 
He came over it with Joseph and Mary, as He was returning from His 
first visit to Jerusalem. Year after year up to the time that He ceased 
to have ahome in Nazareth, He came over it on His way back from the 
great feasts. The pass is rough and steep, so steep that, towards the 
top of it, we felt that we should be safer on foot than on horseback. 

I was very eager to see the country lying round the home of our 
Lord’s childhood and youth. Ihad read about it so often, and attempted 
so often, by the aid of descriptions and pictures, to place all the scenery 
before my imagination, that I felt as if I knew it as well as I know the 
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hills about Grasmere. When we actually looked down upon the oval 
basin, on the northern side of which Nazareth is built, I found that it 
was all very like, and yet very unlike, what I had supposed. ‘The form 
of the oval hollow among the hills was just what I had imagined; its 
size, about a mile from east to west, and a third of a mile from north to 
south, was what I had imagined; the quiet outline of the hills was what 
I had imagined; but I had made one great mistake: my imaginary 
colour was false. I had thought of the hills as covered with green grass. 
Now, although there is plenty of grass on them, they are not green—not 
green like the lower hills of our own lake country. Their sides are white 
with bare blocks of limestone, and here and there they are darkened 
with the sombre foliage of the olive. The valley is cultivated and 
apparently fertile. Round the town the prickly pear grows very freely. 
The first impression which the whole scene gives is one of great seclusion 
and peace; but unfortunately in this country seclusion is far from 
implying simplicity, purity, and quiet goodness. Bethany would 
remind our Lord of His Galilean home. The village of Mary and 
Martha was situated among the hills, and in a hollow of the hills; it 
was also surrounded with grassy slopes and with bare rock. Bethany, 
however, was, no doubt, always much smaller than Nazareth, and its 
immediate neighbourhood was probably more fertile. We encamped on 
the outskirts of the town. Judging from the number of houses, many of 
which are modern, I should estimate the population as between 4,000 
and 5,000. 

We spent the evening quietly, and the next morning (Friday, April 
25th) we were on horseback at six o'clock for an excursion to Mount 
Tabor. Our road lay through a succession of hollows among the hills, 
very like the hollow in which Nazareth lies. During the whole ride I 
was filled with the thought of the years during which the Lord Jesus 
Christ was constantly walking through these quiet and solitary valleys. 
Was it fanciful to imagine Him spending long hours of lonely thought 
among them day after day in His boyhood? Was it fanciful to think of 
Him in His later years, as leaving the town on the Sabbath afternoon to 
meditate among the silent hills on the Law and the Prophets which had 
been read in the synagogue in the morning? Was it fanciful to picture 
Him in His youth walking along these mountain paths with Joseph on 
His way to neighbouring villages, where He and Joseph were going to 
repair the houses and furniture of the country people, and so to earn 
their bread? The humanity of the Son of God was very real to me on 
that bright morning, and the reality of His humanity did not diminish 
my sense of His divine majesty. 

After we had ridden two or three miles, the grass became much 
thicker, and there was less of the rock to be seen. ‘Two or three miles 
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further still, oaks began to be abundant. By the direct road the foot of 
Tabor is about seven miles from Nazareth. I have the impression that 
by the route we took we made it nine or ten miles. From the north, 
Tabor is a much less commonplace-looking mountain than from the 
south. Its outline is more impressive ; the oaks and other trees which 
grow upon it are much thicker, so that they do not suggest the ignoble 
associations which were suggested by the view from Esdraelon ; besides 
the trees there are an immense number of shrubs, and a great growth of 
tangled underwood. 

We were about three-quarters of an hour riding to the summit, 
which rises 1,400 feet above the surrounding country, and nearly 
2,000 feet above the sea. The summit is a flat oblong, and is said by 
Porter to be half a mile in length and a quarter of a mile in breadth. I 
should have hardly thought it so large ; but his figures, which were no 
doubt written on the spot, are much more trustworthy than my memory. 
This oblong, or a considerable part of it, was apparently fortified in our 
Lord’s time, for there are the ruins of a massive and very ancient wall. 
Indeed, we know that the summit of Tabor was the site of a city in the 
early days of the Jewish occupation of the country, and that there was 
a city there down to Christian times. Josephus speaks of causing the 
fortifications to be repaired. This shows that the summit of Tabor 
could hardly have been the scene of the Transfiguration. We cannot 
imagine that our Lord was “ glorified,” that Moses and Elias came to 
Him, just outside the walls of a considerable town. 

A Latin convent has recently been erected on the summit of Tabor, 
towards its eastern end. ‘The monks received us courteously. The 
view from the neighbourhood of the convent is very fine. It includes 
the northern end of the Lake of Galilee, which we now saw for the 
first time; Kurtin Hattin—the Horns of Hattin—the mountain on which, 
according to tradition, our Lord delivered the Sermon on the Mount ; 


Hermon, which, as we approach nearer to it, assumes a very grand 
form ; Carmel; and the Mediterranean. 

We were in Nazareth again by twelve o’clock, and spent the after- 
noon in visiting the ‘holy places.” 


First we went to the great Latin convent, where we were shown the 
Grotto of the Annunciation. This is a cave, part of which has been made 
into a chapel, while the rest has been left in its natural state. Within, 
immediately in front of the entrance is an altar, with a cross on a marble 
slab under it, ascertaining the spot where Mary was standing when 
Gabriel appeared to her, and told her that she was to be the mother of 
the Messiah. Ina recess on the left there is a very singular broken 
column ; the upper part of it, which is granite, is suspended from the 
toof, and the lower part of it is marble. In this recess, which my 
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“‘ notes” describe as “very small for an angel,” Gabriel is said to have 
stood when he made the great announcement. Ascending a few rough 
stairs cut in the rock, we reached another cave, which we were 
informed was “ Mary’s Kitchen.” ‘The actual house—barring the cave 
and the kitchen—in which Mary is supposed to have lived, is at Loretto. 
When the arms of the infidel were triumphant, the house was carried 
off by the angels. It was put down first in Dalmatia, and then on its 
present site in Italy. 

In another church we were shown “ Joseph’s workshop ;” in another, 
a large block of stone, called “the Table of Christ,” at which, as Hassan 
told us, “Jesus Christ had luncheon,” the full tradition being that it was 
a table at which our Lord and His apostles often ate together, both 
before and after His resurrection. We tried once or twice during the 
afternoon to get into the synagogue, which, I suppose, may possibly 
stand on the site of the building in which the people first “ wondered 
at the gracious words ” of our Lord, and wondered the more because He 
was “ Joseph’s.son,” and were afterwards “ filled with wrath,” so that 
they hurried Him out of the town, with the intention of destroying 
Him. ‘ The Mount of Precipitation” has been placed by tradition 
a couple of miles away—an impossible distance. In the immediate 
neighbourhood of the town it would have been easy to find rocks 
breaking the face of the hill, from which, if our Lord had been hurled, 
He would probably have been killed. 

About the only trustworthy “holy place” is the well of beautiful 
water within the Greek Church, near which we were encamped. To 
this well it is in every way probable that our Lord, when He was a 
child, may have come morning after morning, and evening after 
evening, with Mary, his mother, to draw water. The well, as I 
have said, is inside the Greek Church. The water-trough, now used 
by the town, is just outside the church, and is supplied, I believe, from 
the same spring. 

In the course of the day I spent several hours on the hills about the 
town. ‘The view from the ridge on the north-west is a finer view than 
that from Tabor. I thought of our Lord sitting there with Mary, and 
listening to her while she told Him of Elisha, who lived on Carmel, in 
the west, and of the great battles that had been fought on the plain of 
Esdraelon, in the south, and of other ancient stories, which would be 
suggested by the country within sight. Perhaps, too, they would sing 
together the great historic Psalm (Ps. 1xxxix.), which contains the noble 
words, “Thou rulest the raging of the sea”—the Mediterranean was in 
sight—“ when the waves thereof arise, Thou stillest them.” “The 
north and the south, Thou hast created them—Tabor and Hermon,” 
both of which were before their eyes—“ shall rejoice in Thy name.” 
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The view over Galilee is very beautiful, and has nothing of the bareness 
of the hills farther south. 

I picked wild flowers, and fancied I saw the ‘‘child Jesus” running 
over the hill-side, and plucking just such flowers as I had in my 
hand and were growing at my feet plucking them, and bringing them 
to Mary, who would make them into garlands for the wonderful, 
mysterious child that God had given her. 

The vale, as I saw it from the north, appeared much less symmetrically 
formed than I supposed it to be when I first saw it from the south. I 
transcribe a few words from my note-book : “ Sitting north of the town 
on a hill, I have quite a different outline before me. The town lies on 
the hill facing east or north-east. The valley wanders irregularly among 
smaller elevations within the loftier hills, and if these processes of the 
valley are taken in, the size is much greater than a mile by a quarter of 
a mile,” the dimensions of the valley as given by Porter. 

In the evening we had an east wind, and the heat was intense. As I 
sat outside the tent after dark the fire-flies were darting about. me. 

Saturday, April 26. We left Nazareth at six o’clock, and passing 
through a succession of depressions among the hills and over the dividing 
ridges, rode towards Cana, which we reached within an hour. I find in 
my note-book the following entry: ‘‘The morning that I left Nazareth 
a heavy mist filled the upland valley in which Nazareth lies, and 
concealed the forms of the surrounding hills. The town itself was 
hardly visible from the side of the hill over which the road passes to 
Cana, when I turned for a last look at the home of our Lord’s childhood 
and youth. But just as we were on the ridge, the mist broke for a 
moment, and the sun shone through, and the town [stood bright and 
clear on the hill-side]. Just so the veil which conceals our Lord’s 
early life is for a moment lifted. ‘* When He was twelve years old they 
went up to Jerusalem [after the manner of the feast, &c.]* 

The Cana which we visited is Kefr Kenna, the Cana of ecclesiastical 
tradition. It is described by Porter as ‘‘a small village two miles N.E. 
of Nazareth.” Either we must have made a very long circuit, or else 
the two miles should be made three or four. We left Nazareth at six, 
and it was nearly seven before we reached it. The road is rough, and 
the horses walked slowly the greater part of the way, but I do not 
remember that we stopped except twice, and then only for a. few 
minutes. Just as we were starting we saw the American gentlemen 
whom we had met at Shiloh. They had intended to leave Nazareth 





* I have a certain pleasure in transcribing the very words which I wrote at the 
time; and I put into brackets the words necessary to complete the sense. I had 
written ‘‘ the town, &c.,” and ‘twelve years old.” These hints were enough for my 
own eye. 
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on Friday, but had been detained by the indisposition of one of 
their party. The invalid was now well enough to travel, and we 
received an entertaining account of the reason why their tents were not 
down and their horses saddled. ‘ Why, look here, sir,” said one of 
them, with a strong American accent, ‘‘I told Joseph, our dragoman, 
that we were to be off early this morning, but when I came out of 
the tent after breakfast, I found him sitting under a tree smoking his 
pipe. ‘Joseph,’ said I, ‘why are you not getting ready to start?’ 
‘It is the Sabbath,’ says Joseph, for Joseph is a Jew, ‘and I don’t 
travel on the Sabbath.’ ‘Now look here, Joseph,’ said I, ‘do be 
reasonable. We are Christians ; our Sabbath is Sunday, and we don’t 
mean to travel on our Sabbath. Hassan, there, with the horses, is a 
Mahommedan, s’pose he says he don’t mean to travel on Friday, which 
is his Sabbath ; then, if you say you don’t mean to travel on Saturday, 
how on airth are we going to get through this country?’” ‘The Jew might 
have made out a better case for the obligation of resting on Saturday 
than the Christian could have made out for the obligation of resting 
on Sunday ; but the controversy was hardly to be settled by argument. 
Joseph had to give way. It took us less than five minutes to hear 
the story of the troubles of our American friends. Our next stoppage 
was still shorter. One of our horses came down as were descending a 
steep piece of road, a mile or two from Nazareth. I forget who was 
on the horse; fortunately there was no damage done. The two 
stoppages together could not have detained us more than seven minutes, 
and it took us nearly an hour to get to Cana. I think the distance 
must be nearer four miles than two, unless, as I have said, we missed 
the direct road. 

Cana is a very insignificant village. It has a small Greek Church, 
which is said to be the house where the miracle was performed. Of 
course it contains some “ water-pots.” ‘There are only two, however, 
and I had seen several some years before at Cologne. 

The country we passed through after leaving Kefr Kenna was very 
pleasant. Westward, on the summit of a hill, we saw a dome, which, 
according to tradition, covers the tomb of Jonah. Further on we saw 
the castle of Sepphoris, then we rode across what I have described in my 
notes as “a fine plain,” of which I remember very little ; and under 
Lubieh, a village lying on a hill south of the road. After leaving the 
plain the country became very bare, there being no trees, and the 
patches of cultivation being very occasional. A mile to our left we 
passed the Horns of Hattin, the hill rising to two small rounded 
summits, which we had seen from Tabor. As we were passing it, we 
saw Safed on a neighbouring hill, supposed by some to be “the city 
set on a hill which cannot be hid.” On the high ground between the 
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Horns of Hattin and Lubieh the great battle was fought in 1187, at 
which Saladin almost destroyed the Crusaders, and the result of which 
was the rescue of Palestine from the Christians. 

A very steep descent of 200 feet brought us to the edge of the 
plain of Hattin. Soon afterwards we reached the ridge looking down 
on the Lake of Galilee, a thousand feet below us. ‘There is something 
very striking in the suddenness of the view of the lake, although we 
had caught pleasant glimpses of it from near Hattin. The descent to 
Tiberias is very rough. We passed through the town. It does not fill 
the walls. Here and there among the houses were palm-trees, pome- 
granate-trees, and fig-trees. Outside the town the country is very bare of 
trees ; broken columns and other ruins, attesting the former magnificence 
of the city, extend a considerable distance along the lake southwards. 
We encamped about a quarter or half a mile from the walls on the edge 
of the lake. 


THe New TEstaMENT THEORY OF SANCTIFICATION. 


V.—THE CONDITIONS OF SANCTIFICATION : KNOWLEDGE OF 
THE WILL OF CHRIST. 


HE account of Christian holiness which has been given in the 

preceding papers may be very incomplete ; it is necessarily very 
incomplete, for it is an attempt to describe what transcends all descrir- 
tion. But if it is true as far as it goes, it ought to assist us in discovering 
the conditions under which holiness is attainable. Observation and 
experience have led me to the conclusion that one principal cause of 
our failure in the Christian life is the vagueness of our thoughts about 
what the Christian life ought to be. General exhortations to holiness, 
unless they are supplemented and sustained by definite teaching about 
the nature of holiness and how we are to become holy, are likely to 
prove very ineffective. 

We have seen that the New Testament ideal of Christian perfection 
requires us to accept the Lord Jesus Christ as our moral Ruler. We are 
not at liberty to construct an ideal of character for ourselves. The living 
temple of the Holy Ghost is not to be built after the designs of any human 
architect. From its deep foundations to its loftiest pinnacles the will of 
Christ is to determine the form and the materials of the whole structure. 
Whatever wealth of native moral force and goodness may be wrought 
into the sacred fabric—wealth more costly than the treasures of gold and 
silver, and cedar, and precious stones which Solomon consecrated to 
the Temple of Jerusalem ; whatever skill may minister to its strength, 
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and grace, and beauty—skill of a nobler kind than that of the artists of 
Tyre, who were cunning to work in metal, and in stone, and in timber, 
and in purple, in blue, and in fine linen—the wealth and the skill are to be 
absolutely under the control of Christ. The inner sanctuary, the outer 
courts, the altars of penitence and of praise, are all to be constructed 
“ according to the pattern’ present to His thought. Human theories 
about the ideal relations between man and God, the schemes of ethical 
philosophers for determining the just relations between man and 
man—these have no authority in the formation of Christian life and 
character. Christ’s will is supreme, and it extends to the minutest 
details of habit and conduct. 

In what way the authority of Christ is asserted ; to what extent it 
is expressed in the form of positive law ; to what extent we are to be 
guided by the light of general moral and spiritual principles ; to what 
extent He intends that we should follow the immediate guidance of 
principles of an inferior order, principles of mere taste and conve- 
nience; and to what extent it is His will that we should follow our 
own preferences and fancies ;—these are questions which do not touch 
His real supremacy. Nothing, as it seems to me, can be much more 
out of harmony with the true genius of the Christian Faith than the 
merely mechanical guidance which some people appear to expect from 
Christ in the smaller as well as in the greater affairs of life. They talk 
of bringing everything “ before the throne.” They seem to expect from 
moment to moment direct illumination from Heaven, But Christ 
gave us eyes to see with, and He intends us to use them. ‘To shut our 
eyes, under the pretence of wanting to be led by Him, is, therefore, flat 
disobedience to His authority. To use an illustration which has been 
banded about in recent controversy, there is a true sense, no doubt, in 
which, when a Christian woman goes into a shop to buy a ribbon, she 
should try to please Christ in choosing it. It is equally true that when 
a boy at school is working a multiplication sum, he should try to please 
Christ in working it. But the boy wants no supernatural guidance in 
working his sum so as to please Christ. He has not to ask Christ 
whether Christ would like him to make six times seven forty-two or 
forty-three ; he simply has to remember his multiplication-table, and 
then he has to take care that he “carries” the right figure and adds it 
right. The multiplication-table is the revelation of Christ's will to the 
boy who is doing a multiplication sum. And the woman wants no super- 
natural guidance in buying her ribbon so as to please Christ ; she simply 
has to consider whether she can afford the price, and to use her eyes 
to learn whether the colour harmonises with the dress she intends to 
wear it with, whether it is suitable to her age and complexion and social 
position, whether, in short, it is in good taste. If she car buy it with- 
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out being extravagant, if she thinks that it will look pretty and becoming, 
and that her husband will like it, she may buy it with a good conscience. 
And she may be quite sure that she is pleasing Christ by buying it, for 
in buying ribbons these are the considerations by which Christ means 
us to be guided. 

The direct guidance ‘‘from moment to moment” which some good 
people speak about, is not, I believe, the kind of guidance which we 
have any right to expect, or which, if we are wise, we shall desire. 
The desire for it seems to me to proceed either from want of faith in 
the generosity of Christ or from indolence. 

It may proceed from want of faith in the generosity of Christ ; for it 
seems to be suggested by a perpetual dread that unless we have a clear, 
immediate, and authoritative expression of His exact will we shall 
displease Him and incur guilt. It supposes that Christ is what we 
should call arbitrary, unreasonable, and rigid if the same spirit that is 
attributed to Him were shown in the exercise of ordinary human 
authority. But He is very reasonable and very trustful. There are a 
thousand details of life which zz themselves, so far as we can see, are 
morally indifferent, and in relation to all such things we do Him grave 
injustice by supposing that we can incur guilt by acting in the light that 
comes to us. 

Or the desire for this kind of guidance may proceed from sheer 
indolence. To recur to my former illustration, it would be indolence 
and nothing else which would make a boy want Christ to tell 
him whether six times seven are forty-two or forty-three. It is much 
better for him that he should have to learn his multiplication-table well 
than that Christ should work his sum for him. It would be indolence 
and nothing else that would make an engineer want Christ to tell him 
how many tons of brickwork might be placed safely on an iron girder. 
Christ means that he should make the calculation for himself; if he is 
idle and unwilling to work out the figures, he may be certain that Christ 
will not help him ; if he is ignorant, and does not know how to work 
them out, it is clear that he is not a man that Christ would employ to 
do engineering work, and Christ will not sanction his doing it by 
answering prayers for ‘‘ guidance.” 

In maintaining that Christ is the Lord of our life, that in all its 
details our life is to be submitted to His authority and control, it 
is very remote from my intention to imply that Christ asserts His 
authority by paralysing all the powers which He Himself has given us. 
His will is not made known to us in a merely mechanical way. The 
relations between the soul and Himare too free, too delicate, too noble, 
and, on both sides, they are too trustful, for our duties to be rigidly 
determined by the sections and sub-sections of a legal code. 
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But all this is not intended to limit the reality of His moral supremacy. 
That His absolute authority should be frankly, loyally, and heartily 
accepted is the first condition of Christian holiness. The acceptance 
of it is a great and decisive crisis in the history of the soul. ‘There may 
be some who pass through the crisis without a struggle ; there may be 
some who have been trained under such happy moral influences that to 
speak of their acceptance of the authority of Christ as being in any 
sense a ‘‘crisis,’”’ is inaccurate. But there is a common reluctance to 
submit to personal authority, and the reluctance can hardly ever have 
been more general than in our own times and in this country. The 
whole spirit of our modern life renders the submission difficult. 

It may even be said that the difficulty has been increased by the 
extent to which the Christian Faith has inspired and formed the 
civilisation of European nations. The Christian Faith has asserted the 
sacred rights of the individual soul ; but the world has learnt the lesson 
incompletely. It has learnt that the State is bound to respect the moral 
freedom of the individual ; that society is bound to respect it ; that the 
Church is bound to respect it: it has not learnt that the rights of the 
individual in the presence of all inferior authorities are the guarantees 
of a sacred duty. ‘The freedom, asserted by Christian martyrs and con- 
fessors, was a freedom to serve God. ‘They were not contending for the 
rights of the individual soul as against society and the State ; they were 
contending for the supremacy of the divine law. ‘“ Whether it be right 
in the sight of God to harken unto you more than unto God, judge ye” 
—this was the principle which gave inspiration and force to the whole 
struggle. Historically ‘‘ the rights of conscience” have been inferred 
from the obligation to submit in all things to the authority of Christ. 
And already there are unequivocal indications in the tendency of modern 
speculation that, with the decay of reverence for the supreme authority 
of God, the despotism of the State and of society is certain to return. 

Meanwhile the assertion of personal independence remains, even 
when the faith, from which the claim originally sprung, has been 
renounced. It is sometimes asserted most earnestly by those who are 
most hostile to the claims of Christ. In all those nations which have 
been greatly affected by that tremendous social movement which struck 
down the ancient institutions of France at the end of the last century, 
the passion for personal freedom—the resentment against every form of 
personal authority—is almost universal. We are willing to live for an 
“idea,” to sacrifice ourselves to a ‘‘ pursuit,”’ to renounce private interests 
and taste for the sake of a “cause,” to obey at all hazards what we 
recognise as a “moral law,” to make the culture of “moral 
perfection” our supreme end, to be faithful to “ conscience” even unto 
death ; but when the claims of a person are asserted to our unreserved 
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and unqualified submission and obedience, we revolt. And the sub- 
mission is often incomplete long after we think we have acknowledged 
that the Lord Jesus Christ is our Prince as well as our Saviour. There 
is no such surrender of personal independence involved in submitting to 
a “law,” or in doing homage to an “idea,” as in conceding absolute 
authority to a person. Our modern life makes the concession more 
difficult than ever; but, in its ultimate principle, the difficulty is as 
ancient as human sin. It is the root of all the crimes of our race. 
‘¢ When they knew God they glorified Him not as God.” 

But, I repeat, that submission to the personal authority of Christ 
is the indispensable condition of Sanctification. Love is not enough, 
unless it be of a kind which disposes us to keep His commandments. 
If we are to be delivered by God “from this present evil world,” and 
“from the power of darkness,” we must consent to be translated into 
“the kingdom” of His dear Son. 

When the authority of Christ is honestly accepted, we shall be 
eager to learn His laws. It is not a formal act of homage which is 
necessary, but a real consent to make His will the rule of our 
whole life. And if we are to do His will, we must know it. Nor 
is it sufficient for us to know that He requires us to love God 
with all our heart, with all our soul, with all our mind, and with all 
our strength, and to love our neighbour as ourselves. It is true, 
no doubt, that ‘‘on these two commandments hang all the law and the 
prophets,” and that the perfect love both of God and of man is the fair 
flower and fruit of the fuller revelation of God which has come to us 
through the Gospel. But the knowledge of these two great command- 
ments does not make either ‘‘ the law and the prophets,” or the Gospel, 
unnecessary. Indeed, in the absence of definite teaching concerning 
the constituent parts of a perfect life, the theory—true as it is—that 
perfect holiness is identical with perfect love, may be most pernicious. 
It may end in corrupting and emasculating Christian ethics, just as the 
theory—which is also true—that we have said the last word, and 
exhausted the final truth concerning the divine perfection, when we 
have acknowledged that “God is love,” may end in corrupting and 
degrading Christian theology. The love which is the life and power 
and glory of God, is something august. It inspires awe and worship, as 
well as affection and trust. The love which is identical with Christian 
perfection has something of the same strength and dignity. It is far 
more than a sentiment. It is unattainable apart from the development 
of the most robust elements of Christian morality. If there is a sense 
in which all the obligations of righteousness are but inferior forms of the 
higher law of love, still these obligations are not suppressed by the 
higher law, but are included in it. There is the gravest reason to fear 
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the horrors of Antinomianism where this truth is not firmly grasped ; 
and even the mildest form of Antinomianism is more dangerous than the 
worst form of Legalism. Law may bring men to Christ—it is intended 
to bring men to Christ ; the renunciation of law can only bring men to 
the devil. It may be replied that “love is the fulfilling of the law.” 
True ; but this cannot mean that love releases us from the obligation to 
fulfil it. 

We must know the will of Christ if we are to obey it; nor can the 
will of Christ be known unless we learn it. There is not any reason 
for supposing that as soon as we acknowledge Christ's authority we 
receive the knowledge of His will by direct and supernatural illumina- 
tion. It is obvious that St. Paul thought it necessary to instruct his 
converts in the commonest details of Christian morality. To the 
Ephesians, who had been “ blessed with all spiritual blessings in heavenly 
places in Christ,” who had been “ chosen in Him before the foundation 
of the world, that [they] should be holy and without blame before [God | 
in love,” for whom he constantly prayed that God might give them 
“the spirit of wisdom and revelation in the knowledge of Him ;’—to 
the Ephesians he gave clear, definite precepts, forbidding lying, unregu- 
lated anger, theft, impure speech, and gross sensual sins. 

The Lord Jesus Christ, who came to establish the kingdom of 
heaven on earth, made known the laws of the kingdom. He gave 
definite commandments, requiring us to be just, generous, meek, 
humble, chaste, vigilant, temperate. He expressly forbids covetousness, 
hypocrisy, pride, self-assertion, causeless anger, implacable resentment, 
censoriousness. He gave moral teaching relating to oaths, to the 
Sabbath, to marriage, to the authority and claims of the State. 
He has told us His will about prayer and fasting. He has told us how 
to think of wealth and human honour ; how to be prepared for tempta- 
tion ; how to deal with the anxieties and troubles of life. Of what use 
are all the precepts contained in the four Gospels if they are n ot known ? 
What sincerity can there be in our acknowledgment of Christ’s right to 
our obedience if we take no trouble to learn the commandments which 
He requires to obey? The second indispensable condition of Sanctifi- 
cation is a knowledge of the laws of Christ. 

It is difficult to believe that this knowledge is at all common among 
Christian people. A boy can hardly be said to know his Latin Syntax 
if, when he is doing his composition, the rules do not occur to him when 
they are wanted ; and I think that there must be many of us whoare so 
unfamiliar with the laws of Christ that they do not even come into 
our minds when the circumstances arise in which we ought to obey 
them. ‘Take one of His most intelligible precepts: “If thy brother 
shall trespass against thee, go and tell him his fault between thee and 
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him alone; if he shall hear thee, thou hast gained thy brother.” No 
direction can be simpler. How often is it followed? I believe that 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred in which it is not followed, it is 
simply forgotten. ‘There is no conscious and intentional disobedience ; 
as a law which ought to be obeyed it is not really known. Take 
another illustration: ‘The kings of the Gentiles exercise lordship over 
them, and they that exercise authority upon them are called benefactors. 
But ye shall not be so; but he that is greatest among you, let him be 
as the younger; and he that is chief, as him that doth serve.” This 
precept, no doubt, is very different from that which I quoted before. 
Obedience to it is not so easy. It requires a certain temper and dispo- 
sition which, perhaps, can be obtained only as the result of persistent 
prayer, and vigilance, and self-discipline. But is the precept so familiar 
to us that it is even remembered as a practical rule? Is it so remem- 
bered that there is any distinct consciousness of sin when it is violated ? 
My impression is, that it is a precept which we not only disobey, but 
forget. 

The truth is, that the laws of Christ are so different from the current 
ethical maxims of the world, that they require constant and earnest 
thought if they are to be present to our minds when they ought to be 
obeyed. 

There is another reason that makes it necessary to give a great deal 
of thought to the laws of Christ. The form in which many of them 
are stated, shows that they cannot be regarded as mere rules of conduct. 
That we should give to every man that asks, and that we should lend to 
every man that wants to borrow; that we should turn the left cheek to 
him that smites us on the right, are precepts which cannot be treated as 
defining the precise way in which we should act in the circumstances 
described. ‘To treat the precept “ Judge not” as a formal rule, is to 
cancel several of the precepts which follow it in the same chapter, such 
as, “ Give not that which is holy unto the dogs, neither cast ye your 
pearls before swine.” ‘‘ Beware of false prophets. . . . Ye shall know 
them by their fruits.” Many of the commandments of Christ were 
intended to ennoble our ideal of morality, and to illustrate ethical prin- 
ciples, which in varying circumstances must receive varying applications. 
They were intended to cultivate the conscience rather than to exert 
immediate authority over the will. We have not to follow Christ 
blindfold. The entrance of His word “ giveth light: it giveth under- 
standing to the simple.” To obey Him, it is not enough that we 
remember the words in which His precepts are expressed ; we have to 
apprehend ethical and spiritual laws, of which very often His words give 
us only a hint and suggestion. The illumination of the Holy Ghost is 
necessary to penetrate His real meaning. It may perhaps be said that 
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we never rightly know any law that He has given until the law shines 
in its own light. Meditation, prayer, and the teaching of the Spirit of 
God are necessary if, in relation to the duties of the Christian life, we are 
to “ have the mind of Christ.” 

To what extent Evangelical preachers enforce and illustrate the laws 
of Christ—and I refer especially to His ethical commandments as dis- 
tinguished from those which relate to the conduct of the spiritual life— 
it is hardly possible for any individual to form an opinion. We are 
often reproached with neglecting subjects of this kind, and perhaps 
there may be some grounds for the reproach. If we neglect them, it is 
of very little use to preach sermons filled with vehement exhortations to 


a holy life, or to insist on the promises of Holy Scripture that we may 
receive strength from God to overcome sin and to keep all His com- 
mandments. Unless the commandments are known, they will not be 
kept. It is said that to Evangelical congregations “ moral sermons ” are 
distasteful. There may be congregations of which this is true ; but I 
doubt whether it is true generally. A moral sermon may, of course, 
sometimes provoke offence. If it contains anything that can be fairly 


construed into a personal attack upon an individual in the congregation, 


the offence is natural and justifiable. If it is harsh, rasping, scornful 
— if, in other words, it is unchristian in its spirit—the offence is equally 
natural and justifiable. Occasionally a sermon, however good in itself, 
is altogether unsuitable to the congregation. Some years ago a student 


conducted the Wednesday evening service for my own Church, and 
preached on the duties of magistrates ; as there was only one justice of 
the peace in the congregation, and as he probably understood his 


duties very much better than the preacher understood them, the selec- 


tion of the subject was hardly judicious ; and the tradesmen, who had 


come to the service worried with the cares of business ; the women, who 
wanted to listen to cheerful and refreshing talk after the monotonous and 


petty cares of their household life; the tired working-men ; the factory 
girls ; the old people, whose trembling limbs had brought them from the 


almshouses—were no doubt disgusted. I remember hearing, too, that a 
friend of mine who was preaching for the first time to a congre- 
gation more than a hundred miles away from his home, took for his text 


on Sunday morning the eighth commandment—* Thou shall not steal.” 
The congregation wondered whether he believed they were thieves 


above all men dwelling in England, that he should have thought it neces- 
sary to choose this text out of all the texts in the Bible for their medita- 


tion. They were angry with the preacher, and probably lost all the 
good which they might have received from what, I have no doubt, wasa 


capital sermon. Had their own minister preached the same sermon 
they would, I venture to say, have been very grateful to him. 
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To whatever extent Evangelical congregations regard ‘‘ moral ser- 
mons” with dislike, the dislike probably originated in the unevangelical 
and, I might almost say, pagan character of the discourses on morals 
which were common at the time the Evangelical revival originated. Men 
whose whole life is penetrated with the Christian spirit will not admit 
that ethical lectures, which might have been written by a heathen philo- 
sopher, or a modern unbeliever, ought to be delivered to a Christian 
congregation. And in this they are right. The ethics of the Christian 
pulpit ought to be Christian ethics. In St. Paul’s epistles, a vital 
relation is asserted between the most elementary moral duties and 
the characteristic facts and duties of the Christian revelation. The 
obligations of truthfulness are enforced by an appeal to the mystical 
unity of the Church: ‘‘ Putting away lying, speak every man truth 
with his neighbour: for we are members one of another.” The obli- 
gations of honest industry are enforced and strengthened by an appeal 
to the claims of Christian charity: ‘‘ Let him that stealeth steal no more, 
but rather let him labour, working with his hands the thing which is 
good, ¢hat he may have to give to him that needeth.” 1 do not mean that 
it is illegitimate to illustrate ethical duty by the light of purely ethical 
principles, or that only spiritual motives should be alleged as reasons for 
discharging common moral obligations. But if ethical preaching is to 
conform to the apostolic type and assume a truly Christian character, it 
is necessary to bring all ethical duties into their right relation to those 


great facts, and truths, and hopes, which have their centre in the Lord 
Jesus Christ. I believe that ethical preaching of this kind, far from 
being resented by Evangelical congregations, would be almost universally 


welcomed. Whether it would be welcomed or not, the holiness of the 
Church must suffer if preaching of this kind is neglected. 


Rezigious Lire in FRENCH SWITZERLAND. 
RENCH Switzerland, or Za Suisse Romande, comprises; the three 
Cantons of Geneva, Vaud, and Neuchitel, with a population of 
300,000 souls, amongst whom religious activity prevails to an extent 
probably not surpassed in any part of Europe. For many years the 
truths taught by Calvin, Farel, and Viret lay dormant, or, as in the case 
of Geneva, were exchanged for Socinianism ; but towards the beginning 
of this century the old Evangelical doctrines were revived, and have 
produced their natural results in the awakening of fervent piety and 
missionary zeal. 
A country that can boast of such men as Merle d’Aubigné, the his- 
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torian of the Reformation ; Vinet, whose writings on Religious Liberty 
have thrown so much light on the liberty which religion requires ; Godet, 
the eminent commentator ; Ernest Naville, the Christian philosopher ; 
and Ch. Secrétan, whom, as the author of the ‘‘ Philosophie Ce la 
Liberté,” we may call the philosophic Christian ; a country, we say, 
that claims such writers as its citizens, will always command the admi- 
ration and affection of every true friend of Evangelical Christianity. 
We purpose to present a few facts illustrative of the recent history 
and actual position of Protestantism in this part of Switzerland. We 
begin with 

J. Geneva.—Since Calvin's time the National Church of this canton 
has undergone many changes, but none of them can compare in im- 
portance with that which was accomplished two or three years ago. 
The Church has, in fact, been completely revolutionised. During the 
former half of this century, almost all power was in the hands of the 
clergy. The venerable company of the pastors formed the Administra- 
tive Council, and many were the acts of intolerance perpetrated by them 
in relation to ministers whose earnestness carried them beyond what 
were then held to be the proper bounds of retigious zeal. In 1847 
changes in the government of the body politic led to corresponding 
changes in the Church, and the clerical oligarchs found their power 
greatly lessened by the introduction of a large lay element, and by the 
establishment of universal suffrage in matters ecclesiastical. But, as 
Baron de Goltz predicted in his interesting work, “ Genéve Religieuse,” 
published in 1862, this new constitution could only be a sort of bridge 
connecting the old State Church with what would be truly the Church 
of the people. Within the last few years the prediction has been ful- 
filled, and this old Church, once a fortress of orthodoxy and of clerical 
despotism, is declared to be open to all comers, and the pastors elected 
by the sovereign people are to be perfectly unconstrained by any con- 
fession of faith in the utterance of their religious opinions. Perhaps the 
strangest feature of the whole matter is, that the Evangelical pastors—and 
there are several, and some of them, such :as MM. Coulin and Tournier, 
men of great zeal and ability—retain their positions, and avail them- 
selves of the vantage-ground, as they deem it, of a National Church 
for the proclamation of the truths of the Gospel. Their zeal and elo- 
quence may be beyond praise, and their preaching ‘no uncertain 
sound,” but their connection with a system that has no essentially 
Christian principle as its foundation, seems to betray a culpable indif- 
ference to the real interests of Christ’s Church, or else a complete 
ignorance of what a Church should be. Happily there is in Geneva a 
Free Church, whose very existence is a protest against the mu/titudinism 
which now more than ever characterises the National Church. Of the 
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origin of this independent community we must now say a few 
words. 

In the early part of this century Evangelical religion was at a low ebb 
in every part of the continent of Europe, and but for the Moravian Church 
would probably have disappeared altogether. A little Moravian com- 
munity existed in Geneva, and attracted to its meetings all who felt their 
hearts stirred by Divine impulses. Occasionally pious foreigners made 
their way to these gatherings, and it is recorded that the little company 
were greatly edified and encouraged by the visit of Mme. de Kriidener, 
who afterwards excited such a sensation in Paris by her religious sa/ons, 
and eventually laid claim to the gift of prophecy; and of Henry Drum- 
mond, one of the chief supporters in his days of the Irvingite Church. 
But a far more important event was the advent of Robert Haldane. This 
excellent man, distressed at the absence of all Evangelical teaching in 
the pulpits of the National Church, and at the utter ignorance of Scrip- 
ture evinced by the theological students whose acquaintance he had 
made, invited a number of these young men to come and read with him 
the Epistle to the Romans: about twelve accepted the invitation. 
Day after day the readings continued. Prejudices were removed ; the 
light of truth shone into their souls, and nearly all of them were brought 
to a clear understanding and a hearty acceptance of the Gospel. 

Among those who were thus awakened were Merle d’Aubigné, 
and Frederic Monod, who, as we have shown in a former article, 
was one of the founders of the Union of Free Churches in France. 
These conversions excited much attention. Religious meetings began 
to be held in several places, and eventually two or three small Free 
Churches were formed, but on somewhat different ecclesiastical bases. 
Among the clerical authorities the movement created a great stir, and 
roused violent opposition. Students were threatened, and in one or 
two cases punished with expulsion; and Cesar Malan, one of the 
National Ministers, having begun to preach Evangelical truth, and other- 
wise to support this revival, was compelled to give up his position and 
join the ranks of Dissent. Nothing daunted by such a rebuff, this de- 
voted man sought with untiring effort to bring men to the Saviour. In 
directness of appeal he was unsurpassed. His first question to all 
whom he met was, “ Do you believe in the Lord Jesus Christ?” By 
this means, as well as by his striking tracts and spiritual songs, he was 
the means of bringing many souls to Christ. The peculiarity of his views 
however, made it impossible for him to live on terms of very close com- 
munion with other Christians. He proposed that the various little Free 
Churches in the city should be combined into one, or, to use his own 
words, that ‘‘the various bells should be melted down to form one good 
bell.” The idea was taken up, and a committee was formed, but the 
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good Doctor was found to be utterly impracticable. He insisted that 
the Church should admit none but believers in adult baptism to its 
fellowship, and that one of the fundamental articles of its creed should 
be that Christ died solely for the elect. So Dr. Malan continued to 
the day of his death to preach in his own little chapel, to a congregation 
mainly composed of English and Scotch, who were attracted to his 
services by the celebrity of his name and the fervour of his piety. 

Notwithstanding, a United Church was formed, and exists at the 
present day. It is composed of 700 members, and has four pastors and 
several ministers. Its place of meeting is the Oratoire, a large and plain 
edifice, capable of holding 1,000 or 1,200 persons. This chapel is in the 
Rue Tabazan, but connected with it, and yet in a certain sense separated 
from it, is a chapel at the Pélisserie, to which, after attending the morning 
service at the Oratoire, many of the members of the Church go for the 
purpose of celebrating the Lord’s Supper. The service is always presided 
over by an Elder, and after the Communion the meeting is declared to be 
open, but practically it is the ministers and elders who deliver the 
addresses and pray. The explanation of this separate service is that 
Plymouth Brethrenism made considerable way in Switzerland some 
forty years ago, and in forming a Union Church it became necessary 
to adopt such arrangements as might meet, as far as possible, the wishes 
of the various parties who sought to enter the Union. 

The most marked feature of this Free Church is its activity. Many 
of the wealthiest families of the city belong to it, and contribute largely 
to the support of numerous works of usefulness, both in and out of 
Switzerland. The Evangelical Society of Geneva is, however, its chief 
institution. It is divided into four departments, viz. (1) a Faculty of 
Theology, of which M. de la Harpe is president, a man of considerable 
learning and culture ; (2) an evangelistic work, comprising twenty-eight 
stations in France and Algeria ; (3) colportage work, in which more than 
forty persons are employed in circulating the Bible in France and Switzer- 
land ; and (4) a small City Mission, with two evangelists. Of the £ 8,000 
required for the carrying on of this large organisation, 42,500 are con- 
tributed in Geneva itself. 

The city is thus a centre of much religious life, and though the recent 
changes in the constitution of the National Church have divested it of 
all resemblance to that founded by the old Reformer, yet so much of 
his spirit still remains as to justify the retention of the old coat of arms, 
with its effigy of Calvin and the motto, Post tenebras lux. 

II. Vaup.—On entering this Canton we seem to have left the region 
of storms and entered a land of peace. But Vaud has had its conflicts. 
For many years revolution followed revolution at regular intervals. The 
momters, as the pious souls were called who dared to form conventicles 
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and worship God after their own fashion, found themselves harassed, 
fined, and even imprisoned. At length, in 1845, the Radical Govern- 
ment then in power having sought to make the ministerial office subser- 
vient to their political designs, a disruption took place. Fifty ministers 
seceded from the National Church, and a Free Church was at once 
formed, under the leadership of the lamented Vinet. Since then, both 
Churches have gone on side by side, each pursuing its own course with- 
out much prejudice to the other, and preserving, during all this period, 
the same relative proportions. Orthodox doctrine has prevailed in the 
National Church from the time of the Reformation, and even to this 
day its pastors are at one with their brethren of the Free Church in the 
proclamation of Evangelical truth. 

This latter Church, constituted on a semi-Presbyterian basis, consists 
of 45 churches and 4,000 members. ‘The chief institution connected 
with it is the Faculty of Theology, with a staff of six professors and 
twenty-five students of different nationalities. Alexander Vinet did not 
long survive the formation of the Faculty, but his colleagues and suc- 
cessors have so far caught his spirit that his teachings may even now be 
said to form the basis of the instruction given. The late S. Chapuis 
and MM. Astié and Clément,* though men of independent mind, have 
all sought to follow in the track opened up by Vinet, and to present 
those spiritual aspects of Christianity which he brought out to view with 
such masterly skill. 

III. NevcHareL.—The deepest interest attaches to the course of 
affairs in this Canton during the last four years. As in other parts of 
Switzerland, Radicalism has here become the dominant power, and has 
sought to bring all institutions into harmony with its favourite principles. 
Among these one would expect to find that of ‘‘a free Church in a free 
State,” but Swiss democracy regards with aversion any attempt to give 
perfect freedom to the Church. ‘Though not possessed of any faith in 
religion as a divine power, required to regenerate mankind, it regards it 
as under certain conditions likely to render good service to society. At 
all events, it is a power which rulers should be able to control and 
direct for their own purposes. These prefatory remarks will serve to 
explain some portions of the history which we now proceed very briefly 
to narrate. 

Ever since its formation, the National Church of Neuchatel has stead- 
fastly upheld the doctrine on which it was established by the Reformers. 
With a view of making a breach in the old fortress of orthodoxy, the 
Liberal party in the Reformed Church of France sent one of their 
number to Neuchatel to deliver lectures in advocacy of the modern 


* Since this article was written M. Clément has been called to his rest. 
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Rationalism which denies the inspiration and authority of Scripture, 
sets aside as worthless all that is supernatural in Christianity, and 
preaches a gospel whose joyful news to man is that he may believe 
what he pleases. 

The lectures were most admirably replied to by Professor Godet, and 
the effect produced on the religious portion of the people was to in- 
crease their love for the Word of God and their belief in the Gospel of 
salvation. But amongst a certain portion of the community Pastor 
Buisson did succeed in awakening a desire to hear this new gospel pro- 
claimed in the pulpit of the National Church. Religious and ecclesias- 
tical questions thus began to agitate the whole Canton, and very soon 
there arose a general desire to see the Church separated from the State. 
The question of property was felt to be a difficult one, but it was pro- 
posed that there should be an equitable division among the various 
religious communities, and that the parish churches should be open to 
all parties, the Church of the majority in each parish having the choice 
of hours. But such a solution of the problem was, for the reasons we 
have given, utterly opposed to the views and designs of the ruling body; 
and consequently, when the Great Council took the matter up towards 
the close of 1872, they set aside a project of separation brought before 
the Council of State, and in spite of a calm but energetic protest from 
the Synod of the National Church, requested the Council of State to 
elaborate a new constitution for the Church. This scheme, by “ aim- 
ing a deadly blow at the two principles which had hitherto directed and 
distinguished the Neuchatel Church, viz. the sovereignty of the Lord 
Jesus Christ and the preaching of the pure Gospel,” aroused the live- 
liest opposition. All the members of the Synod with one exception, a 
very large number of the clergy, and 10,300 members and friends of 
the Evangelical Union—established for the defence of the Gospel—de- 
clared the scheme to be ruinous to the Church, and urged that, in 
accordance with Article 71 of the Constitution, the matter should be 
laid before the whole people. All these protests and demands were set 
aside, and the Great Council adhered to their plan ; adding to it, how- 
ever, the obnoxious provision that the theological professors should 
henceforth be chosen by the Council of State, and not, as formerly, by 
the Synod. A second petition was then presented, praying for a revi- 
sion of Article 71, in the sense of the separation of the Church from 
the State ; but when, compelled by certain requirements of the law, the 
Great Council laid the matter before the whole people, the most strenu- 
ous efforts were made to secure its rejection, and with success, for there 
was a majority of 16 out of 13,956 voters against revision. All hope 
of bringing about the separation of the Church and the State being thus 
destroyed, an agitation was at once set on foot for the formation of an 
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independent Church. A number of the clergy resigned their charges, 
and on the 3rd of November, 1873, a constituent synod met, composed 
of representatives from twenty-one parishes, including twenty-four pas- 
tors and three professors of theology, and at once elaborated the con- 
stitution of the Neuchatel Evangelical Church. This young Church has 
secured so thorough a hold upon the people that it has already enrolled 
3,000 members, and has raised more than 100,000 francs (£4,000)—a 
sum quite sufficient to meet all expenses for the year, including those 
of a Faculty of Theology, with three regular and four extra professors. 
Hitherto the Free Church has had the use of the parish churches, though 
at inconvenient hours ; but some of the larger communities are now 
erecting churches, &c. for their own special use. At Chaux de Fonds 
it was determined to build a church ata cost of 150,000 francs, but 
240,000 francs were very soon offered. At Sagne an appeal was made 
for a minister’s house, and in a few days 30,000 francs were forth- 
coming. 

Thus, besides a few Independent Churches, long existent in the Can- 
ton, there is now an influential and energetic Free Church, Presbyterian 
in point of government and Evangelical in doctrine—its very existence 
being a noble protest against the now liberalised National Church, whose 
pulpits are open to any man who may be elected to the office of 
preacher by the sovereign people, provided only he has a diploma, and 
to any doctrines which it may please the preacher to proclaim, from the 
purest Evangelical doctrine down to the most Arononcé atheism. 

French Switzerland thus offers an interesting subject for the student 
of ecclesiastical history. The democracy now in power is not only re- 
modelling all the old institutions of the country, but is rapidly reducing 
the national Churches to a state of doctrinal and ecclesiastical anarchy, 
which must sooner or later lead to their entire disappearance. The 
common sense of the people must bring them to see the worthlessness 
of institutions which have ceased to profess any special doctrines, or te 
be centres of earnest religious life. The National Evangelical Union, 
established among the pious members of the National Church of 
Switzerland, for the purpose of resisting the encroachments of Radical- 
ism and infidelity, will probably tend to awaken and intensify the desire 
for a complete separation of the Church from the State, and thus hasten 
the realisation in Switzerland of the Italian statesman’s dream. 

Meanwhile, the Free Churches in this part of the country are seek- 
ing with more or less of success to make head against the flood of unbelief 
which is threatening to sweep away all Christian faith, and in this they are 
ably seconded by many of the pastors and members of the National 
Churches. Evangelistic efforts are numerous and well-sustained in all the 
three Cantons. The usual institutions for the instruction and salvation of 
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the ignorant and depraved are at work, together with some peculiar to the 
country. Sunday-schools are to be met with in every town and village, 
and, in addition to these, the system of the catéchumenat provides for the 
thorough instruction of the young in the doctrines of religion. In Neuchatel 
this system is pushed to an extreme. All children, on leaving the pri- 
mary schools at the age of 12, are compelled to go through a course of 
instruction in, Ostervald’s Catechism for four years, and at the end of 
that time four hours of every day for six weeks are devoted to a sum- 
ming up of the instruction. In other words, the young people are put 
into a sort of hot-house, where the good seed sown in their minds may 
be forced into fruitfulness. It can hardly be wondered at if at the end 
of such a course some should think that they have had quite enough of 
religion for the rest of their lives, and should be found listening to the 
siren voices that call them to a land free from the bondage of creeds. 

Our notice of French Switzerland has brought out to view a con- 
siderable amount of religious activity, which shows that the Church 
of Christ has there many zealous members. But truthfulness re- 
quires that we should also mention that for some reason or other, and 
in spite of all the devotedness of their adherents, the Free Churches in 
Geneva and Vaud have done little more than keep up their numbers 
during the last thirty years. The Free Church of Neuchatel having only 
just begun to exist, the same remark cannot be made respecting it. The 
causes of this absence of progress we cannot discuss. The popula- 
tion has increased, the wealth of the land has increased, and we may 
add that the activity of Christian people has increased, and yet among 
the Free Churches there has not been a proportionate increase in the 
number of members. And the same is true, we believe, of the Evan- 
gelical portion of the National Churches. 

This absence of progress is the more strange because especially 
noticeable in the country of Vinet, through whose marvellous influence 
so great an impulse was given to theological study, and hardly less so to 
Christian enthusiasm. Thirty years ago it seemed as if the mode of 
promoting Christianity was on the point of undergoing a thorough trans- 
formation, and as if the Christian Church, at least in that region, was 
about to arm itself with weapons more adapted to meet the new foes 
who were then beginning to assail the truth. But the excitement soon 
passed away. Some few worked on vigorously in the direction indicated 
by Vinet, but the majority of thinking men shrank from the greatness of 
the task, and were contented to receive the results elaborated by the 
school of German moderate theologians, or to fall back on the old tra- 
ditional dogmas which the Revival had brought again into notice. And, 
contemporaneously with this decline of theological fervour, there has 
been a diminution of religious fervour. Some may think that these two 
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facts have but little relation the one with the other, and would even say 
that a time of theological activity is seldom accompanied by any great 
display of religious effort. Be this as it may, the fact remains that Vaud 
has not yet produced the new system of theology for which its great 
thinker—the Swiss Chalmers, as he has been called—so admirably pre- 
pared the way ; nor has the Free Church of that Canton fulfilled all the 
expectations which doubtless were fondly cherished by its chief founder. 
The following admirable passage from his writings expresses his 
views on these points, and will serve as a fitting conclusion to this 















paper :-— 











“Christianity is as young as at the first, and with its undying hopefulness 
is ever ready to begin afresh. Who can say but that one of those great popu- | 
lar triumphs which it achieves from age to age is awaiting it in a future, not { 
far distant? If its disciples will but understand their own era better, and iy 
frankly take it as it is; if they will try to meet its wants, not offering | 
it theology in place of the religion which it craves ; if they will not persist in 
seeing the strength of Christianity where it is not to be found ; if they will 
have the courage to belong to their times, in the Christian sense of the word; il 
if, in short, they will be what their predecessors have been in every age | 
when Christianity has become popular, then the conquest of the world is 
once more assured to them.” * 













CaNon GREQORY. 


ANONRIES are evidently very serviceable institutions. Where 
C, they are purely honorary and confer nothing but a barren title, 
they seem sufficient to content the moderate ambition of a certain 
class of men who are eminently useful to the Church, but whom 
it is not thought expedient to promote to any office involving real 
power. Thus Hugh Stowell, one of the noblest Christian workers of his 
generation—one of whose chief faults was his blind loyalty to the 
Church which he served, not only with an unresting zeal, but with an 
ability which secured results that remain to this day—the man who was 
the great restorer of Church influence in Manchester and its district—was 
never anything more than an honorary canon of Chester. The reason 
certainly was not that he was too ardent a politician; for though it is 
held to be little short ofa sin for Dissenters to be politicians, it is quite 
different in the case of Churchmen labouring for the defence of their 
own institutions. The religious zeal of Mr. Stowell as an uncompro- 
mising Protestant barred his way much more effectually than his political 




















* Quoted by Professor Astié in his recent work, ‘‘ La Théologie Allemande.” 
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activity. At the time of his appointment it was hardly thought wise or 
safe to give a strong Evangelical a place and power in a cathedral. 
There have been changes since that time, and there are not many Evan- 
gelicals as sturdy and pronounced as good Hugh Stowell ; but even now 
the more desirable pieces of Chapter preferment do not often fall to 
men of their school. There is something, however, we suppose even 
in the title of “‘ canon.” It impresses the popular imagination and gives 
an idea of dignity and rank, and the world knows as little about the 
difference between those who have nothing but the honour and their 
more favoured brethren who enjoy power and emolument, as it does 
of the equally marked distinction between the officers of the regular 
army and the gentlemen who hold commissions in the “reserved 
forces.” 

A canon residentiary, of course, has important and well-defined 
functions, but if we may judge from the public appearances of some of 
these gentlemen, we should say that their voluntary and extraneous 
work is not less important than that which they render in their official 
capacity. They are generally at the front in all great public contro- 
versies, and form an important part of the militant element of the 
Establishment. They are prominent both in speech and counsel in 
Convocation ; they are earnest and active in ecclesiastical agitations ; 
they are leaders in the great educaticnal crusade against the School 
Board system ; they are ready to sit on the Boards themselves, in order 
that they may do something towards counteracting their mischievous 
tendencies. It might appear at times that their chief work is to provide 
a bulwark for the Establishment against the encroachments of Dissent 
and secularism. Whether the canonries come as the reward of proved 
energy and ability in this service, or whether their official position 
gives them special facilities for the performance of duties of this 
kind, is a point on which we do not venture even to have an opinion. We 
simply note the fact that canons are among the principal champions of 
the State Church; and it may be that when the Church defenders give 
up the not very wise policy of sending forth Mr. Berger and others of 
the same type as their representatives, and think it wise for a dignitary 
to take the field, some distinguished canon may be the first to throw 
down the gauntlet. Even now, Canon Ryle is very fond of attacking 
Dissenters ; but his failure to reply to Dr. Mellor seems to indicate 
an unwillingness to enter into the lists and come to close personal 
conflict. 

But Mr. Gregory is the typical canon of the class we are describing. 
There are, no doubt, other fields in which he labours, and in them he 
may exhibit high personal qualities, but he is chiefly known to the 
world as an active, indefatigable, and resolute High Church leader ; 
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skilful—his enemies would say, not very scrupulous—in his tactics, but 
certainly showing a singleness of aim and atenacity of purpose,which are 
great elements of success. In the absence of direct and distinct proofs, 

we do not attach much importance to vague allegations that he practices 

craft in management which trenches far too closely upon unfairness. 

All who undertake to guide a party, and especially if it be a minority, 

struggling against difficulties, are sure to expose themselves to this kind 

of imputation ; and perhaps for this reason high-minded men, with a very 

delicate sense of honour, would shrink from accepting a position of the 

kind. Partisan warfare, in which the great aim is to secure a present 

victory, and where the temptation, therefore, is strong to adopt the 

measures and cultivate the alliances necessary to obtain it, is a very 

different thing from a simple conflict for principles, in which it is 

recognised throughout that a temporary defeat may not be a rea} 

disaster, and, at all events, that it is better to face it than to inflict dis- 

honour on the truth by any hesitating testimony or compromising 

conduct. Whether in the hands of Canon Gregory the struggle for 

denominational education has ever lost the high character of the latter 

and degenerated into the former, is a question which will be variously 

answered by friends and foes. ‘The one thing which even his most 

determined opponents will acknowledge is, that he has shown himself no- 
contemptible strategist ; that he has maintained the unequal conflict in 

which he has been engaged for the last four years with equal courage 
and perseverance ; that he has made the best of the forces at his com- 

mand ; and that if it was desirable for the Church to engage in such a 
struggle at all, she owes him much for the steadfastness with which 
he has devoted himself touphold her interests. The time may come when 
her leaders will understand that her policy has been utterly mistaken, 
and that she would have gained more real and abiding influence had 
she risen above sectarian considerations and thrown herself heartily 
into a national work. Butshehas chosen a contrary course, and Canon 
Gregory has sought with great faithfuiness and ability to promote the 
triumph of what are generally regarded as true Church principles in 
education. 

These principles are in every respect accordant with the Canon’s own 
ecclesiastical views and position. He is a priest, with full belief in 
priestly right and authority. He has not, we believe, developed a very 
ornate ritual in his own Church, and of course in the Chapter he has to 
show some deference, not only to those of his colleagues who, like Canon 
Lightfoot, look very doubtfully on all zsthetic symbolism, but to public 
opinion, which would not tolerate the fashioning of St. Paul’s to the 
model of St. Alban’s, Holborn. But he is in sympathy with all the 
essential principles of the extreme Anglicans, and has been able 
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to carry out his views even in the Cathedral to an extent which is any- 
thing but satisfactory to all who desire that the Establishment should 
preserve even the semblance of a Protestant faith and worship. He 
“celebrates ” in the eastward position, and throws around the altar as 
much of the air of mystery and sanctity, affected in all Ritualist 
churches, as is thought safe or expedient. Of course a clergyman with 
these views and tendencies desires to educate children not only in the 
knowledge of religion, but in loyalty to the Church and obedience to 
the priest. His aim is to keep the schools under the control of the 
priests, and, as was shown in the course of the School Board elections 
of three years ago and the discussions they provoked, he and his friends 
placed the interests of the Church so much before those of education, 
that they would have arrested the extension of the School Board system 
until vacancies in sectarian schools had been filled, and till it had become 


apparent that their supporters were not prepared to fill up the immense 
deficiency that would still have been left in the educational provision of 


the metropolis.. Considering how little disposition the subscribers to 


the Church schools show to maintain efficiently those which are already 
in existence, and how piteous are the complaints of some even of the 
London clergy as to the difficulties which they find in meeting the neces- 
sary cost, the demand seems singularly unreasonable. But still it had 
not become clear, at that early stage in the working of the Act, 
that this would be its result. It was hoped that the old system would 
keep up a successful rivalry with the new one, and Canon Gregory set 
himself to throw every possible impediment in the way of the erection 
of Board Schools. Whether the work of education, for which so much 
zeal was professed, was likely to suffer by the process, was a point that 
does not appear greatly to have troubled him or his friends. The one 
object aimed at was to make the influence of the priests paramount 
in the schools, and to this everything else appears to have been 
sacrificed. 

The first battle was fought under the first Board, of which the Canon 
was not a member, and whose efforts he did his utmost to thwart. The 
conditions of the struggle were all in his favour. He selected his own 
point of attack, and the tribunal to which the questions at issue were 
referred was one whose prepossessions would have inclined them to 
adopt his view. The Board had to seek compulsory powers for the 
purchase of sites ; and the Canon appealed to the House of Lords to 
restrain its action in a particular case where, he alleged, there was no 
necessity*for the school the Board intended to erect. But even the 
Lords’ Committee, of which the late Bishop of Winchester was a member, 
was obliged to pronounce against him. A more humiliating defeat he 
could not well have sustained. He had produced all his facts before a 
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body of intelligent men, some of whom were certainly in sympathy with 
him, while all were members of his own Church. They had, as in duty 
bound, looked at the question in a judicial spirit, and the verdict was 
against him. Henceforth it was not the Government inspector, who 
was not at all likely to give an undue preference to Board Schools; nor 
the London School Board, who were very unfairly charged with partisan 
motives because of their endeavour to carry on the work for which they 
were elected; but the House of Lords, to whom the Canon was in an- 
tagonism. But even this did not daunt him, and he went on declaiming 
against the unfairness and extravagance of the Board with as much 
confidence as though the controversy was one between him and its 
members, and he had not been non-suited in the very Court from which 
he had sought redress. 

His defeat only determined him to raise a wider issue, and to appeal 


to the constituencies to elect a Board committed to a reversal of the 
policy to which he took exception. Here, again, he had a reasonable 
prospect of success. The contest took place at a time when the Con- 


servative reaction was at its height. Indeed, when the general election 
of the following February showed to what extent it had taken posses- 


sion of the metropolitan electors, the friends of national education felt 
they had reason to congratulate themselves that they had been able to 


keep any majority on the new Board. Like Liberals everywhere, they 


were divided, disorganised, and heartless. The bitterness which the 
discussion about religious instruction in the schools had excited had 
not died out. A broad line of demarcation separated the opponents 


of the parti pritre into two sections, and, even when they agreed to co- 
operate, there was a want of mutual confidence which enfeebled their 


efforts. On the other hand, there was in the clerical ranks an amount 
of unity beyond what might reasonably have been anticipated. Lord 
Shaftesbury has been declaiming, during the past month, against the 
Church schools in which the errors of “ full-blown Popery” are taught ; 
but his Lordship, in the November of 1873, gave the weight of his 


name and influence in support of the party whose one object was to 
strengthen and extend the schools of the type which he denounced 


then as vehemently as he denounces them now. His Lordship is cer- 
tainly in an awkward predicament, for though the Bible is taught in the 
Board Schools, he likes these as little as those in which the priest labours 
to train the children into obedience to himself and his Church, and in 
reverence for her Sacraments. He would probably be content with 
nothing less than the adoption of an Evangelical system, which is just the 


thing which he is sure not to get. If, however, this were his object, he 
took a most unusual way to secure it, by allying himself with a great 
Ritualist leader. But he was not alone in cultivating this strange fellow- 
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ship. Canon Gregory had the satisfaction of feeling that he was not 
the leader of a mere section of the clergy, but that Evangelicals, as well 
as High Churchmen, were among his followers. How men like Mr. 
Bardsley, and others of the same school, can have been so blinded, is a 
great puzzle. It is not the first occasion on which the Evangelicals have 
allowed their devotion to the supposed interests of the Church to make 
them forgetful of still higher obligations. We wish we could think 
that it would be the last. If they were not slow to learn, they would 
have seen long since how weak and undignified it is for them to pull out 
the chestnuts which the Ritualists are anxious to possess. 

Happily, Canon Gregory did not get a majority of supporters on 
the Board; but the strong minority, of which he is the chief, has 
been skilfully managed, and if it has not succeeded in retaining 
the great work which the Board set itself to do, and which it has 
carried on with a fearless resolution and indomitable energy beyond 
all praise, it has not been owing to any want of vigilance on the part 
of its leader, but solely to the determination of its opponents. The 
Canon is not the most able man of his own party. In discussion, Mr. 
Daniel isa more formidable adversary, because of his more thorough 
familiarity with all the details of the question ; but Canon Gregory is 
a more daring leader. If he were more conciliatory in spirit, and 
more careful in facts and figures, if his statistics were not so loose, and 
his tone so arrogant, he would have much greater power. But as it is, 
his force of character, his tenacity of purpose, his unhesitating confi- 
dence in himself and his cause, his elasticity under defeat, count for 
very much, and give him a position in which nothing but equal courage 
and resolution can ever disturb him. He has not the class of qualities 
which often create sympathy with a man even in the minds of those 
who feel bound to resist his action ; but there is in him a force which 
begets respect. A leader broader in view and more urbane in manner 
would have been more calculated to advance the permanent interests of 
the Church, whose friends may yet have reason to regret that she should 
have been represented by one of opinions so extreme and spirit so 
unbending. It is very probable that had Canon Gregory been of a dif- 
ferent temper, he would not have waged so gallant a struggle; but it is 
very questionable whether it was for the advantage of the Church that 
it should have been fought at all, still more whether it should be fought 
in such a manner. Of the ultimate issue there can be no reasonable 
doubt, and even though the friends of sectarian education may succeed, 
by means of compromising alliances, appeals to unworthy passions and 
prejudices, misrepresentations of facts or perversions of principles, in 
delaying it for a time, any gain of this kind will be but a small com- 
pensation for the injury which will certainly be sustained in the course 
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of a struggle in which the Church appears as retarding the spread of 
education in order to conserve the supposed prerogatives of her priests. 

The work of the London Board ought to have secured the unanimous 
approval of all who really care for the elevation of the people. It has 
not been done on the principles which have been advocated in these 
pages, and which we hold as firmly as ever to be the only equitable 
basis on which a system of national education can be established, but 
we do not, on that account, withhold from it our hearty commendation. 
It is an earnest attempt to deal with a gigantic evil, and the progress 
which has been made towards the attainment of the end reflects the 
highest honour upon those by whose zeal and energy it has been secured. 
But in the eyes of Canon Gregory and his party it is as offensive as was 
Mordecai in the view of Haman, or as the rising walls of Jesusalem were 
to the envious gaze of Sanballat and Tobiah. ‘They have not the excuse 
for the feeling with which they regard the extension of Board Schools, 
which they might urge if their own schools had been injuriously affected. 
Not only have they more children in attendance than at any previous 
time, but whatever weakness threatens their system arises, from the 
unwillingness of the subscribers to raise the necessary funds. It is 
becoming more clear every day that if the children are to be educated, 
the Board must do the work, and that it is worse than idle to contend 
for the supposed rights of voluntary schools, now that their own 
friends will not support them. As little is it possible to plead re- 
ligious motives as a result for condemning the existing system. Of course 
the kind of instruction given is very different from that which Churchmen 
would desire, but it is as much as the Act sanctions, or public opinion 
would eudorse. Granted that teachers, appointed by a Church Board, 
with the distinct object of promoting Church interests, might give a 
more sectarian colour to the teachings, it is certain that this is what the 
people do not want, and would not long tolerate. It would be unjust, 
therefore, to complain of a body which has endeavoured to carry out the 
law in all faithfulness, that it has not made the teaching sufficiently 
religious. ‘The arrest of its work would, in truth, be a piece of purely 
wanton mischief. Yet Canon Gregory is bent upon it, and apparently 
his party are perfectly willing to follow his lead. 

Nothing could serve better to reveal his character than the position 
which he has thus assumed. It exhibits at once a singular shortsighted- 
ness, and a scarcely less remarkable unscrupulousness in policy. The 
Board is to be opposed on the ground of economy, and elaborate cal- 
culations are made for the purpose of demonstrating its extravagance 
and exciting the resistance of the Vestries. It is supplying books, slates, 
and other apparatus gratuitously, it is providing for the teaching of younger 
children on the Kinder-garten system, it is allowing too much to pupil- 
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teachers, it is giving the masters excessive salaries. The indictment 
which has been prepared is lengthy, and branches out into several dis- 
tinct charges, all of them meaning that the Board has been doing its work 
too well. It is hard to believe that the clergy are so deeply impressed 
with the evil which will be inflicted on the poor by the addition of a half- 
penny or even one penny to their rates that they must engage in an 
agitation for the purpose of preventing the supposed wrong. But it is 
still harder to suppose that the people themselves are so indifferent to 
the real good of their children that they will ostracise men whose one 
offence is that they have cared too wisely and too exclusively for them 
In short, should the Canon succeed, his triumph will be only temporary, 
andintheend more unfortunate forhimself and his party eventhana defeat. 
He may cripple the work, but he will not be able to pursue an opposite 
policy to that of the present Board. ‘The salaries of teachers may be 
reduced, and in other ways the Board Schools may be brought down 
to the level of their sectarian rivals. But even that will not fill the 
deficient exchequers of the latter, and certainly is not likely to attract 
to them the children of the poor, and when the result becomes manifest 
to the intelligent artisan, the reaction against the policy of the Sacer- 
dotalists is sure to be immediate and strong. 

If the Canon is unable as yet to see how different a battle he is fight- 
ing from that in which he was able to fase as the champion of religious 
teaching, he must be left to the teaching of events. When he was able 
to declaim about the menaced rights of conscience, to set forth the wrong 
of compelling good Churchmen, who had never cared about either the 
souls or bodies of their children, to send them to schools where they 
would not be instructed in the principles of the Church they loved so 
well, though they obeyed her so imperfectly, he had an ad captandum 
argument which went home to a large class. But this bubble has 
burst. It is found that parents, instead of that strong aversion to Board 
Schools by which they were supposed to be possessed, really prefer 
them to those of the sects, not excluding the Church herself. Instead 
of having to protect the children against Board Schools, the clergy have 
to guard their schools against a competition which they dread. The 
parents who were so intensely anxious for the Church Catechism, that 
it was thought necessary to maintain the twenty-fifth clause in order to 
meet their deep religious aspirations, have yet to be discovered ; whereas 
those who appreciate an excellent education, and will not listen to the 
voice of the priest, charm he never so wisely, who would persuade them 
not to avail themselves of it if given in Board Schools, have proved to 
be unexpectedly numerous. ‘The Canon, therefore, has to unfurl another 
flag, and it is thatof economy. If he had been wise he would have left 
this work to the vestries. Intelligent members of his own Church will not 
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easily pardon him for inflicting on it such a disgrace. A Christian might 
honestly and reasonably fight for more definite religious teaching. It 
is a mere piece of strategy, and of strategy which is not only a crime but 
a blunder, to employ such a power as the Church can command in 
favour of a crippled and mutilated system of education. 

But even this is not inconsistent with the medizval tendencies in doc- 
«rine and ritual of which Canon Gregory is the representative. He is, 
we might say, almost a recognised leader in Convocation, where he 
enjoys great power, and always uses it in favour of a strong sacerdo- 
talism. Canon Liddon does much more to mould the minds of the 
party, and is their true chief, but Canon Gregory is better suited to 
the ruder warfare of the Lower House, with whose narrow and exclusive 
temper he is in strong sympathy. While a third of the St. Paul’s dig- 
nitaries, Canon Lightfoot, is maintaining with all that affluence of 
learning, and that force of reasoning, and that loyalty of Christian faith 
for which he is conspicuous, the cause of God’s truth against one of its 
most formidable assailants in our days, Canon Gregory is labouring to 
assert the rights of the priesthood, and to develop a system of sacra- 
mentarianism fraught with dangers to the Gospel which we believe to 
be far more serious than any with which it is threatened on the side of 
unbelief. When the action of the Public Worship Act was suspended 
for twelve months, in order that Convocation might have an oppor- 
tunity for revising the Rubric, Canon Gregory felt that a great occa- 
sion presented itself, and he did not fail to use it to the utmost advantage. 
‘Never,’ he said, when opening the discussion on the first Report of 
the Rubric, “did I rise to address this Convocation with a deeper 
sense of responsibility than at this moment,” and his carefully-prepared 
speech proved that this was no empty talk. He spoke as a defender 
of the liberty for which the Ritualists contend as to the position of the 
celebrant, that is, for freedom to set forth the sacrificial character of 
the Lord’s Supper by a symbolic act on the part of the priest. His 
argument was well adapted to the temper of the House, had a great 
show of plausibility and charity about it, and was sustained by many facts 
with which it was not easy for his opponents in the Assembly to deal, 
But it was as sacerdotal in tone and tendency as can well be imagined. 
Mr. Orby Shipley could not have shown more contempt of the Courts, 
or more utter forgetfulness of the fact that the Anglican Church is 
established, and therefore must not hope to enjoy the independence of 
the free. ‘For my own part, whatever the Synods of the Church 
of England may ordain, I shall obey ev animo. I would accept the 
ruling of the Church as my guide, whatever that ruling may be, how- 
ever much it may be opposed to my own preferences and practice: I 
feel that I should be an unworthy son if I declined or refused to do so.” 
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All this sounds very loyal and noble, and of course it was cheered to 
the echo by an Assembly whose members would fain believe that they 
are in bondage to no man, and are as much at liberty to lay down laws 
for the government of their own Church as the Wesleyan Conference 
or the Free Church of Scotland. “ Behind the Convocation there are 
the thousands who” (says Canon Gregory) “feel as I do ; thousands 
who would accept the decision of this House, but who would not look 
with equal confidence upon any decision of a Court founded on a 
narrow construction of certain words in a Rubric, and in the giving of 
which five judges might be on one side, and four on the other, and a 
decision when it might be that by an accident Judge A, who would 
have decided one way, was hindered from attending the Court by sick- 
ness, and Judge B, who did decide in the opposite way, substituted for 
him.” 

This may be loyal to the Church, but it is nothing short of contempt 
for the State and the law, and contempt which, being expressed by one 
of the authorised teachers of the people, may produce very mischievous 
effects. When Canon Gregory admits that the position of the celebrant 
is so far symbolic that to change it would, ‘‘in the eyes of many, be to 
surrender the doctrine of sacrifice,” he is manly and straightforward. 
When he endeavours to fasten the responsibility for this upon his oppo- 
nents, as when he ascribes the spread of Ritualism to the Church 
Association, he simply indulges in a kind of retort which is effective 
enough for controversial purposes, but to which no sensible man attaches 
any importance. But when he thus labours to shake confidence in the 
administration of the law and the authority of the Courts, he is, for 
the sake of his own pet idea, recklessly weakening the very foun- 
dations of public security. The principles he lays down are capable of 
much wider application than he gives them. There are innumerable 
decisions of the Courts which might be impugned on grounds quite as 
* strong as those he alleges. Disappointed suitors are seldom at a 
loss for reasons which seem to justify them in challenging the verdict 
of the judges; and if Canon Gregory and Convocation are to treat 
with contempt decisions which they do not like in Church matters, it 
is easy to see that there will be plenty of others ready to avail them- 
selves of so mischievous a precedent. 

Convocation, however, listened only too greedily to his suggestions, 
and he was master of the situation. How could it be otherwise, when 
the Evangelical opposition was so weak and timid? In Canon Miller 
we might have hoped to find one who would show himself not unequal 
to the struggle even with the valiant Canon of St. Paul’s. Dr. Miller’s 
attachment to Evangelical principles can be as little questioned as his 
ability to maintain them. He is not one of the peace-at-any-price 
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party, who would compromise truth rather than embroil themselves 
in controversy. He did not shrink from the fight when Nonconformists 
were to be put down, and it might have been thought that he would be 
as anxious to repress all advances towards Romanism in his own Church. 
But even he seemed to be under the Z¢geist, which in Convocation is 
certainly the spirit of sacerdotalism. The want of approximation 
between the High Church and the Evangelical parties is the evil which 
he most deplores; and even in his attempt to fix the responsibility of 
the estrangement upon High Churchmen, he indirectly suggests his own 
desire for a better understanding. It is not by such timid temporising 
that the fixed purpose of a man so resolute and energetic as Canon 
Gregory is to be successfully met. As might be anticipated, he is one of 
the leading spirits in the clerical assembly, and he owes the position 
almost as much to the weakness of his foes as to his own ability. But 
it is of evil augury for the Anglican Church that such a man should 
be the truest type of the clerical feeling as it is expressed in Con- 
vocation. 


—————— e ~~ 
eo 


THE GovERNMENT EjpucaTION BILL. 


N one respect the Bill introduced by Lord Sandon, on behalf of the 

Government, is an agreeable disappointment. A feeling existed 
that, when it came, the Government measure would be of a character 
to stir up general and bitter controversy. School Boards were to be 
compelled to teach religion, the Cowper-Temple clause was to be 
repealed, there was even some idea that the obnoxious 25th clause 
itself was to be made obligatory. But the Government have proved 
to be wiser than their counsellors. The Vice-President of the 
Council intimated plainly that various reactionary proposals have been 
made to Ministers by some of their supporters. We can imagine the 
nature of these proposals from Lord Sandon’s admission that they would 
have been fatal to any new measure—fatal, probably, to any system 
of education. It is creditable to the Government that its members have 
refused to allow themselves to be made the mere tools of an ecclesiastical 
reaction. It is to be hoped that they will be equally firm and watchful 
while the Bill is in progress through Parliament. ‘This caution is by 
no means needless, for th» discussion on the first night gave evidence 
of a disposition on the part of some of the Tory members to twist the 
Government proposals into a reactionary form. 

While we cannot but be satisfied with the prudent omissions of the 
Government Bill, it is impossible to regard with satisfaction the 
operative provisions of the measure. It is a confession that compulsion 
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is necessary if we are to bring the children under school instruction ; 
and yet, while making this admission, Ministers shrink from proposing 
the only form of compulsion that can be productive of the desired 
effect. The Bill, again, admits that special machinery is necessary to 
enforce compulsion; and yet, while admitting this, Ministers refuse to 
adopt the only machinery—elected School Boards—by which schools 
can be properly provided, or compulsion fairly applied. It is deeply to be 
regretted that’ the principles upon which educational reformers have 
made up their minds were not accepted by the Government. Universal 
compulsion, enforced by School Boards, can alone secure the education 
of the children, or ensure justice to ratepayers of different views. 
If Liberals and Nonconformists had not advocated these measures, 
perhaps a Conservative and Church Administration might have taken 
them up. 

In order to estimate the character and probable effect of the Govern- 
ment proposals, it is necessary to look at the present position. Wherever 
School Boards are established, bye-laws compelling the attendance of 
children at school may be passed, and in most instances they are passed, 
and are fairly enforced. Side by side withthese compulsory bye-laws, 
and the system of inspection under which they are administered, are the 
educational clauses of the Factory and the Workshops’ Acts, both of 
which are enforced better than they used to be, but which are still most 
imperfectly observed—the latter especially. ‘These conditions apply 
mainly—we might say wholly—to the towns, and chiefly to towns 
of considerable population. For the rural districts there is only the 
Agricultural Children’s Act, which directs, rather than requires, that 
children employed in agriculture shall go to school a certain number of 
days in the year, but there is no machinery for enforcing this Act, and it 
is not enforced; indeed, as was predicted when it was passed, it has 
fallen a mere dead letter, though at last, under pressure of public feeling, 
the police are beginning here and there to summon offenders. Thus, 
on a general survey, we have in towns the compulsory bye-laws of the 
School Boards working adequately, and the educational clauses of the 
Factory and Workshops’ Acts working partially ; and in the rural dis- 
tricts the Agricultural Children’s Act so utterly lifeless and inefficient 
that it might as well never have been passed. We have another thing, 
—we have an enormous number of school places which are not 
occupied by pupils. Altogether there is provision for 3,250,o00o—enough, 
that is, for all, or nearly all, the children of school age in the kingdom 
—but the attendance reaches only 1,800,000; so that nearly 1,500,000 
children who ought to be at school are left unaccounted for. The 
natural, and as we believe the only absolute remedy, is to compel them 
to attend school, by the direct method now adopted wherever School 
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Boards exist with compulsory bye-laws. Let us see what Lord Sandon 
proposes, and what change the adoption of his proposals will make in 
the system now existing. 

The outlines of the Government scheme are capable of being clearly 
and briefly stated, thus :— 

1. In 1881, when the scheme will have come into full operation, no 
child under ten years of age will be allowed to work, unless he has (a) 
passed an examination in the fourth standard of the Revised Code ; or 
(6) has attended school 250 times a year in each of the preceding 
five years. 

2. The Agricultural Children’s Act is to be abolished, and the pro- 
visions above-mentioned substituted for it—the ages and conditions of 
labour being thus equalised in town and country ; but, in order to meet 
cases of alleged necessity, both of parents and employers, various ex- 
emptions are to be allowed. 

3. Children not at school nor at work, and who are neglected—or, as 
Lord Sandon describes them, wastrels—are to be taken from their 
parents and put into industrial schools, with leave to attend public 
elementary schools if the managers choose to permit them. 

Such is the educational requirement of the Government measure. A 
child shall not be permitted to work until he has got his labour-pass, 
and this can be obtained only by going to school a given number of 
times, or by quickness in passing an examination in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. Now for the machinery by which it is proposed to carry 


the scheme into execution. Assuming that the feeling of the country— 
especially in the rural districts—is adverse to School Boards, it is not 
proposed to extend these bodies, unless at the desire of the respective 
communities ; but some recognised authorities must take charge of the 
execution of the law, and Town Councils and Boards of Guardians are 
chosen to discharge this duty. 


1. Where School Boards have been elected, they remain as at 
present; and where it is necessary to make provision for new schools, 
on account of deficient accommodation, School Boards may be consti- 
tuted in accordance with the provisions of the Education Act, 1870. 

2. Where there are no School Boards, and where there is sufficient 
accommodation, ‘Town Councils may, if they think fit, and Boards of 
Guardians shall, at the request of the ratepayers, pass bye-laws, com- 
pelling the attendance of children at school, just as School Boards 
may do under the powers of the present Act; and ‘Town Councils and 
Boards of Guardians may entrust the execution of these bye-laws to 
Attendance Committees, formed out of their own number, or partly or 
wholly of other ratepayers. 

3. Wherever ‘Town Councils and Boards of Guardians do not pass 
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compulsory bye-laws, they mst appoint inspectors to see that no child 
over ten years old is allowed to work until he has obtained his labour-pass. 
4. In case the bodies above-named neglect their duty in these respects, 
the Education Department may appoint an officer, for two years, to 
compel them to do it, or to do it for them. 

It is not easy, off-hand, to form a definite conclusion as to the 
manner in which the scheme may be expected to work, or as to 
the quickness and extent to which it will succeed in getting the children 
to school. Everything seems to depend upon the good-will or the 
energy of the local authorities. The Government may rely upon 
quickening the sense of responsibility in the parent, by appealing to 
his pocket interest; but the lower class of parents—those whom it 
is most necessary to influence, will direct their ingenuity rather to 
evading the law than to satisfying it. Here, then, will begin the real 
strain upon the local authorities. If they are determined that no child 
shall get a fraudulent labour-pass, or shall be allowed to work at all 
without such a pass, then they will be able to secure a much higher and 
much more continuous school attendance than we are able to show at 
present. An active and intelligent Town Council would at once pass 
compulsory bye-laws; an active and intelligent Board of Guardians 
would soon see that the ratepayers asked it to pass compulsory bye-laws ; 
in any case the local authority, if zealous for education, would make 
large use of the powers proposed to be taken for dealing with neglected 
children. In districts so governed, the measure, supposing it to pass, 
would be worked with excellent effect, and a great change for the 
better would soon become apparent in the knowledge and in the habits 
of the labouring classes, and in their relations with the employing 
classes. But, on the other hand, in districts where the local authority 
is composed of members disposed to neglect or to pervert its powers, 
the new Act would become as completely a dead letter as the 
Agricultural Children’s Act has proved. Here, if anything is to be done, 
we must look to the influence of the Government officer, whom it is 
proposed to appoint temporarily in case of default. But this proposal will 
be found very difficult of execution. ‘There are six hundred unions in 
England and Wales, and those of them which are formed in agricultural 
districts include many parishes—sometimes twenty or thirty in one 
union. Suppose that one-fifth of the unions proved restive or supine— 
and this, we fear, is a very moderate calculation—-how is the Act to be 
enforced? At least a hundred Government officers would be required ; 
and these officials, let them be as active as they may, would find it no 
slight task to enforce an Education Act, amidst a reluctant population, 
in the face of hostile local administrators, over a district covering 
twenty to thirty parishes. 
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We do not propose, however, just now to argue out all the difficul- 
ties of the proposed system, or to contrast it in detail with the system 
of general School Boards and general compulsion, which educational 
reformers would infinitely prefer. It is idle to enter upon this discus- 
sion, for the sufficient reason that with a hostile Government, and a 
hostile majority in both Houses of Parliament, it is impossible to obtain 
the full measure of educational progress which we desire. It comes, 
then, to a practical question. If we succeed in rejecting the proposals 
of the Government, nothing can be done, probably for the next four or 
five years, for itis not unlikely that the Conservatives may have at 
least this lease of power. But something must be done. We cannot, 
and dare not, put aside the interests of the children any longer. It 
is urgent, above all things, that the vast number of children who are 
now absent from school should be got there without further delay. 
One generation of school life has already passed away since the 
Education Act of 1870 became law, and yet there are 1,500,000 places 
in existing schools which are unfilled. We have made, in one way or 
another, abundant provision for the children; but little more than half 
the number who ought to be under instruction are actually receiving the 
benefit provided for them. Are we to wait for a just and perfect 
system, and while waiting, to let another generation of school life dis- 
appear ?—for this is the meaning of waiting another four or five years. In 
that case the next generation of work-people will grow up half in 
structed, deficient of the simplest elements of school teaching, unable 
to read with ease, to write legibly, to work even so much as the first 
four rules of arithmetic; untaught, again, in the moral principles which 
must necessarily be imbibed from the very atmosphere of a well- 
conducted school. The risk of further delay is too serious to be thought 
of ; the responsibility of refusal to accept any reasonable measure is too 
heavy to be endured. We are bound, therefore, to take the Government 
Bill, and to make the best of it. It is not what we desire, it falls short 
of what we shall ultimately obtain ; it fails to satisfy the necessity of the 
nation, or to make certain provision for the instruction of the children. 
It is feeble, hesitating, tentative, flagrantly unjust. But it is better 
than we could have expected from a Conservative Government, pressed 
by its supporters to enter upon a course of reaction, and it contains 
provisions which, if properly worked, may secure some good results. 

In the first place, the Bill recognises the necessity of compulsion. 
That is a great point gained, for experience proves that wherever com- 
pulsion is applied the schools begin to fill. In the second place, the Bill 
recognises the duty of local authorities, and it places a large measure of 
power in the hands of representative bodies. While we prefer the 
management of schools exclusively by School Boards, we cannot shut our 
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eyes to the fact that outside considerable towns there is a strong prejudice 

against the creation of new governing bodies, with the incidental annoy- 
ance of separate rates, and the turmoil of additional elections. Failing 
School Boards, the Town Councils in the smaller boroughs are the best 
bodies that could be entrusted with the work. The Boards of Guardians 
in rural districts are objectionable; but they are elective, to begin with; 
the people are familiar with them ; they are capable of being improved, 
and of being strung up to their work, if the ratepayers take sufficient 
interest in it to see that they do it. Thus, by intelligent and organised 
efforts in the various local districts, all the children of school age may 
be gradually brought to school, for the ratepayers will have it in their 
own power to require Town Councils and Boards of Guardians to pass 
compulsory bye-laws ; and—where it is necessary, as scholars increase, 
to make provision for additional schools—the ratepayers can still secure 
School Boards, and thus bring into force all the arrangements and the 
powers of the existing Education Act. 

The great difficulty, of course, which presents itself to us as Noncon- 
formists is, that with compulsory powers in operation, and with no School 
Board to erect schools, the children must go to the existing denomina- 
tional schools. ‘Thus the denominational system will be strengthened 
and, perpetuated, and cases of hardship to individuals may frequently 
arise on religious grounds. But there are certain considerations, of 
much weight and force, to be set against this state of things. In the 
first place, the evil apprehended already exists in large numbers of 
parishes where there is no School Board and only a Church school. 
In these instances there is no real increase of the difficulty ; we believe 
that the children of Nonconformists are already at school, and in dis- 
tricts where Church schools only are accessible, they are at Church schools. 
Even in towns where there are School Boards, many Nonconformists are 
practicaily obliged to send their children to Church schools. The Board 
cannot establish schools of its own where the accommodation is already 
adequate, and it must often happen, therefore, that in considerable areas 
where the Board is enforcing compulsion, no Board School exists. ‘The 
children who will be forced into the schools of the Church by Lord 
Sandon’s measure, should it become law, are the children of negligent 
and careless parents. It is better that they should be driven intoChurch 
schools than that they should be left without any education at all. 
Secondly, compulsory powers under the new Bill can be exercised only by 
representative bodies. If the compulsory powers were entrusted to the 
police or the magistrates, then it would be easier for the squires and the 
clergy to assert the predominant influence of the Established Church ; 
but wherever a representative body is armed with authority, it is the fault 
of the ratepayers themselves if its proceedings are not conducted in 
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accordance with their own desires. * This arrangement, if properly managed, 
may, and probably must, result in the final transfer of the schools to the 
local authorities. Under the new conditions proposed by the Government 
Bill, attention must be directed to the composition of Town Councils 
and Boards of Guardians. The battle must be fought out in every 
borough and parish ; and it will be contrary to all experience, to the 
teaching of history, and to the natural order of events, if the cause ot 
rational and Liberal progress fails to triumph in the end. But the one 
great consideration we desire to press upon our fellow-Nonconformists 1s 
that of the absolute necessity of bringing all the children under instruction. 
Until this is done, progress, whether political, ecclesiastical, or social, 
is opposed by a fatal hindrance. Freedom is possible only to an in- 
structed people. No others understand, or desire, or care for it, or can 
use it when the blessing is placed in their hands. 

These considerations have induced us to speak as mildly as possible 
even of those elements ii the measure which we regard with the greatest 
hostility. It is a flagrant injustice that, at the present moment, vast 
numbers of Nonconformists should be under a moral compulsion to 
send their children to schools which are practically under the irrespon- 
sible control of the clergy—schools established and maintained with the 
express object of strengthening the authority of the Church. ‘The injus- 
tice becomes more flagrant, ifnot more real, when the moral compulsion 
is made legal compulsion. Further, under this measure many schools 
which are now struggling with pecuniary difficulties which threaten their 
very existence, will, no doubt, be relieved from all pecuniary pressure. 
Vacant forms will be filled with children who will be driven into them 
by the action of compulsion, and the children’s fees will be paid either 
by their parents or by the guardians of the poor. The additional fees, 
and the additional grant which the school will earn—in many cases 
without the necessity of increasing the school staff—will lighten the 
adverse balance which, year after year, has been weighing on the minds 
of clerical managers, and will enable them to go on without any serious 
trouble. It is certain, too, that considerable sums will be paid out of 
the poor-rate in the form of school fees to denominational schools, and 
all the evils inflicted by the twenty-fifth clause of the original Act will be 
aggravated. ‘The Bill, if it does not introduce elements of injustice 
which are positively new, heightens and intensifies those which provoked 
our antagonisin to the Act of 1870. But with the present Government, 
what could weexpect? We can but submit with as good a grace as 
possible to wrongs for which, at present, we can hope for no redress, and 
do our best to secure for the neglected children of this country whatever 
measure of education Conservatives permit them to obtain. 


* But see the Crewe resolutions on page 382. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS OF THE MONTH. 


T is a fortunate thing for the Church of England that the world in 
general knows so little of the proceedings of Convocation. They 
are reported in brief outline in the daily papers, and occasionally supply 
material for leading articles, but they are treated as nothing more than 
the exercitations of a clerical debating club, and the full discussions are 
little read beyond the circle of those specially interested in them. 
Those who desire that the Establishment should have a reputation for 
liberality have reason to congratulate themselves on the fact. The 
narrowness and bigotry of purely clerical assemblies are proverbial, and 
the Convocation of to-day is no exception to the rule. The majority 
of the speakers talk as though they belonged so entirely to the past 
that they were unable to adapt themselves to the generation in which 
they are living. The atmosphere of the Lower House, at all events, 
is that of the Middle Ages, and there are but few who are able to resist 
its power. The Dean of Westminster, when he is able to take part in 
the debates, infuses a very different temper into them, but even he and 
the few who sympathise with him are powerless to overcome the pre- 
vailing sentiment. The Bishops, with the exception of those of Lincoln, 
Salisbury, and one ortwo others, are more accessible to external influences, 
and appreciate the necessity of bringing the Establishment more into 
harmony with the spirit of the age. But even their authority is unable 
to reconcile the clergy to that modicum of compromise which they are 
prepared to recommend in the hope of meeting Nonconformist demands. 
The Zimes institutes a comparison between the proceedings of Convo- 
cation and those of the Scotch Assemblies, which have been held in 
Edinburgh during the past month, and while guarding itself from the sus- 
picion of any high admiration of the latter, is compelled to recognise their 
marked superiority in one respect. ‘‘On the ideal itself we must not pro- 
nounce too absolute a judgment. It is certainly interesting in the highest 
degree, but we might hesitate to call it charming.” But having satisfied 
its Anglican feelings with this scarcely-suppressed sneer, it has to admit 
that the “one body is, and the other is not, in harmony with those in 
whose names it is professing to speak.” In illustration, it refers to a 
correspondent who signs himself ‘‘ Presbyter,” and is driven, apparently 
in desperation, to ask, ‘“‘Can nothing be done to put an end to Convo- 
cation, and its opportunity for mischievous talk?” If more was known 
about the talk there would be numbers beside who would put the same 
question, and put it still more decidedly. 
No doubt, as the Zimes says, “for once most Englishmen are 
aware of what Convocation has been doing,” that is, they are aware that 
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it has spent a good deal of time in talking about the Burials’ Bill, and 
its talk has ended in nothing. The Lower House has got the length of 
agreeing that Dissenters may be allowed a silent service in the national 
graveyards, and suggesting that new cemeteries shall be provided where 
they are needed, but beyond that it cannot be induced to advance. The 
Primate thought that as the mourners in some districts sing a hymn as 
they walk along, they need not be required to end their simple dirge at 
the gate, but might be allowed to continue it as they stood round the 
grave of their departed friends. A majority of the Bishops agreed to 
this, but it was too much for the zealots of the other House. It meant 
a concession, and for concession, however slight, they are not pre- 
pared. It would be useless, even if our space permitted, for us to 
follow the course of the debates, and examine the different suggestions 
made. But there are some points which deserve a passing notice. The 
chief anxiety of the clergy, evidently, was to secure some relief for them- 
selves, rather than to provide any for Nonconformists. Various incidents 
were related to show the painful position in which they were placed by 
being required to read the solemn words of the Burial Service over those 
who died in open sin, and one of the Bishops seemed so impressed 
with the wrong thus done, that he suggested that the service should be 
read only over those who died in communion with the Church. All 
this is a curious comment upon the apologies for the service which 
have been at various times set up. It would appear that even the clergy 
themselves are not satisfied that the strong language employed is only 
that of charitable hope, or, as the Master of the Temple suggested, a 
solemn declaration on the part of the Church of what the man ought to 
have been, and an-emphatic warning against the life he actually led. It 
is amusing, too, to find how anxious the clergy are to reduce their own 
obligations, while zealously guarding every shred of privilege. 

The tone adopted towards Dissenting ministers is deeply to be 
regretted, not for their sake, indeed, but for the sake of those by whom 
it was assumed, and of that common faith whose spirit and influence 
were thus grievously misrepresented. The Bishop of Peterborough, 
even while supporting the proposal of the Primate, thought it Christian 
and gentlemanly to say : ‘I do not care to make concession to the 
Dissenting minister, but I do wish that some concession should be made 
to Christian mourners.” Has his lordship ever thought who is likely 
to suffer most from such an outburst of cynicism and arrogance? 
Certainly it will not be the Dissenting minister. It is pleasant to place 
in contrast with so bigoted an utterance the avowal of Canon Miller, 
who was true to his better self, and so liberal as to shock Archdeacon 
Denison (who, however, is easily moved in this way), that there are 
“‘many of us who do not wish to be thought better because we are 
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members of the Established Church.” But those who feel thus are 
rare exceptions in Convocation. The general feeling evidently was 
to treat Dissenting ministers as ambitious aspirants, who must be held 
in check. In talking thus, however, the clergy only show their inability 
to comprehend the real bearings of this controversy. it is not a mere 
sectarian strife, but a struggle, as so many of our controversies have a 
tendency to become at present, as to the rights of the priests and of the 
nation. Dissenting ministers desire no special concessions to themselves, 
and will accept none, if they are to be regarded as a substitute for the 
recognition of a great national right. 

The discussions in the House of Lords, first on Earl Granville’s reso- 
lution and afterwards on Earl Grey’s Bill, were marked by a great 
improvement of tone on the part of all the more eminent speakers on 
both sides, with the single exception of the Marquis of Salisbury, who 
threw about his sarcasms and gibes in his characteristic style. His 
lordship is an able champion. Whether he is of the type which a 
Christian Church might desire to have is a different question, but it 
may be urged in his defence that the spirit of his speech was not 
more alien to the Gospel than some which were made in Convocation. 
The Liberal leader, on the other hand, spoke with such power and 
earnestness as to suggest the idea that they expected here to find a 
rallying-ground for their forces. We do not write thus in a suspicious 
or distrustful spirit. ‘The old Whigs have generally been ready to pro- 
vide remedies for what they regard as our practical grievances, and they 
are neither to be blamed nor unduly suspected if they desire just now 
to find some way of conciliating a powerful section of their party, whom 
the policy of the late Government alienated. On our side we recognise 
the liberal spirit in which they approached the question ; and if some 
of them were a little too anxious to deny all sympathy with the prin- 
ciples of the Liberation Society, it is not necessary to be severe upon 
a mode of talking which seems to minister some consolation to them, 
and will not delay our triumph by a single day. ‘The time is not yet 
come for recognising the value of the Society. Possibly it never may 
come, and its work may be carried to its consummation by statesmen 
who even in doing it will separate themselves from the much-dreaded 
political Dissenters. But even that will not trouble those who are 
only contending for principles, and will find in their triumph sufficient 
reward. In the meantime, the constant taunts directed against them 
by their foes, and the doubtful tone adopted even by professed friends, 
might be felt as a cross were it not that it is rather amusing than other- 
wise to find Archbishops and Bishops standing up in Parliament, where 
they are for the purpose of defending the political nights of their Church, 
and professing a pious horror of political Dissenters. Lord Coleridge 
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is entitled to special praise for the bold and manly way in which, rising 
above vulgar prejudice, he refused to share in this unworthy clamour, 
and vindicated the right of Dissenters to take this aggressive action. 
Returning to Convocation, we must notice the very remarkable peti- 
tion purporting to come from 14,000 working-people, protesting against 
the decision of the Court against Mr. Mackonochie, and demanding 
greater liberty for the Ritualistic clergy. A more extraordinary docu- 
ment to issue from a body of working-men we never read. As Convo- 
cation is to resemble Parliament in everything, or, as its critics would 
say, to travesty its procedure, it must have its ecclesiastical Chartists 
with their “‘monster petition.” Its promoters, however, would have 
done well to preserve some regard to probability. That working-men 
should care about political questions was natural enough, but the idea 
of their taking such keen interest in disputed points of ritual, and having 
such profound knowledge of them as the petition exhibits, is simply gro- 
tesque. It is not unfair to conclude that it has been prepared for them, 
rather than by them ; but it is a sufficiently serious fact that so many have 
been found to subscribe their names to it. These ‘‘working-men”’ are of 
opinion that Convocation “should be the only Church Parliament.” They 
have very definite opinions as to the meaning of Rubrics, and the true 


teaching of Scripture. They pronounce dogmatically as to phrases and 
directions which have puzzled ecclesiastics and lawyers ; and they have 
formed an opinion that the Judicial Committee have erred in their ex- 
positions of law. They are so outspoken that they do not hesitate to tell 
the Bishops that some of them do not obey the judgments to which 
they take exception, and they call upon their Lordships to aid them in 


? 


getting rid of these “ novel interpretations” to which they believe that 
the old Church law has been subjected, and taking their ‘ broad 
stand on the right of liberty to worship God as their conscience dictates, 
and in agreement with the principles and directions of the Book of 
Common Prayer,” ask that they may continue to enjoy “the common 
heritage of all Englishmen, rich and poor.’’ A brief but noteworthy 
incident followed the presentation of the petition in the Lower House. 
The Dean of Lincoln having moved that it be referred to the Com- 
mittee of Privileges to consider whether the House could accept it 
while it contained some expressions, especially those relating to the 
Bishops, Canon Gregory remarked, with some warmth, that “the hold 
the Church of England had upon the working-men was not such as 
would justify Very Rev. Deans in insulting them.” Such an observation 
was singular under the circumstances. If even 14,000 working-men 
have been found to master the petition and its seven reasons, so far 
as it is necessary to give their petition any value at all, the Church of 
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England must have a pretty strong hold on the class. The Canon, no 
doubt, appreciates the document truly. It is a party demonstration 
got up by the expenditure of great effort, and representing the full 
extent of the power of the Ritualist clergy. We regret it should be 
even so wide-spread, but it is not very formidable. Other parties, how- 
ever, and Nonconformists among them, may learn from it the importance 
of imbuing the minds of the working-men with more correct principles 
of Christian truth and religious liberty. 


The United Nonconformist Committees met at Crewe on Friday, 
May 26th (Mr. R. W. Dale in the chair), and passed the following 
resolutions in reference to Lord Sandon’s Education Bill. The 
resolutions express, we think, the principal objections which we, as 
Nonconformists, have to urge against the measure :— 


1.—That, in the judgment of this meeting, the principles of religious liberty 
are seriously violated, while there are large districts of the country in which 
the only elementary schools receiving assistance from the State are connected 
with the Established Church, and are maintained for the purpose of promoting 
its interests, so that Nonconformist parents are unable to secure education 
for their children, except by sending them to schools under the practically 
irresponsible control of the clergy of the Establishment ; and this injustice 
will be rendered more flagrant by the introduction under Lord Sandon’s Bill 
of acompulsory law. 

2.—That Clause 12 of Lord Sandon’s Bill, authorising Boards of Guardians 
to pay out of the rates the fees of children attending denominational schools, 
sanctions the sectarian application of public funds, and is open to every 
objection applicable to the 25th Clause of the Act of 1870. That Clause 12 is 
especially objectionable, because, combined with the compulsory clauses of 
the Bill, it will largely increase the attendance and the income of inefficient 
denominational schools at present struggling for existence, and which, but for 
the aid derived under this measure, might probably be closed, thus securing 
the establishment of School Boards. 

3.—That the gravest objections exist to entrusting the managers of denomi- 
national schools with the administration of a compulsory law ; that therefore 
Clause 24, under which the local authority may delegate its powers to other 
persons, should be so amended as to provide that no such powers should be 
exercised by persons who are also managers of denominational schools. 

4.—That this meeting objects to the Bill because, as the result of investing 
Town Councils and Boards of Guardians with the administration of a com- 
pulsory law, but withholding from them the power of erecting new schoo!s, 
the future extension of the means of education in all the districts which the 
Bill specially contemplates can only be secured by the multiplication of 
denominational schools under the control of private managers. The Bill will 
therefore delay the creation of schools that are truly national, because admin- 
istered by public responsible authorities. 

5.—That it is absolutely essential, in order to establish and maintain 
Teligious equality, that Nonconformists should have a voice in the direction 
of the schools to whichthey may be forced to send their own children, and 
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that to secure this end it is necessary that in every district there should be a 
School Board, with a school under its management, accessible to all the 


inhabitants of the district. 


6.—That all grants of public money in aid of schools under ecclesiastical 
and irresponsible management are wrong in principle ; and that it should be 
a condition of receiving any grants from public funds, that the school should 
be placed, during the hours of secular instruction, under the control of 


representative Boards. | 
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Notices of New Books. 


Commenting and Commentaries. 
Lectures By C. H. 
London : Passmore 
(Price 2s. 6d.) 


Two 
SPURGEON. 
and Alabaster 


Mr. SpuRGEON has a most enviable 
faculty of popular exposition. His current 
remarks on the chapters which he reads 
when conducting a service are often 
as useful as they are interesting and 
striking. Ofcourse he cannot tell us how 
it is that he is able to say such admirable 
things ; but in the second of these lectures 
he makes a number of suggestions which 
ought to be of good service to any man 
who wants to explain the meaning of 
Holy Scripture to the people. Both 
lectures—the first is on ‘‘ Commentaries,” 
the second on ‘‘Commenting” — are 
admirable. The lectures are an introduc- 
tion toa ‘* Catalogue of Commentaries,” 
in which he has not only given a most 
comprehensive list of ‘*‘ Commentaries on 
the whole Bible, on the Old Testament, 
on the separate Books of the Old Testa- 
ment, on the New Testament, on the 
separate Books of the New Testament,” 
but has indicated their value, partly by 
varying the type, partly ‘by criticisms, 
which are both wise and witty. Here 
are a few taken at radom: ‘‘ Parker, 
(Thomas, Puritan. Died 1677.) Daniel 
expounded, &c. This learned book is 
enough to perplex and distract any ordi- 
nary mortal, but probably Dr. Cumming 
and brethren of his school would revel in 
it. We had sooner read a table of loga- 
rithms.” On Ross—also a commentator 
on Daniel—he says, in additicn to some 
other thoughts : ‘* Ross, however, is dull 


” 
-no good. 


to adreadful degree. We should say that 
nobody ever read him through except his 
translator. We cannot tell whether the 
views of Ross are correct or not, for we 
cannot keep awake while reading him.” 
‘*Macartney (H. B.) Observations on 
Ruth, 12mo. London, 1842. od. A 
nice /itt/e book, little in all ways.” On 
another book he says : ‘* Useful to grocers 
and buttermen ; worth nothing to 
students.” On a book of Dr. Cumming’s : 
‘*Dr. Cumming’s works are not very 
original, but his style is flowing, his 
teachings are always evangelical, and he 
puts other men’s thoughts into pleasing 
language.” ‘‘Mr. Dale[not,we are glad to 
say, the editor of the CONGREGATION- 
ALIST, but the Rev. J. P. Dale] says he 
is a man of one book, and we are glad to 
hear it ; for we should be sorry for another 
book to suffer at his hands.” ‘* Bing 
ham’s (Charles H., B.A.) Lectures. Tame 
sermons. Faultlessly feeble. Good, but 
On an exposition of the 
Psalms by a bishop, for reading at family 
prayers, he says: ‘‘ Alas, poor families! 
ye have need of patience.” On Keech’s 
Exposition of the Parables: ‘‘ Although 
our honoured predecessor makes meta- 
phors run on as many legs as a centipede} 
he has been useful to thousands, &c.” But 
what has struck us most is the cordiality 
with which he recognises the merits of 
commentators differing very widely from 
himself in theological creed. To many 
of these, though sometimes with a word 
of caution, he gives unlimited praise, 
and his praise is generally as discrimi- 
nating as his censure is amusing. The 
book is worth many half-crowns. 
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Twelve Months in Madagascar. By 
JosEPpH MULLENS, D.D. London : 
James Nisbet Co. (Price 
7s. 6d.) 


By some accident we have permitted Dr. 
Mullens’ valuable work on Madagascar to 
remain unnoticed till now. The book 
has a ‘permanent value. It contains the 
completest and most accurate account of 
the island and its people that has ever 
appeared ; and as the changes which have 
begun slowly to transform the whole con- 


and 


dition and civilisation of the country are 
likely to work themselves out with con- 
stantly accelerating activity, a record like 
this will be even more interesting fifty 
years hence than it isnow. Dr. Mullens 
has an almost supernatural power of 
observation, and is master of a style 
which, if it sometimes errs by excess of 
picturesque detail, is an admirable instru- 
ment for atraveller. His books need no 
He 
has brought together in this book an 
amount of accurate information con- 
the country and people of 
Madagascar which even the Government 
of Antananarivo did not possess before. 
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TTIymns, Verses, and Chants. By GEORGE 
Rawson. London: Hodder 
Stoughton. (Price 3s. 6d.) 


and 


{Tt is with greater pleasure than we can 
well express that we receive this volume. 
Some of the noblest and most pathetic 
hymns included in recent collections were 
written by Mr. George Rawson; but 
owing, we believe, toan almost invincible 
reluctance to have his name before the 
eyes of his fellow-Christians while they 
were engaged in divine worship, he 
rarely, if ever, consented that editors 
should print his hymns with the author’s 
name attached to them. Many of them, 
therefore, appear anonymously in hymn- 
books which are widely used. The ser- 
vice which Mr. Rawson has conferred 
upon the Church is not to be measured. 
Turning over this volume, we come across 
verses which are associated in the memo- 
ries of tens of thousands of devout hearts 
with their happiest moments of trust and 
thanksgiving and praise. 
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A Popular Commentary 
Testament, 


on the New 
By D. D. WHEvoN, D.D. 
Volume iv. ; 1 Corinthians—2 Timothy. 


London : Hodder and 
(Price 5s.) 
WE have nothing to add to our former 
notices of this Commentary. Dr. Whedon 
has many of the qualities which are needed 
by a popular commentator, and his work 
will no doubt be practically useful. We 
rather like the following sentence, which 
occurs in the comment on Eph. ii. 3: 


Stoughton. 


‘**Christ is the infants’ justifier against 
every accuser, whether devils, evil men, 
or mistaken theologians.” Very bad 
company for theologians to get into ! 


A Pocket Concordance to the Holy Scrip- 
tures. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
(Price 2s. 6d.) 

THOSE persons to whom the only use of 

a Concordance is to find the place of a 

passage in Holy Scripture, and to verify 

a text which they imperfectly remember, 

may as well have this handy volume as a 

larger book. It is printed very clearly. 


A Message to the Churches, and for all 

ews. By E. L. T. London : Speaight 
and Sons, Fetter-lane. 

A MEssAGr—but who sent it does not 

appear. The messenger shows no cre- 

dentials, and his ‘* message” contains no 

internal evidence of having come from 

any high authority. 


The Book of Praise for Children, London : 
IT. K. Lewis. (Price 2s. 6d.) 

A VERY prettily-printed book of chil- 

dren’s hymns, selected with excellent 

taste. 


**Delivery.”” By SAMUEL MCALL, Lon- 
don: Hodder & Stoughton. 
2s. 6d.) 

Mr. McALv’s little treatise has one great 

merit—he does not expect to make a 

speaker’s ‘delivery ” perfect by telling 

him how he is to speak well. 


(Price 


It has also 
another great merit — every sentence 
strikes one as resting on some definite 
observation or experience of his own. 
He has given some excellent ‘‘ Hints,” 
which ought to be useful to young 
preachers. 
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XXXI.—-THE LAKE OF GALILEE; TIBERIAS } BETHSAIDA; CAPERNAUM ; 
ACROSS GALILEE TO CARMEL; ACRE; TYRE; SIDON. 


T is sometimes said that the Lake of Galilee is very like Windermere. 
I think that the comparison must have originated with some 
traveller who holds the opinion of a friend of mine, that all lakes are 
alike. To anyone who has discovered the differences between one lake 
and another—differences at least as great as those between one moun- 
tain and another, and almost as great as those between one book, or 
one man and another—the comparison could never have occurred. Of 
course, if anyone thinks that Loch Lomond is at all like Derwentwater, 
or Grasmere like Wastwater, he may also think that the Lake of Galilee 
is like Windermere. I know Windermere pretty well. I have seen it 
every month of the year except one, and hardly know in which month 
it is most beautiful ; I have seen it in most of its moods as well as in 
most of its tenses—in storm and insunshine; with snow on the sur- 
rounding hills ; with the fresh bright green of June on the meadows; with 
the splendid heights about the head of the lake covered with the rich 
browns and the gold and the amber of November, as with the robe 
of aking; I have seen it lying pale and white in the light of the 
early morning, and looking angry and sullen under gathering clouds. 
The Lake of Galilee is no more like Windermere than Monmouth 
is like Macedon. Both of the lakes are long sheets of fresh water lying 
among hills, but there the likeness ends. 

The form of the Lake of Galilee is :amiliar to my readers from their 
maps. Its eastern shore is bordered by a long line of steep hills, having 
a level ridge. My first impression was, that with the exception of 
a thin covering of grass which was toe thin and too patchy to cover 
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the rocks, these hills were bare; but on looking more carefully I 
could see a few bushes and trees. The sides are broken with occasional 
ravines, and down these ravines I noticed strips of more vivid green, 
indicating the presence of mountain streams. 

On the north-east the hills are not so steep; they slope up to high 
plains covered with forests of oak; and beyond these is a range of 
loftier mountains. Far away in the north Hermon rises grandly with 
its perpetual snows. ‘The hills on the western side are much less steep 
than those on the eastern side. ‘They are covered with grass to their 
very summits, which rise about 1,200 feet, or perhaps more, above the 
lake. 

The water is said to be full of fish, but there were only two rickety 
boats to be seen. ‘They were so old and battered that they looked as if 
they might have been the very boats which Peter left on the shore when 
he gave up fishing at the call of his Master. 

The Lake seemed to me to have more of the awe of Christ’s presence 
about it than almost any of the sacred sites that we had seen. ‘The 
very desolation deepened the solemnity, and left the mind more com- 
pletely alone with Him. I remember one curious illustration of the 
power which its sacred memories had over me. My revolver had been 
loaded some days, perhaps some weeks, before, and one or two of the 
chambers still had cartridges in them. I wanted to discharge them, 
and I could have fired over the lake without the chance of hurting any- 
body ; but when I took the pistol in my hand I felt that to make a rude 
noise on those shores and among those hills would be as great an act 
of irreverence as to make a rude noise in a church. 

In the time of our Lord the shores of the Lake, now so lonely, were 
densely populated. It was in the cities, towns, and villages which then 
surrounded these inland waters, that most of His mighty works were 
done. The only city which, so far as the Gospels inform us, our Lord 
never entered, still stands. Tiberias was founded by Herod Antipas 
when our Lord was still a youth in Nazareth, and there are many 
remains of its ancient magnificence. But its walls and towers are 
miserably dilapidated, and the site which they enclose is much larger 
than the present population can cover. The mean little town—it con- 
tains about two thousand inhabitants—looks like a shrivelled kernel 
lying in a broken shell. The only brightness and relief come from the 
trees which rise here and there among the houses. 


We reached the Lake, as I said in my last paper, on Saturday after- 
noon. It was necessary that we should leave on Monday morning ; 
the only day we had, therefore, for visiting the places of interest on the 
shore of the lake was Sunday. It would have been pleasanter on many 
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accounts to have rested ; but, religiously, it was not an unprofitable way 
of spending six or seven hours on Sunday, to try to recover a vivid'im- 
pression of our Lord’s life in Capernaum and _ its neighbourhood, 
although we had to do it on horseback instead of in a church, and with 
the hills and waters with which He was so familiar, instead of Dr. 
Kitto’s volumes, as the ‘‘ Illustrated Commentary” on the story. 

Our horses were saddled by six o’clock, and we rode northward, 
passing under the ruined walls of Tiberias. After riding for about an 
hour we reached Magdala, which consists of half a dozen, or half a 
score, of wretched huts. On the roofs of several of them there were 
booths constructed of rushes, and covered with a little mud plaster: 
these booths are used as sleeping apartments. ‘Then we struck the 
Plain of Gennesaret. For about three miles the hills retire in a rough, 
irregular semicircle, to a considerable distance from the Lake, and enclose 
what might be one of the loveliest gardens in the world. Its fertility is 
wonderful, but there are only a few small plots which are now cultivated. 
The path, as far as Magdala, had been stony and rough; now we were 
riding over a lawn, and for a great part of the distance across the plain, 
oleanders, loaded with their brilliant pink blossom, rose on each side of 
us above our horses’ heads. The grass, as far as we could see, was 
bright with the scarlet anemone ; the convolvulus, and other wild flowers 
were also growing in profuse abundance. Lines of oleander blossoms 
crossed the plain in many directions, and indicated the presenceof 
unseen water. Where the grassy lawn touched the water, the line was 
often broken with little bays of beautiful white sand. 

At the northern end of the Plain of Gennesaret, a rocky cliff projects 
into the lake. On its southern side—the side by which we approached 
it—is a large fig-tree, covering a spring. ‘The spring is called Ain-et- 
Tin, the Fountain of the Fig. Two or three hundred yards from the 
water are the ruins of a Khan, which once gave shelter to traders travel- 
ling from Damascus to Egypt. In the neighbourhood of the Khan and 
the fountain there are mounds, which, doubtless, were ancient buildings, 
and Khan Minyeh is one of the three sites which have been identified 
with Capernaum. The controversy is far too intricate to be touched 
in these ‘‘ Notes.” From Khan Minyeh the path lies over the cliff, 
which rises above it; near the top of the cliff the path looks very like 
what some travellers suppose it to be—part of an ancient aqueduct. 
A rough descent brought us to a flour mill, worked by water-power. 
The beach near it slopes gently into the water, and was one of the best 
places we saw for running a boat on to che shore. This is supposed to 
be the site of Bethsaida—the city of Andrew, and Peter, and Philip. It 
is now called Et-Tabighah, and is still a favourite place for fishermen. 


A mile and a half further the land projects into the lake, and the pro- 
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jection is covered with extensive ruins, which have been partly excavated 
under the direction of the Palestine Exploration Fund Committee. The 
most interesting ruins now visible are those of a synagogue, which 
appears to have been subsequently adapted to the purposes of a church. 
Columns and capitals belonging to the original building emerge from 
the soil. High authorities identify this site—Tell-Hum, the hill of Hum 
—with Kefr-na-Hum (Capernaum), the village of Hum. If the identi- 
fication is valid, the synagogue, whose remains we saw, was in all 
probability the very building in which our Lord delivered His great 
discourse on the Bread of Life. Lying among the ruins is a huge block 
of stone, once a lintel, with the pot of manna sculptured on it; and, 
perhaps, has Dr. Tristram has suggested, this sculptured lintel was before 
the eyes of Christ when He said, “I am that Bread of life. Your 
fathers did eat manna in the wilderness and are dead.” 

We had intended to ride on to the probable site of Chorazin, but 
one of our party was unwell, and, therefore, after wandering about the 
chaos of ruins at ‘Tell-Hum, turned back. At Minyeh we halted for an 
hour, and I read the sixth chapter of John. Wy the familiar words 
should become so fresh and vivid when read near the place where they 
were first spoken, it is hard to say; but it was one of the great delights 
of the journey to take out my pocket-Bible day after day, and read a 
story or a discourse connected with the places where we were halting ; 
and even now that I am home again, the words “ Minyeh, April 27 
1873,” written in pencil on the margin of the sixth of John, are better 
than a dozen pages in many commentaries. 

We were back at our tents early in the afternoon. The calm, bright 
hours of that Sunday evening, most of which I spent alone by the water- 
side, are hours to remember. I did not care to goto see the Medicinal 
Baths, although they were close to the shore, within a mile of our tents. 
There are four hot-springs, strongly impregnated with sulphur ; they are 
said to be useful in rheumatism. 

Monday, April 28.—It was arranged that we should ride to-day right 
across Galilee, and encamp at night within a few miles of the Mediter- 
ranean, near Mount Carmel. We started at 5.40. It wasa very bright 
morning. For some time we followed the road by which we had 
descended to Tiberias. We passed under Hattin, and then by Lubieh, 
which lay to our left. For two or three hours we were among high valleys, 
which were covered with the ripening corn, or were being ploughed and 
sown for the autumn crop. The country was charming. 

On a high flat hill to our left, visible for many miles before we came 
near it, and for many miles after we had passed it, stood Sepphoris. . A 
great building which, from the distance, looks like a church, but which 
“‘ Murray ” informs us is a castle, crowns the village. The Crusaders 
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built a church in Sepphoris on the alleged site of the house of Joachim 
and Anna—the reputed parents of the Virgin Mary; the church is now 
in ruins. ‘Towards noon we lunched under the shade of beautiful trees, 
a few hundred yards from a well of excellent water. Just before Mr. 
Lee dismounted, I remember that his horse passed over a snake several 
feet long and an inch thick, which was disporting itself in the luxuriant 
grass. Our halting-place was within a few miles of Kana-el-Jebil, 
which, in the judgment of some of the authorities, is the true Cana of 
Galilee ; and, while we were lunching, a large number of gaily-dressed 
people passed us ; perhaps they had been at a marriage at Cana. The 
variety of colours they wore was charming ; I jotted down a few of their 
costumes in my “ Notes.” ‘* Amber silk head-dress, dark green jacket, 
over a white robe ;—amber and maroon silk head-dress, scarlet and gold 
embroidered jacket, white robe;” these were costumes worn by men. 
Among the women, the only costume which I put down at the time was 
that of a lady who had ‘“ puce trousers, white robe, and bluish head- 
dress.” 

After luncheon, our road trended to the left, and we had a lovely 
ride through a vale that was thickly wooded. ‘Terebinth trees were 
growing abundantly. The country was very much like what a gentle- 
man’s park in the south of England would become if neglected for 
thirty or forty years. The grass was high; the underwood was occa- 
sionally so thick that we made our way through it with difficulty ; but at 
other times there were beautiful open glades, surrounded with large 
trees, whose solemn darkness was almost “ eerie.” I happened to be 
riding alone for an hour in the course of the afternoon, and being, I 
suppose, in a dreamy mood, had lost sight of my fellow-travellers. Just 
when I began to consider where I was, and whether or not I had missed 
the road, which was by no means obvious, a couple of wild-looking men 
emerged from a clump of trees just near me. They looked at me 
curiously, and though they made no hostile demonstration, I was much 
more at ease when I had left them half a mile behind me, and began to 
feel sure that I was on the right track. 

Towards four o’clock we came outon to a ridge, covered with a forest 
of olive-trees, many of them very ancient. From this point there was a 
noble view. Before us, at a distance of four or five miles, was the 
Mediterranean ; on the left was Carmel, stretching its foot far out into 
the sea; then came a long, broad strip of yellow sand; then Acre. 
The country lying east of Acre is fine. Below us was the village of 
Shofa Omer, to which we descended by a rough road. The people in 
the streets were clean and well-dressed. We encamped in a grove of 
olives, near a deep well, from which the girls of the village were inces- 
santly drawing water. 
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On Tuesday, April 23, at 5.45, we were on horseback for Carmel. 
The ride to the sea was not very interesting. ‘The country is fairly 
cultivated in parts; but close to cultivated fields there is absolute 
barrenness. When we reached the coast we had to make our way 
among small hills of drifted sand. The sand was dazzlingly white. 
“The brook Kishon” finds its way into the sea among these sand-hills, 
and there was enough water in it to make it necessary for us to be 
careful where we crossed it. At the foot of Carmel, below the convent, 
is a town of two or three thousand inhabitants—Haifa. It contains a 
considerable number of good, substantial houses, recently built by some 
Prussian company or brotherhood, the members of which have come to 
live here. We heard that the Prussians have a good name in the neigh- 
bourhood as handy workmen. From Haifa, a steep zigzag path ascends 
to the convent gates. The convent is a large handsome building, and 
when the day is clear, it must have a glorious view. When we were 
there, the distance was rather hazy. The present building, which is said 
to have cost half a million of francs, has been erected within the last 
fifty years. The money was collected by one of the lay brethren of the 
convent. The hill is dotted with numerous grottos, in which ancient 
saints sought to live with God. ‘The cave where Elijah is said to have 
hidden from Jezebel is under the altar of the church, and near it is 
another cave, where Elisha is said to have lived. Asin other convents, 
the monks produced for our refreshment a most excellent “ liqueur,” 
manufactured in the house. 

The heat was very great as we descended to Haifa, and we were glad 
to lunch among palms and pomegranate trees near the sea. After two 
o’clock it was cooler, and we had a pleasant ride over the sands to Acre, 
which is about ten miles from the foot of Carmel. We crossed a small 
stream on the way—once called the Belus, now the N'aman; this was 
the stream on which, according to the old story, the Phcenicians 
accidentally discovered how to make glass. 

Acre—the ancient Ptolemais—is a considerable town, surrounded by 
a wall. It looks as if the repairs which were necessary after the repeated 
sieges it has passed through, had been very badly done. We rode 
through the streets before encamping. Our tents, which were outside 
the wall, were near some fine gardens, which were laid out by the late 
Abdullah Pasha. The plain of Acre, which forms a semicircle, with the 
coast line for about sixteen miles as its chord, is very rich and fertile ; 
under any other Government than that of the Turks, it would be one 
of the most fertile plains in the world. 

Wednesday, April 30th, at 5.40, we were on our way to Tyre. Our route 
lay along the coast, and we had a cool breeze from the Mediterranean 
during the greater part of the day, although about noon, when we halted 
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for lunch in a rocky bay, the heat was very great. The road, which 
was made by the Romans, was in tolerably good condition, considering 
that, in all probability, it has never been repaired since they left the 
country. Between eight and nine o’clock we reached Ez-Zib, a small 
cluster of houses representing the ancient Achzib mentioned in Joshua 
xix. 25. Here, by a rough pass, anciently called Scala Tyriorum—the 
Tyrian ladder—we had to make our way over a cliff projecting far into 
the sea. Beyond the pass, on the right, are the ruins of a great 
building, which Mr. Porter says has “neither name nor story.” Then 
we reached Isknaderiyeh, the ruins of a strong fortress overhanging the 
sea, which was built, no doubt, for troops whose duty it was to hold the 
pass over Ras el-Abyad, the ‘‘ White Cape,” lying immediately to the 
north. ‘This cape is very bold. Cliffs of a great height rise perpen- 
dicularly from the sea. The path runs at times perilously near the 
very edge of the rocks. 

As far as this point the ride had been very pleasant and picturesque, but 
after leaving the Cape it became rather uninteresting—the view of Tyre 
stretching out into the sea, nine or ten miles further north, was almost 
its only charm. At some little distance to the right of the road, and 
about five or six miles from the White Cape, are four large reservoirs ; 
the aqueducts and other buildings connected with them are partly 
Roman and partly Saracenic, but the reservoirs are on the site of Old 
Tyre. ‘The largest of the reservoirs is an octagon, with a diameter of 
sixty-six feet. From thesereservoirs an aqueduct runs towards the more 
modern city. 

We lingered for some time about these reservoirs, which are extremely 
curious and interesting, and did not reach the isthmus, which connects 
Tyre with the mainland, till 4.20. The city, as my readers will 
remember, stood onan island. ‘The isthmus is the causeway built by 
Alexander ; or perhaps it might be more accurate to say that the cause- 
way is now the backbone of the isthmus ; for the work of Alexander is 
buried in sand, and the sand has been heaped up on both sides of it, 
so that the island is now connected with the mainland by a sandy ridge 
a third of a mile or half a mile in breadth. 

Under the clear waters of the Mediterranean, which for a considerable 
distance round the present walls are not more than a very few feet in 
depth, we could see the rocks covered with the ruins of the ancient city 
—not perhaps the city of Hiram, but the city of Roman times. Some 
of the columns were hardly covered ; they were greatly discoloured, but 
seemed to be of granite, limestone, and basalt. The town is small and 
mean, but the bazaars were busy, and there was more of life than I had 
anticipated. ‘The ancient commerce of Tyre was represented when we 
were there by three small coasting vessels and two fishing boats ; and 
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no doubt, according to ancient prophecy, the fishermen spread their 
nets on the ruins of the palaces of the proud and splendid city. 

I.ebanon and Hermon looked very fine as I sat on the walls and 
watched the light fading in the east. The west was filled with the wild 
pomp of a stormy sunset, which deepened the pathos of the memories 
awakened by the chaos of ruins lying under the heaving waters. 

I turned my eyes from the mountains and the sea to look at two little 
children, one about four years old, the other about six, who were out 
for an evening walk. It occurred to me that if two English children of 
the same age happened to see an Arab gentleman in his robes sitting 
on a broken wall, one would poke the other, and point at the remarkable 
sight and begin to chatter ; then they would stand still and stare ; and 
then they would laugh and run away. The little Arabs had better 
manners. ‘They slackened their running when they saw me, and began 
to walk slowly ; their large and beautiful black eyes were fixed on the 
stranger in his unfamiliar dress ; but there was no rude laugh—not even 
a smile—on their bronze faces. By the time they came up to me I had 
taken out of my pocket a handful of sweetmeats, which I had brought 
from Birmingham for any little people in the East who looked good and 
nice. They took the sweetmeats, and after taking them, each of the 
children, holding my hand, kissed the back of it, and then, with a bend 
of the head, softly touched it with his forehead. After this little cere- 
mony, they gave mea pleasant look and a graceful bow, and then 
passed quietly on. It was very prettilydone. Presently their father, a 
gentleman in a puce robe, came up, and as he passed me bowed and 
smiled courteously. 

Thursday, May tst, we were off before six o’clock for Sidon. The 
plain of Phoenicia lay on our right. It is a mere ribbon, varying in 
breadth from half a mile to two or three miles, with the sea on the west 
and hills on the east. Porter says: ‘‘ While the mountain sides and 
glens above are studded with villages, while every available spot is 
cultivated in terraces, the fertile plain is almost deserted, and the 
greater part of its soillies waste. . . . As we ride along, the only signs 
of life are a few Arab tents, an occasional horseman armed to the teeth, 
and oftener a troop of gazelles. These facts form the best index to the 
state of the country and the character of the Government. Security for 
life and property is unknown, save beneath the walls of cities or amid 
the mountain fastnesses. The plains are deserted, and the richest soil 
is allowed in a great measure to run to waste.” Of the general truth 
of the last statement we were frequently reminded, and I came back to 

England with the strongest hatred and contempt for the Government of 
the Turk. If it were possible for England to take Syria and Egypt, 
what might not be made of them! But the plain of Phoenicia was better 
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cultivated, and far less desolate, than when Porter wrote. I did not 
learn whether they happened to have a pasha, strong-handed and 
resolute, whose administration had given the people courage and hope, 
but the accidental appointment of such a man would be enough to 
account for the change. The mischief is, that when such a man is 
appointed, he seldom retains his government for more than a few years. 
He is almost sure to be followed by a weak and rapacious successor, 
who soon strips the people of a large part of the wealth which the 
security of two or three years had encouraged them to create, and who 
leaves the rest unprotected against plundering tribes of Bedouin. The 
signs of prosperity vanish, and the garden becomes a desert again. 

About a couple of hours north of Tyre we crossed the Leontes, which, 
like many other streams that we passed over to-day, came down to the 
shore between two lines of luxuriant oleanders in full blossom. Three 
quarters of an hour later we came to a wely, with an old caravanserai 
near it ; beyond it, extending a considerable distance, are heaps of stones; 
one black column of no great height is standing erect. ‘This is the 
site of the ancient Sarepta. 

Almost immediately beyond this point we could see Sidon stretching 
into the sea; it was ten miles distant. We still had reason to 
think gratefully of the old Romans, and to admire their skill and honesty 
as road-makers. It is very certain that there has been no highway rate 
in these countries for centuries, but the work of the Roman engineers 
remains. Between one and two o’clock we reached the tongue of land 
on which Sidon is built. The last mile and a half of the ride was among 
luxuriant gardens and groves of orange-trees, lemon-trees, and other 
fruit-trees. It would be difficult to imagine a more lovely approach to 
atown. The builders of the modern Sidon have used very freely the 
remains of the ancient city. Ancient columns are worked into the walls 
of the fort, from which, by the way, there is a fine view ; the roots of 
the Lebanon range come right down to the sea immediately to the 
north of the town. In the walls of the town toward the sea we saw 
ancient columns again. Blocks of marble from ancient buildings have 
been used in paving the streets. The town, which has about nine 
thousand inhabitants, looks prosperous. It has a considerable trade 
in fruit and silk. But the port, which was once filled with ships from 
every part of the Mediterranean, was without a solitary vessel. 
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THe New TESTAMENT THEORY OF SANCTIFICATION. 


VI.—THE CONDITIONS OF SANCTIFICATION : PERSONAL DEVOTION 
TO THE LORD JESUS. 
UR thoughts about the apostles are not always just. It is true 
that they were unable while our Lord was with them to under- 
stand the real greatness of His work. ‘Their imagination was filled with 
the great hope of the Jewish nation, a hope strengthened by the 
miseries and splendours of a thousand years, that the Messiah would 
found a magnificent earthly empire ; and, naturally enough, they specu- 
lated about the honours which were likely to fall to themselves. 
Whatever vanity or ambition was latent in their breasts was certain 
to be stimulated by the conception which they had formed of the 
nature of the kingdom for which their fathers had waited so long, and 
which they hoped was now about to be established. They believed 
that very soon the Lord Jesus Christ would be reigning at Jerusalem 
over all the kingdoms of the world; and as they were the first to 
recognise His authority, they felt sure that they would be the first to be 
invested with dignity and power. 

But we do them a great wrong if we suppose that it was either vanity 
or ambition that made and kept them our Lord’s disciples. ‘They had 
their dreams of greatness. They expected to share the secular glory 
of their Master. But their devotion to Him was stronger and deeper 
than any selfish passion. Peter meant what he said: “Lord... I 
will lay down my life for Thy sake.” The words of ‘Thomas, on an 
earlier occasion, are in some respects still more pathetic. The people 
of Judea had shown malignant hostility to Christ, and had sought to 
kill Him. When the message reached Him on the eastern side of 
Jordan that His friend Lazarus was sick, and He proposed to go to 
Bethany, His disciples remonstrated with Him, and reminded Him of 
the danger He would incur by going so near to Jerusalem. But His 
mind was made up; and then Thomas said to the rest, ‘‘Let us also go, 
that we may die with Him.” It was Thomas’s habit to anticipate the 
worst. He had none of Peter’s hopefulness; but even his despondency 
did not destroy his love for his Lord. It was better to die with Christ 
than to live without Him. 

It is clear that from the first the apostles yielded to the power of our 
Lord’s personal ascendency. They did not merely receive His teaching 
as they might have received the teaching of any prophet whose divine 
commission was authenticated by miracles. A prophet} may inspire no 
personal devotion in those who receive his message with implicit faith. 
Nor did they merely submit to Christ’s authority, as they might have 
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submitted to the authority of any divinely-appointed ruler, such as 
Moses had been. The conscience may enforce the claims of a law 
which is believed to have come from God, and the will may accept it, 
while the legislator, through whom it is announced, is regarded, not 
with affection,'but simply with dread, or even with personal antagonism. 
Nor was it merely the ‘‘cause” of Christ to which the apostles were 
loyal. His cause was inseparable from Himself. Whatever personal 
ambition may have blended with their anticipation of His Kingdom, 
we are unjust to them if we do not acknowledge that in their impatient 
longing for the coming of His Kingdom, they cared more for their 
Master’s glory than for their own, and were more eager that Christ 
should reign than that they should reign with Him. 

After His death, resurrection, and ascension into heaven, when they 
came to know, as they had not known before, that He was God manifest 
in the flesh, when they discovered the meaning of His own words that 
His blood was shed for the remission of sins, when the transcendent 
blessings which He had made their inheritance were revealed to them, 
their devotion to Him became still more intense. It was the supreme 
element in their moral and spiritual life ; it suppressed and extinguished 
every conflicting passion. 

The same personal devotion to the Lord Jesus Christ has distin- 
guished the saints of all Churches and of all countries. They have 
acknowledged that they were not their own, but His. ‘They have 
renounced for His sake all private interests and all personal aims. They 
have lived, and worked, and suffered, and died for Him. They have 
been the slaves of Christ—His slaves not because their spirit was 
crushed by a tyrannical authority which they had no power or courage 
to resist, but because His divine majesty, His infinite love for them, and 
the glory of His personal perfection, kindled their imagination, com- 
manded the homage of their conscience, and won their hearts. ‘They 
were His slaves, but they found in His service a larger freedom than 
they had known before they accepted the Lord Jesus Christ as 
their master ; and with the larger freedom there came a fuller life and 
a nobler joy. 

This personal devotion to Christ includes very much more than is 
necessarily included in that act of consecration of which we have heard 
so much in connection with the ‘‘ Higher Life” movement. The act 
of Consecration is essentially an act of the Will. It may be nothing 
more than this. It is a voluntary surrender of the life to Christ, a 
yielding to His claims as our rightful Owner. But His Ownership 
belongs to the moral and spiritual order, and is ultimately asserted in 
His personal ascendency over the whole moral and spiritual life of those 
who are His. Consecration is an indispensable condition of holiness, 
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for it is a free consent to belong to Christ, and not to ourselves; but 
where there is personal devotion to Christ, Christ is not merely accepted 
by the Will as the Lord and Owner of Life, He is enthroned over all 
the forces of our moral and spiritual nature. 

That this personal devotion to Christ is necessary to Christian 
holiness, admits of varied proof and illustration. 

I. The kind of knowledge of Christ which is possible onlyto those who 
are inspired with a strong personal devotion to Him appears to be neces- 
sary in order that we may understand His commandments. ‘There is 
an instructive peculiarity about Christ’s moral and religious teaching. 
In a sense it is very inexact. It is very unlike, for instance, the laws 
which were given to the Jewish people by Moses, and it is equally un- 
like the rules of conduct given in formal treatises on moral duty. .We 
are told to give alms, but nothing is said about the proportion of our 
income that we should appropriate to charity. We are told to offer 
private prayer, but we are not told how often we are to pray, or how 
long. We are told to worship with others, but there are no directions 
as to the days on which the Church should meet for worship, nor as to 
the precise way in which the worship should be celebrated. About some 
very great duties Christ has hardly spoken at all. His will is made 
known to us very much as our wishes are made known to those on 
whose love we rely. To people of whom we know nothing, whose 
service we purchase, we give definite directions, which we require them 
to observe very exactiy. In the measure in which personal affection 
enters into our relations with others, we commonly express our wishes 
less and less definitely. To an old servant we seldom give precise 
orders. To a friend we seldom give exact instructions. Their know- 
ledge of our ways is almost a sufficient guide to them when they want 
to oblige us. They anticipate our requests. A hint is often more than 
they need. Christ generally takes it for granted that unless men love 
Him, they will not try to keep Hiscommandments ; and His command- 
ments are of a kind which only those who love Him are likely ta 
understand. 

Is it not so? Will not many Christian people acknowledge that 
long after they began to serve Christ they had no clear conception 
of the true ideal of the Christian life? There are certain broad distinc- 
tions between right and wrong which are obvious to everybody. ‘There 
are some gross sins, such as falsehood, violence of temper, drunkenness, 
which everyone knows that he ought to avoid, and there are certain 
great elementary duties which everyone knows that he ought to observe. 
But the kind of life which the Lord Jesus Christ requires us to live 
is often not discovered for many years after His authority has been 
honestly acknowledged. 
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Conscience, as a faculty affirming the existence ofa distinction between 
right and wrong, is present in every man, but in its delicacy and sensitive- 
ness it varies infinitely. The forces which exalt and purify the moral 
ideas of nations, are varied and complex. In the individual soul love 
for others is the most effective stimulant under which conscience can be 
developed. It may be said that we never know our duty to another 
until we love him. Affection recognises a thousand duties of whicha 
cold and selfish heart is ignorant. It give a large and generous interpre- 
tation to every claim uponit. It expands, instead of contracting, every 
request. To those who love Christ, the laws of Christ convey a 
different meaning from that which they convey to those who do not. 
We never know what Christ’s will really is until our love for Him has 
made us eager to please Him perfectly in all things. 

II. Nor, in the absence of personal devotion to Christ, are His com- 
mandments likely to be constantly present to our minds as rules of life. 
Suppose that we were to write out—every one of us—just those precepts 
of Christ which we really remember on common days and when we are 
engaged in our common occupations—I do not mean the precepts 
which we actually obey, but the precepts which we think of obeying— 
how many pages would they cover? Suppose that we were to take 
any one of the Gospels, and draw a line through every verse which has 
not become part of the moral code by which we try to regulate our 
conduct, how much would remain uncancelled? 

In their trade, their business, their profession, men habitually ob- 
serve a hundred principles and maxims which they have never put 
into words—principles and maxims which were taught them during 
their apprenticeship or when they were serving their articles, or which 
they have learned by observation and experience. If any man were to 
write out these rules, which he never fails to follow, they would make a 
large book. When he wants them he always remembers them, and he 
remembers them, not because he merely believes that the rules are good 
and that he ought to keep them, but because he really cares to be a 
good mechanic or to carry on his business or his profession successfully. 
In our family life and among our friends, affection for others leads us 
to remember without effort what is pleasant to them and what troubles 
them. The more we love them the more habitually we remember all 
their wishes and tastes, and their very whims and fancies. Personal 
devotion to Christ will have a similar effect. To acknowledge that when 
we ought to think of His commandments we forget them, is to acknow- 
ledge that our devotion to Him is very imperfect. 

III. But even when we remember the commandments of Christ we are 
often unable to keep them. Should we not be able to keep them if our 
personal devotion to Christ were as deep and strong as that which has 
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inspired the hearts and glorified the lives of innumerable saints? Does 
not our want of this personal devotion to Christ largely account for the 
practical failures of our Christian life ? 

There are many Christian persons who earnestly desire to obey Christ, 
and who are miserable because they obey Him so imperfectly. There 
is not only that kind of dissatisfaction with themselves, which they think 
will deepen rather than diminish with increasing Christian earnestness ; 
there is a clear consciousness that there are temptations to positive sin 
which they do not overcome, and that there are plain and obvious duties 
which they do not discharge. They say that motive after motive, in 
the strength of which they once hoped to do the will of God, has been 
worn out and has become powerless. There was a time when they were 
so fascinated with the beauty of holiness, that they thought the charm 
would never be broken. There was enthusiasm and rapture. ‘Their 
hearts were filled with the radiant vision of stainless purity and perfect 
conformity to the Divine will. The memory of saints haunted them ; 
why should not the glory of saints be theirs? But the vision faded ; the 
spell was broken ; the passionate desire for ideal perfection gradually 
died away ; and they found themselves not only remote from the majestic 
heights which they dreamt they had already reached, but surrounded by 
very ordinary and unheroic duties which ;were quite beyond their 
strength ; instead of the spiritual transfiguration which they thought had 
been almost consummated, there were very ignominious sins of temper 
and of speech still to be subdued. 

Their conscience stung and tortured them, and for a time they were 
kept from sin by the lash. They began to believe that ‘their dread of 
the sharp pangs of remorse, and their reverence for the calm and 
august authority of the Eternal Law of Righteousness, would render it 
impossible for them to wander far or to wander long from the right way ; 
and yet—how it was they hardly knew—conscience gradually ‘ceased 
to be terrible, and, like the Jews at the foot of Mount Sinai, they 
forgot the awful voice and the thunders and the /lightning, and were 
betrayed again into sins which filled them with shame and _ self- 
contempt. 

After this, perhaps, came fear of another kind. They remembered 
what is written in Holy Scripture about those whose ‘latter end is worse 
with them than the beginning,” whom it is “ impossible to renew again 
unto repentance,” and they were alarmed lest they should weary the 
Divine patience, and grieve the Spirit, and be cut off from the Vine like 
a dead branch, and be cast into the fire and burned. For a time all 
went well. They strove “ by patient continuance in well-doing to seek 
for glory, honour, and immortality,” and not to lose the recompense of 
reward. But this new motive proved “weak through the flesh ;” 
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they grew weary, and the alarm subsided, and they were left just as far 
from the perfection they longed for as when the sharp fear just shot 
through their heart, that if they continued in sin, they might, perhaps, 
after all be lost. 

But has the love of Christ ever proved unequal to the task of sus- 
taining men in their conflict with sin? The infinite beauty and 
attraction of moral purity and saintly perfection may have failed. 
Conscience may have failed. Fear of ultimate perdition may have 
failed. But the power of personal devotion to Christ, when this devotion 
really fills the heart, is always victorious, and devotion to Him 
strengthens, instead of declines, with growing years. 

I do not mean that all obedience, and virtue, and sanctity should be 
the development ofa solitary spiritual force. It is insane to refuse the 
aid of any innocent impulse, or influence, or affection that can aid us 
in right doing. I will relieve human suffering, because it touches my 
natural instinct of compassion ; and help my friend in trouble, at the 
impulse of common human friendship ; and watch by the side of my sick 
child, under the power of that affection which must make even the 
unregenerate heart ache to see a child in pain and peril; I will keep 
God’s commandments because it is right to keep them, and will not 
reject the stimulus which comes from the hope of winning His appro- 
bation. Christ never excludes the operation of any motive which is in 
itself legitimate ; but apart from personal devotion to Him, ail other 
motives are overborne and swept away in the struggle to which He has 
called us with moral and spiritual evil; and where that devotion is 
present, all other motives to right-doing receive a new inspiration, 
reveal new power, and there is no height of spiritual perfection which 
will remain inaccessible to us. 

Mr. Emerson somewhere says that “the soul knows nothing of 
persons,” and that “ Christendom has dwelt with noxious exaggeration 
on the Person of Christ.” But if we are to acknowledge the claims 
which our Lord constantly asserted on the love, obedience, and trust of 
mankind, this “ exaggeration” is impossible ; and all who contest those 
claims may be challenged to show that any evil—any shadow of evil — 
has ever come from fervent devotion to Him. Christendom has exag- 
gerated the authority of great theologians,—and the freedom of the 
human intellect has been impaired and the harmony of truth has been 
destroyed ; Christendom has exaggerated the claims of zealous and 
apostolic men, who in evil times have called whole nations from 
irreligion and atheism, or who have rebuked the sins and heresies of 
apostate Churches,—and Christian charity has been outraged in the 
mutual bitterness of sects which have been called by their saintly names; 
Christendom has exaggerated the value of forms of ecclesiastical polity 
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and the power of ecclesiastical rulers,—and has imprisoned, tortured, and 
put to death the courageous souls that refused to do homage to Popes, 
Councils, and Synods ; Christendom has exaggerated the importance of 
external rites,—and purity of morals has been subordinated to mere 
ceremonialism ; Christendom has exaggerated the necessity of precise 
and accurate definitions of great theological truths,—and inward devout- 
ness, and all the virtues and graces which bear witness to the indwelling 
of the Holy Ghost, have been regarded as worthless, compared with a 
barren faith in an orthodox creed. But where are the proofs that the 
intellect of man has been fettered, or his moral nature corrupted, or his 
heart embittered, or his bright ideal of spiritual perfection dimmed and 
obscured, by exaggerated devotion to the Person of Christ? 

There is something in this which déserves the thoughtful consideration 
of those who are interested in the higher phenomena and the spiritual 
laws of human nature. The greatest and noblest of mankind may be 
reverenced too much and loved too well. Philosophy has suffered from 
the authority conceded to illustrious philosophers ; loyalty to the memory 
of religious reformers has hindered the progress of reformation ; vene- 
ration for the holiness of great saints has produced a technical and 
artificial saintliness. ‘To Christ alone can the human soul, with all its 
powers and passions, be surrendered without fear. In serving Him men 
find perfect freedom. ‘Those who love Him most fervently have the 
most fervent love for all mankind. Personal devotion to Christ—this 
is His unique glory—gives strength to every manly virtue and tender- 
ness to every kindly affection, adds a new sanction to every moral law, 
inspires the heart with profounder reverence for the Eternal God, 
creates an unquenchable thirst for holiness, and restores to our nature 
the bright image of the Divine perfection. 


THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS MOovEMENT. 


OUR years have elapsed since the farm labourers shook off their 
lethargy and demanded recognition and equitable treatment. 
During this period they have been actively urging their claims and dili- 
gently following up each advantage they have won. Occasional notices 
of great demonstrations and special meetings have appeared in the 
public journals, but for the most part the work which has been going on 
has received only a small measure of attention. This is sufficiently 
accounted for by the fact that the sphere of the work lies in out-of-the- 
way localities, and that the workers are not exactly of an order to gain 
the ear of editors or attract the notice of special correspondents. 
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Quietly for four years past farm labourers known as delegates have been 
visiting the rural districts from one end of England to the other. 
Night by night during seed-time and harvest, summer and winter, in 
barns, cottages, and “ conventicles,” in pubiic rooms, in ‘“* pounds ” and 
in sheepfolds, in market-places, on village greens, and by the roadside, 
meetings have been held, addresses have been given, members have 
been enrolled “in union,” and ‘‘ branches” have been formed. All this 
has gone on until there are few districts between the Humber and the 
Channel in which unionism amongst farm labourers is unrepresented. 
The local societies are associated with one of four or five central organi- 
sations, the chief of which is known as the National Agricultural 
Labourers’ Union, having its head office at Leamington, and Mr. Joseph 
Arch as its president. A glance at the position of this body may serve 
to show what has been done among the farm labourers during the 
period of the agitation. We quote from returns presented to the recent 
annual council of the body at Oxford, and from other reliable data. 

It appears that this Union, during the four years of its existence, 
has received in subscriptions from its members and in donations 
from the public, not less than £60,000. The income during the 
exceptional year of the lock-out exceeded £24,000, while last year from 
ordinary sources, and without the issuing of any special appeal, it was 
nearly £13,000. The expenditure was about £2,000 short of that 
amount. 

Where does the money come from? and where does the money 
go to? are very common inquiries. It comes from the members, 
who pay an entrance fee of 6d. and a weekly subscription of 2}d. 
One-fourth of the receipts under these heads is allowed to be expended 
locally ; the remainder is forwarded to the central office, and with occa- 
sional subscriptions from the public, profits on publications, and grants 
from colonial governments and steamship companies, forms the dispos- 
able revenue of the Union. ‘The Treasurer’s balance-sheet for the year 
shows on the Dr. side the following particulars :— 


£ s a 
Members’ Contributions: oi. seis..ccvscsnsssccascscsesecseeee 11,486 19 74 
Donations ..se0ccsecessseceeees.: sageebadiaaesdoesssiausceseces 1415 6 
Emigration Commission .......0ssessceressscossseeseeee tee §=6-Q29.: 18 =F 
RAHN) scncasdasbauncscucasassansdenekcnsecescdeaesdescssacecnevasee gI 14 2 
TERETOSE sec cisessessccosnssctens ovnsccenessnorsdessccssecvoncones 102 10 § 


£12,625 18 53 





We now deal with the question, ‘“ Where does the money goto?” The 

Union has in its pay eighteen general officers besides those who are 

employed and paid locally, viz. a president, who receives £3 3s. per 
DD 
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week ; a vice-president, who receives 25s.; a general secretary, who 
receives £2 10S. ; a minute secretary, who receives #2 2s. ; and fourteen 
delegates and others. With the exception of the minute secretary , these 
officers are continually moving through the district covered by the Union, 
holding meetings, &c. &c.; hence their expenses form a large demand 
upon the Union resources, being, in some cases, more than their 
salaries. Rent, printing, bank and audit charges, ‘yearly council of 
delegates from all parts of England, &c. figure as general expenses. In 
obtaining legal assistance and redress for its members the Union expends 
a considerable sum. By far the largest outlay, however, occurs under 
the head ‘‘ Grants to Districts.” These grants are made according to 
clearly-defined conditions, and are appropriated to the migration, emi- 
gration, and relief of locked-out members. The Union has generally 
hundreds of such men upon its hands in different parts of the country, 
for though no combined attempt to crush the Union has been made 
since the Eastern Counties’ lock-out, local attempts of this description 
are being made continually. The process and issue are always the 
same. ‘The men apply for an increase, or more commonly protest 
against a reduction of wages, or the employer commands them to leave 
their Union. Neither side will give way. The men cease work, and 
are maintained by the Union with a grant of 9s. per week to each locked- 
out adult ; at the expiration of two or three weeks they are directed to 
other work, or if they wish it are assisted to go abroad. Convinced 
that he is about to lose his men beyond recall the employer yields, the 
rise is given or the reduction is not enforced, the Union is quietly 
accepted, and matters go on as before. The farmer has gained 
nothing ; the Union, at the cost of scores, perhaps hundreds of pounds, 
has stood by its members, but has also gained nothing, thougi its indi- 
vidual members may perhaps have done so. ‘This little farce is being 
played continually, and in the long run it always goes against the farmer. 
If it be asserted that the employer is liable under these conditions to be 
forced into paying an exorbitant wage, it is a sufficient answer to state 
that the weekly wage in question is rarely over 16s. per week, is more 
frequently 13s. or 14s., and that, having many members at work for the 
lower amounts, the Union is disposed to assist them rather than others 
who are receiving the larger sum. 

When a minimum wage of 16s. per week for an able-bodied man 
shall prevail throughout the Union, it is quite possible that support will 
be given to men anxious to secure 18s. or even 20s., but years must 
elapse before such a condition can be realised. Hence on the score of 

extravagant demands the farmers, as a matter of fact, have nothing to fear. 
The items on the Cr. side of the balance-sheet for the year are as 
follows :— 
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s< dd. 
Officers’ Salaries and Expenses ......scccscscerscesoees «ss 1,000 6 Ft 
ASONOTAI WIXPEUSES isi 5..duscassacessccsaneceecsecatases svaseastocs Bay io. § 
Law AOs)  aesasaaaneedecvaueasatacaswecennecavaupevesieiee 229 1 8 
WOLES tO DTAGE SOCWUES 0.05. sicscnsscecscs-sccscesstasaacsess PEIQSIO: SO 
GTB TO NRETET Si ois onesies inssscensne ses seasveauasacda seae 8 


It will be seen that the income is considerably in excess of the out- 
lay. The balance has been added to the fund, which is invested in the 
names of the Rev. F. S. Attenborough, Hon. Treasurer, and Messrs. 
Alfred Arnold, Jesse Collings, Edward Jenkins, M.P., and George 
Mitchell, Hon. Trustees, and now amounts to £7,000. 

It is impossible with any degree of accuracy to give the number of 
members in the Union at any specified time, but the probability is that 
this particular organisation now embraces over 50,000 dond fide mem- 
bers. In addition there are large numbers who, having realised 16s. 
per week through its assistance, have now somewhat ungratefully ceased 
to pay to its funds, but who still term themselves members, and pay up 
their arrears and return to their allegiance with remarkable alacrity 
whenever foul weather threatens. For in farm labourers, also, there is a 
great deal of human nature. 

At one time the Union boasted 100,000 members; but this was in 
its first days, when there was no system of returns, and when, charmed 
by the novelty of the movement, men identified themselves with it 
in a burst of unreasoning enthusiasm. As the novelty passed away 
many declined; when tribulation and persecution arose others fell 
away; hundreds migrated to the northern industries, and thousands 
were assisted to emigrate to the Colonies: hence, during the first and 
second year of its existence, the Union lost more members than it 
gained. 

But if not so numerous, it is stronger now than ever. The members 
are real, and not paper adherents; they understand, and have definite 
convictions about, Unionism, and are loyal to the movement and to each 
other. The forces are not so great as they were; but they are more 
compact, better organised, more intelligent, and they consist of picked 
and tried men. 

Nothing has proved so salutary to the Union as the Great Eastern 
Counties’ lock-out. Our readers will remember that the landlords and 
tenant farmers made a combined attempt to crush the Union in and 
about Suffolk. The struggle was long, severe, and costly; and, at the 
close of it, neither side appeared to be victorious. But the sequel has 
proved that the men conquered. At this moment they are receiving 
DD2 
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the higher wages which they demanded; they are maintaining the 
Union which their employers conspired to destroy, and are extending 
it on every side. The Suffolk district, instead of being one of the 
weakest, is now both in men and funds the strongest in the Union; 
and is enlisting recruits at the rate of several hundreds per month. 

The lock-out proved that public sympathy is with the men; that the 
men can do without the masters better than the masters can do without 
the men; that the Union can be depended upon to provide bread and 
cheese during a struggle, and good work elsewhere should the struggle 
prove to be a long one: the men were, therefore, stimulated to make 
common cause with each other, and join the Union. Had the Union 
failed, it would, of course, have been ruined; but if the struggle had 
not occurred, the worth of the Union would not have been known. 

But neither the wealth nor the extent of the Union affords a 
sufficient justification for it. Has it secured to the men any practical 
advantage? If not, it has failed; if it has, it isa success. ‘Those who 
know it best claim, with apparent justice, that it has increased wages, 
secured personal independence, and diffused much valuable.information. 

Four years ago wages in many localities were not higher than 12s, 
or 13s. per week. It is true that the employers declared that with 
perquisites they were nearer 18s. ; but it is noteworthy that these same 
employers, now that they are paying 15s. without perquisites, complain 
bitterly of the increased cost of labour. Moreover it cannot be 
accepted as credible that men in the enjoyment of 18s. a week would 
combine to secure 14s. or 15s., and be content during the struggle to 
starve on the Union allowance of gs. per week. 

The following particulars, which have been supplied by district 
secretaries of the Union, afford some interesting facts as to the question 
of wages. ‘The lower rate represents the amount paid before the intro- 
duction of the Union; the higher rate represents the amount paid where 
the Union is strongest. The average wage is about midway between 
the two figures; the tendency being to decline where the Union is 
weak and to rise where it is strong. 

District. Maximum. Minimum. 
South Beds and Herts... ass I5s. ove 12s, 
Huntingdon “eo ie ne 14s. soe I2s, 
Wisbeach ... see na .s 15S. ee I2s. 
Essex (South) es ° < 17S. ° 14s. 

Do. (North) os ae — 138. ns 12s, 
Norfolk ... eee oa wens 14s. con IIs. 
Lincoln (South) ... ee 56 18s. gen I5s. 
Warwickshire bi os a 17s. ine IIs. 


Oxford... aes as ass 15S. ao 10s. 
Wolverton bie as 5s 16s. sis 12s. 
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District. Maximum. Minimum. 
Market Harbro’ ... ie eas 18s. ee I4s. 
Banbury ... ose a sis 15s. ove IIs. 
Hungerford an ie ‘is 13S. wae 10s. 
Cirencester sae oi se 13S. a 10s. 
Somerset ... ee ae5 <a IIs. axe 9s. 
Salisbury ... “ve gus acs 15S. oe IOs. 
Alton és dey oi ei 15s. a 8s. 
Isle of Wight eee aie aa I5s. aes IIs, 


The Union has done more for the man than it has done for his 
fortunes. By opening up other markets for his labour, it has delivered 
him from the bondage in which he was held by the fear of being turned 
out of work and home, and has made him an independent man. By 
means of its speakers and its newspapers it has informed him upon 
various matters of the existence of which he was entirely ignorant, and 
has led him to think and speak for himself. Perfect familiarity with 
the class enables the writer to state that in tone, temper, and bearing 
the men have vastly improved; and that in their village gatherings 
they discuss not only local but national matters with a freedom and an 
intelligence entirely new. At the election of Churchwardens and 
Guardians of the Poor they have claimed their right to vote, and 
have not only in many cases defended that right against great odds, 
but have carried candidates of their own. They are busying them- 
selves about the formation of School Boards; and on every side, of 
their own choice, they are actively allying themselves with the 
movement which has for its great object ‘‘ The Liberation of Religion 
from State Patronage and Control.” 

The change which has taken place in the ordinary conversation of 
the villages is extremely remarkable, and must be regarded as in- 
dicating an entire revolution in thought and in manner of life. 

The demonstration which was recently held in the Metropolis in 
favour of Mr. Trevelyan’s motion, in which nearly 1,000 farm labourers 
took part, has excited general surprise. The speaking of the delegates, 
their moderation, their good sense, their bearing, commanded praise 
from all parties. Four years ago such a demonstration would have 
been impossible; the Union educated the men for it, inspired them, 
and brought them together; and what they said and did affords perhaps 
the clearest proof of the beneficial nature of the influence which the 
Union has exerted upon them. 
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K Hunprep YEARS Ago, 


N the 4th of July, 1776—one hundred years ago on the 4th of 
this month—the representatives of the United States of America, 
in Congress assembled, withdrew their allegiance from the King of 
Great Britain, and made their famous Declaration of Independence. 
“We hold (they said) these truths to be self-evident—that all men are 
created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights ; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness ; that, to secure these rights, governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the governed ; and 
whenever any form of government becomes destructive of these. ends, it 
is the right of the people to alter or abolish it, and to institute a new 
government, laying its foundations on such principles, and organising 
its powers in such form as to them shall seem most likely to effect their 
safety and happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dictate that governments 
long established should not be changed for light and transient causes, 
and accordingly all experience hath shown that mankind are more dis- 
posed to suffer, while evils are sufferable, than to right themselves by 
abolishing the forms to which they are accustomed ; but when a long 
train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing invariably the same object, 
evinces a design to reduce them under absolute despotism, it is their 
right, it is their duty, to throw off such government, and to provide new 
guards for their future security. Such has been the patient sufferance 
of these colonies, and such is now the necessity which constrains them 
to alter their former system of government. The history of the present 
King of Great Britain is a history of repeated injuries and usurpations, 
all having in direct object the establishment of an absolute tyranny over 
these States. ‘lo prove this, let facts be submitted to a candid world.” 
Then follows the long catalogue of complaints and grievances of 
the colonists against the rulers of the mother country; then the 
formal Declaration of Independence; and then the solemn con- 
cluding sentence that, ‘‘ for the support of this Declaration, with a firm 
reliance on the protection of Divine Providence, we mutually pledge 
to each other our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honour.” 

The declaration thus made was formally ratified on the 4th of 
October, in the same year; and on the 3oth of October King George 
III. issued a proclamation, ordering a solemn public fast and 
humiliation to be observed throughout the kingdom, for the purpose of 
imploring the intervention and blessing of the Almighty speedily to 
deliver His Majesty’s loyal subjects, within his colonies and provinces in 
North America, from the violence, injustice, and tyranny of those 
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daring rebels who have assumed to themselves the exercise of arbitrary 
power ; to open the eyes of those who had been deluded by specious 
falsehoods into acts of treason and rebellion ; to turn the hearts of the 
authors of these calamities ; and finally to restore his people in those 
distracted provinces and colonies to the happy condition of being free 
subjects of a free State, under which heretofore they had flourished so 
long and prospered so much.” This was the temper of the mother 
country and the colonies in 1776. ‘The lapse of a century has brought 
with it a new disposition. This year the revolted colonies, a great 
nation nearly fifty millions strong, celebrate the centenary of their inde- 
pendence ; and not one Englishman, of any class, or creed, or shade 
of political opinion, feels even so much as a passing regret at the 
separation which took place a hundred years ago, or regards it as other 
than a blessing to humanity, and a landmark in the history of the pro- 
gress of the world. 

The memory of this event sets us thinking, not of the struggles which 
preceded it and brought it about, but of the state of our own country 
at that period, and of the progress we have made. It is only by going 
back in this way that we can measure national advance. Great changes 
have occurred in our time—freedom has broadened, social conditions. 
have altered for the better, material comfort has increased in a 
wonderful way. But when we look back for a century, we see that 
what we have witnessed of the growth of England is as nothing in 
comparison with the immense advance that has taken place since the 
American colonies declared their independence. We seem to be 
engaged in the study of another nation ; there yawns between us and 
1776 a gulf that appears to be impassable. Since that period new 
ideas have realised themselves in fact; new forces—political, religious, 
and social—have come into operation with incalculable results; the 
nation is freer, healthier, longer-lived, more instructed, richer beyond 
the power of words to express; new colonies, and dependencies 
immeasurably greater than those which were lost, have been added to 
the British dominions ; the empire is bound in unity by almost instant 
means of communication ; from the heart to the extremities there flows 
a strong and ceaseless current of vigorous and healthy life. Let us go 
back for a century, and see what England was then; and contrast that 
period, in some of its leading features, with our own. 

Take the relative powers of Parliament and of the Crown, in the first 
place. A hundred years ago George III., then in his fortieth year, 
was as nearly as possible an absolute king. ‘The fiction of the right 
divine of monarchy was in theory rejected when William and Mary 
accepted a Parliamentary title, but in practice it still survived. The 
king could, and did, maintain his Ministers against the popular will. 
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Lord North governed much upon the same principles as those of 
Strafford and Laud, modified and made coarser by the lesson of cor- 
ruption taught by Walpole. The House of Peers was filled with place- 
holders and courtiers; in the House of Commons seats were bought 
and sold, and the holders of them found the bargain worth their while, 
in the chance it gave of fattening upon the national revenue. Everybody 
who chose, so to speak, might get a place or a pension. ‘The consti- 
tuencies had no power of correcting abuses. They were largely the 
property of peers, who put in their nominees, or of ministers who 
corrupted the voters, or of men of wealth who bought their seats. The 
county voters were freeholders alone, and very small in number; the 
borough electors were corporations, consisting of from a dozen to thirty 
persons, or freemen belonging to the various trade companies, or actual 
owners of property, who returned whomsoever they would. ‘There was 
no occupation franchise of any kind. The number of tax-paying house- 
holders in England and Wales was something over a million; of these 
more than 900,000 were excluded from the right of voting. Seventy 
members of the House of Commons were elected by thirty-five places 
in which the voters were counted by units; ninety more were chosen by 
forty-six places, in none of which were there above fifty voters; thirty- 
seven more represented nineteen places, each with less than one 
hundred voters. Places none of which had more than two hundred and 
fifty voters, returned collectively two hundred and ninety-four members— 
a clear majority of the House of Commons. But even these voters did 
not exercise their own will; they were under the direction or patronage 
of powerful noblemen, landowners, and others, who chose the member 
for them. Three hundred and seven members were actually returned 
-by the influence of seventy persons, who ruled a great number of the 
constituencies ; and of these not less than one hundred and fifty owed 
their election to the interference of peers—whom the law forbade to 
meddle in elections—while forty peers had literally possessed them- 
selves of enough boroughs to return eighty-one members by their own 
positive authority and order. Religious opinions, again, created inca- 
pacity to vote. All Roman Catholics were shut out; and, by 
the operation of the Test Act, Protestant Dissenters were deprived 
of their right in thirty boroughs, where the elections were in the 
hands of corporations—although, by a strange anomaly, Dissenters who 
could not sit in the corporations, and therefore could not vote for 
members, might themselves be elected by the corporations to sit 
and vote in Parliament. The cost of elections was enormous. From 
42,000 to £5,000 was paid for a contested seat; sometimes, 
in great contests, £50,000 was spent; then the member had 
to risk a fortune in defending his seat, for election inquiries, 
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conducted by the House itself, often lasted for months. As 
to the ‘proportion of representative power, it was even more mon- 
strous than the restriction upon voting. Rutland was on a level 
with Yorkshire. Cornwall, owing to its numerous boroughs, re- 
turned more members than Rutland, Yorkshire, and Middlesex 
together! Cornwall and Wiltshire had a larger number of borough 
members than the united counties of Middlesex, Yorkshire, Lancashire, 
Worcestershire, Warwickshire, and Somersetshire. The total repre- 
sentatives of Scotland exceeded but by one those of a single English 
county. In such a Parliament, so elected, the Crown and its Ministers 
were naturally supreme, for they had the means of gratifying and thus 
of influencing the controllers of the elections; and this power was 
guarded so carefully that it was more than sixtyjyears later before a 
corrective was applied to an evil so monstrous. 

Of course, under such circumstances, there was no freedom of speech 
or of writing. Parliamentary debates could not be reported, otherwise 
than in a disguised form. Junius had not begun to thunder at the 
incapacity of Ministers, the corruption of the State, and the tyranny of 
the Crown. Horne Tooke, who ventured to defend the Americans, was 
convicted of a seditious libel, and sent to prison for a year. Other 
writers shared the same fate. Political meetings were liable to dispersion 
by the civil power, and those who took part in them were held amenable 
to the law. In the three kingdoms there were but forty newspapers. 
London had ten of these; there were two eachjin Birmingham, Bath, 
Coventry, Leeds, York ; in Lancashire there were but two—at Liver- 
pool and Manchester ; in several counties there were no papers at all. 
Those which existed were small news-sheets, about equal to one page 
of an ordinary journal of our day ; and very few of them ventured to 
express opinions of any kind. Public opinion was not so much dead 
as non-existent. Outside the walls of Parliament there was no check 
upon the Government, for, excepting so far as the privilege of Parlia- 
ment extended, there was no liberty of speech. The people were dumb ; 
the Ministers and the placemen governed at their pleasure. The result 
was briefly but forcibly summed up by Benjamin Franklin, in an address 
to his fellow-citizens in America. ‘When I consider (he said) the 
extreme corruption prevalent among all orders of men in the old rotten 
State, and the glorious public virtues so predominant in our own rising 
country, I cannot but apprehend more mischief than benefit from a 
closer union. Here (in England) numberless and .needless places, 
enormous salaries, pensions, perquisites, bribes, groundless quarrels, 
foolish expeditions, false accounts or no accounts, contracts and jobs, 
devour all revenue, and produce continual necessity in the midst of 
material plenty.” 
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If the political condition of England was thus gloomy a hundred 
years ago, little or no relief is afforded to the picture by looking at the 
religious aspect of it. The Nonconformists had been relieved from the 
pressure of the Conventicle Act, the Five Mile Act, and other measures 
of bigoted persecution, but enough remained to stamp the age as one 
of darkness and restriction. No Dissenter could be a member of a 
corporation—that is, no conscientious Dissenter; for, although there 
was no formal prohibition, the Test and Corporation Act required that 
every member of a corporate body, and every holder of office, however 
unimportant, should qualify by receiving the Communion according to 
the rites of the Established Church. As Nonconformity in those days 
was very real, being maintained under the ban of social exclusion and 
political disability, only a few Nonconformists—and these discredited 
by their brethren—submitted to the unjust and hateful test. Roman 
Catholics were even worse off: they were hgpelessly ineligible for office 
of any kind, for the oaths exacted of them were impossible for an 
honest man to take. Jews were under still greater disabilities: they 
could not become Englishmen at all, or hold land, or acquire any 
position of trust or influence. The Church Establishment was supreme 
—the Court, the nobility, almost all the members of Parliament, 
belonged to it, and made its interests their first care. Office-holders of 
all kinds, justices of the peace, members of corporations, beadles, 
bailiffs even, were obliged to conform to it as a condition of office. Yet 
in this period of its greatest legislative and social strength, the Church 
was little better than a dry tree—dry and dead. There were some 
clergy who were pious and zealous, but they were very few. The 
chief thing thought of was how to get good livings, half a dozen 
together, and to do as little work as possible for their emolu- 
ments. Pluralities abounded; large numbers of the clergy had 
never seen some of their livings, or had never resided in them. 
The higher clergy were, as a rule, utterly worldly, — courtiers, 
politicians, men of letters, sportsmen, men of fashion. Amongst the 
lower clergy, the race of Parson Trulliber, so broadly and coarsely 
sketched in Fielding’s “ Joseph Andrews,” had by no means died out. 
Dr. Alexander Carlyle, an eminent Presbyterian minister, in his auto- 
biography, gives a sharp but truthful sketch of the English clergy. He 
visited Harrogate, on his way back from London to Edinburgh. 
“ Harrogate,” he says, “abounded with half-pay officers and clergymen. 
Of the clergy I had never seen so many together before, and between 
this and the following year I was able to form a wise judgment of 
them. They are in general—I mean the lower order—divided into bucks 
and prigs, of which the first, though inconceivably ignorant, and some- 
times indecent in their morals, yet I held them to be the most toler- 
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able, because they were unassuming, and had no other affectation but 


that of behaving themselves like gentlemen. ‘The other division of 
them, the prigs, are truly not to be endured, for they are but half 
learned, are ignorant of the world, narrow-minded, pedantic, and over- 
bearing; and now and then you meet with a rava avis, who is 
accomplished and agreeable, a man of the world without licentiousness, 
of learning without pedantry, and pious without sanctimony ; but this 
ts a rara avis.” Of the strong, quick tide of religious life, which now 
flows throughout the land, there was then scarcely a sign. Wesley and 
Whitefield had begun their revival among the common folk, but these 
were mostly hostile, even to insults and blows, while the clergy were 
scornful, and the Nonconformists suspicious of the new movement. 
The great religious societies had not come into existence. The Church, 
indeed, languidly maintained the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, and the Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge ; 
but the Bible Society was not yet founded, nor had the Nonconformists 
instituted their Home or Foreign Missionary Societies. A deader, 
drearier period of English history it would be impossible to recall, 

Nor was the social aspect of the country brighter than its political or 
religious phases. ‘The population scarcely moved. In 1651 there were 
5,466,000 people in England and Wales. In 1751 the number was 
6,335,00c0—in a whole century the population had not increased by 
1,000,000. In 1851, after the lapse of another century, the population 
stood at over 18,000,000; it had nearly trebled. The bulk of 
the people in 1766 were miserably poor. A labourer earned at 
the most ten-pence a-day; a man-servant was thought well paid 
(besides his board) with #4 a year; and a woman-servant with 
#3. Agriculture was very backward. Women worked commonly 
in the fields—vast tracts of country were out of cultivation; even 
the best farming was done with the rudest implements, and usually 
with oxen instead of horses. Few, if any endeavours, were made to 
enforce sanitary laws. Even in the principal towns there was little else 
than surface drainage. Water was commonly drawn from open springs, 
usually greatly contaminated ; liquid filth, of the most offensive kind, 
ran down the street channels, which were often made in the middle of 
the roadway. At night the streets, excepting the principal ones in the 
capital, were unlighted, and in those which had lights it was only a 
feeble glimmer of oil lamps, which were easily extinguished by the wind, 
or pulled down by frolicsome revellers, or put out by thieves for the 
convenience of prosecuting their depredations under the friendly cover 
of darkness. The watching of the towns was as wretched as the lighting. 
There was no police force; the protection of life and property was 
entrusted to a few watchmen, mostly of the Dogberry and Verges stamp, 
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who sometimes fled before the thieves, and sometimes acted in concert 
with them. Even in London the streets were terribly unsafe at night. 
Outside the town, journeys were performed only at the risk of life and 
the loss of property. Highwaymen were common on all the suburban 
roads. In the Annual Register for 1776 are frequent stories of their 
audacity; sometimes successful, sometimes punished with death by 
travellers who were bold enough to resist. Thus, on the 18th of 
October, we read that Lord Berkeley was attacked as his carriage, 
attended by armed servants, was crossing Salt Hill. The highwayman 
was followed, and shot dead by one of the servants. A few months 
earlier the Lord Mayor had been robbed successfully at Finchley. In 
August a highwayman was killed while attempting to plunder “the 
Derby machine”—that is, the Derby mail—just outside London. 
Occasionally the highwaymen relieved their crimes by a touch of polite- 
ness. We read in the “ Annual Register” (August 31) that a lady and 
her servant were stopped in the Phoenix Park, Dublin, by a man on 
foot, “‘very genteely dressed in white clothes, and a gold-laced hat.” 
He took twenty-six guineas from the lady, and having “ put the cash 
into one of his pockets, he took from the other a small diamond hoop- 
ring, which he presented to the lady, desiring her to wear it for the 
sake of an extraordinary robber, who made a point of taking no more 
from a lady than he could make a return for in value. He then 
{says the account) with great agility vaulted over the wall, and 
disappeared.” 

When they happened to be caught, however, the thieves were 
terribly dealt with. Death was a common punishment. We now hang 
for murder only, and even murderers, when there is the least pretence 
for mercy, are spared; but then they hanged for nearly all offences. 
It was death for murder, highway robbery, housebreaking, sheep or 
horse-stealing, coining, forgery, larceny in dwelling-houses, and other 
crimes. The record of the Assizes is like that of a shambles. In our 
day not more than twenty capital sentences are pronounced in a year ; 
and of these not more than eight or ten are carried into effect. Note 
the contrast with a century ago. In February, at the Old Bailey, five 
criminals were sentenced to death; in March, nineteen others were 
added to the list ; in August, eighteen ; in October there were seventeen 
more. At the Lent Assizes, in various parts of the country, there were 
128 capital convictions ; at the Summer Assizes there were 182. Besides 
these, great numbers were sentenced to be branded in the hand, and 
others were condemned to exposure in the pillory. Some of the capital 
sentences were commuted to penal servitude in prison boats on the 
Thames ; floating hells, where the wretched creatures indulged in every 
conceivable form of vice, and sometimes rose upon their keepers, and 
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killed them. Perhaps, on the whole, those who were sent to the gallows 
fared better than those committed for long terms to prisons, for the gaols 
were pest-houses, moral and physical, the gaolers were cruel and 
brutal, and the prisoners, herded together, were often depraved into 
absolute fiendishness. 

Other notes of the social state of England come in to heighten the 
picture of that time. Body-snatching was a common offence, the object 
being to provide “subjects” for dissection by the surgeons. So bold 
were the offenders that a hackney coachman, in broad daylight in 
London, was found driving through the streets with two naked bodies, 
tied up in sacks. In a shed in Tottenham Court Road, a hundred 
bodies were discovered stored away, until it was convenient to remove 
them, ‘‘ deposited,” says the chronicle of the “ Annual Register,” ‘* by 
traders for the surgeons, of whom there is one in the Borough, who 
makes open profession of dealing in dead bodies, and is well known 
by the name of the Resurrectionist.” The living were as little respected 
as the dead. The press-gang was in operation to recruit the Navy; 
the slave trade was a recognised branch of commerce, not yet thought 
dishonourable, much less illegal. In Liverpool 3,000 sailors took to 
rioting, because trade was bad, owing to “ the American market for 
slaves,”’ and had to be put down by military force. Drunkenness was an 
awful curse ; still as bad as Hogarth painted it. The amusements of the 
people were brutal. All classes, from noble to peasant, were keen 
lovers of the prize-ring, of bull-baiting, and of cock and dog fights. 
Superstition lingered, scarcely checked, in the rural districts, where the 
belief in witchcraft—even now not effaced—was common, and old women 
were subjected to the rough test of immersion in pools to ascertain if 
they were witches. If they sank they were innocent, but then they 
drowned—if they floated, that was held as proof of diabolical influence. 

As may be supposed, the trade of that time would bearno comparison 
with its present development. ‘The means of communication from one 
part of the country to another were most inadequate. The main roads 
were well kept ; but the cross roads were mere sloughs and ruts. The 
coaches, though admirably organised, took a long time to perform their 
journeys: three days from London to the north of England; a day 
from London to Birmingham. Canals were only just being developed 
into a system. In the chronicle of the Annual Register for April we 
read that “the Duke of Bridgewater’s canal to Liverpool was completed 
on the 21st, and the vessels went through it to Manchester the two 
days following ; nay, some of them returned to Liverpool the third. 
To make this junction, a mile was compleatly cut, and four capital 
bridges built, between the 22nd of January and the 22nd of March, in 
which time there were twenty-one days hard frost, and very bad weather. 
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So singular a transaction cannot be equalled.”” In October of the same 
year we read: “ By letters from Liverpool, the Duke of Bridgewater 
had already cleared, in one year, #950 by carrying passengers betwixt 
Runcorn and Manchester; and £12,500 by carrying goods between 
Manchester and Liverpool, all of which the public must allow his Grace 
richly deserves, when they are assured that his inland navigation has 
already cost him £220,000.” At that time the manufacture of woollen 
goods, iron, and metal wares, were the chief staples of the towns and 
industrial districts; but another great trade was soon to be added by 
Arkwright’s invention of cotton-spinning machinery, and the whole 
industry of the nation was about to be quickened into new life by 
Watt’s improvement of the steam-engine. These benefits, however, 
were but as yet in embryo; and therefore, in trade, as in politics, 
religion, and social life, this period of a century ago was one of the 
darkest in English annals, as this rough sketch may help to show. We 
might be tempted, did space permit, to contrast 1776 with 1876. But 
the materials for the contrast are in the mind of every reader—stored 
abundantly in the common incidents of our daily lives; political freedom, 
religious activity, municipal government all over the country, sanitary 
laws, schools, libraries, newspapers, books cheap and plentiful, abun- 
dant employment, higher intelligence, and purer tastes and morals 
amongst all classes, railways, telegraphs, roads, penny postage, a 
thousand things, indeed, that make life brighter, fuller, easier, and 
altogether nobler. No comparison between that period and ours is 
possible: to pass from one to the other is like coming from darkness 
into light. 


& GLANCE AT THE PRoTESTANT WoRK IN SPAIN. 


AVING lately had an opportunity of seeing something of the 
Protestant movement in Spain, I propose to give a general sketch 
of its extent and character. I am well aware that, in doing this, I lay 
myself open to the charge of presumption. A traveller passing rapidly 
through a country is apt to form hasty opinions, and to jump at con- 
clusions which a longer acquaintance with the people, and their modes 
of life.and thought, would prove to be quite unfounded. I would 
therefore ask my readers to treat my statements, not as dogmatic asser- 
tions, but as the expression of such views as my opportunities of obser- 
vation, intercourse, and reflection have led me to form. In order to 
give as much interest as possible to my remarks, I shall put them in the 
form of a rapid journey through the country from Cadiz to Barcelona. 
As the traveller approaches Cadiz from the sea, few towns can look 
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more attractive. .Standing at the extremity of a long and low-lying 
peninsula, it appears to rise directly from the bosom of the ocean, whose 
blue waters throw out in bright relief the white walls and buildings. 
One is instantly led to think of Venice, the queen of the Adriatic, and 
though in romantic associations Cadiz cannot compare with the old city 
of the Doges, yet its straight and, for Spain, well-paved streets, and its 
little squares and promenades laid out with trees, and flowers, and 
fountains, and the general life and activity that abound, must make it a 
far more desirable place of residence than the City of Islands. Cadiz is 
famed for its gloves and fans, articles which would lead one to think that 
the people are not over-inclined to take the serious view of life. How- 
ever this may be, an Evangelical Mission has been established among 
them. My introduction to the minister, Sefior Hernandez, took 
place at the /ab/e a’héte of the Hotel Blanco, where he had come to 
dine with a gentleman, once I believe a missionary in Jamaica, and who 
had known him when a teacher in a Protestant school in Algeria. 
Such unexpected meetings are exceedingly pleasant, and especially when, 
as in this case, conversation could be carried on in English. The work 
at Cadiz is conducted under the auspices of the Spanish Evangelisation 
Society, and is not a little encouraging. The Sunday evening congre- 
gation often numbers as many as 170 persons, while 150 are enrolled 
as communicants. To the minds of many of my readers such figures 
may seem strange. In our Congregational Churches we generally 
expect the congregation, whether morning or evening—or this used 
to be our expectation, before the practice of attending only one service 
on the Lord’s-day had crept in—to exceed very considerably the Church 
members, in point of numbers. But in Spain, where no real day of rest 
is known, at least on Sunday, the occupations of many prevent them 
from anything like regular attendance at the services of the Church. 
Hence it is a common thing there, and also in Italy, to see a congregation 
which is only equal to, if it is not even less than, the number of persons 
who are supposed to have become true and open disciples of Jesus 
Christ. When therefore it is found that in Cadiz 150 or 170 people 
assemble for worship on Sunday, it must be borne in mind that these 
figures by no means represent the number of those who are more or less 
drawn towards the Gospel. We must more than double the figure it 
we would form a true idea of the extent to which truth is exerting its 
influence there. Again, at several places in the neighbourhood, meet- 
ings are held, which are attended by from 50 to 100 people. But the 
mission is prosecuted under somewhat disadvantageous circumstances. 
First, the chapel in Cadiz, though situated in one of the best streets, and 
consisting of two well-arranged rooms opening into each other at right 
angles, lies far away from the quarter of the city—the poorer district— 
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whence most of the hearers come. It is possible, however, that this 
difficulty may be removed at no very distant date. Atthe time of my 
visit notice had been given by the landlord that the house must not be 
used for Protestant purposes; and thus the hostility of the Church of 
Rome may prove an advantage to the work, by compelling the directors 
of the Mission to seek for other quarters nearer to the houses of the 
majority of the congregation. Another and a more serious difficulty 
is the want of a day-school. Some Christian people in this country 
object to the establishment of schools, and insist that the preaching 
of the Gospel is the work to which exclusive attention should be 
devoted. But if such persons would reflect on the injury to the 
cause of truth, and on the pain and sorrow occasioned to the parents 
when their children are compelled to attend Romanist schools, 
where their minds are crammed with superstitious, and even idolatrous, 
notions, and Protestantism is presented to them in its most hateful light, 
they would perhaps see that, in order to the permanent success and 
steady increase of Evangelical work in districts where only Roman 
Catholic schools are established, the existence of a Protestant schoo! 
is an absolute necessity. In the interest, therefore, of the work at Cadiz, 
we hope that before long funds will be found for supplying this 
great need. At present Senor Hernandez gives instruction daily to some 
seventeen children, and this is all which, under existing circumstances, 
he is able to accomplish. 

Leaving Cadiz by rail, and passing by Puerto Sta. Maria, where 
an excellent lady, Miss Ross, is at present conducting a school in con- 
nection with the Spanish and Portuguese Church Missions, we come to 
Xerez, the great centre of the sherry trade. Here, amongst the vine- 
dressers, a congregation has been formed, and if the possession of a good 
and substantial church building is any guarantee for its continuance, it 
may be said that Protestantism is established in the place. The story 
of the erection of that church, however, is not likely to encourage simi- 
lar undertakings in other towns. First of all, no architect in Xerez was 
willing to supply plans for a Protestant place of worship. One was 
found in Cadiz, but he turned out to be a scoundrel, gave entirely false 
estimates of the cost, and landed the United Presbyterian Church 
of Scotland, to which the mission belongs, in expenses nearly four times 
as great as they had anticipated. Moreover, the two missionaries had 
to take the whole work of building under their direction. One of them 
had to be on the spot every day and all day, counting every brick that 
was brought, watching most carefully the delivery of lime and other 
materials, and keeping an exact reckoning of the hours of labour, and 
then at the end of the week he and his colleague paid the workmen. 
The church thus erected is capable of seating at least 800 people, but at 
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present the congregation does not average much more than eighty. 
Here, again, this number must not be taken as indicating the extent to 
which the people have been moved by the Gospel. The communicants 
number fifty, and many of them, as well as others who profess to be 
Protestants, live far away from the the town and can come in only on 
féte days, which, fortunately for their sfzrz¢ua/ interests, are rather frequent 
in Spain. But besides the church, there are here two schools—one 
attended by 130 boys, and the other by 80 girls. The Church is 
regularly constituted, and has two elders and two deacons, but as its 
numbers are small, it is difficult to see why it should be thought neces- 
sary to have two ministers stationed there, especially when duly qualified 
men, such as these are, are so greatly needed everywhere in Spain. 
One is a Spaniard, Senor R. Blanco, and was trained at Lausanne, and 
the other, the Rev. Mr. Viliesid, though born in Salonica, isan English- 
man. 

But we must hurry on to Seville, once the capital of Spain, and still a 
city which in itself and its surroundings offers far more that is interesting 
and attractive than any other place in the whole country, always 
excepting Granada with its Alhambra. By its houses, with their small 
and barred lower windows, their projecting oriel windows on the 
first and second floors, and their inner courts, or /atios, adorned 
with orange-trees and flowers, you are reminded of the East. Its 
Alcazar and house of Pilate, and above all the lofty tower of the 
Cathedral, surmounted by La Giralda, a weather-vane, in the shape of 
a figure of Faith, take you back to the time of the Moors; while the 
numerous Roman remains in and about the city show that this part 
of Spain was once included in the vast and almost universal empire 
of ancient Rome. Modern Rome, too, has established itself here, and 
in Easter week comes forth decked in all the tawdry splendour of a 
superstition worthy of the dark ages. And, lastly, the Spain of to-day is 
here represented by the bull-ring, capable of containing, it is said, 
24,000 spectators, and by the huge tobacco manufactory, resembling 
in form and appearance some royal residence. 

Into this city of many and strange memories the Gospel has found 
an entrance. The Spanish Evangelisation Society, better known to 
many as Mrs. Peddie’s Society, and the Spanish and Portuguese 
Church Mission, directed by the Rev. L. S. Tugwell, are both labour- 
ing here with much success. Three large Roman Catholic Churches 
have been purchased. One of them, admirably situated in one of the 
best squares, la Plaza del Museo, is at present used only for English 
service, but it is soon to be fitted up, I believe, at the expense of 
the gentleman who bought it, so as to form two chapels, one for 
Spanish and the other for English worship, to be conducted after 
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the Anglican fashion. At San Basilio, which with the Church first 
mentioned, belongs to Mr. Tugwell’s Mission, the Prayer-Book, trans- 
lated into Spanish, is in constant use, and the people seem to take 
their part in the service with intelligent interest. The singing is helped 
by an organ in a very asthmatic condition. What struck me as most 
singular was to see the minister, Senor Palomares, habited in a white 
surplice, and standing in the pulpit during the whole of the service, 
while an ex-priest from Portugal read the prayers and lessons. It is 
a question worthy of consideration whether a liturgical service con- 
ducted with some regard to form and ceremony, may not be better 
suited to a people like the Spaniards than the free prayer and simple 
forms of other modes of worship. Certain it is, be the reason what it 
may, that the attendance at this Church is much larger than that at the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, belonging to the Scotch Mission, although 
this latter building is fitted up in a style far superior to that of San 
Basilio, and although there are two ministers of considerable ability, the 
Rev. H. R. Duncan, and Don Manrique Alonso, who preach there on 
alternate Sundays. The Church Mission Schools are better attended 
and ona largerscale than the Scotch schools: the former, situated in three 
different parts of the city (one of them the gipsy quarter, La Triana), 
are attended by 600 or 700 children, while the Scotch Mission School 
has only seventy. My impression, however, is that the work of our 
Scotch friends is of a somewhat more solid and thorough character. 
The Church is well officered, and is active. An evangelist aids the 
pastors, while Mr. Duncan has several young men whom he is carefully 
training in the hope that they may hereafter become evangelists or 
ministers. Another work of an unpretending but useful character is a 
school for girls of respectable parents, conducted by Miss Butcher. 
This small establishment of about thirty children was formerly connected 
with the Church Mission, but is now carried on independently by means 
of help privately obtained from England. Both Miss Butcher and the 
other workers in Seville try to gather the children together on Sunday, 
and to some extent they succeed, but the Continental notions and habits 
relating to the Sabbath render it very difficult to hold schools on that 
day. On the whole it may be said that the work in Seville is one of 
deep interest, and likely to yield much fruit in the future. Our Scotch 
friends have laid hold of a few well-to-do people, and they are now 
beginning to labour among the Gallegos, or men from Galicia, who are 
employed as porters, and who, though very poor, and herding together ten 
or twelve of them in one room, are mostly able to write andread. The 
fact is, they have left their wives and children in Galicia, and they find 
it necessary to be able to correspond with them. Many of them have 
already bought New Testaments, and seem pleased to meet and hear 
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the Word of God expounded to them, when they return to their sleeping 
quarters about nine o’clock at night. 

I must pass by the unpretending but useful stations at Huelva and 
Rio Tinto, and must come to Cordoba—with its tortuous streets and its 
marvellous cathedral of many pillars, once a mosque, and for that reason 
still called La Mezquita—which lies on the road from Seville to Madrid. 
The work here was begun through the instrumentality of the excellent 
British Consul, Mr. Duncan Shaw, but alas, as in some other places in 
Spain, it has been ruined by the men sent to carry it on. The Irish 
Presbyterian Church took up the station, but, being unfortunate in their 
choice of evangelists, they have well-nigh abandoned it. The last agent, 
however, persistently remains in the town, with a view to prevent any 
other agent from establishing himself. He has some half-dozen friends 
who stand by him, but the other people who had been led to forsake 
the Romish Church are as sheep having no shepherd. Among the 
children much good is being done. A Pestalozzian school is ably 
conducted by Senor Nocheto, and is attended by eighty boys and about 
six girls. Scriptural instruction is carefully and conscientiously given, 
and the school is a model of order and cleanliness. Thus, if only 
a faithful, devoted, and determined evangelist could be found, he 
might, by the help of God, soon gather around him a little congregation, 
and carry forward the work now so lamentably neglected. 

Crossing the Sierra Morena, through scenery which, for Spain, is really 
charming, and leaving far away on the right Granada, with its little 
Protestant Church and faithful pastor, Don José Alhama, one of the 
companions and fellow-sufferers of Matomoros in the days of persecu- 
tion, we reach, after a long and weary journey, Madrid, the much- 
talked-of but most uninteresting capital of the country. Here Pro- 
testant operations are abundant, and, if not judged by too high a 
standard, most successful. Six chapels, belonging to as many different 
Churches or societies, have been opened, and have all of them, with one 
exception—the American Baptist Mission—flourishing day-schools 
connected with them. ‘The first pastor of the Madera Baja Church was 
Seftor Carrasco, who was drowned in the Vil/e du Havre, when re- 
turning from the Evangelical Alliance Conference at New York. His 
great eloquence, only surpassed in Spain, it has been said, by that of 
Emilio Castelar, drew large numbers to the chapel. His successor, 
Sefior Cabrera, formerly at Seville, is a man of education, a capital 
theologian, and a pleasing speaker. He has a congregation of about 
250 or 300 people. The day-schools, which had dwindled away to 
nothing, have been revived, and contain about fifty boys and as many 
girls. ‘The chapel and school premises, though situated in the heart of 
the city, are far from attractive; and it is to be hoped that before long— 
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should liberty be continued—a new and more commodious structure 
will be obtained. Money was raised, and a site was purchased some 
years ago, but, thanks to Spanish mismanagement, the whole business, 
both of the ground and the money that remained, has fallen into so 
confused a condition, that Pastor Fliedner, to whom it is now entrusted, 
will find it very difficult, even with the help of his German patience and 
determination, to bring it into anything like a workable condition. 
This Madera Baja Mission is supported by the joint efforts of the 
Spanish Evangelical Society and of friends in Geneva and Holland ; 
and it strikes me that ifthe pastor and his people thoroughly understood 
their own interests, they would say, “Save us from our friends,” for as 
long as they are so plentifully supplied with money from abroad for the 
payment of pastor, rent of premises, and teachers’ salaries, &c., they will 
never learn the art of self-support or constitute a truly living and active 
Church. 

The United Presbyterian Mission at Legantinos and the German 
mission at Calatrava are both in the heart of the city, and are superin- 
tended by the Rev. J. Jameson and Pastor Fliedner respectively. The 
Spanish ministers are Senor Tornos, who when a priest was very popular 
in Madrid as a preacher, and Seiior Ruet, who preached for some time 
in Gibraltar before Spain was opened. About 500 or 600 people con- 
stitute the congregations belonging to these two missions, while the 
schools, both primary and secondary, are exceedingly well conducted, 
and are attended by 300 children in all. 

The Irish Presbyterian Mission in Peiiuelas suffers from its position 
on the very outskirts of the city, among a population largely consisting 
of liberated thieves and prostitutes, and from the want of suitable 
teachers. The premises are good, and the minister, Seiior Ximenez, 
isan able man. On the opposite side of the city, at Chamberi, is an’ 
establishment under the direction of Mr. Faithfull, whose ecclesiastical’ 
whereabouts can be described only by the word “ Brethrenism.” Some 
85 children of both sexes are here instructed by two excellent 
teachers, while in the preaching services at the chapel Mr. Faithfull is 
assisted by an evangelist, Don Pedro Castro. In another direction Mr. 
Fenn, also belonging to the Brethren, has a small day-school, and 
gathers a few people together on Sundays. In addition, mothers’ 
meetings are held by several English ladies in different parts of the city ; 
two orphanages for girls have just been started by Madame Fliedner 
and Mrs. Fenn ; a Bible depot, with a front in two streets, offers the 
Word of God for sale ; while Pastor Fliedner, impressed with the import- 
ance of trying to circulate wholesome literature and to awaken a taste for 
reading, has opened a book-shop for the sale of the few books of a re- 
ligious and moral kind which he and others have been enabled to publish. 
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-During my sojourn in Madrid a conference was being held for the 
purpose of mutual encouragement and edification. The meetings were 
carried on for a week, and were attended by some thirty or forty repre- 
sentatives, native and foreign, of the several missions in Spain. It was 
intended, I believe, that the whole movement should partake of the same 
character as that which has been carried on in France for some months 
past under the auspices of Pastor Théodore Monod, but as no one of like 
power was forthcoming to direct the various services, and as many of the 
more prominent members were Brethren, to whom anything like ordinary 
methodical arrangements are repugnant, the meetings, though interesting, 
were, as it seemed to me, largely deficient in that practical element which 
might have rendered them a new starting-point for the Evagelical 
work in Spain. Again, it may be doubted whether much spiritual 
edification can result when persons of very divergent views meet to 
discuss such topics as faith and sanctification. Everyone is desirous of 
stating his opinion, the subjects are not carefully studied or even 
debated, and confusion of mind, rather than any spiritual good, must 
surely be the outcome of such conferences. But another difficulty beset 
this Madrid gathering, and I refer to it because of its bearing on the 
whole question of the evangelisation of Spain. The movement was 
apparently got up and arranged by the foreign superintendents of missions 
in Madrid without much consultation with their Spanish friends, and 
thus, and not unnaturally, native susceptibilities were aroused. There 
were doubtless reasons why such a course was pursued, and perhaps it 
was the only possible course under the circumstances. But the unpleasant 
fact was thus made manifest that Spanish Christians chafe somewhat 
under the superintendence exercised over them by foreign brethren who- 
have been sent into the country by the various societies labouring 
for Spain, or who have gone there on their own account, and, in 
some cases, at their own cost, to do their part towards the deliver- 
ance of the land from the yoke of Rome. Spaniards, more than most 
people, stand on their dignity, and this should be borne in mind by all 
who desire to work or live happily amongst them. National idiosyn- 
cracies are not destroyed by the Gospel, and the effort should be made, 
as long as itis necessary that foreign brethren should nurse, so to speak, 
the infant Church in Spain, to conciliate the Spanish Christians, and lead 
them to understand that as soon as they are able to dispense with the 
supplies now received from England, they will be left to carry on the 
work by themselves, and foreigners will as little think of interfering in 
the internal arrangements of the Spanish Christian Church as they now 
do in those of the Reformed or Free Churches of France. We make 
these remarks in no unkind or critical spirit, but in the interest of the 
mission, and with the desire that English Christians should exercise all 
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possible discretion in the employment of the funds they provide for the 
work in Spain, and that they should strive to foster a spirit of self-reliance 
and self-support in Spanish Christians. 

But if the meetings in Madrid did not accomplish all that was wished, 
they were the occasion of much pleasant intercourse among friends 
ordinarily labouring in widely separated spheres, and having but little 
opportunity of seeing Christian friends, except the humble converts 
whom God may give them as the reward for their arduous and self- 
denying labours. I use this latter epithet advisedly. Many persons, 
thinking of the dry and sunny climate of Spain, its rich and abundant 
fruits, and its many historical associations, and knowing that in most 
parts of the country Englishmen, at least, are secure from molestation, 
may conclude that the post of missionary in such a country is rather an 
enviable one. I would say to all such persons,“‘ Go and try.” The Spanish 
people have many good qualities. They are friendly, and in some respects 
hospitable. If they are quickly offended, they are easily pleased. There 


are also a few spots of great natural beauty along the coast and in the 
interior. But the disadvantages and discomforts of life in Spain are 
many. Bad meat, and rooms destitute of all heating apparatus except 


the open charcoal brasier that stands in the middle, are inconveniences 
that may be endured with some degree of composure by persons of robust 


health, but the greatest amount of patience and forbearance cannot 
reconcile one to the filthy habits and filthier language which meet one 
at every turn. Nor is it agreeable to live in a country whose Govern- 
ment has no element of stability in it, and in presence of the grossest 
forms of superstition. All honour then, I say, to the noble men and 
women who have sacrificed home comforts, and have settled down 
among a people sunk in utter corruption and to whom the idea of sin 
seems foreign. 

But I must hasten on to Barcelona, across the dreary plains and 
mountains stretching away from the gates of Madrid to within a very 
few miles of the sea-coast. I must not stop to speak of Camuiias, the 
village in Don Quixote’s province of La Mancha, where a little com- 
munity of Spanish Christians has existed for several years under the 
pastoral care of an ex-priest, Sehor Astray, who derives his support from 
the Evangelical Continental Society ; nor of Zaragoza, where the same 
Society has been sustaining Seiior Egimeno, an old man who has won the 
hearts of the people composing his congregation, and who, now that the 
Rey. W. T. Gulick, of the American Board of Foreign Missions, has 
taken up his abode in the town, will doubtless be encouraged and 
strengthened to prosecute his work with renewed energy ; nor of Valla- 
dolid, where Mr. and Mrs. Armstrong, long resident in Spain, have 
recently settled, and where they are helped in their manifold labours by 
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Sefor Cruzado ; nor of Oviedo and Cartagena, where also a good work 
is going forward. 

Barcelona is the most thriving city in Spain, and with its port 
and its populous and growing suburb of Gracia, stretching up the hill- 
sides among the olive-trees, leads one to think of Genoa, as Cadiz does 
of Venice. Three separate organisations are at work here—one directed 
by the Brethren, under the care of Messrs. Lawrence and Pain, with Dr. 
Warren, who has lately joined them as medical missionary ; another 
belonging to the Lausanne Committee, and superintended by M. le 
Pasteur Empaytaz; and the third, a Wesleyan Mission, at present, I 
fear, without any director, owing to the recent death of the Rev. Mr. 
Griffin, who has laboured in it for some months. In the schools 
belonging to these several missions 1,000 or 1,200 children are daily 
receiving instruction, and are being trained, it is to be hoped, to form 
the nucleus of a strong Protestant community. The Brethren’s estab- 
lishment is by far the largest, and is situated in a poor district of Gracia, 
and, having a hospital connected with it, is likely to maintain its ground. 


M. Empaytaz, of the Free Church of the Canton of Vaud, has laboured 
in Barcelona for some years, and has gathered around hima small but 


earnest working Church of 40 members. His chapel and school are in 


a busy street opening out of the great promenade, the Rambla, which 
runs through the city; but they are not conspicuous buildings, and 
have, moreover, most horrible surroundings, but with all these disadvan- 
tages, there is a congregation of 80 or 100 people and a school of 300 
children. 

These few details and observations will show that, in spite of the 
fearful ignorance and corruption reigning in Spain, and after only eight 
years of labour, God’s Word has taken root in many places and from one 
end of the country to the other. The great and, perhaps we should say, 


foolish expectations raised by the sudden opening of the land, and by 
the crowds that at first gathered to hear the preachers, have not been 


realised. Mistakes, too, have been made in pressing forward with 
undue haste the organisation of Churches, and some men, of whom 
much was expected, have proved themselves unworthy. Nevertheless, 
we can point with thankfulness to the gatherings of humble Christian 
people that have been formed, and to the schools where so many 
children are taught to read the Word of God and _ instructed 
in its elementary truths. Enough has been accompiished to encourage 
hope for the future. The pressing need of the moment is not more 
liberty. The eleventh article of the Constitution just accepted by the 
Cortes is far from satisfactory, but if interpreted liberally it will leave 
room for the prosecution of much useful work. What is wanted is an 
additional staff of agents—Spaniards—filled with a sense of their 
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country’s shame, and fitted of God to proclaim the only way of deliver- 
ance. The foreign labourers are diligent and devoted, but their chief 
work must naturally be to superintend the various missions rather than 
themselves to preach. ‘The native pastors and evangelists are working 
with laudable zeal, and some of them are men of considerable power, but 
their numbers are insufficient. Let our prayer be that men may at once 
be raised up to occupy places where small companies of people are to 
be found having no pastor to care for their spiritual necessities. There 
are, doubtless, many such up and down the land, while in the large 
towns there is great need of more evangelists. Politically and socially, 
Spain seems hopelessly lost. Its day of grace, however, is not past. 
Let us do our part in promoting among that once great and illustrious 
people the redemption that is in Christ Jesus—the only remedy for 
lost peoples as for lost souls. R. S. A. 


— Of eer! eo 


Watts In His DEALINGS WITH THE PSALMS. 


O competent critic tolerably well acquainted with the principal 
renderings of the Psalms into English verse, will hesitate, I 
think, to acknowledge the supremacy of the version of Watts, both as a 
contribution to the service of song in the assembly, and as a spring of 
solace, exaltation, and enjoyment to the solitary soul. Not one of his 
foregoers and aftercomers, not Sternhold and Hopkins, not Sir Philip 
Sidney and his sister, not Sandys, not Wither, not Milton, not Rouse, 
not Patrick, not ‘Tate and Brady, not Merrick, not Montgomery, has 
dealt so happily with the Psalms as he, has converted so many of them 
into sweet, potent and popular strains—strains which have glorified the 
worship of the sanctuary, or which have so dwelt in the hearts and 
on the lips. of suffering, mourning, trembling, hoping, aspiring, rejoicing 
Christians, strains such as— 
‘Lord! in the morning Thou shalt bear.” — ‘* My God, my everlasting Hope.” 
** Lord ! Thou wilt hearme whenI pray.” ** My Saviour, my Almighty Friend.” 
**Lord! I am Thine; but Thou wilt ‘Great God, whose universal sway.” 
prove.” ‘* Jesus shall reign where’er the sun.” 
‘*The heavens declare Thy glory, Lord.” | ‘*God, my supporter and my hope.” 
‘* Behold tbe morning sun.” ‘* Let children hear the mighty deeds.” 
** High in the heavens, eternal God.” ‘* Lord of the worlds above.” 
** Show pity, Lord, O Lord forgive.” ‘* How pleasant how divinely fair.” 
‘*O Thou who hear’st when sinners cry.” ‘* Our God, our help in ages past.” 
** When overwhelmed with grief.” “* Sweet is the work, my God, my King.” 
‘* My spirit looks to God alone.” ‘*He reigns, the Lord, the Saviour 
‘**Early, my God, without delay.” reigns.” 
‘*Great God, indulge my humble claim.”’ _—_‘‘ Joy to the world! the Lord is come.” 
‘Shine, mighty God, on Britain shine.” ‘* What shall I render to my God.” 
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‘* This is the day the Lord hath made.” ‘* Give to our God immortal praise.” 
‘*Thou art my portion, O my God.” ‘‘With all my powers of heart and tongue.’ 
‘* My soul lies cleaving to the dust.” ‘* Lord! Thou has searched and seen me 
‘*O that the Lord would guide my ways.” through.” 
‘* Up to the hills I lift my eyes.” ‘*Long as I live, I’ll bless Thy name.” 
‘* How pleased and blest was I.” ‘*My God, my King, Thy various praise.” 
‘“When God revealed His gracious ‘I'll praise my Maker with my breath.” 
name.” ‘In God’s own House pronounce His 
‘* Blest are the sons of peace.” praise.” 


These strains possess the same excellences which appear in the 
hymns and spiritual songs of Watts, the same command of happy 
diction and melodious numbers. They delight us with the same sweet, 
strong, simple English, the same charming flow, the same lively ring. 
The qualities which made Watts the chief of English hymn-writers 
helped to make him the most successful dealer with the Psalms. But 
he also owes his success, in no small measure, to the wisdom which led 
him to imitate rather than to translate the Psalms. He did not seek 
to reproduce the entire original—substance, sense, thought, figures, and 
diction—as exactly as the laws of the English language and the exigencies 
of English verse allowed. He borrowed the thoughts and imagery 
of the Psalms to set forth other circumstances and illustrate other 
subjects. He produced an imitation. Watts did for David and Asaph 
what Pope, a little later, did for Horace, and what Johnson, a little 
later still, did for Juvenal. As Pope applied to the men and things of 
the Georgian era the descriptions, reflections, and imagery wherewith 
Horace portrayed the men and things of the Augustan age ; as Johnson 
transferred to the London of George II. the rebuke and disparagement 
lavished by Juvenal upon the Rome of Domitian ; in like manner Watts 
set forth the Christian worship and Christian life of his own age 
in terms descriptive of Hebrew life and Hebrew worship in the days 
of David and Hezekiah, in the time preceding and following the 
captivity in Babylon. 

In his preface he states his design ‘‘to accommodate the Book of 
Psalms to Christian worship; and in order to this, it is necessary to 
divest David, Asaph, &c., of every other character but that of a 
psalmist and a saint, and to make them always speak the common sense 
and language of a Christian.” He goes on to unfold and particularise 
his imitation: ‘‘ Where the Psalmist uses sharp invectives against his 
personal enemies, I have endeavoured to turn the edge of them against 
our spiritual adversaries, sin, Satan, and temptation. . . . Where he 
talks of sacrificing goats or bullocks, I rather choose to mention the 
sacrifice of Christ, the Lamb of God. Where he attends the Ark with 
triumph into Zion, I sing the ascension of my Saviour into heaven, or 
His presence in His Church on earth. Where he promises abundance 
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of wealth, honour, and long life, I have changed some of these typical 
blessings for grace, glory and life eternal, which are brought to light by 
the Gospel, and promised in the New Testament.” 

He might have given other particulars. Where scorn is cast upon idols 
and idolatry, he casts scorn upon Romish image-worship. Where the 
victory of Israel over her enemies is celebrated, he sets forth the 
triumph of Britain over Rome andSpain. Where the hand of God is 
recognised in the revolutions of States, in the pulling down and setting 
up of kings, he rejoices to acknowledge the Divine hand in the English 
Revolution and the Protestant Succession. 

Great was the wisdom of Watts in choosing to imitate rather than to 
translate the Psalms, and fully has it been justified by the production of 
the only version of them which has largely enriched Christian worship, or 
exceedingly gladdened and exalted Christian life. It is, in truth, im- 
possible faithfully to translate the Psalms into potent, attractive, and 
abiding English hymns. The task has been repeatedly attempted, and 
by men of every degree of capacity, from the highest genius to the 
deepest dulness. Failure has attended every attempt. Genius and 
dulness have alike laboured in vain. Milton has not been much more 
successful than Sternhold and Hopkins. He wrote most of his versions 


in the fulness of his powers (1648—1653). But his mighty genius was 
“cabined, cribbed, confined,” in the bootless endeavour literally to 
render the Psalms. Here and there we find a stately stanza; but not 
one of his Psalms can be accounted a noble and beautiful hymn. If we 
compare one of his happiest attempts, his version of Psalm 84, 
beginning— 


** How lovely are Thy dwellings fair,” 
with that of Watts, beginning— 


‘* How pleasant, how divinely fair, 
O Lord of Hosts, Thy dwellings are !” 
we shall at once be struck by the superiority of the imitation to the 
translation, though the translator was the mightiest of poets, while the 
imitator was in comparison only a small versifier. 

The wisdom of Watts in preferring imitation to translation has been 
justified by the production of many admirable divine songs. It is not, 
however, on the merits of these divine songs that I would now dwell. 
I seek to set forth the excellence of his version of the Psalms as an 
imitation, and to claim for it on that ground alone no mean place in 
English literature. The excellence of an imitation lies in the closeness, 
skill, and felicity wherewith the thoughts, figures, and diction of the 
original are adapted to the setting forth of other matters and different 
circumstances. The process is by no means an easy one. The 
thoughts, the images, and, as far as the language will allow, the expres- 
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sions, of the original must be retained. But this is not enough. Their 
appropriation to other purposes must be skilfully, happily, and melo- 
diously effected. Watts well knew wherein lay the goodness of an 
imitation. He hada vigorous and richly-cultivated mind. His reading 
was large and his taste was good. He was a scholar and a critic, as 
well as a master of sweet, strong, simple melodious English. His 
version of the Psalms frequently exhibits all the excellence of an 
imitation in their highest degree, and may rank with the best imitations 


in the language. Pope has not dealt more happily with Horace, 
Johnson has not dealt more happily with Juvenal, than has Watts with 
many of the Psalms. A comparison of a few of his imitations with the 
Psalms to which they are related will fully vindicate this praise. 

Psalm 45 is exquisitely imitated throughout. The glory and the 
marriage of Solomon happily rise into the glory of Christ, and His 
union with His Church. To set the whole psalm beside the whole 
imitation would require too much space. I have room only for a few 


verses: 


My heart is inditing a good matter; I 
speak of the things which I have made 
concerning the King, 


Thouart fairer than the children of men: 
grace is poured into thy lips ; therefore 
God hath blessed thee for ever. 


All thy garments smell of myrrh, and 
aloes, and cassia... Kings’ daughters 
are among thine honourable women : upon 
thy right hand did stand the queen in 
gold of Ophir. . . . The rich among the 
people shall intreat thy favour . . . The 
King’s daughter is all glorious within: her 
clothing is of wrought gold. 


Hearken, O daughter, and consider ; 
++. forget also thine own people, and thy 
father’s house. 


So shall the King greatly desire thy 
beauty ; for He is thy Lord, and worship 
thou Him. 


With gladness and rejoicing shall they 
be brought: they shall enter into the ° 
King’s palace. Instead of thy fathers shall 
be thy children, whom thou mayest make 
princes in all the earth. 


Now be my heart inspired to sing 

The glories of my Saviour King, 

Jesus the Lord! how heavenly fair 
His form! how bright His beauties are! 


O’er all the sons of human race 

He shines with a superior grace ; 
Love from His lips divinely flows, 
And blessings all His state compose. 


The King ot saints, how fair His face, 
Adorned with majesty and grace ; 

He comes with blessings from above, 
And wins the nations to His love, 


On His right hand our eyes behold 
The queen, arrayed in purest gold. 
The world admires her heavenly dress, 
Her robe of joy and righteousness. 


He forms her beauties like His own, 
He calls and seats her near His throne; 
Fair stranger, let thy heart forget 

The idols of thy native state. 


So shall the King the more rejoice 
In thee, the favourite of His choice ; 
He must be loved and yet adored, 
For He’s thy maker and thy Lord. 


O happy hour when thou shalt rise 
To His fair palace in the skies ; 
And all thy sons, a numerous train, 
Each like a prince in glory reign, 
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Psalm 63 has fared especially well at the hands of Watts, and has fitly 
tasked and richly manifested his imitative cunning. It is hard to say in 
which of his three versions, in long, common, and short metre, its sweet- 
ness and intensity most exquisitely re-appear. How happily is its 
opening utterance rendered in his short metre version ! 


O God! Thou art my God; early will 
I seek Thee. 


My God, permit my tongue 
This joy, to call Thee mine ; 

And let my early cries prevail 
To taste Thy love divine. 


How nobly is it expanded in the long metre version : 


“*Great God, indulge my humble claim ! 
Thou art my hope, my joy, my rest ; 
The glories that compose Thy name, 
Stand all engaged to make me blest.” 


How excellently is much of the glory of the Psalm represented in his 


common-metre version ! 


My soul thirsteth for Thee... . To 
see Thy power and Thy glory,so as I have 
seen them in the sanctuary. 


My soul shall be satisfied as with 
marrow and fatness; and my mouth shall 
praise Thee with joyful lips. 


Because Thy loving kindness is better 
than life, my lips shall praise Thee. 


My soul followeth hard after Thee : 
Thy right hand upholdeth me. 


But those that seek my soul, to destroy 
it, shall go into the lower parts of the 
earth. 


I’ve seen Thy glory and Thy power 
Through all Thy temple shine ; 
My God, repeat that heavenly hour, 
That vision so divine ! 

Not all the blessings of a feast 
Can please my soul so well 

As when Thy richer grace I taste, 
And in Thy presence dwell, 


Not life itself, with all her joys, 
Can my best passions move, 

Or raise so high my cheerful voice, 
As Thy forgiving love. 


My spirit labours up Thine hill, 
And climbs the heavenly road ; 
3ut Thy right hand upholds me still 

While I pursue my God. 


But the destroyers of my peace 
Shall fret and rage in vain ; 
The tempter shall for ever cease, 

And all my sins be slain. 


Psalm 67 has been shaped by Watts with excceding skill and felicity 
into a very noble national hymn, wherein all the good things besought 
for Israel are invoked in heightened measure upon Britain. Every 
thought of the original is faithfully represented in the imitation : 


God be merciful unto us, and bless us; 
and cause His face to shine upon us, 


Shine, mighty God, on Britain shine, 
With beams of heavenly grace ; 

Reveal Thy power through all our coasts, 
And show Thy smiling face. 
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That Thy way may be known upon 
earth, Thy saving health among all na- 
tions. 


Let the people praise Thee, O Lord ; 
let all the people praise Thee. O let the 
nations rejoice and be glad. 


Thou shalt judge the people righteously, 
and govern the nations upon earth, 


Then shall the earth yield her increase; 
and God, even our own God, shall bless 
us. 


God shall bless us ; and all the ends of 
the earth shall fear Him. 


When shall Thy name from shoré to shore, 
Sound all the earth abroad, 

And distant nations know and love 
Their Saviour and their God ? 


Sing to the Lord, ye distant lands ! 
Sing loud with solemn voice ! 

While British tongues exalt His praise, 
And British hearts rejoice. 


He the great Lord, the sovereign Judge, 
That sits enthroned above, 

Wisely commands the world He made 
In justice and in love. 


Earth shall obey her Maker’s will 
And yield a full increase ; 

Our God will bless His chosen Isle 
With fruitfulness 4nd peace. 


God, the Redeemer, scatters round 
His choicest favours here ; 

While the Creation’s utmost bound 
Shall see, adore, and fear. 


The second verse of this glorious hymn, derived not from the Psalmist, 
but from the prophet Zachariah, is too striking to be omitted : 


‘* Amidst our isle exalted high 
Do Thou, our glory, stand, 
And like a wall of guardian fire, 
Surround the favourite land !” 


Upon no Psalm has Watts more successfully essayed his imitative art 
than upon Psalm 71 ; from none has he drawn livelier or sweeter songs. 
Each of the three hymns into which he has distributed this Psalm is a 
masterpiece. Witness this noble strain in honour of Christ : 


My mouth shall shew forth Thy right- 
eousness and Thy salvation all the day ; 
for I know not the numbers thereof. 


1 will hope continually, and will yet 
praise Thee more and more. 


I will go in the strength of the Lord 
God. 


I will make mention of Thy righteous- 
ness, even of Thine only. 


My Saviour, my Almighty Friend ! 
When [ begin Thy praise, 

Where will the growing numbers end, 
The numbers of Thy grace ? 


Thou art my everlasting trust ; 
Thy goodness I adore ; 
And since I knew Thy graces first, 
I speak Thy glories more. 
My feet shall travel all the length 
Of the celestial road, 
And march with courage in Thy strength 


To meet my Father God. 


When I am filled with sore distress 


For some surprising sin, 
I'll plead Thy perfect righteousness, 
And mention none but Thine, 
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My lips shall greatly rejoice when I 
sing unto Thee; and my soul, which Thou 
hast redeemed. 


My tongue also shall talk of Thy right- 
eousness all the day long, for they are 
confounded, for they are brought unto 
shame that seek my hurt. 


I will also praise Thee with the psaltery, 
even Thy truth, O my God: unto Thee 
will I sing upon the harp. 
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How will my lips rejoice to tell 
The victories of my King ! 

My soul, redeemed from death and hell, 
Shall Thy salvation sing. 


My tongue shall all the day proclaim 
My Saviour and my God, 

His death has brought my foes to shame 
And drowned them in His blood. 


Awake, awake, my tuneful powers ! 
With this delightful song 

I'll entertain the darkest hours, 
Nor think the season long. 


Not less happily has Watts wrought upon Psalm 84. It has yielded 


to his skilful handling two very noble strains—‘‘ How pleasant, how 
divinely fair,” and “Lord of the worlds above’’—strains than which 
none have more gladdened and uplifted the hearts of Christian worship- 
pers. Itis very difficult to say which of the two is the happier imitation 
or the loftier song. On the whole, the former strikes me as the more 
consummate utterance ; it has a remarkable fulness, richness, and 


majesty, and yields a very noble expansion of the original : 


How amiable are Thy tabernacles, O 
Lord of hosts! My soul longeth, yea, 
even fainteth for the courts of the Lord : 
my heart and my flesh crieth out for the 
living God. 


Blessed are they that dwell in Thy 
house : they will still be praising Thee. 


Blessed is the man whose strength is in 
Thee. 


They go from strength to strength, 
every one of them in Sion appearcth 
before God. 


How pleasant, how divinely fair, ? 
O Lord of Hosts, Thy dwellings are ! 
With long desire my spirit faints 

To meet the assemblies of Thy saints. 


My flesh would rest in Thine abode ; 
My panting heart cries out for God. 
My God! my King ! why should I be 
So far from all my joys and Thee ? 


Blest are the saints who sit on high 
Around Thy throne of majesty ; 

Thy brightest glories shine above, 
And all their work is praise and love. 


Blest are the souls that find a place 
Within the temple of Thy grace ; 

There they behold thy gentler rays, 

And seek Thy face and learn Thy praise. 


Blest are the men whose hearts are set 
To find the way to Sion’s gate ; 

God is their strength,and through the road 
They lean upon their helper, God. 


Cheerful they walk with growing strength 
‘Till all shall meet in heaven at length ; 
Till all before Thy face appear 

And join in nobler worship there. 


The abruptness and obscurity of Psalm 87 are very happily filled up 
and illumined in the version of Watts.. He both translates and imitates 
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verse 2, and imitates it with curious felicity, most happily appropriating 
the Hebrew idea to express the Christian reality : 


His foundation is in the holy mountains. 
The Lord loveth the gates of Sion more 
than all the dwellings of Jacob. 


God in His earthly temple lays 
Foundations for His heavenly praise ; 
He likes the tents of Jacob well, 

But still in Sion loves to dwell. 


His mercy visits every house, 

That pay their night and morning vows ; 
But makes a more delightful stay 

Where Churches meet to praise and pray. 


Watts has put forth the fulness of his imitative skill upon Psalm 92, 
has won from it the loveliest and the loftiest of all Lord’s-day hymns. 
What divine song has inspired so many assemblies, has yielded such 


lively delight to so many souls as— 


It is a good thing to give thanks to the 
Lord, and to sing praises unto Thy name, 
O Most High ; to shew forth Thy loving 
kindnessin the morning, and Thy faithful- 
ness every night. 


» upon the harp with a solemn 
sound. 


For Thou, Lord, hast made me glad 
through Thy work : I will triumph in 
the works of Thy hands. O Lord, how 
greatare Thy works! Thy thoughts are 
very deep. 


A brutish man knoweth not; neither 
doth a fool understand this. When the 
wicked spring as the grass, and all the 
workers of iniquity do flourish ; it is that 
they shall be destroyed for ever. 


But my horn shalt Thou exalt like the 
horn of an unicorn. I shall be anointed 
with fresh oil. 


For, lo, Thine enemies, O Lord, Thine 
enemies shall perish ; all the workers of 
iniquity shall be scattered. 


Mine eye also shall see my desire on 
my enemies, and mine ears shall hear my 
desire on the wicked that rise up against 
me. 


Sweet is the work, my God, my King, 
To praise Thy name, give thanks and sing, 
To show Thy love by morning light, 
And talk of all Thy truth at night. 


Sweet is the day of sacred rest ; 

No mortal care shall seize my breast ; 
O may my heart in tune be found, 
Like David’s harp of solemn sound. 


My heart shall triumph in my Lord, 

And bless His works and bless His word; 
Thy works of grace, how bright they shine! 
How deep Thy counsels ! how divine ! 


Fools never raise their thoughts so high ; 
Like brutes they live—like brutes they die; 
Like grass they flourish, till Thy breath 
Blast them in everlasting death. 


But I shall share a glorious part 

When grace has well refined my heart, 
And fresh supplies of joy are shed 
Like holy oil to cheer my head. 

Sin, my worst enemy before, 

Shall vex my eyes and ears no more ; 
My inward foes shall all be slain 

Nor Satan break my peace again. 


Then shall I see and hear and know 
All I desired or wished below > 
And every power find sweet employ 
In that eternal world of joy. 


It is hard to overpraise the sweetness of the song or the exquisiteness 
of the imitation, the exceeding felicity with which the Psalmist's 
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personal enemies are converted into our spiritual foes, and his delight in 
their overthrow is advanced into the highest and holiest joy whereof 


the Christian soul is capable. 


Sing unto the Lord a new song ; sing 
unto the Lord all the earth. 


Say among the heathen that the Lord 
reigneth: the world also shall be esta- 
blished that it shall not be moved: He 
shall judge the people righteously. 


Let the heavens rejoice, and let the 
earth be glad. ... let the field be 
joyful. 


Psalm 117 is felicitously expanded ; 


Praise the Lord, all ye nations: praise 


Him, all ye people. 


For His merciful kindness is great 
toward us: and the truth of the Lord 
endureth for ever. Praise ye the Lord, 


Psalm 96 is very happily Christianised : 


Sing to the Lord, ye distant lands, 
Ye tribes of every tongue ; 

His new-discovered grace demands 
A new and nobler song. 


Say to the nations, Jesus reigns, 
God’s own Almighty Son; 

His power the sinking world sustains 
And grace surrounds His throne. 


Let Heaven proclaim the joyful day ! 


Joy through the earth be seen ! 
Let cities shine in bright array, 
And fields in cheerful green, 


From all that dwell below the skies 
Let the Creator’s praise arise ; 
Let the Redeemer’s name be sung 


Through every land, by every tongue, 


Eternal are Thy mercies, Lord ; 
Eternal truth attends Thy word ; 


Thy praise shall sound from shore to shore 


Till suns shall rise and set no more, 





In his imitation of Psalm 126, Watts has, perhaps, produced his 
masterpiece ; has combined the most exact fidelity to every thought, 
figure, and expression of the original with the fullest and happiest 
appropriation of every thought, figure, and expression to a somewhat 


different service: 


When the Lord turned again the cap- 
tivity of Sion, we were like them that 
dream. 


Then was our mouth filled with laugh- 
ter, and our tongue with singing: then 
said they among the heathen, The Lord 
hath done great things for them, 


The Lord hath done great things for us; 
whereof we are glad, 


When God revealed His gracious name 
And changed my mournful state, 

My rapture seemed a pleasing dream, 
The grace appeared so great. 


The world beheld the glorious change, 
And did Thy hand confess ; 

My tongue broke out in unknown strains, 
And sang surprising grace. 


‘*Great is the work,” my neighbours 
And owned the power divine; [cried, 

‘* Great is the work,” my heart replied, 
‘* And be the glory Thine!” 


This famous and familiar strain, so lively an expression of spiritual 
joy, so often on the lips of thankful and rejoicing believers, so potent as 
a hymn, is not less consummate as an imitation. 


The whole experience 
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of the nation is reproduced in the Christian. 
the national deliverance is aroused by the individual conversion. 
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Every feeling inspired by 
The 


joy and wonder of restored Israel are faithfully re-echoed by the regene- 


rate soul. 


In Psalm 132, the circumstances and joys of Hebrew worship are 
happily uplifted into the duties and delights of Christian worship : 


Arise, O Lord, into Thy rest ; Thou and 
the ark of Thy strength. Let Thy priests 
be clothed with righteousness ; and let 
Thy saints shout for joy. 


The Lord hath sworn in truth unto 
David ; He will not turn from it ; of the 
fruit of thy body will I set on Thy throne. 

... There will I make the horn of 
David to bud: I have ordained a lamp 
for mine Anointed. His enemies will I 
clothe with shame: but upon Himself 
shall His crown flourish. 


Arise, O king of grace, arise 
And enter to Thy rest ! 
Lo! Thy Church waits with longing eyes 
Thus to be owned and blessed. 
Enter with all Thy glorious train, 
Thy Spirit and Thy Word; 
All that the Ark did once contain 
Could no such grace afford. 


Here let the Son of David reign, 
Let God’s Anointed shine. 

Justice and truth His court maintain 
With love and power divine. 

Ifere let Him hold a lasting throne : 
And as His kingdom grows, 

Fresh honours shall adorn His crown 
And shame confound His foes. 


With even superior skill and felicity are certain accessories of Jewish 
worship appropriated and transcended in the opening of Psalm 138 : 


I will praise Thee with my whole heart: 
before the gods will I sing praise unto 
Thee. I will worship toward Thy holy 


temple. 


With all my powers of heart and tongue, 
I'll praise my Maker in my song! 
Angels shall hear the notes I raise, 
Approve the song, and join the praise. 


Angels that make Thy Church their care, 
Shall witness my devotion there ; 

While holy zeal directs my eyes 

To Thy fair temple in the skies. 


Never has the imitative skill of Watts compassed a more exquisite 
achievement than this conversion of “gods” into ‘angels,’ and this 
exaltation of the earthly into the heavenly temple. 

How sweetly is the tender and intense opening of Psalm 145 expanded 


and glorified : 


I will extol Thee, my God,O King, and 
I will bless Thy name for ever and ever. 


Every day will I bless Thee; and I 
will praise Thy name for ever and ever. 


F 


My God! my King! Thy various praise 
Shall fill the remnant of my days ; 

Thy grace employ my humble tongue 
Till death and glory raise the song. 


The wings of every hour shall bear 

Some thankful tribute to Thine ear ; 

And every setting sun shall see 

New works of duty done for Thee. 
F 
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Not less delightful is the expansion, not less lofty the exaltation which 
he bestows upon the aspiration which introduces Psalm 146 : 


Praise ye the Lord. Praise the Lord, Praise ye the Lord ! my heart shall join 
O my soul, While I live will I praise the In work so pleasant, so divine, 
Lord. Now while the flesh is mine abode, 
And when my soul ascends to God. 


I will sing praises unto my God while Praise shall employ my noblest powers 
I have any being. While immortality endures. 
My days of praise shall ne’er be past 
While life and thought and being last. 


The other version, too, has a full sweep and a deep ring: 


‘* T’ll praise Him, while He lends me breath ; 
And when my voice is lost in death, 
Praise shall employ my nobler powers ; 
My days of praise shall ne’er be past, 
While life and thought and being last, 
Or immortality endures.” 


The last of the Psalms is certainly not least happily handled by Watts. 
His treatment of it has a peculiar felicity. It is impossible to imagine a 


subtler, yet a sweeter, a more exact, yet a more ennobling imitation : 


Praise God in His sanctuary: praise In God’s own house pronounce His praise, 
Him in the firmament of His power. His grace He there reveals : 
To heaven your joy and wonder raise, 
For there His glory dwells. 
Praise Him for His mighty acts: praise Let all your sacred passions move 
Him according to His excellent greatness. While you rehearse His deeds ; 
But the great work of saving love j 
Your highest praise exceeds. 
Let every thing that hath breath praise All that have motion, life, and breath, 
the Lord, Proclaim your Maker blest ! 


Yet when my voice expires in death, 
My soul shall praise Him best. 


This short but exquisite strain, familiar and delightful to some among 


us when we could only lisp, more and more commends itself to our 
widening and deepening apprehension. Well and worthily does it close 
the imitation of the Psalms. 

As my main object in this paper is to display the excellence of Watt's 
version as an imitation, I have produced those strains in which his imita- 
tive skill is most conspicuous, in which the appropriation of thought and 
imagery to somewhat different matters is most signal and striking. This 
merit least distinguishes his versions of those Psalms where the Israelite 
is least present, where the praise is most general, as in Psalms 19, 33, 
103, 104, 148, &c., or where the relations of the soul to God are most 
immediate, as in Psalms 23, 39, 62, 119, 139, &c. 
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Many of these Psalms fare no less happily at the hands of Watts 
than those which more directly task his imitative power. With no 
Psalm has he dealt more felicitously than with Psalm 119. This 
peculiar strain is made up of ejaculations, consists of isolated aspirations, 
resolutions, and complaints. Its twenty-two divisions are not very clearly 
distinguished from one another in matter; the same or like thoughts 
and expressions reappear in almost all of them. The Psalm exhibits 
the divine life in its various moods, of lively hope and humble fear, of 
tender despondency, lowly longing, deep dejection, ardent aspiration, 
unbounded trust and overflowing joy, as affected by infirmities and 
corruptions within, by trouble and enmity without, as uplifted by the 
strength, as brightened by the smile of God. The soul sighs and soars, 
trembles, complains, aspires, resolves, rejoices. But these various 
moods are not set forth distinctly and apart ; they are thrown together 
throughout. While the whole Psalm expresses the whole life of the 
soul, its separate portions do not present separate aspects of that life. 

In his version Watts aspires, and most successfully aspires, to accom- 
plish this ; to furnish each distinct aspect of the divine life with a distinct 
utterance. With exceeding pains he has gathered together from every 
part the ejaculations most akin to each other, and with consummate 
art has welded them together into exquisite strains: complaint, aspira- 
tion, despondency, assurance, dejection, resolution, and rapture, has 
each its own appropriate hymn. The afflicted saint sighs forth— 

“*My God! consider my distress.” 
The saint, bettered by affliction and thankful for sorrow, exclaims— 

‘* Father! I bless Thy gentle hand.” 
The Christian, conscious of infirmity and corruption, yet assured of the 
Divine help, thus utters himself— 


*« My soul lies cleaving to the dust, 
Lord, give me life divine.” 


The heart, enamoured of the Word, exclaims— 
**O how I love Thy holy law.” 
The lowly, obedient soul thus professes its devotion— 


** Behold Thy waiting servant, Lord, 
Devoted to Thy fear.” 


The aspiring soul thus breathes after holiness— 


‘*O that the Lord would guide my ways, 
To keep His statutes still.” 


The soul, rejoicing in the possession of God, cries out— 


** Thou art my portion, O my God.” 
FF 2 
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The inquiring spirit thus addresses the Source of all Wisdom— 


‘« Thy mercies fill the earth, O Lord ; 
How good Thy works appear ! 
Open mine eyes to read Thy word, 
And see Thy wonders there.” 


Most of the eighteen hymns which Watts has drawn from this Psalm 
combine singular faithfulness to its intense spirit with great beauty and 
felicity of diction. I do not say that the one which I am about to 


quote is the best, but it is a lofty strain : 


My soul cleaveth unto the dust ; 
quicken Thou me according to Thy word. 
Sa: Turn away’ mine eyes from be- 
holding vanity. 


Quicken Thou me in Thy way. 


I am afflicted very much: quicken me, 
O Lord, according unto Thy word. 


Great are Thy tender mercies, O Lord ; 
quicken Thou me in Thy righteousness, 


Consider how I love Thy precepts ; 
quicken me, O Lord, according to Thy 
lovingkindness, 


I will never forget Thy precepts; for 


with them Thou hast quickened me. 


My soul lies cleaving to the dust. 
Lord, give me life divine ! 

From vain desires and every lust 
Turn off these eyes of mine. 


I need the influence of Thy grace 
To speed me in Thy way, 

Lest I should loiter in the race, 
Or turn my feet astray. 


When sore afflictions press me down, 
I need Thy quickening power ; 

Thy word that I have rested on 
Shall help my heaviest hour. 


Are not Thy mercies sovereign still, 
And Thou a faithful God ? 

Wilt Thou not grant me warmer zeal, 
To run the heavenly road ? 


Does not my heart Thy precepts love, 
And long to see Thy face ? 

And yet how slow my spirits move 
Without enlivening grace! 


Then shall I love Thy gospel more, 
And ne’er forget Thy word, 


When I have felt its quickening power, 
To draw me near the Lord, 


The imitation of the Psalms is the work of an accomplished scholar, 
a lively patriot, a fervent Christian, and a sacred poet of no mean 
power. The production of a good imitation is quite beyond the reach 
of an ignorant and uncultivated man, however large and vigorous his 
natural powers may be. Success in such a business demands much in- 
tellectual cultivation, as well as many valuable mental endowments. This 
cultivation and these endowments were amply possessed by Watts. He 
brought to the task a good knowledge of the Hebrew language, and a 
great mastery of the English language. Not unfrequently he is more 
faithful to the original than our Authorised Version, as in verse 1 of 
Psalm 91, where the Hebrew verb translated “abide,” expresses, I 
believe, rest by night, as Watts renders it ; 
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He that dwelleth in the secret place of He that hath made his refuge God, 
the Most High shall abide beneath the Shall find a most secure abode, 
shadow of the Almighty. Shall walk all day beneath His shade, 


And there at night shall rest his head. 


Of course the dealings of Watts with all the Psalms are not equally 
happy. His imitation has its weak places, its inferior passages. But 
after all shortcomings it remains a very noble performance, must be 
pronounced a true work of art, and worthy of a high place among 
English masterpieces. Englishmen have no less reason to be proud of 
it than have Christians to be glad of it. It is an intensely national 
work, steeped all over in patriotic feeling. Throughout his imitation 
Watts remembers that he is a Briton writing for Britons. Not merely 
does he turn the Psalms into English verse, he transforms those Hebrew 
melodies into true English strains. He puts Britain into the place of 
Israel. Where the Psalmists rejoiced in the glory and privileges of their 
nation, he rejoices in the spiritual precedency of his own. He appro- 
priates to the great events of English history the thankful strains in- 
spired by the great events of Jewish history. A British heart beats, a 
British voice sings throughout : 

‘* Shine, mighty God, on Britain shine !” 
‘* O Britain, praise thy mighty God !” 
** Let Britain round her shores proclaim 

The sound and honour of Thy name !” 
‘* The British Isles shall send the noise 

Across the ocean to the shore.” 


“ The heathens know Thy glory, Lord, 
The wondering nations read Thy word. 


In Britain is Jehovah known !” 


** To all the Isle His laws are shown, 
His Gospel through the nation known : 
IIe hath not thus revealed His word 
To every land. Praise ye the Lord!” 


I have dwelt more earnestly upon the excellence of Watts’s version 
as an imitation, and am more resolute in vindicating for the work no 
petty place in English literature, because of the unworthy and most 
inadequate estimate of him current among self-styled critics and persons 
of culture. His reputation has suffered from that condescension of 
genius and learning which Johnson so admired. ‘he extraordinary 
popularity and deep impression of his “ Hymns for Children” have 
brought out into undue prominence the gladdener and entertainer of 
childhood, have obscured the scholar, the metaphysician, the great sacred 
poet. The first among English hymn-writers, first in time as in worth, 
at once the creator and the mightiest master of the hymn, the most 
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successful handler of the Psalms, has a right to no mean rank among 
English poets—to a far higher rank than many minstrels of much repute, 
such as Donne and Crashaw, Carew, Herrick and Suckling, Prior, Par- 
nell, Lyttelton and Shenstone. His best hymns are productions of true 
genius. His imitation of the Psalms is a true work of art, not less feli- 
citous in its happiest portions than Pope’s imitation of Horace, and 
Johnson’s imitation of Juvenal. 

But if so-called critics and men of culture have failed to estimate Watts 
aright, the Christian people of England and America have given him a 
meet welcome, have holden him in due honour. He has dwelt in the 
hearts and on the lips of the English race as none besides the greatest 
poets have dwelt ; he has done a greater and deeper work than even 
the greatest poets have done. Souls innumerable have lived on his 
strains, have drawn therefrom food and rest, strength and gladness. His 
“* Hymns and Spiritual Songs” have furnished most of these life-giving 
strains : the deepest and truest, the liveliest and loftiest, the most dearly 
holden and widely blessed of his divine compositions are to be found 
among them. But his imitation of the Psalms has contributed many 
of these precious and potent songs ; some of his Psalms have accom- 
plished a great work, and can boast of a noble history ; are encompassed 
by a glorious train of sacred associations and blessed memories. Who 
can reckon the broken and contrite hearts that have sent up their sor- 
row and shame, their trembling hope, and their cry for help in these 
words of Watts— 

‘* Show pity, Lord! O Lord, forgive ! 
Let a repenting rebel live ! 
Are not Thy mercies large and free ? 
May not a sinner trust in Thee ?” 
How many a new-born soul has thanked him for the utterance of its 
joy and wonder— 
** When God revealed His gracious Name, 
and changed my mournful state, 


My rapture seemed a pleasing dream, 
The grace appeared so great.” 


Who can tell of the fulness of delight wherewith generations of wor- 
shippers have uttered their enjoyment of the Lord’s-day, as they have 
taken upon their lips the immortal strain >— 


‘* Sweet is the work, my God, my King, 
To praise Thy Name, give thanks and sing ; 
To show Thy love by morning light, 
And talk of all Thy truth at night.” 


What a stream of Christian aspiration has swollen high in the hymn— 
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‘¢ Jesus shall reign where’er the sun 
Does his successive journeys run ; 
His kingdom stretch from shore to shore, 
Till moons shall wax and wane no more.” 

In our lively sense of the power and beauty of these divine songs, we 
must not forget their excellence as imitations ; nor should our gratitude 
to Watts, as the benefactor of our souls and the gladdener of our lives, 
hide from us the transcendent skill and felicity of his dealings with 
the Psalms. Tuomas H. GILL, 


“ PoxriticaL DIsseNntTeR.” 


T is, we believe, admitted as an axiom in certain highly respectable 
circles of society, that it is a very dreadful thing for anyone to be 
“a Political Dissenter.” To be a Dissenter of any sort is to be in a 
deplorable condition ; to be a ‘“ Political Dissenter” is to be guilty of 
“a superfluity of naughtiness.” Yet when we come to analyse the 
expression, and especially when we remember by whom it is commonly 
uttered, the severity of the charge appears somewhat to diminish. For 
whether ‘‘ Dissent” is a sin at all, must necessarily depend absolutely 
upon what it is that we dissent from. If we dissent in order to “ protest ” 
against the crimes and the follies of Popery, we may accept the name 
of Protest-ants—Protestants—without ignominy. If we dissent from 
the Ritualism, or the Romanism, or the Rationalism of the Church 
established by law, surely in the eyes of some, even of our Episcopalian 
friends, we may be Dissenters without dishonour. To dissent from 
error or wrong in any and every form must be excellent and laudable. 
True, we do not prefer the designation of “ Dissenters ;” since, as Mr. 
Newman Hall says, “ We have never dissented from the Church of the 
New Testament. It is not wewho have forsaken the Apostles’ doctrine 
and fellowship. We abide by the primitive rule... . The ancient 
fathers are to us but modern names. . . . We are successors of the 
Apostles.” 

Again, it is an offence to certain good people that Dissenters should 
ever be “ political.” At a recent autumnal assembly of the Congrega- 
tional Union, some tracts were placed in the hands of those who 
attended the meeting held for the advocacy of ‘‘ Congregational princi- 
ples,” in which Christians were warned against taking any part in politics, 
inasmuch as they were “strangers and pilgrims on the earth.” Next 
morning, under the roof of one of our hosts, similar opinions were 
expressed by one of the guests. “ May it not,” we asked, ‘‘ sometimes 
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be even a religious duty to take part in politics? When, for instance, 
under the laws of this country it was permitted for British subjects to be 
held in slavery, and ‘our glorious constitution in Church and State’ 
lent its sanction to that ‘sum of all villanies,’ was it not the duty of 
every Christian man, as a Christian man, to employ every political 
right and influence he possessed to put an end to negro slavery? Or 
when millions of the people of this country were, because of the artifi- 
cial price of bread, on the brink of starvation ; when the average wages 
of more than two hundred families in one district of Manchester were 
only seven pence half-penny a week ; and when death was spreading in 
our great cities because the duty on the importation of wheat was 
24s. 8d. a quarter, was it not the religious duty of every Englishman to 
employ his political power, influence, and vote, for the abolition of the 
Corn Laws?” And when eventually our friend admitted the force of 
our remarks, he, no doubt, also saw that if we held the essential princi- 
ples of our Nonconformist polity to be divine, and if the laws of a 
State Church system cripple the freedom and compromise the truth of 
Christ, then it becomes not merely a political privilege, but a religious 
obligation to employ all such political resources as are within our reach 
for the removal from the statute roll of every enactment that sullies the 
purity or compromises the liberties of the Church of Christ. 

Nay, if Christians were to abstain from all connection with political 
affairs because they are Christians, then, as Robert Hall once remarked, 
when the milennium comes, and it is supposed that everybody will be 
good, it will be necessary to keep a few bad people on hand to carry 
on the government of the world ! 

‘If a Dissenter,” says Mr. Spurgeon, “ walks in a lowly and rever- 
ential manner towards his betters, is contentedly silent under his 
wrongs, and never opens his mouth to obtain his rights, he is called ‘a 
pious Dissenter,’ an1 is held up to admiration at meetings of the 
Church Defence Association, though at other places, seeing that 
with all his piety he is still a Dissenter, he is duly snubbed by the same 
parish priests who so much admire him. Cease to be a man, and 
you will be ‘a pious Dissenter;’ but speak out and show the slightest 
independence of mind, and you will be an odious ‘ Political Dissenter.’ 
Be thankful for the toleration which you enjoy, and eat your humble pie 
in a corner, and the rector will condescend to meet you at the Bible 
Society’s Meetings ; but dare to call your soul your own, and you shall 
be put into the black books among the Political Dissenters.” 

If Mr. Spurgeon some day preaches a sermon in which there are a 
few sentences about the duty of Czsar and the State keeping to their 
own sphere, ‘‘ giving to Cesar that which is Cesar’s, and to God that 
which is God’s,” he receives letters by the score from Churchmen 
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who belong to a political Church, who are, they assure him, ‘‘in agonies 
over his spiritual declension.” “This,” says Mr. Spurgeon, “ is very 
kind and motherly ; but is the like care taken with that excellent 
man, Mr. Ryle, who has not only delivered a great many speeches, but 
has written pamphlets on the subject of Church and State? . . . He is 
a fearful instance of a political Churchman.” 

The absurdity of all this professed horror of ‘ Political Dissenters ” 
becomes the more amazing when we consider from whom the depreca- 
tion of “ Political Dissenters” is usually heard. One might have 
fancied that it came from a most spiritually-minded people, who were 
connected with a Church that had no political status or relations, and 
held aloof from all political intervention with other Christians or people. 
On the contrary, those who express the greatest horror of our political 
Dissent are themselves identified with a political Church, whose highest 
ministers are appointed by the political head of the dominant political 
party of the day, whose offices are bought and sold at the auction mart, 
who cannot lawfully alter a line of their rubrics or a thread of their 
vestments without the permission of politicians. If it be wrong for 
religious men to take part in politics, what a sad way our members of 
Parliament generally must be in; and if ministers are contaminated by 
contact with politics, how deplorable must be the lot of those bishops 
who have seats in the House of Lords. Surely our friends of this most 
political Church should set to work and remove the stupendous beams 
that are fixed in their own eyes, before they try to take out the mere 
motes that are found in their brothers’ eyes. 

But ‘let not,” as Mr. Spurgeon exclaims, ‘‘ our opponents mistake 
us ; we dare carry our cause before the throne of God, and habitually 
do so. Our protests before man are repeated in our prayers to God. 
Our deepest religious emotions are roused by the struggle forced upon 
us. We will not say that Nonconformists who are not abused as poli- 
tical Dissenters are not pious; but we will say, that if we shirked the 
work which makes us political, we should prove ourselves traitors to 
the Lord our God. . . . The history of the nation, and the destiny of 
millions, may depend upon the faithfulness of Nonconformity at this 
hour, and our persuasion is that the day will come when it shall be 
found to be honour rather than dishonour to have been reckoned—a 
Political Dissenter.” 

It is because our Nonconformist fathers dared not only to be poli- 
tical, but were compelled by their deepest religious convictions to be 
political, that England was saved politically and religiously from her- 
self. ‘* The Independents,” says so impartial and competent a witness 

.as Lord Brougham, ‘are much to be respected for their numbers ; 
but far more to be held in lasting veneration for the unshaken fortitude 
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with which, at all times, they have maintained their attachment to civil 
and religious liberty ; and holding fast by their principles, have carried to 
its utmost pitch the great doctrine of absolute toleration ; men to whose 
ancestors this country will ever acknowledge a boundless debt of grati- 
tude, as long as freedom is prized among us; for they, I fearlessly 
confess it, they, with whatever ridicule some may visit their excesses, 
or with whatever blame others ; they, with the zeal of martyrs, the purity, 
of the early Christians, the skill and courage of the most renowned 
warriors, obtained for England the free constitution which she now 
enjoys.” 

But the work thus nobly carried on is not complete ; and the question 
deserves the practical consideration of Nonconformists generally, how 
shall they be prepared to give further effect to their convictions on the 
high matter of religious equality. On this subject ‘our friend the 
enemy” may instruct us. When, a few years ago, the Conservative 
party was overthrown on an appeal to the country on a great ecclesias- 
tical question, and when Mr. Disraeli retired from the conflict with a 
discomforted minority of 120, his followers did not allow the time of 
their defeat to be a time of despair. And “ the winter of our discon- 
tent” may, if rightly used, usher in a spring of promise and a summer 
time of plenty. Whig politicians may study only the arts and artifices of 
mere political success ; we have the inestimable advantage of dealing 
with principles that do not shift with the ebb and flow of the tide of 
popular opinion. But to these principles we must be prepared to give 
practical effect, and we do well to ask ourselves how this can best be 
done? How shall we bring the largest number of our Nonconformist 
congregations, and the largest number of individuals in those congrega- 
tions into living sympathy with those truths which compel us to be 
Nonconformists? and how shall we lead them on to the most prompt, 
energetic, and simultaneous action for the resistance of all aggressions 
upon our civil and religious prerogatives as Nonconformists? ‘The real 
value, the moral and political power of our action, will depend upon the 
intelligence with which we hold our convictions, and the force, the 
constancy, the concurrence with which we can give public, intelligent, 
and political effect to those convictions. It is a splendid thing to be 
able to say that we have thousands of congregations with us. But if we 
review our forces in detail, if we criticise the men and their equipments, 


we shall find that there are many up and down the ranks who are weak- 
kneed and faint-hearted, a good many who can’t see many inches beyond 
their noses, a good many who are flabby about the backbone of their 
Nonconformity, and some who, though perhaps strong in the legs, 
would find that strength most available, in a moment of danger, for 
running away. But do we from all this infer that the aim and work of 
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true men among our Nonconformists are unnecessary? On the con- 
trary, these are among the very reasons that make our action necessary. 
If every avowed Nonconformist were a real one, mutual association and 
education would be unnecessary; but because some are timid and 
others are weak, these are the very reasons why we should draw 
together, that the strong may bear the burden of the weak, that the 
doubtful may intelligently understand that if they are Nonconformists at 
all they should be Nonconformists in principle, and that the timid may 
catch the inspiration and the bearing of the courageous. The members 
of the Society of Friends (who have always been remarkable for the 
practical sagacity of their subjects) are accustomed to consider, not 
merely the number of individuals who pass a given resolution, but also 
the character of the persons who take part in deliberation and action ; in 
other words, to consider what they call the weight of the meeting; and 
our influence as “ Political Dissenters ” will have attained its maximum 
weight when every Nonconformist congregation in this country, and 
every member of every congregation, shall move as the heart and the hand 
of one man, with the courage and the accuracy of intelligent conviction. 
In order to obtain this, much time and thought ought to be given by 
Nonconformists generally, and by the leaders among us in particular, to 
the best way in which the coming winter may be turned to account for 
the education and discipline of our forces. Quietly, thoughtfully, and 
persistently should this work be carried on, till every officer and every 
soldier knows his place in the ranks, and is prepared for his full share of 
service in the field. And then, just asin fields of military warfare, when 
night falls the great army sleeps, and only here and there a group rests 
around the watchfire, while further in advance a solitary sentinel peers 
into the darkness, or listens with bated breath for the faintest footfall of 
the foe; and then asingle note upon the bugle, and every slum- 
berer is awake, and every soldier is at arms: so it should be with us. 
We are engaged in a mighty conflict. For centuries it has raged. By 
sacrifices, and tears, and blood, our fathers won for us, by God’s grace, 
all of civil freedom and religious liberty we enjoy. And when at any 
hour the bugle-note shall sound to call us to duty, let every soldier in 
our battalions be ready, with perfect equipment, high resolve, and 
dauntless courage, to enter into the full possession of that land of 
complete religious equality to which, we believe, the Lord our God is 
calling us. F. S. W. 
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EccLesiAstTicAL AFFAIRS OF THE MONTH. 


ORD SANDON’S Education Bill ought to render the cause of 
L National Education one great service ;—it ought to make more 
obvious the enormous injustice inflicted on Nonconformists in those 
parts of the country in which the only schools receiving the assistance 
of the State are in the hands of the National clergy. So long as the 
children of Nonconformists were not legally compelled to go to school, 
many people were unable to see that the Denominational system did us 
any wrong. If compulsion is applied on a large scale in districts in 
which the only public elementary schools are Church of England 
schools, fair-minded people who have hitherto approved the policy of 
the Bill of 1870 will join with us in demanding a radical change in 
our whole educational system. ‘Their conversion to wholesome views 
will be hastened by the refusal of the department to grant aid to 
British schools in districts for which the Church has made sufficient 
provision. We are writing before Mr. Henry Richard has had the 
opportunity of moving his amendment on the motion for going into 
Committee on the Bill. The terms of the amendment are excellent :— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, the principle of universal com- 
pulsion in education cannot be applied, without great injustice, unless 
provision be made for placing public elementary schools under public 
management.” 


When the sturdiest champions of the Establishment are compelled 
to pronounce against an act done in vindication of its assumed 
superiority to Dissent ; when the Sfecfafor declares that it has inflicted 
more injury on the Church than the strongest attacks of her most deter- 
mined enemies ; when the Pall ALal/ Gazette, with an anxious desire to 
condemn the injured victim of sectarian tyranny which leads it to 


assume that he suffered a righteous judgment, though the reason given 


for it was bad, admits that the defender of the Establishment took 
extraordinary pains to put himself in the wrong ; when even the Standard 
says that ‘‘the course pursued was unjust,” and that even those who 
are most jealous for the maintenance of the rights of “the Church,” as 
expressed in educational trusts, may well decline to make common 
cause with their advocate, his case must certainly be a very bad one. ‘This 
is the position of Mr. Allen, the Head Master of Perse Grammar 


School, Cambridge. He has struck a blow on behalf of the “ social” 
superiority of himself, and other members of his staff who happen to 


be Churchmen, over all Dissenters, and he has succeeded only in render- 
ing himself an object of contempt or pity to all whose eyes are not 
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absolutely blinded by party feeling. We do not wonder at the anxiety 
shown by Dr. Bateson and others to relieve the clerical body from any 
responsibility for his offences ; but if he is not a clergyman now (we 
are not told whether he is intending to take holy orders), he has at all 
events imbibed a good deal of that arrogant clerical temper which is 
one of the most serious perils the Establishment has to face, and which, 
if it were to spread extensively among the body, would speedily bring 
about its overthrow. 

But even the original offence which Mr. Allen committed by dismis- 
sing Mr. Maxwell, attested both by himself and his predecessor to be an 
efficient subordinate, was not so great as those which he has subse- 
quently committed in his endeavours to escape the censures which his 
action provoked. It was bad enough to insult a colleague by coolly 
telling him that his religious opinions rendered him unfit to associate 
with the head of the school, and the orthodox members of his staff. 
It was infinitely worse to resort to a mode of defence which could only 
succeed by inflicting a still deeper wrong on the man he had already 
injured and insulted. Mr. Maxwell, suffering entirely for conscience 
sake, would have commanded sympathy not only from all Noncon- 
formists, but from that large and, as we are glad to believe, increasing 
body of Churchmen who are unwilling to have the name of their 
Church associated with acts of oppression. But Mr. Maxwell, dis- 
missed as incompetent teacher, who could not even pronounce his “ h’s,” 
would be in a very different position. But Mr. Allen, countenanced, 
we regret to say, by Dr. Bateson, the Master of St. John’s, has thus 
represented Mr. Maxwell, forgetful in the intensity of his feeling, that if 


it were so, his own previous testimonial convicted himself of a far worse 
offence than any which he had imputed to his subordinate. ‘‘ Watts’s 


Divine and Moral Songs for Children” are of course below his social 
level, and therefore he may probably be ignorant of the two well-known 
lines with which our readers are probably familiar, which might have 
saved him if he would have given heed to their teaching, from the 
grievous error into which he has fallen. After writing, “ A Churchman 
myself, I object to a Nonconformist colleague, and no consideration 


could alter my views on this subject,” he designates as an impudent 
falsehood an assertion that he had dismissed Mr. Maxwell solely 


because he was a Wesleyan—relying, we suppose, upon the absence of a 
technical, though there was a real dismissal, and upon the fact that an 


alleged incompetency of Mr. Maxwell was another reason for the 
action taken against him. But he had cut the latter ground from under 


his own feet by the testimonial he had borne to the efficiency ot his 


dismissed teacher, and by a distinct statement that “one of the Univer- 
sity examiners lately remarked to me in private conversation upon the 
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thoroughness and careful preparation exhibited by all pupils of Mr. 
Maxwell.” Happily this gentleman has not to depend upon Mr. 
Allen’s credentials, and he has a reputation which even the unfavour- 
able report of one fortieth part of his work disinterred by Dr. Bateson 
with views of crushing him, has not availed to shake. But such 
are the penalties of being a Nonconformist in these days of perfect 
religious liberty ! 


In these days of Conservative reaction, the late movement among 
the Wesleyan Methodists is extremely refreshing. It has the same 
effect as the signs, in a time of long prevailing east wind, of the move- 
ment of other currents in the higher regions of the atmosphere, portend- 
ing a change to more favourable and genial weather. The revolution 
(for in truth it amounts to nothing less) in the government of the 
Wesleyan Church, the principles of which have been accepted by a 
powerful representative Committee, and await only the endorsement of 
the Conference, is one of the most suggestive and encouraging events ot 
the time. We have no wish to give it an interpretation it ought not to 
bear. We know that one of its most able promoters is a Conservative 
politician, and that it would be as unwise as it would be misleading to 
see in this change an evidence of the advance ot political or even 
ecclesiastical Liberalism. It is so only in so far as it indicates the 
presence of a free and inquiring spirit in a body which has generally 
been considered specially Conservative. But to us it is encouraging, 
chiefly as showing the impossibility of converting a free, religious orga- 
nisation, such as the Wesleyan Society, into a mere hierarchy. The 
power of the ministry, we need not say, is immense, and all the more 
remarkable because it does not rest on the basis of any fancied superiority 
of order or function, but has been won by their devotion to the service 
of Christ, and is, in truth, for “ their work’s sake.” On the other hand, 
the rebellion against the exclusive power secured for them by the Poll 
deed, has not been associated with any unworthy jealousy of the 
pastors, and its leaders have been men who have always approved 
themselves their truest and most loyal friends. It has been the natural 
outgrowth of liberty and a normal development of a free Church, even 
under circumstances which might have been expected to produce a very 
different result. The conduct of the ministers who have had to denude 
themselves of power, and have done it ina noble and magnanimous 
spirit, is worthy of special praise. No doubt it is partly attributable to 
the fact that the ministers, especially the younger ones, have been 
advancing along with their people. But much also is due to the 
influence of individuals, and conspicuous above all to that of the Rev. 
W. Arthur. The high-minded Christian spirit, and the statesmanlike 
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wisdom which marked his letter to the Committee, had the happiest 
influence upon its deliberations, and cause us to regret that physical 
infirmity deprives us to such an extent of the services ot a man of his 


calibre and temper. 





The union of the two branches of the Presbyterian Church in 
England, which was consummated at Liverpool during last month, 


marks a signal triumph of good sense and Christian feeling over 


old tradition and party prejudice. ‘There was really nothing to separate 
the two bodies, and there was an obvious advantage in having a single 
Presbyterian Church for England in intimate association with, and yet 
entirely separate from, the Scotch Churches. Indeed, now that the 
union is “2 fait accompli, the benefits are so obvious, that the only 
wonder is it was not effected long ago. The united Church 
will be a real power on behalf of Evangelical Protestantism and 
Nonconformist liberty, and the happy auspices under which it com- 
mences its new career warrant bright hopes in relation to its future. 
Its liberal supporters, who have attested their gratitude to God for the 
union by generous acts of consecration, evidently desire that it should 
be a Missionary Church, and in such a work it will have the sympathy 
and prayers of all the Free Churches, if it is observant of those rules of 
true fellowship by which our relations to each other should always be 
regulated. An unwise competition on its part in districts where success 
can only be secured by crippling the resources of Churches which are 
agreed with it in every point except that of Church government, can 
profit no one ; but there are numbers of fields open to its workers where 
no such difficulty can arise. Free Churches ought to have a better under- 
standing with each other on this point, and for lack of it they too often 
thwart each other's efforts when they ought rather to be a source 
of mutual strength. It should never be forgotten that there is a tendency 
in weakness to become yet weaker, and if members of the different 
sections of Evangelical Nonconformity cannot agree to work together 
where it is impossible that all can be represented without inducing every- 
where a condition of feebleness which is fatal to progress, Free Churches 
will not obtain their true position in the country. The men who counsel 
this kind of rivalry are the common enemies of all. We, as Congrega- 
tionalists, are not likely to seek amalgamation with other Churches, and 
in fact, our system would prevent it ; but might we not draw closer the 
ties of union with some of the Methodist bodies in particular? The 
Primitive Methodist and the Methodist Free Churches are in very inti- 
mate sympathy with us, and though formal union would neither be 
desirable nor possible, might there not be an alliance between us which 
would be eminently useful to all? 
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Notices orf New Books. 


Memorials of an Oxford Ministry. A 
Selection from the Sermons and Lec- 
tures of the late Rev. WILLIAM ALLEN. 
Edited by the Rev. GrorGe HILL. 
London : Hodder & Stoughton. (Price 
Four shillings. ) 


Mr. ALLEN was minister, for nearly 
twenty years, of the Baptist Church in 
Judging from these ‘* Memo- 


Oxford. 
rials,” he must have been a man of 
considerable reading, and of clear and 
active thought. 


The Deep Things of God. By WILLIAM 
BATHGATE. Glasgow: James Macle- 
hose. 

THE ‘Deep Things of God” of which 

Mr. Bathgate speaks, are precisely those 

things which it most concerns every man 

to think about—the Revelation of Spiritual 

Realities, the Personality of God, the Light 

of the World (under which subject he 

discusses the Incarnation and the Atone- 
ment of our Lord Jesus Christ), the 

Fatherhood of God, the Providence of 

God, the Kingdom of God on earth, the 

Christian Immortality. The title of the 

book is a little infelicitous. However 

justifiable, it suggests both a class of 
topics and a mode of treatment which the 
reader will not find. But Mr. Bathgate’s 
book is very well worth reading. It is 
quiet and meditative, and will be very 
acceptable to devout and _ intelligent 
Christian people. 


The Religion of our Literature. By 
GEORGE McCrigz. London: Hodder 
and Stoughton. (Price Nine shillings.) 

Tuts book consists of essays upon the 

theology of Thomas Carlyle, Robert 

Browning, Alfred Tennyson, George 

Eliot, George Macdonald, and the late 

F. W. Robertson, of Brighton. The 

point of view from which the author 

regards these writers, may be easily con- 
jectured when we reveal the fact that he 
is a Calvinist ; and we may add, by the 
way, that he isa Scotchman in style as well 
asinname. Thetask which he haschosen is 


not a difficult one: hardly anything in 
fact can be easier than to ‘‘expose” the 
heterodoxy of the theological teaching for 
which the names above-mentioned are re- 
sponsible. No doubt Mr. McCrie is right 
in being dissatisfied with the ‘Religion 
of our Literature.” But we must confess 
that his manner of justifying his dissatis- 
faction, and his method of conducting his 
*fexposure” are such as to make us 
almost wish that his dissatisfaction had 
been confined to his own bosom, and that 
his ‘‘exposure” had never seen the light. 
Should any of our readers be induced by 
our remarks to purchase the book, they 
will, we are fain to think, agree with us 
that its criticisms labour under two serious 
deficiencies which sorely ‘‘ let and hinder” 
its efforts to produce conviction ; and these 
two deficiencies are a certain vulgarity, 
and a manifest incapacity fully to enter 
into the thought which he is attacking. 
As to the vulgarity, let the following 
extract suffice (taken forsooth from the 
Essay on the ‘‘ Asthetics of Redemption”) 
—an extract which we have seen quoted 
elsewhere :—‘*‘ Although the vindication 
of justice by God the Father in subjecting 
His Son to death, was in itself a glorious 
act, the transaction required (if it were to 
be divested of a revolting character) to be 
managed zesthetically, or with a certain 
regard to appearances.” Ex pede Her- 
culem. And what will “our readers ” say 
of the author’s capacity to appreciate the 
ideas he is professing to dissect, when 
they have been obliged by us with this 
specimen ?— 
*** When truth embodied in a tale 
Shall enter in at lowly doors.” 

**Our readers will observe that, in the 
above quotation, Tennyson calls the 
Gospel a ‘‘ tale !”’ 

At the close of the preface Mr. McCrie 
says: ‘Finally, in a separate essay, [I 
have] ventured to throw down the gaunt- 
let in favour of Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow as the truest poet of the age.” 
Reader, will you take it up? or perhaps 
you think it may lie. 
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THE EDITOR ON HIS TRAVELS. 


[XXXII.—BELFORT ; THE SOURCE OF THE JORDAN ; BANIAS ; HERMON. 


E had followed the coast from Carmel as far as Sidon. Now 

we were to have a complete change of scenery. We left 
Sidon on Friday, May 2nd, before six o’clock, and for a time our road 
still lay along the shore. Then it struck up into the hills, and ran along 
the hill-side at a considerable height, giving us fine views of the sea 
and of the valleys far below us. After we had been riding for three 
hours, perhaps more, the road descended, and passed through a succes- 
sion of valleys, most of which were covered with corn and pasture. 
The sides of the hills were very beautiful ; picturesque masses of rock 
were continually emerging from the foliage with which the hills were 
clothed. About noon we reached a clean, prosperous looking village, 
in the centre of which we found a large piece of open ground like a 
market-place. Our carpets were thrown on to the ground outside one 
of the houses, and here we halted for an hour or two, and lunched. 
The people made a circle round us, and watched us with great curiosity ; 
they were not accustomed to see men eat with knives and forks. 
Though curious, they were not rude, nor did they annoy us in any way ; 
and I was sorry that our servants insisted on driving them off. 

In the course of another couple of hours we came to camp. The tents 
were pitched in a mountain meadow, lying four or five hundred feet below 
the castle of Kul’at-esh-Shukif, or Belfort. The castle, which is 800 
feet long, and which varies in breadth from 100 to 300 feet, stands 
on a ridge, which was easily accessible from our encampment. The 
clouds threatened rain, and we therefore went up as soon as we 
arrived.; The view from the summit was glorious. On the side opposite 
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to that on which our tents were pitched the cliff descends precipitously, 
and the stream of the Litany—the ancient Leontes—is 1,500 feet below, 
the valley through which it runs being singularly romantic and beautiful. 
Northwards rises the Lebanon range; Hermon is quite near to the 
north-east. ‘The distance was obscured by heavy storm-clouds, but the 
light and shade, and the colour which came from the large quantity of 
moisture in the atmosphere, increased the beauty of the view. By whom 
the castle was originally erected is not known. The lower courses of 
the stonework in many parts were probably laid by ancient Phcenician 
masons ; but a great part of the present castle was built by Crusaders. 
It was very curious to come upon Gothic arches and roofs in this part 
of the world ; parts of the castle might have been built by a Prince- 
Archbishop of one of the cities of Germany. 

Before we reached our tents heavy rain began to fall—then came 
thunder ; the rain held off at intervals during the} evening, but fell 
heavily during the night. We might have had rain-water in abundance 
a few hours after the tents were pitched, but when we arrived in the 
afternoon we found that the well on which Salem had relied for water 
was dry; and Salem soon became hot and angry at having to pay 
some women to fetch water for him from the Litany.” They made 
him pay about fivepence a jar; this was almost twopence a gallon. 
It took them an hour to walk to the river and back, and I suppose five- 
pence an hour was extravagant wages for women’s work in this part of 
the country. However, Salem had no choice; he was obliged to 
employ them. 

The next morning, Saturday, May 3rd, we were on our way by a 
quarter to seven. The road descended to the Litany valley, which we 
crossed.. The road was atrocious; the bridge by which we crossed the 
stream was a good one in the time of the Romans—perhaps in the time 
of the Crusaders. On our way down we had a capital view of Lake 
Merom, which lies twenty or thirty miles to the south. For about four 
hours the scenery continued to have much the same character as that 
which we had travelled through the preceding day. The view up the 
valley of the Litany, when we reached the banks of the river, was 
extremely fine. About eleven o’clock we came on to an open plain, 
and after crossing a stream—the MHasbany, which descends from 
Hermon and flows into Lake Merom—we saw a mound or hill rising 
from the plain at the distance of a mile or two. This was Tell-el- 
Kady, the Hill of the Judge; on this stood the Dan of the Old Testa- 
ment. As we came near to the mound, which rises to the height of about 
80 feet, we crossed twice a small but bright and rapid stream, flowing 
between banks covered with pink oleanders in full blossom. If I 
remember aright, we forded the stream at one point; at another we 
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crossed it by a bridge, which has fixed itself very clearly and definitely 
in my memory: there was no balustrade, and a considerable part of 
the roadway had perished, so that we passed over the crown of the 
arch. The stream was the Jordan, and we were just at its source. 

At the base of the hill there is a fountain, which sends out a large 
quantity of water; the water spreads into a pool of considerable size, 
with pleasant trees about it; and out of the pool rushes the river. 
On the hill itself is another spring, which sends out another stream ; 
the second stream runs under a very fine terebinth. We idled about 
for a long time in this pleasant place; the morning was warm, and 
the shade of the great tree and the sound of running waters were very 
pleasant. 

After a halt we rode up to Banias, which lies among the hills three 
or four miles to the east. The ride was charming. Everywhere there 
was running water, and everywhere, as a matter of course, luxuriant 
verdure. We found our camp in a pleasant olive orchard, very near to 
the upper source of the Jordan. We rode on to the ruins of Czsarea 
Philippi, which lay ata short distance beyond our tents. Four walls with 
towers enclosed a square space of about four acres in extent. This is 
the ancient citadel. When the walls were perfect they must have been 
of great strength. Heaps of stones and fallen columns cover the 
ground for a considerable distance beyond the walls of the citadel. 
The present village consists of a few wretched-looking houses. On the 
flat roofs of most of them there were rude booths, which are used as 
sleeping apartments. A platform is raised two or three feet above 
the roof; a pole at each corner, to which the platform seems to be 
lashed, rises about seven or eight feet above the roof, or about five or six 
feet above the platform. The four poles are the stays of a light wooden 
framework, in which branches of trees are woven. We were told that 
these booths are used for sleeping in, not so much for the sake of the 
cool air of the summer’s night, as for the sake of avoiding the scorpions, 
which are said to swarm in the neighbourhood. 

The site was a charming one for a city. The two ravines, which 
meet where the city was built, are. very picturesque, and water is 
abundant. 

Before dining we ascended to Kul’at es-Subeibeh, the castle of 
Subeibeh, which is built on a mountain ridge a thousand feet above 
the city. The ascent was rather wearisome, for the road was very 
rough. The castle is an immense building, being a thousand feet in 
length ; its breadth varies from thirty or forty feet to two hundred. It 
contains huge reservoirs of water, which must have enabled the people 
who held it to defy a long siege. The walls are of enormous 
strength, and some of them seem to be of great antiquity. How muck 
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of the work is Phcenician and how much is Syro-Grecian, are questions 
on which the authorities are divided ; but I am inclined to believe that 
some great man was living here in state and splendour when our Lord 
was transfigured on the mountain which rises beyond, and on a spur of 
which the castle is built. It may have been greatly changed by the 
Arabs eight or nine centuries later, and in some places we thought we 
recognised the hand of the Crusaders ; but much of the masonry looks 
as if it belonged to the time of the Herods. In the judgment of Mr. 
Tristram, it was “the easternmost of the line of great castles which 
protected the northern frontier — first Phoenician strongholds, then 
Jewish frontier fortresses, and made use of in after ages by the succes- 
sive holders of the country.” The view from the castle, though fine, is 
inferior to that from Belfort. 

In the valley near our encampment was the upper source of the 
Jordan. An almost perpendicular limestone cliff rises to the height of 
eighty or a hundred feet. On the face of it are niches and inscriptions. 
Some of the inscriptions are still legible, but from the niches the 
statues have long fallen. At the foot of the cliff is the entrance toa 
great cave. The cave was consecrated to the great god Pan, whose 


‘honours survive in the name of the city—-Banias. Herod the Great 


built a temple here in honour of Augustus, the remains of which, I 
suppose, are among the great heaps of stones at the mouth of the cave. 
At three or four points in this heap of ruins and of broken fragments of 
rock, water breaks out, and after forming 2 pool, rushes off with great 
vehemence to join the stream which flows from the fountains at Tell 
Kady. Wehad seen the Dead Sea, in which the famous and sacred 
river comes to a desolate and ignoble end ; we now saw its beautiful 
and romantic birthplace. 

We had a quiet, pleasant Sunday among the olive-trees, and of 
course in the margin of my Bible I find, “ Banias, May 4, ’73,” written 
against the story of the Transfiguration in Matthew xvii. We had 
visited all the great scenes associated with the life of our Lord—Beth- 
lehem, Nazareth; the river in which He was baptized; the wilder- 
ness in which He was tempted ; the well at which He met the woman 
of Samaria; the lake whose storm He hushed with a word ; the ruins 
‘of the cities which surrounded it, in which He delivered some of His 
great discourses, and against which He pronounced such awful woes ; 
the villages of Galilee, whose inhabitants had brought to Him the deaf, 
the dumb, the blind, the palsied, that He might heal them ; the quiet 
hamlet, where He found a home with Mary and Martha and Lazarus; 
‘the Mount on which He wept as He looked across the ravine of the 
Kedron on the city which hated Him ; we had walked along the path 
‘by which He went to Gethsemane, and though we could not be sure of 
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the site of the garden in which His agony came upon Him, we had 
seen the venerable trees which are probably the direct descendants of 
those under the shadow of which He prayed ; we had spent many days 
in Jerusalem, and without knowing that our feet were on the sacred 
spots, we may have passed over the very ground on which His cross 
was erected, and may have been within a few yards of Joseph’s sepul- 
chre; more than once we had crossed the ridge of Olivet, and as we 
approached Bethany we must have stood near the very place where the 
disciples stood when they watched Him ascending into heaven. It was 
probably somewhere in the neighbourhood of Cesarea Philippi and 
on the side of Hermon that He was transfigured. Henceforth our 
journey would have associations at point after point with the lives of the 
Apostles; but on leaving Banias we should no longer be reminded by hill 
and valley, river and lake, city and village, of the earthly history of our 
Lord. I am not sorry that by the accidental arrangement of our 
journey the last of the scenes which we were to visit, consecrated by 
the memory of His earthly life, should have recalled that great hour 
in which all the previous revelations of God to our race blended with 
the anticipations of the glory into which Christ was to enter when 
His sufferings were over. Moses and Elias talked with Him of ‘‘the 
decease which He should accomplish in Jerusalem ;” the law and the 
prophets bore testimony to God manifest in the flesh ; a Divine voice 
confirmed and heightened their testimony—“ This is my beloved Son ; 
hear Him ;” and the glory which shone from His face, and which made 
His very raiment “white as the light,’ revealed to the wondering 
Apostles the majesty of their Lord. 

On Monday, May 5, we passed round the western side of Hermon. 
Our road lay through a succession of high valleys ; and from several 
points we had some very fine views, among them was a view of Lake 
Merom and the course of the Jordan southwards. In the afternoon we 
struggled up to Hasbeiya, a prosperous-looking town ; our tents having 
been pitched a mile below it. ‘The town is notorious for a terrible 
outbreak of fanaticism in 1860: the Druzes are said to have murdered 
a thousand Christians. As we were clattering through the streets Salem 
said that there was an English school in the town. Of course we asked 
him to take us there. Ina large and pleasant house we found sixty 
girls working quietly, under the superintendence of a Syrian mistress, 
through whom I examined them. There are one hundred and fifty on 
the school-roll, but the day happened to be the day of some festival, 
and this diminished the attendance. The girls belonged to families 
professing all the various forms of faith in the district : they were Chris- 
tians—Greek and Protestant—Mahomedans, and Druzes. They were 
bright and intelligent-looking: one of them, the child of an Ameer, 
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was very beautiful. The superintendent of the mission is a lady 
from Dublin; she received us very cordially, and told us all about 
her work. She came down to our tents to dine with us. She said 
that there was no one within forty miles of her who could speak English. 
In the evening an Arab servant came for her with a pony. As we as- 
sisted her to mount, and as we watched her making her lonely way up 
the side of the hill through the gathering darkness, I began to think 
how I should like a daughter of mine to be living this solitary life in a 
remote land. It was a glimpse at mistsion-life worth having. 

The next morning breakfast was over and the tents were down by 
half-past five. We had a charming day. The high valleys through 
which we passed were beautiful with corn-fields and olive orchards, and 
as we approached Rasheiya the hill-sides were terraced and covered with 
vineyards. For some reason, which I do not remember, we made a 
short journey to-day. We were at Rasheiya, a town with about 3,000 
inhabitants, at noon, and there we encamped, so that we had a pleasant 
and lazy afternoon. I made some inquiries about the causes of the 
great prosperity of the country, as shown by the careful cultivation of 
the land and the splendid crops; and I was told that for four or five 
years the people had had a Governor in whose resoluteness and justice 
they had learned to trust. From what I heard I imagine that he is 
not by any means a “ good-natured ” man, but that he has courage and 
energy, and that he will not tolerate disorder and plunder. 

May 7, Wednesday.—We left Rasheiya early, and for several hours 
continued to round the shoulders of Hermon. Then we descended 
into a pleasant valley, and halted for an hour at Deir el-’Ashayir. The 
interesting inhabitants of this cluster of houses are described as “ the 
pests of the Damascus and Beyrout road ; never missing a favourable 
opportunity of shooting a postman or plundering a caravan ;” they are 
said, however, to be very civil to the ‘* Franks,” and I have nothing to 
say against them. At Deir-el-’Ashdyir there is a fine temple, with a 
noble site. It stands on a slightly elevated plateau, and its front looks 
eastwards down the valley. On this plateau is built a platform of magnifi- 
cent masonry, lifting up the temple about twenty feet on the east; the 
length of the platform is given as one hundred and twenty-six feet, and 
its breadth as sixty-five. The temple itself is ninety feet by thirty-six, 
and is surrounded by broken columns and heaps of ruins. At the dis- 
tance of half a mile along the valley, the view of the east facade was 
very striking. ‘The ancient architects understood not merely how to 
erect a great building, but where to place it. 

After riding for about an hour along the valley, we struck the diligence 
road from Beyrout to Damascus. The road is the property of a 
French company, which uses it for long trains of luggage-waggons, 
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which we met and passed several times in the course of the morning. The 
diligence which runs every day between the two cities is also, I believe, 
the property of the company. The people of the country are obliged to 
pay toll for using the road ; but no toll is demanded of foreigners. The 
road is beautifully made, and beautifully kept. I doubt whether there 
is any turnpike-road in England equal to it. My horse was quite unable 
to make it out. He was so accustomed to the rough mountain tracks 
that its smooth, hard surface was a mystery to him. He stopped again 
and again, and put down his nose in order to examine it. The mystery 
made him nervous, and he stumbled again and again. When I saw 
that this bit of civilisation was a trouble to him, I turned him off to the 
rough native road which runs by the side of it ; no sooner had he the 
rock and the tufts of grass beneath his feet again, than he showed his 
delight in unambiguous ways. 

At a little khan by the roadside, where we halted for half an hour, 
and where travellers may refresh themselves with bread, butter, eggs, 
sherbet, coffee, and pipes, I had my first experience of a ‘ narghilly.”’ 
It rather spoils good tobacco to have the delicate perfume of rose leaves 
mixed with it ; but the “ narghilly ” is a delightful institution, and I do 
not understand why anyone accustomed to smoke at all should find 
any difficulty in using it. 

We encamped at Dimas, a village lying left of the road. The fierce 
light on the bare white ground which lies round the village must fix 
itself for years in the memory of everyone who has encamped there. 
We consoled ourselves by the thought that we were within an hour or 
two of Damascus. 


[mee fe 


THE New Testament THEORY OF SANCTIFICATION. 


VII.—THE CONDITIONS OF SANCTIFICATION : THE DISCOVERY OF 
OUR MORAL INABILITY TO DO THE WILL OF GOD. 


N the two last papers of this series I have attempted to illustrate 

those conditions of Sanctification which are involved in two of the 

principal elements which are included in the New Testament conception 
of Christian holiness : 

(I.) The Lord Jesus Christ is the Lord of our life, or our Moral Ruler; 
and Christian holiness consists in obedience to His Will. It is, there- 
fore, a necessary condition of Sanctification that we should accept His 
Will as the Law of our life ; and, further, since we cannot do His Will 
unless we know it, Sanctification is impossible without a knowledge of 
His commandments. 
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(II.) The Lord Jesus Christ is our Owner ; and Christian holiness con- 
sists in using life, with all its strength and resources, not for any personal 
objects of our own, but for His glory. It is, therefore, a necessary con- 
dition of Sanctification that we should renounce the imaginary right to 
live for ourselves and should consent to live for Him. But if this act of 
consecration is to become effective and complete, we must surrender 
ourselves to His personal ascendency. In other words, personal devo- 
tion to the Lord Jesus Christ is a condition of Sanctification. 

But the conception of Christian holiness contained in the New Testa- 
ment includes another element. We are taught that all Christian men 
are ‘in Christ ” as the branches are in the vine ; that the good fruit we 
bear comes from the life of the Vine, not from our own life; that apart 
from Christ we can do nothing. That Christian holiness is the 
manifestation of the life of Christ, involves conditions of Sanctification 
which have not yet been considered. ‘The first of these I propose to 
investigate in the present paper. 


The doctrine of the total depravity of human nature has been con- 
sciously or unconsciously surrendered by most Evangelical Christians. 
Even where the old formula is retained, the old faith has generally 
disappeared. ‘The most orthodox people do not really believe in the 
total depravity of their unconverted children, brothers and sisters, and 
friends. They are not accustomed to say that “works done by unre- 
generate men, although, for the matter of them, they may be things 
which God commands, and of good use both to themselves and others,” 
are always and necessarily sinful, though ‘‘ the neglect of them,” to. 
quote the curious qualification of this doctrine in the ‘* Westminster 
Confession,” “is more sinful, and displeasing unto God.” * 

It is acknowledged that unregenerate persons may be distinguished 
for many beautiful and noble virtues; that they may be truthful, just; 
generous, and patient. It is acknowledged that they may have the 
reality and not merely the appearance of these virtues; that they may 
be truthful, because they love truth and abhor falsehood ; just, because 
they acknowledge from their very hearts the obligations of justice ; 
generous, not from ostentation or to enable them to regard their own 
good deeds with self-complacency, but because they have large and 
kindly hearts ; patient, because they have a natural or acquired sweet- 
ness and gentleness of disposition, and are free from ambition. Of some 
unconverted persons we are accustomed to say that they are “ not far 
from the kingdom of heaven.” It is unnecessary to inquire whether 
these concessions might not, after all, be harmonised with what is 


* <“ Westminster Confession,” cap. xvii. 
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historically known as the doctrine of ‘‘ total depravity.” For my present 
purpose it is sufficient to observe that such concessions, and the manner 
in which they are made, indicate a way of thinking about human nature 
which that doctrine discourages if it does not absolutely forbid. 

Most persons of middle age would, I think, admit that, even within 
their own memory, the general tone of Evangelical preaching in reference 
to the unregenerate has become less severe. ‘Thirty years ago it was 
not the habit of Evangelical preachers to acknowledge that there is a 
great deal of good in some men who have no religious faith. In those 
days we were often told that as the result of the sin of Adam and Eve 
every man is born into the world “ wholly defiled in all the faculties and 
parts of soul and body ;” that by ‘‘ this original corruption. . . we are 
utterly indisposed, disabled, and made opposite to all good, and wholly 
inclined to all evil.” If this terrible doctrine was not taught in express 
words, it was generally assumed ; and in illustrating the moral character 
and condition of unbelievers, it was common for preachers to lay on the 
darkest colours with a heavy brush and an unsparing hand. Uncon- 
verted men were alleged to be guilty—constructively, at least—of the 
worst and most shameful crimes. 

All this has been changed. Perhaps the change is not altogether for 
the better. To say that human nature is “totally depraved,” and to 
mean what the words appear to mean, is, indeed, to utter a gross slander. 
If the words are not intended to convey the meaning which ninety-nine 
men out of a hundred are certain to attribute to them, the words had 
better not be used at all. But those who know anything of the history 
of the religious thought and life of the Church cannot but remember 
that the doctrine of ‘total depravity” has been asserted with the 
greatest severity at those times when the thought of the Church has 
been the most devout, the most masculine, and the most profound ; 
when its faith has been firmest, when its spiritual earnestness has been 
most intense, when its moral life has been most energetic. The doctrine 
has not only had a great place in systems of theology; it has hada 
place equally great in the creed of great reformers and of great saints. 
It has been one of the instruments by which reformations in faith and 
morals have been achieved. To surrender it, to modify it, to enfeeble 
it, by qualifications and concessions, is to incur a peril—so it would 
seem—against which the history of the Church contains emphatic 
warnings. 

But if the formula is incredible, if the doctrine is violently contradicted 
by our clearest and strongest moral convictions, must not the peril be 
accepted? Have we any choice? Spite of the apparent warnings of 
history, must not the doctrine be renounced and the use of the formula 
discontinued ? Unquestionably. But it will be our wisdom to endeavour 
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to discover whether there is not some great truth which theologians, 
reformers, and saints were trying to express when they invented the 
theory and the language which have to us become intolerable. 

We shall be assisted in this investigation by observing the class of 
passages which they were in the habit of quoting from Holy Scripture in 
support of their position. Among the strongest are the expressions of 
David in the fifty-first psalm and of St Paul in the seventh chapter of 
the Epistle to the Romans. 

David, in the agony of his repentance, exclaims, “ Behold, I was 
shapen in iniquity, and in sin did my mother conceive me.” ‘To treat 
these words as an exact and formal account of the moral condition of 
every man at the time of his birth, is to disregard the ordinary laws of 
language, and to forget the difference between the passionate confessions 
of a penitent and the precise definitions of theology. To those who read 
the Psalm aright the words are a stream of fiery lava flowing from the 
very heart of a man who had committed a succession of great crimes, 
and who was tormented with shame and self-contempt by the remem- 
brance of them. No language could express the measure of the con- 
demnation and abhorrence with which he regarded himself on account 
of his flagrant sins. He felt that he had no excuse for them. They 
were not mere infirmities ; they were not to be accounted for, they were 
not to be palliated, by pleading that circumstances were against him, 
and that in an evil hour he had been surprised into sins which were 
foreign to his nature. In the ghastly light of these audacious crimes he 
discovered what kind of a man he was. He had never known it before 
—he knew it now. The remembrance of his youth and early manhood, 
during which the goodness of God had kept him from similar offences, 
gave him no comfort. During his blameless years he was the very man 
who, when the temptation came, was guilty of lust, of adultery, of the 
basest treachery to a loyal friend, and of murder. These dreadful 
crimes would throw their shadow over all future years; however long he 
might live he would never be able to forget that he was an adulterer, 
a traitor, and a murderer. The shadow was also thrown back upon all 
his past years. The sins revealed the evil which was in him, and the 
revelation was valid for all the past as well as for all the future. The 
evil fruit showed that the tree was evil, and the evil was in the tree 
before the fruit ripened. ‘‘ Behold, I was shapen in iniquity, and in sin 
did my mother conceive me.” 

The consciousness of sin which these words were intended to express 
does not carry with it the doctrine of “total depravity.” The 
language is not the language of theology, but of a humiliation which 
is abasing itself in the very dust before God. Its significance is 
impoverished and its moral value destroyed, if it is treated as a 
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theological explanation of the crimes which David had committed— 
an explanation which traces his crimes to a sinfulness common to 
himself and to all mankind. It is a confession of exceptional personal 
baseness. It amounts to this: ‘‘I, David, have not been simply 
betrayed into sin; sin is not a mere accident in my life; my life 
—my whole life—is infected with it ; it belongs to my very self.” The 
words are a cry of despair. 

A man may come to this who has never been guilty of flagrant 
vices. Sins less gross may reveal to us the horrible infection which has 
poisoned our moral life, and may make us regard our very selves with 
moral abhorrence. When we are in this temper, in utter despair of 
developing any goodness from our own life, we are prepared to receive 
Christ’s assurance that His life may become ours. 

We may be brought to the same spirit of submission by an experience 
of a different kind, an experience like that which is described with 
dramatic vividness by St. Paul in the seventh chapter of his Epistle to 
the Romans, from which another of the great texts in support of the 
doctrine of total depravity is taken: “I know that in me (that is, in my 
flesh) dwelleth no good thing.” 

That St. Paul wanted to represent how desperate the moral condition 
of human nature is, apart from Christ, is very evident, and it was not 
unnatural that his words should have been quoted in support of the 
doctrine of “total depravity.” Were that theory true, the moral con- 
dition of man would not be more desperate than it is in this chapter 
represented as being. 

But the case, as stated by Paul, is wholly different from the case 
as stated by David. In the fifty-first Psalm there is no hint of a 
struggle with the evil forces of the “flesh,” no suggestion that David’s 
*< will” was in any sense right, and that his passions carried the victory 
against it. He does not say that he delighted in the law of God 
“after the inward man,” and that in spite of this he was brought into 
captivity “to the law of sin” in his “ members.” David speaks of his 
whole nature as being corrupt. He implies that “the inward parts” 
were as completely on the side of sin as the passions which were the 
immediate occasion of his transgression. St. Paul, on the other hand, 
is struggling against what might be called an evil fate. He wills to do 
right and he cannot. His moral condition is analogous to a rare disease, 
which, I believe, is called ‘‘ muscular atrophy,” in which, while con- 
sciousness is perfect, volition, so far as muscular action is concerned, 
is ineffective. St. Paul’s case is even worse than this: not only is the 
will without power, another force has taken possession of the very 
muscles which the will is unable to control. ‘I am carnal, sold under 
sin. For that which I do I allow not ; for what I would that do I not 
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but what I hate, that do I. . . . I consent unto the law that it 
is good . . . to will is present with me; but how to perform 
that which is good I find not. I delight in the law of God after the 
inward man ; but I see another law in my members warring against the 
law of my mind (the ous, the mind, not the pxeuma, the spirit), and 
bringing me into captivity to the law of sin which is in my members.” 

The “ mind,” the will, is on one side; the “flesh” is on the other. 
This is hardly in favour of “total depravity ;” but the case is as hopeless 
as the doctrine of ‘‘total depravity” can represent it. But whatever 
inferences an Antimonian theology may draw from this passage, it is 
certain that St. Paul regarded the strength of sin, not as involving men 
in misfortune, for which they are to be pitied, but as involving them in 
guilt, for which they are to be condemned. It was the Apostle’s habit 
to surrender his whole mind to the truth which for the moment possessed 
him. There was no diplomacy in his exposition of a doctrine. 
Although the current of his sentences is sometimes swollen by confluent 
streams of thought, so swollen that it spreads out into a flood in 
which the main channel is lost, he never entangles himself with 
qualifying clauses. He says one thingatatime. The complementary 
truth must wait its turn. In this passage he states the helplessness 
of man with such vigour, that if the passage stood alone we might 
suppose that he intended to represent the race as being under the 
tyranny of an evil destiny, which made men irresponsible for their 
crimes. But he is writing for those who know the agony of the con- 
flict he describes ; and the most fiery element in that agony is the 
consciousness that the sin which we cannot resist is our own. 

The issue of the struggle is precisely the same self-despair that 
is expressed in the great penitential psalm. Self-emancipation is 
impossible. The ‘‘mind,” the “will,” is powerless for good. The 
whole development of human character is conditioned by the ‘ flesh.” 
‘OQ wretched man! who shall deliver me from the body of this death ?” 
The answer comes at once. The strain which was upon him while 
describing the anguish of his despairing struggle with sin is suddenly 
relaxed. There is agony in one verse; he is offering thanksgiving 
in the next: ‘‘I thank God through Jesus Christ our Lord.” What it 
is for which he thanks God it is unnecessary that he should express. 
He thanks God for giving him the deliverance which he could not work 
out for himself. 

I do not imagine that in all cases the willingness to receive 
a Life which is not our own is the result of the self-contempt 
to which David was brought by his gross transgressions, or of the 
anguish of helplessness which is so vividly represented by St. Paul. 
But Sanctification is impossible until we have ceased to hope that we 
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shall attain holiness by any development of our own moral and spiritual 
nature. All Evangelical Christians maintain that we are not in a 
right relation to Christ while we are trusting that by intensifying the 
agony of our sorrow for sin, and by amending our conduct, we shall 
create a claim to the Divine forgiveness ; it is also true that we are not 
in a right relation to Christ while we cling to the hope that by the 
discipline of sorrow, by persistent efforts to conform our character to 
the Divine law, or even by submitting our heart and conscience to the 
influence of religious truths and motives, our own life—the life we 
inherit by our natural birth—will gradually approach Christian per- 
fection. The endeavour to win any title to the remission of sins by 
repentance and good works must be renounced, and we must consent 
to receive, as a free gift “for Christ’s sake,” God’s pardon of our past 
sins. The endeavour to achieve holiness by self-culture must be 
renounced, and we must consent to be made holy in the power of a life 
which is not ours, and which becomes ours through our union with Christ. 

The doctrine of “ total depravity,” as a theory of the actual con- 
dition of human nature, is false ; but those who believed in it were 
taught to despair of themselves, and to rely for the attainment of 
holiness on fellowship with the life of God. The theological atmosphere 
of our time is unfriendly to this self-renunciation. We have become 
hopeful about ourselves. We say that human nature is a far better 
thing than theologians have imagined it to be. Metaphysically, 
ethically, we are in the right; but spiritually we are in danger of being 
fatally in the wrong. Weare in the right while we acknowledge the 
reality and worth of human virtue; we shall be fatally in the wrong 
if we forget that ‘‘that which is born of the flesh is flesh,” and that 
unless we receive the life of God holiness is impossible. 

Morality is included in holiness, but holiness includes very much 
more than morality. Of morality, in very high and noble forms, human 
nature is capable, apart from that union with Christ which is necessary 
to Sanctification. In denying, or appearing to deny, that such morality 
has an intrinsic excellence and is deserving of approbation and honour,the 
doctrine of “total depravity” contradicted our clearest moral perceptions. 

But in affirming that holiness is not the result of the development of 
the possibilities of goodness which lie latent in human nature, and can be 
attained only through “the exceeding greatness of that power which 
worketh in those that believe,” the doctrine of “total depravity” affirmed 
a truth which is clearly taught in the New Testament, and which has 
received the consent of all the greatest saints of all countries and of all 
Churches. The practical importance of this truth cannot be exagge- 
rated. The deep conviction that holiness can never be attained by the 
improvenient, the discipline, the development of our natural life, is an 
indispensable condition of Sanctification. 
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Notices of THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE SPANISH 
INQUISITION: 
DRAWN FROM UNEDITED OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS. 


FEW days after the opening of the railway from Madrid to 
Toledo, we made an excursion from “thé only court that exists in 

the world,” as the Spaniard styles his capital, to the ancient seat of 
Royalty, which ever since the reign of Philip II. has been relinquished 
to the Primate of Spain. There were but few passengers. Old Casti- 
lians are not the men to pursue novelties under any difficulties whatever ; 
and so, besides ourselves, there were in the carriage only two other gen- 
tlemen, who had brought with them, as a guide to Toledo, a part of the 
work by Antonio Ponz, in eighteen volumes, which he completed just 
about the time when France decreed that time should no longer be 
reckoned from the Christian era. This old “ Murray” would, however, 
tolerably well serve the purpose of the two curious Castilians, notwith- 
standing the changes made since its publication. We had chosen a day 
in June, with a sun as hot as in Spain’s African possessions, so that after a 
morning’s wandering about Toledo, we were only too glad to get opened 
the church of San Juan de los Reyes, and to avail ourselves of its cool 
shade. We found the sacristan a worthy, chatty, and curious old-man. 
The church, from the front of which there is a magnificent view over 
the plain, was built by Ferdinand and Isabella in honour of their patron 
saint; close by, there stood once the palace of Cardinal Ximenes; at this 
point the Madrilehos would find their guide-book unsatisfactory, for the 
French destroyed the residence of the great Inquisitor during their stay 
in Spain. Our friend the sacristan, under the idea that we were quite in 
the dark about “las cosas de Espana,” an idea which a true Castilian 
easily falls into with respect to foreigners, kindly proceeded to give 
us a few scraps of information on a few principal matters. “In 
Spain you know,” said he, “we have nowa Queen.” “ Yes,” replied 
we, “and in England also.” ‘‘ Ah, indeed, just so, like us; but then,” 
added he, “ we have a Constitution besides, and a Cortes.” “ England 
has that, too,” remarked we, again ; “and a Parliamentary Government.” 
“Indeed!”’ responded the Castilian, with double emphasis, ‘‘ then you 


* For the facts contained in the present article an eminent German scholar, 
familiar with Spain and its literature, is responsible. The documents referred to 
were purchased in Spain by a friend of his, now deceased. They are contained in 
eleven folio volumes, and consist of MSS. belonging to the 15th, 16th, 17th, and 18th 
centuries. One of the documents contains numerous marginal notes in the hand- 
w iting of Philip III. of Spain. 
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must be nearly as well off as we are here in Spain.” But no doubt the 
sacristan consoled himself with the conviction that if not in those, yet 
in some other things at all events, such as, for example, in bull-fights 
and railroads, the Peninsula had the advantage. At last, however, we 
reluctantly quitted our Caballero, whom we liked for his liberal cordiality 
whilst amused with his naive self-contentment. The further pursuit of 
our plan of seeing the “lions” of the city involved very painful efforts, 
for in some places the street pavement is on a level with the spire of 
the Cathedral. We sat some time musing in front of the Alcazar, now 
in ruins, which Charles V. built for his palace, and on whose simple 
but grand flight of steps he cried out, ‘* Here I feel myself for the first 
time to be really Emperor.” From this point the beauty and dignity 
of the situation of Toledo is seen and felt ; and here; also, one is struck 
with the bareness and comparative desolation of the surrounding district. 
It would almost seem as if Toledo, like its Emperor, in its princely 
reserve and haughtiness, had repelled from its immediate neighbourhood 
all that generally crowds round important cities. 

Our object is not, however, to linger on the sunny terrace of the 
Alcazar, and to gaze on the hills, the river, and the plain which lie 
stretched out beautifully before us, but to conduct our readers, under the 
guidance of important, original, and unpublished documents, down into 
dark prisons of the Inquisition, which once in this city had their full 
share of victims ; and we feel assured that this subject will be of immea- 
surably greater interest to our fellow-countrymen than English heresies 
would be to the sacristan of San Juan, notwithstanding our “ right royal 
ignorance” of many foreign matters. 

The only attempt to write a complete history of the Reformation which 
took place in Spain in the sixteenth century, was made by an English- 
man—Dr. McCrie. His work on this subject, which with the other 
by him on the Reformation in Italy constitute a par nodbile fratrum, is well 
known to and highly valued by those who have wished to form some 
notion how the Gospel on its revival in Spain, begun and carried on its 
battle, and how it finally succumbed before the adverse forces brought 
to bear against it. McCrie was not, however, in a position to consult 
original MS. documents ; he could refer only to printed works. Nor are 
the accounts in De Castro’s ‘‘ Historia de los Protestantes Espaioles y de 
su Persecucion por Felipe II.,” published at Cadiz in 1851, drawn from 
official records, although he has displayed admirable industry in com- 
pilation, and has availed himself of numerous MS. authorities. The 
only writer who has derived his reports of the proceedings of the Holy 
Office from the archives of the Inquisition is Llorente, who was himself 
secretary to the Inquisition. His work in four volumes was published 
shortly after the suppression of the Inquisition, some forty years ago. 
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It abounds with interesting matter, and is dictated by a generous feeling 
of justice. We might enumerate various errors which have been pointed 
out, but still a considerable debt of gratitude is due to the author for 
having carefully sifted the enormous and apparently unmanageable mass 
of material, and made it accessible to a larger circle of inquirers. 

Some addition has recently been made to our knowledge of this 
subject by the “Coleccion de Documentos Ineditos,” published in 
Madrid, and extending already to more than thirty volumes. As a 
whole this work may be described as tiresome and melancholy ; 
but it contains, notwithstanding, several fragments of great interest. 
Amongst these are some which relate to the trial of Corranza, Arch- 
bishop of Toledo, who stood by the dying bed of the Emperor 
Charles V., and after eighteen years’ imprisonment in the Inquisition 
was condemned to formally abjure his errors. But of the greatest 
interest is the report of the proceedings against the celebrated Frai 
Luis de Leon, one of the best writers in the Spanish language. It 
fills more than one volume. There are here published also, for the 
first time, accounts of the suit instituted by the Inquisition against 
Antonio Perez, Secretary of State to Philip II.; but in this trial the 
religious principle was a matter of secondary importance. Previously 
to the publication of this collection, only one process, so far as we are 
aware, had been edited from authentic documents, that, namely, of Padre 
Frai Froilan Diaz. This appeared at Madrid in 1788, in three volumes 
8vo., under the superintendence of a literary man who enjoyed the 
confidence of the Council of the Inquisition. A great deal of useful 
information and of sound sense is contained in the “ Discusion del 
Proyecto sobre el Tribunal de la Inquisicion,” Cadiz en la imprenta 
nacional, 1813, a volume of almost 700 pages of reports of the debates of 
the Cortes respecting the suppression of the Inquisition, which seems 
hitherto to have escaped the attention of historians. Protestant writers 
have naturally been unable to gain access to the original Acts of the 
Inquisition. Prescott, whose “ Ferdinand and Isabella” may justly be 
adduced as a model of historical composition, had set himself too wide 
a task to allow of his consulting first sources on the subject of the 
Inquisition ; and, notwithstanding his many friendly connections in Spain, 
it is very questionable whether he would have been permitted to do so 
even had he wished. Nor, since, have any of the Acts of the Italian 
Inquisition, of the age of the Reformation, hitherto come before the 
public. Yet with what gladness should we look into those official re- 
cords which detail how the witnesses of Evangelical truth behaved when 
brought to trial—their answers, their steadfastness under affliction, and 
the tortures they endured. As soon as the doors of the prison closed 
on them they were for ever silenced. Of the words and ways of sufferers 
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in other lands much is known; but so perfectly have all official and 
authoritative accounts of the persecutions in Italy and Spain been kept 
secret, that the knowledge of the Reformatory movements in those 
countries does not, in the case of most educated people, extend beyond 
their bare existence. The writer of this article should, therefore, con- 
sider himself very fortunate that he has in his possession original official 
documents relating to the proceedings of the Spanish Inquisition. These 
manuscript reports are bound in folio volumes, and extend, with some 
omissions, over the three centuries of the existence of the so-called 
“ New Inquisition.” From these documents it is our intention to give 
notices of some martyrs who hitherto have been comparatively unknown 
to fame, but who bare faithful witness to the truth so far as they had 
found it. As frequently as possible we shall cite their own words. 
These notices will relate to the principal epochs of the activity of the 
Inquisition. In order to facilitate an understanding of the character 
and conduct of our heroes, we shall touch very briefly on the circum- 
stances in which they grew up, bore their witness, and endured their 
imprisonment or death. 

It isimpossible to look on these manuscripts without an indescribable 
feeling of interest. In some places, indeed, it is only after most careful 
examination and, as it were, by our own absorption in them, that we have 


been able to decipher the hieroglyphics ; but yet how much do they 
suggest! how many struggles and conflicts of soul ! how many griefs 
and tortures do they lead in sad procession before the mind! Ina 
merely historical point of view they are exceedingly valuable. Under 
their guidance we can partially follow the proceedings of the Reformed 
Spanish Inquisition from the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella to that of 
Charles III. 


As is well known, the first-mentioned monarchs earned their title of 
“Reyes Catolicos” by their nomination of the first Inquisitors in 148c. 
Five years afterwards the Holy Office entered on its duties in Toledo, 
and forthwith began extensive hunts for Jews. As the result, many 
thousand persons were condemned to do public penance and twenty 
were burned. The oldest judicial document in this collection relates 
to one of those who were “ relaxed” at this time, namely, to Fernanda 
Husillo, who was condemned August 16th, 1486, to be delivered over 
to the arm of the secular power on the ground of apostasy to Judaism. 
The manner of the Holy Office, be it remarked, was not to adjudge. 
heretics to death itself. No, no; far be it from the Church to imbrue 
its hands in the blood of men, however criminal. All that the Church 
professed to do was to leave the offender in the hands of the State, to 
be punished by it according to his deserts ; nay more, in discharging 
this painful duty it prayed that due mercy might be exercised. This 
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petition, however, the authorities of justice dared not listen to or 
comply with without themselves incurring the serious charge of heresy. 
In fact, here as elsewhere, hypocrisy pervaded the proceedings of the 
Church, for, as was justly remarked in the public manifesto of the 
eourts of 1813, the Inquisitors indirectly condemned to death, if not 
directly. 

From this point onwards through three centuries a succession of 
figures stained with their own blood passes before our eyes ; amongst 
them we find Jews, Mahomedans, Lutherans, Calvinists, Alumbrades, 
(Illuminati or Quietists), together with such as were accused of 
blasphemy, witchcraft, bigamy, and other like heresies. The last 
trial is from the year 1717, and one which does not least awaken our 
sympathy. It is that of a monk who had addressed a memorial to 
the king in favour of freedom of conscience, against the Inquisition 
under which he had himself severely suffered. Our MS. authorities 
bring us no nearer to the present time. Some thirty years after this 
last process the desire expressed by the monk for the abolition of the 
Inquisition, and on account of which he suffered a life-long imprison- 
ment, was carried out by a foreign monarch. But alas! even in respect 
of this matter, the Bourbons showed themselves incapable of profiting 
by experience, and Ferdinand VII., on resuming the throne of Spain, 
re-established the Inquisition, only, however, that it might fall again 
before the anger of an indignant nation, never more, let us hope, to 
be restored ! 

Not only the Augustinian monk just alluded to, but most of the others 
whom we meet with in these documents, have been hitherto quite unknown 
to fame. The principal and best-known heroes of Protestantism figured 
in the autos of other tribunals. Only respecting Dr. Sigismund 
Arquer, whose name occurs in connection with the trials of other heretics, 
have we learned something in the pages of Llorente. Original letters of 
his, preserved in these volumes, bear additional testimony to his simple 
Evangelical faith. 

At an auto in the year 1510, which, in consequence of the presence of 
the king and queen, was regarded as “the most solemn and brilliant 
that had ever been witnessed,” delinquents were brought together not 
only from Toledo, but from Cordova, Llerena, Sevilla, Cuenca, Valladolid, 
Granada—altogether forty-four ‘‘ select ” heretics. The one transferred 
from Granada was a French cooper, a courageous Protestant from the 
district of Rochelle. It may possibly surprise our readers to find that 
the names of foreigners occur amongst those who were publicly burned 
in Spain. But there is no evidence whatever to be found that the 
Governments of other nations interfered to any purpose on behalf of 
their persecuted subjects. More than one Frenchman was brought to 
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Spain, and there punished. That this fate should befall, as it actually did, 
many Portuguese, Italians, Flemish, and Germans, need scarcely oc- 
casion surprise, for these countries were greatly under the influence 
of the Spanish monarchs. But Britain also is here represented. At 
the end of the sixteenth century a young Scotchman, designated Dr. 
David “ Hinalohc”’ (Kinloch?) was denounced by two of his fellow- 
countrymen to the Holy Office, but, after he had stood the torture, the 
trial appears to have fallen through. A few years earlier another Scotch- 
man, by name William ‘ Bardi” (Baird ?) was “relaxed” as a Lutheran. 
In 1590 a Spanish nobleman was condemned to a short imprisonment 
and forbidden to leave Castille, because, whilst negotiating in England on 
behalf of Philip, he had associated and even communed with heretics. 
Little or no heed was paid to his plea of having done this contrary to 
his own convictions, and for the sole purpose of gaining the confidence 
of the English, and of thus advancing the business on which he was 
sent. ‘Two of the largest of our volumes throw quite a new light on the 
history of the Alumbrades, or Illuminati, who are better known under 
the name of Quietists. ‘Their most distinguished representative in later 
days was De Molinos, who terminated his career so unhappily in Rome. 
Interesting notices of him and his views may be found in the ‘‘ Hours 
with the Mystics,” of the late Rev. R. A. Vaughan. One of the more 
detailed processes is that against an Alumbrado of the name of Padre 
Jeronimo de la Madre de Dios, author of a manuscript entitled, ‘‘ Dis- 
cipulo Spiritual” on mental prayer—oratio mentalis—who in 1618 publicly 
abjured seventy-one propositions condemned as heretical. Of the 
highest interest is the trial of Frai Francisco Ortiz, a Franciscan monk, 
not so unknown in his own day as a writer as he is now, even to such as 
are more closely acquainted with Spanish literature. He may be spoken 
of as a predecessor of Frai Luis de Leon, and we could easily quote many 
fine passages from his works. He had the boldness in a Fast sermon 
preached at Toledo in the church of San Juan de los Reyes publicly 
to charge the Inquisition with gross injustice, in that they had cast 
into prison a lady whom he regarded as his spiritual mother. This 
happened in 1529. As a matter of course, he was immediately seized 
by the familiars of the Holy Office, and although the Empress interceded 
on his behalf (her autograph is annexed to these proceedings), begging 
that his case might be despatched as quickly as possible and he be set 
at liberty, he did not know his fate for two years, and was then con? 
demned to recantation, abjuration, to two years’ imprisonment, and _ to 
other acts of penance. 

The feelings of every free man must revolt as he reads the details of 
the mode in which the Inquisitors treated religious questions. It was 
only too natural, alas! that forcible measures like imprisonment and 
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torture—measures which in themselves are sufficient proof that those 
who resorted to them utterly misconceived the nature of a moral con- 
viction—should have an effect precisely the contrary of that intended— 
that, instead of producing faith, they should enkindle an inextinguishable 
hatred against a religion which needed to employ such means for the 
maintenance of its position and the extension of its limits. In several 
cases almost every sound and word uttered by the heretic under torture 
is recorded here ; thus we have a silent witness to the sublimest heroism 
on the one hand, and to the most cold-blooded and refined tyranny on 
the other. 

Let us not, however, be one-sided and unjust in our blame. To resort 
to measures of violence against those whose faith is other than our own 
is not a principle peculiar to Romanists. How many Churches are dis- 
figured by this stain! Some of the most distinguished Reformers, not to 
say all, were far enough from recognising the right of every individual 
to perfect liberty of conscience and freedom to worship in his own way. 
The Romish- Church, on the other hand, has never been without 
eloquent advocates of that principle of toleration to which Protestants. 
are still afraid to afford fair play. Adolfo de Castro, author of a 
work on Spanish Protestantism in the reign of Philip II., published 
in 1852, at Cadiz, a treatise in favour of liberty of conscience, under 
the title, ‘‘ Examen Sobre los Principales Causas de la Decadencia 
de Espana,” to which he prefixed the motto, ‘‘Cara patria, carior 
libertas.” Melancholy, indeed, is the position of that country which 
forces its citizens in choosing freedom to renounce their home! This 
noble-minded Spaniard communicates to us for the first time from 
manuscripts the judgment presented by the distinguished scholar, 
Hernando del Pulgar, historian of Ferdinand and Isabella, to the 
Archbishop of Sevilla, touching the Jewish persecutions which fol- 
lowed on the establishment of the “ New Inquisition.” ‘“ Inasmuch,” 
says he, “as the old Christians are here such bad Christians, the new 
Christians make such good Jews. Instead of punishing them with death, 
you should give them sound doctrine and a wholesome example. With- 
out doubt,” he further proceeds, ‘‘ Diego de Merlo and Dr. de Medina 
are good people; but I know of a certainty that they will not make 
such good Christians with their fires as the Bishops Don Paulo and Don 
Alonso with their water.” (These Bishops were celebrated converters 
of Jews in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries.) “Nor is this without 
cause, seeing that our Saviour and God Jesus Christ called the latter to 
their office, whereas the former were chosen and appointed by the 
Licentiate our Chancellor.” Plain and strong words where these to utter 
when fiery persecutions were the order of the day. No man, however, 
in the age of the Reformation expressed the true principle of Christian 
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tolerance more simply, beautifully, and soberly, than the Castilian, Juan 
Valdes, in his Commentary on the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, 
which was published after his death in 1557. Under chapter xv. 9, he 
remarks : ‘‘St. Paul grounds his unfitness to be styled an apostle of 
Christ on his persecution of the Church of God, although, as he himself 
says elsewhere, he believed himself to be therein following the path of 
duty. This is meant to show men what they are really doing when they 
persecute others, and especially when they persecute those by whom 
they are persecuted under the pretence of religion and piety; and, 
further, that there is nothing more foreign to the heart of a true Christian 
than persecution. It is a very fit thing that a Christian be himself per- 
secuted ; but in the same degree should it be far from him to persecute 
others.” Whilst, however, an individual may recognise the principle of 
toleration even in his intercourse with the intolerant, a true State 
must necessarily be intolerant towards the intolerant, and it is inevita- 
ble suicide to lend its arm to any such institution as the Inquisition. 
Its true vocation is to mediate between and reconcile conflicting 
parties, by preventing any infringement by the one of the rights of the 
others. 

This was a principle clearly recognised by Frai Manuel, whose con- 
demnation we previously mentioned as being the latest occurring 
in these documents. It is our intention to enter here more at length 
into his case, because it more distinctly involves certain important 
principles. 

Frai Manuel Santos de San Juan, otherwise called Berrocosa, was a 
native of Miraflores, in the archbishopric of Toledo. Having entered the 
order of St. Augustine, he became presbyter confessor, subsequently 
lecturer on theology, and gained the confidence of the brotherhood to 
such an extent that they entrusted him with the post of honour of 
Presentado. On the roth of September, 1756, he was apprehended by 
the officers of the Inquisition on the charge of being the author of an 
essay, entitled “‘ Teatro del Roma,” which had been circulated in MS. 
From the fearful errors of this publication it will be sufficient to adduce 
one, to wit, that—/orribile dictu !—it expresses horror at the practices of 
the Santo Tribunal de la Fé. Upwards of two years after this a special 
auto was solemnised in the Hall of the Inquisition, and then Frai 
Manuel abjured his errors. He was thereupon deprived of the right to 
hear confession, was forbidden to celebrate mass for four years, and was 
banished for ever from Miraflores, his birthplace, and from Madrid and 
Toledo ; further, he was sentenced to a ten years’ confinement in the 
monastery of N. Sra del Risco, of which the first four years were to be 
passed in one cell, and was prohibited from reading any but avowedly 
religious works, The “Teatro del Roma” must surely have been in a 
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high degree pestilential, to judge by Frai Manuel’s punishment and by 
the order issued that it should neither be read nor sold, and that any 
person coming to sight or into possession of any part of it must at once 
deliver it up, even though he might otherwise have received a general 
license to peruse forbidden books. Under threats of being treated as 
an “ impenitente relapso” in case he transgressed the order of the court, 
he was led away to the scene of his imprisonment. Whoever feels 
assured that he himself would prove steadfast in persecution, let him 
cast the first stone at this ¢Aurificatus. In excuse for him and all whose 
courage fails when brought up after confinement to brave torture and 
death for their faith, we may urge, also, that the temptation must lie 
very near one who has been long in dismal solitude without opportunity 
of intercourse but with the harsh gaolers of his enemies, to allow a nobler 
conviction to be stifled by a worse. Afterwards calm reflection may 
restore the truth to its dominion over the soul, and then the only repa- 
ration possible is a fresh confession. Such a reparation Frai Manuel 
made. He proved himself to be a hardened sinner, according to the 
Inquisitorial standard. As his persecutors remarked concerning him : 
‘In contempt and mockery of the justice administered by this tribunal, 
he went on writing the very errors which he had abjured, availing him- 
self of the doctrines of Macchiavelli, Luther, Calvin, William Barclay, 
Paul Speratus, and others the like ”—assuredly a singular nest of 
heretics! With his own bold hand the prisoner wrote a memorial to 
the king, complaining that, without having committed a single crime, he 
had been incarcerated and subjected to oppressive measures. Another 
petition he addressed to the Minister Roda. In both these, according 
to the view of the Holy Office, he set up false allegations that they had 
punished him for wishing by his writings to restore to the king his 
natural rights—which Inquisition and Inquisitors took as an insult, 
“they having ever, for particudares motivos, shown special faithfulness to- 
the king.” 

Frai Manuel had, however, his protectors. We learn that Don Juan 
Herrera, Ministro de la real Audiencia de Barcelona, commended the 
perverse views and ideas of the prisoner to the notice of Roda, and 
begged that the royal protection might be extended towards him. But the 
contrary result followed. The prior of the monastery was commanded 
never to let the criminal out of his cell except for the hearing of mass ; 
not to allow him the use of pen, ink, paper, or of any book besides 
the Breviary; and, lastly, to prevent him from holding any communi- 
cations whatever with persons either in or out of the monastery, his 
Superior alone excepted. ‘These fresh measures came into force on the 
3rd of November, 1767 ; consequently almost a year before his term of 
imprisonment expired the severity of his penalty was increased. On 
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the 2oth of August of the following year a great public dinner was held 
in the monastery in honour of St. Augustine’s day, the patron-saint of 
the order. Many of the neighbouring clergy and worldly dignitaries 
were invited. Just as the banquet began, Frai Manuel suddenly made 
his appearance in the refectorium, presented himself before the Alcalde 
of Viliatoro, Don Domingo Garcia, one of the guests, and said: “J 
betake myself to you as a servant of the king our master, and I give 
into your hands this memorial, which closely concerns the service of the 
king and the public welfare, together with the accompanying papers 
which have the same end in view.” With that he disappeared again 
from the hall. All were struck with astonishment to see him there. 
When they recovered themselves and hastened after the delinquent, the 
gates of the monastery were found closed; but the bird was flown, and 
that, too, in broad daylight. It was discovered that he had broken open 
the double doors of his cell—so at least the brethren affirmed, though 
perhaps they had connived at his escape. That he could not wait till 
the six weeks had passed,—at the end of which, unless other arrange- 
ments, of which we know nothing, had been made,-—his term of 
imprisonment expired, testifies to the native strength of his character 
and to his unbroken energy. The inactivity of his prison became more 
unbearable to him the nearer he drew to his liberation. As it would 
appear, Herrera of Barcelona provided for the concealment of the fugi- 
tive ; aconcealment which he at once availed himself of to prepare a 
number of copies of a work which must have been composed in the 
monastery. ‘These documents say that ‘‘although he had been for- 
bidden to write by a decree of the tribunal, he is, notwithstanding, the 
author and writer of the so-called ‘ Memorial de Descargos,’ consisting 
of sixteen folios.” ‘This fact must have furnished a very painful proof 
of the impotence of the Holy Office. At the beginning of the year 
1770 the folio volumes of writings were sequestered. ‘The Inquisitors, 
to judge from their words, seem almost to have fancied that Frai Manuel 
had produced a huge folio volume every month since his flight. Actual 
volumes are spoken of, and each volume contained about a ‘‘resma” 
of paper. ‘The first words of the text, which serve for titles, are given 
in these documents. Such an enormous productiveness would be almost 
incredible, even if we give the monastery the credit of having taught the 
culprit to reduce the time spent in eating, and drinking, and sleeping to 
the minimum. Butit is evident from the papers themselves that a week 
and a half after his flight the sixteen volumes were already prepared, for 
we find him making arrangements to have them transcribed. In fact, he 
must have written them during his confinement. And the most natural 
supposition is that he wrote them in the nine years which elapsed before 
he was forbidden to write at all, when he was allowed the use of 
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religious books—a permission which his brother, the librarian, naturally 
interpreted as literally as possible. The Fathers and Councils which 
he cites verbatim were surely spiritual books. The Inquisition confis- 
cated sixteen copies of this work, and then they did not feel sure that 
the author had not managed “ maliciously” to conceal others. On the 
25th of January, 1770, Frai Manuel and his MS. library fell into the 
hands of the Holy Office. 

Let us now bring together some of the most characteristic features of 
his writings from the long and detailed account of them given in these 
documents. The author himself affirms his work to be “nothing but a 
defence of the authority and rights of the king against the fanatics of the 
time, an endeavour to restore the ancient prerogatives of the Cvzesars.” 
‘‘Alter post deum est rex ”—this pregnant sentence he throws in the teeth 
of the officers of the Inquisition. His own experience had kindled 
within him a burning hatred against the whole system as one which per- 
plexed and stifled men’s consciences and minds, and that too frequently 
for low and selfish ends. The degenerate Church was crushing the 
State, and he saw clearly that ‘‘ the re-establishment of just and proper 
relations between the two could only proceed from that side which was 
more open to the light—to wit, the State.” ‘That Holy Office,” says 
he, “with which our rulers have saddled themselves and their people, 
would never have suffered a king to arise ; for the business of kings is 
to execute justice, to do righteousness. And this Church, which not- 
withstanding all its driving out and burning of Jews, is itself disfigured 
with Judaism, and is but a caricature of the true Church, will keep its 
position so long as princes allow themselves to be used as instruments 
of religious persecution.” Frai Manuel’s aim in these volumes was to 
arouse Spanish wrath—that genuinely royal wrath ; and in proof that he 
could have had no intention of stirring up the masses of the people we 
may mention that he wrote them in Latin. But in any case a work in 
many folio volumes was ill adapted to such an end. ‘ The king,” says 
rai Manuel, ‘‘is the viceroy of Jesus Christ on earth: he must have a 
care as well for religious as for secular matters; and it is his duty to 
institute reforms both in the Church and State.” Which opinion, say 
the Inquisitors, is the error of Henry VIII. of England ; and in further 
proof that the author is a relapsed heretic they appeal to the Essay on 
Rome, whose arguments have precisely the same tendency. “ Yes,” says 
the monk to his opponents, ‘‘ the king is pastor and doctor in Ecclesia.” 
The writers who oppose him he styles “antireges,” and the Holy Office 
“antiregnum, a main hindrance of the royal authority.” ‘‘ Without the 
king’s permission,” he further adds, “ may no idol be cast to the 
ground ; without his command no heretic be publicly punished.” His 
critics characterised this as the language of flattery—proof enough that 
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at that time they were not disposed to derive their authority from the 
king. ‘From the Bishop of Rome,” maintains the essayist, ‘“ there is a 
right of free appeal to the head of the State. But the Pope in his pre- 
sumption fancies himself to be greater than the Lord who sent him.” 
On other occasions, in his anger, he designates the Pope ‘“clericulus 
Romanus, rector plebis Romane,” affirming Rome to be “a Babel full 
of unclean spirits,” and the Church discipline of his time to be “as dif- 
ferent from that of the Apostolic age as a chestnut is from an egg.” 
“The bishops, with their limited jurisdiction, are””—sit venia verbo— 
‘‘sicut genitalia in mulis. The Church of Spain was more glorious in 
the days of heathen kings than under monarchs who raise the standard 
of Jesus Christ.’”’ Freedom of conscience he constantly demands : 
“libertas conscientiz ’’ is his cry. ‘Toleration is that which he enthu- 
siastically advocates. “ Only for heretics is it fitting to kill those who 
do not belong to their sect. Even the Council of Trent summoned the 
Church to arms; but St. Paul preaches gentleness and love; and 
which shall we follow? ‘The Inquisitors are Luciferians, Priscillians, 
Pelagians ; the Holy Office is a corrupter of the Gospel, and condemns 
men for cleaving to it.” No wonder, then, that they replied to him 
that “‘ not even the partisans of Luther have gone so far astray as he in 
respect of the punishment of heretics, of tithes, and of other dogmas.” 
Nor did the monk employ only flattering words in the presence of kings. 
He tells them that they “ had sinned, not only against divine, but human 
rights, in their treatment of heretics ; and that by the banishment of 
unbelievers they had depopulated their lands.” It is said that under 
Philip II. about a million Moriscoes were expelled from Spain. ‘“ The 
decline of Spain is due,” he affirms, “to the multitudes of the clergy 
who desolate the Spanish Church, which now is full of the vanities of 
Egypt.” He asks, ‘“‘Why should bishops be free from taxes? Ecce 
quomodo ecclesiz libertas est in hac parte episcopi iniquitas!” he 
exclaims. ‘ The old poverty became the clergy well, but now they are 
full of greediness and avarice. Masses, offerings of all sorts, pious works 
enjoined on the faithful, are nothing but a cloak and pretext for fraud. 
The Church, which is constituted by the entire mass of believing 
Christians, is oppressed in every way ; and by the constant intercessions 
and masses claimed for them, the dead become the murderers of the 
living. Through the sins of the priesthood, faith is now confined to one 
or two corners of Europe.” Frai Manuel especially blames the priests 
for sanctioning and furthering theatrical entertainments, bull-fights, and 
other “ vulgar and indecent ” pleasures. 

One of the things against which he directed his most bitter attacks 
was the false dialectic of that day, which he looked upon as the 
main prop of the entire prevailing system, and as a promoter of 
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the kingdom of the “god of the sword,” under the veil of religion. 
Referring to the prevailing methods of adjusting quesdons and 
disputes, he says: “Scholastic studies are uscless; the Holy Scrip- 
tures should be studied and taught. The Godhead of Christ is 
evident enough without the help of that dialectic—much more 
without using violence or shedding blood.” When we find him 
further inveighing strongly against monasteries as the refuges of the 
lazy, we need not be surprised that his judges should decide, as 
according to these documents they did, that he was “more anti- 
scholastic than either Luther, Melancthon, or Wicliffe.” The law 
officer, summing up in his indictment, affirms that the accused 
“ employs the corrupt doctrines of Macchiavelli, Bodin, Luther, Calvin, 
Barclay, Speratus, Wycliffe, Huss, and others like them ;” that ‘‘ he is a 
relapso protervo obstinado herige (hereticus) formal interno é externo, oY, as 
he expresses himself in another place, pertinax apostata perjuro negativo 
Z fingido catolico.” “Nor,” says the Fiscal, “can he plead ignorance in 
excuse, for he is well-educated and learned, and his own intellect has 
been fructified by the reading and study of theological works, especially 
of such as treat of these things, and it is clearly impossible that questions 
of this nature should be strange to him, having been lecturer on theology 
in the most esteemed monasteries, as well as znvitado and presentado for 
his province.” ‘That for these reasons he was likely to understand such 
matters better than themselves, did not of course cross the minds of these 
infallible men. ‘The specifically Protestant doctrines of Frai Manuel are 
not further mentioned. The Fiscal, however, felt so certain of his being 
a thoroughly bad man, that he naively adds, “ we may also undoubtedly 
assume that the accused has committed many other offences.’’ He then 
proposed that torture should be applied as long and as often as might be 
necessary, until the delinquent shall confess the whole truth, and explain 
clearly what he meant by demanding justice from the Inquisition, 
especially in the memorial addressed to the king. ‘The Fiscal further 
expressly reserved to himself the right of indicting all persons, lay or 
clergy, who may share Frai Manuel’s guilt. It is worthy of notice that 
the charge was introduced for the first time on August 8th, when, con- 
sequently, the monk had been already more than six months in custody. 

At his first hearing Frai Manuel declared that his last writings were 
simply memorials, appealing to the mildness of the king, and not 
defences of his earlier work. On the 11th of August the indictment 
was read to him. He thereupon acknowledged the authorship of the 
sixteen volumes, but expressed his determination not to defend anything 
in them which might run counter to the Catholic faith, and to renounce 
whatever might have been written in ignorance ; adding, also, that he 
would not seek to justify his essay, though he could not but complain of 
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the judgment pronounced against it. A copy of the accusation was given 
him, and, according to custom, he selected an advocate—the one 
usually employed. At a hearing on the 17th of October, 1770, the 
indictment and his reply were read. Frai Manuel’s counsel advised him 
to confess the truth, to which he answered, “That I have already done.” 
He then denied the remaining charges, and sued for mercy. Nor should 
we feel surprised at such a termination, for the man was wearied out 
(we must remember he was now fifty-five years old), in part, perhaps, 
through the torture, though we are not distinctly informed whether it 
was applied to him. On the 24th of October, after the usual formalities, 
the examiners maintained the justice of the judgment pronounced on 
his writings, to wit, “ that they are prejudicial to the people and to good 
morals on account of the number of /ropositiones piarum auriuim 
offensive, and being expressed in so vague and general a way are 
seductive simplictum male sonantes er ronee heresi proxime.” This 
done, sentence was delivered, of which, as it may interest some of our 
readers, we here give a complete translation, together with the declaration 
read afterwards by I’rai Manuel :— 


* Christi nomine invocato. 

“Tn view of the documents and evidence adduced in this Process, we find 
that the Fiscal has satisfactorily established his case against Frai Manuel 
Santo di San Juan, alias Berrocosa ; and, desiring to proceed benignly and 
pitifully, and not to carry out the law in its full vigour, must and do, for certain 
just reasons and considerations, ordain as punishment and penance of the 
guilt by him contracted, that this sentence, and the proofs on which it is 
founded, be read to the accused, standing as a penitent, and robed in the San 
Benito, in the Hall of the Tribunal, with closed doors, in the presence of the 
Secret Council, and thirty other ecclesiastics, four of whom shall be of his own 
order, the Superior included ; that he being under the strongest suspicion, do 
abjure, and afterwards receive conditional absolution; that he be very 
severely reprehended, cautioned, and threatened ; that he be prohibited from 
ever again celebrating mass, from confessing man or woman, from preaching 
and from acting as spiritual director ; that he be confined for the remainder 
of his life in a cell, which he shall only be permitted to leave at certain fixed 
times, to wit, on the days when the Church has ordained that mass must be 
heard, and then he must go straight to that particular part of the church in 
which the said mass may be celebrated, accompanied by the Director, who 
shall be appointed him ; further, for confession and communion, as often as 
the Director shall think good ; that the condemned pass a month in spiritual 
exercises and general confession with the aforementioned Director immedi- 
ately after entering the place of his confinement,which shall be the Monastery 
of Sarria, in the province of Galicia ; that he be not permitted the use of 
writing materials, nor the reading of any books besides his Breviary, and such 
devotional works as may be sanctioned by the Director, which same Director 
we herewith enjoin to bestow much pains in the instruction and enlighten- 
ment of the accused, and not to allow him the slightest correspondence or 
communication with other persons. We do further hold the Director respon- 
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sible if the accused escape, and require him to report on the condition of his 
charge, whether he acknowledges and repents his errors, every month, either 
himself or through his Superior, to the Tribunal of Santiago; that of the 
officers appointed by this Tribunal to conduct the accused to the aforenamed 
Monastery, one authorised by us do again read to him this sentence and 
evidence, in presence of the community; and, considering the motives 
inclining us to treat the delinqueht with that tenderness and compassion that 
resides in us, we hereby dispense with the wearing of the San Benito during 
the reading of this sentence, but the remaining penalties imposed do continue 
in force and vigour, and must be fulfilled and executed by him under threat 
of being treated as animpenitent. This definitive judgment we do pronounce 
and command in and through this writing. 

(Signed) Dr. DON FRANC. VILLENA I CHAVES. 

Licenc. DON JUAN FELIX BENION.” 

The auto was held on the 16th of April, 1771. At its close Frai 
Manuel publicly confessed the offences of which he was convicted, and 
abjured every species of heresy, in the following form :— 

“JT, Frai Manuel Santo de San Juan, Monk of the order of St. Augustine, 
native of Miraflores in this archbishopric, standing here in the presence of 
you, by apostolic authority, worshipful Inquisitors of heretical depravity and 
apostasy in this city, province, and archbishopric of Toledo, and in the 
Bishoprics of Avila, Segovia, Sequenza de Puertoz, having before me the 
crucifix and the Holy Gospel, which I touch with my body, and recognising 
the true catholic and apostolic faith, do abjure, detest,and anathematise every 
species of heresy which may set itself up in opposition to the Holy Catholic 
faith, to the evangelical law of our Redeemer and Saviour Jesus Christ, and 
to the Holy Apostolic See and Church of Rome, especially such heresy as 
that with which I am charged, and under strong suspicion of which I lie. I 
do further swear and promise to keep and uphold that holy faith which the 
Holy Church keeps, holds, and teaches, and to be obedient to the determina- 
tions of our master the Pope, and those who succeed him in a canonical way. 
I believe that all those who oppose this holy faith are worthy of condemna- 
tion. I promise never to unite with them, as much as lies in me to persecute 
them, and to reveal and notify the heresies which I may find them holding 
to an inquisitor of heresy, or to some dignitary of the Holy Mother Church, 
wherever I may be. I swear and promise that I will humbly perform the 
penances which have been or may be imposed upon me with all my energy, 
and even to the smallest particulars, that I will not oppose myself to them 
nor any part of them. I wish, consent, and agree that, if at any time (which, 
God forbid) I should act in opposition to the aforementioned ordinances, or 
any part of them, I may be taken and regarded as a relapsed. I do promise 
to submit myself to the severe censures and punishments ordained by the 
sacred Canons against such as abjure, as I do, under strong suspicion, I 
consent that they be executed against me as soon as I shall be proved to 
have broken any of the vows and promises made in this abjuration, and I 
request the Secretary and other persons now present to bear me witness 
the same. 

Signed) FRAI MANUEL DE SAN JUAN. 
Don JUAN IGNATIO CUESTA, 


ris 
Real Segret 
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READINGS FROM THE Cuinese Crassics.* 
IIl.—THE COMMENTARY OF TSO. 


N an article which appeared in the CONGREGATIONALIST some time 
I ago, we adduced evidence from the most ancient Chinese 
records, that in remote antiquity among the settlers along the banks 
of the Yellow River some possessed genuine religious faith in one 
God, the Lord of nature, the Ruler of kings and of all men, the 
Author of conscience. ‘This faith was not unmixed with various super- 
stitious beliefs, which obscured the simple purity of their Monotheism ; 
but these superstitions had not become incorporated with it in a rigid 
system, so as to deprive the Supreme of His solitary awfulness, by 
association with Him of a multitude of inferior deities. God had not 
become to them the chief divinity of a Pantheon, occupying-the seat of 
dignity, but hardly distinguishable in his attributes from the rest, little 
more than a primus inter pares, in fact. Nor was His service simply a 
matter of rites and ceremonies, a system of propitiatory sacrifices, but 
included homage to the divine voice within, and required practical 
obedience to the laws of righteonsness and benevolence. In after ages, 
when the worship of five gods, one for the centre region and one for 
each of the four cardinal points, was set up, religion was partially 
divorced from morality, though in China religion has never directly 
entered into league with cruelty and licentiousness. But when the 
unity of God was lost sight of, morality gradually depended less and less 
upon divine sanction and support, and, as a consequence, the wiser and 
nobler minds kept more and more aloof from religion, until living faith 
in God seemed to die out. Already in the classics we see the beginnings 
of this declension in the dualistic reverence of heaven and earth. 
This, perhaps, is another instance of that influence of language upon 
religion, which Professor Max Miiller expounds. The glorious sky 
first lends its name to the spiritual presence which its vastness and 
brightness symbolised, and then the common name confused the 
identity of the two, until God was confined to heaven, and the vast, 
wonderful, all-supporting, all-producing earth appeared not less entitled 
to divine homage than the distant changeless vault above it. But in 
the classical period this corruption is rather threatened than established, 
and the purer was also the more orthodox creed. 

The use of the word creed suggests a more definite logical belief than 
those old Chinese possessed. Let us say such, as our former paper 





* “‘The Chinese Classics.” With a Translation, &c. By James Legge, D.D., 
LL.D. Triibner & Co, 
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described them, were the vague but sincere thoughts and feelings of the 
Chinese upon religious contemplation of the universe. But had these 
religious ideas of theirs any practical value? We Christians are not 
always quite fair to the heathen in this matter. If any adversary points 
to the very small measure of practical realisation which Christian teach- 
ing has attained to, we plead the poverty and hardness of the soil into 
which the good seed is cast, and contend that it is rather to be 
wondered at that there are so many and so bright instances of the 
efficacy of our religion as we do see. But, forgetful of the maxim, “ With 
whatsoever measure ye mete,” we are apt to decry the true and noble 
precepts of heathen religions and philosophies as excellent on paper 
only, but practically of little value, because the conduct of the people 
generally is inconsistent with them. Now we grant that the intrinsic 
rightness and beauty of a precept or a belief are not the only things to 
be considered, but that the practical power it possesses to secure its 
own realisation is a very important feature in our estimate of its value. 
The golden rule may be more or less exactly paralleled in different 
ethnic faiths, but in no other quarter has that rule ever had the vital 
force in it which we see it to exercise as it proceeds from the lips of 
Tesus Christ. Still we must acknowledge that even true Christians are 
imperfect, that nominal Christians are numerous, and that there are 
many in Christian lands to whom it would-be a stretch of language to 
apply the term Christian at all. ‘This being so, we must not rashly fling 
the immoralities and crimes which abound in heathendom in the face of 
the religion and morality taught there. In each case let there be a fair 
investigation into the facts, and let report be made according to the 
merits of the case. 

Fortunately we have a source of information as to the ancient Chinese 
which perhaps puts us into a more favourable position for forming an 
opinion, than we enjoy in the case of any other contemporary nation. 
The Commentary of Tso is a collection of historical sketches of the 
ancient states of China, covering two centuries and a half, from 721 
B.c., abounding in vivid descriptions, delineations of character, and 
interpretations of motive. Parts of it read like a drama, in which the 
old heroes and heroines seem to live again before our eyes. It abounds 
with interesting information about those ancient folk, and some day, 
when another Bunsen studies China’s place in universal history, the 
annals of Tso will contribute a chapter more complete, and perhaps not 
less fascinating, than any which can be compiled from the records of 
ancient Egypt, Assyria, or Babylon. At present, however, we can only 
apply to this rich storehouse of material for the purpose of finding 
illustrations in the concrete of those religious ideas which we have 
already discovered in the books of Poetry and History. In reading 
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these instances, however, it must be remembered that they are gems 
picked out from a foul refuse heap. The annals of Tso are, as we 
should expect in records of Oriental despotisms, principally narratives of 
war, intrigue, treachery, assassination, incest. Polygamy, the great 
curse of Eastern social life, bore its evil fruits prolifically in the little 
princedoms of ancient China. Legal heirs disinherited in favour of 
the sons of beloved concubines, sons plotting against and murdering 
fathers, brothers levying war against brothers—these and the mutual 
strife of contiguous states form the melancholy staple of the history. 
Yet, amidst this mass of abominations, it is something if we can discern 
that virtue kept itself alive, and religious faith was more than an empty 
name. We are in search of instances of this kind, and our reader has 
only to bear in mind that the faint lights we point out existed upon the 
background of a deep moral depravity, which we gladly leave without 
particular description. 

Among the earliest corruptions of religion is that which attributes 
virtue and efficacy to sacrifices and ceremonies in themselves, apart 
from the moral character of the worshippers. We find in the annals 
that distinct protest was raised against this error by friends and 
advisers of monarchs. In the year B.c. 705, King Woo, of Ts’oo, 
suddenly burst into the neighbouring marquisate of Suy, demanding an 
alliance, but in reality meditating conquest. In accordance with crafty 
counsel the monarch gave to his army a badly-equipped and disorderly 
appearance on purpose to incite the Marquis of Suy to attack him. 
The Marquis was about to give orders for the onslaught, when his 
councillor Ke Leang stopped him by saying : “ Heaven is now giving 
power to T’s’00o. Why, O ruler, be so hasty? A small state can only 
then match with a great one, when the small state is ruled according to 
right principles and the great state is abandoned to wild excess. What 
I mean by being ruled according to right principles is showing a loyal 
love for the people, and a faithful worship of the Spirits. When the 
ruler thinks only of the people’s weal, that is loyal loving of them ; 
when the priest’s words are all genuine, that is faithful worship. Now 
our people are famishing, and the prince indulges his desires ; the 
priests are hypocrites in their sacrifices.” The Marquis said : ‘‘ My 
victims are the best, and well-fatted ; the millet in the vessels is good 
and abundant ; where is there any want of sincerity?” Ke Leang 
replied, ‘‘ The sage kings first secured the welfare of the people, and 
then put forth their strength in serving the Spirits. Their fine victims 
denoted the people’s prosperity ; their abundant millet the fertility of 
husbandry. When they presented their distilled spirit, its fragrance 
meant virtue and concord among all classes. Thus their people were 
harmonious and the Spirits sent down blessings, so that every move- 
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ment they undertook was successful. I pray you to cultivate good 
government, and be friendly with the states of your brother princes ; 
then perhaps you will escape calamity.”” The Marquis of Suy was 
pleased, and amended his ways, and Ts’oo did not dare to attack him. 
About fifty years later we find the Duke of Yu resting in the same vain 
confidence : ‘‘ My sacrificial offerings have been abundant and pure ; 
the Spirits will not forsake, but will sustain me.” To which his 
minster replied : ‘‘ The Spirits do not accept the persons of men, but 
they cleave to virtue. Hence we read in the books of Chow : ‘Great 
* and ‘it is not 
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Heaven has no affections—it helps only the virtuous ; 
the millet which has the piercing fragrance ; it is bright virtue. 
Religion had not altogether given place to ritualism when such 
sentiments as these were boldly avowed and respectfully listened to in 
kings’ palaces. Stronger things than even these were uttered about 
sacrifices, as witness the following striking narrative : ‘‘ There appeared 
a comet in Ts’e, and the Marquis gave orders for a deprecatory sacrifice. 
Gan Tsze said to him: ‘It is of no use; you will only practise 2 
delusion. There is no uncertainty in the ways of Heaven ; it does not 


waver in its purposes : why should you offer a deprecatory sacrifice ?P 
The broom-star appears in the sky: it is for the removal of what is 


unclean, If your lordship’s conduct is clean, what have you to 


deprecate? The ode says :— 


‘Then this King Wan 


Did bright service to God, 
So did he secure great blessing.’ 


Let your lordship do nothing contrary to virtue. Why should you be 
troubled about acomet? If the conduct be bad, nothing that priests 
can do will mend the evil.’ The Marquis was pleased, and stopped the 


sacrifice.” 
In these extracts from the narratives given us by Tso, we see that the 


books of Poetry and History are quoted in support of the sentiments 
of the speaker as authorities familiar to and acknowledged by all. So it 


is throughout Tso’s annals; these two great works are constantly 
adduced as the written word which enshrined for the men of those times 
the highest revelations of trnth. The books are appealed to by Tso 
himself in his moral reflections upon the events he records : they are 
quoted by the actors in his drama : the poems are sung at feasts, and in 
responsive stanzas at royal receptions. ‘There want not many illustra- 
tions which prove that the religious and moral teachings of these ancient 
writings had sunk deep into the hearts of at least many of the educated 
class. It is Heaven which sends calamities and removes them, manifests 


its dissatisfaction with the degeneracy of the times, marks the conduct 
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of princes, generals, and statesmen approvingly or with displeasure, 
watches over the people in love, makes use even of bad men for the 
accomplishment of its purposes, but nevertheless visits them with 
punishment for their crimes. We have, in a word, all the religious and 
ethical ideas of the She and the Shoo, recurring in connection with the 
actual life of the people. Space, however, forbids our presenting farther 
extracts of this nature, as we have yet to show that among the people 
who learnt those books by heart and quoted them so freely on all 
occasions were some who drank deep into the ethical spirit they 
inculcated—brave men and true, to whom virtue, honour, fidelity, and 
brotherly love were dearer than life itself. 

In a narrative dealing chiefly with the life of courts and camps, it is 
natural that of all the virtues fidelity comes oftenest under notice. Duke 
Séang, of Ts’e, was an infamous character, against whom conspiracy 
might almost approve itself a virtue. His fate is thus described : ‘In 
winter the Duke went out hunting, when a large boar made his appear- 
ance. One of the attendants said, ‘It is Lord P’ang S’ang.’ (This was 
Seang’s brother-in-law, whom he had employed to commit murder and 
afterwards executed for the crime.) The Duke was enraged, and said. 
‘Does P’ang S’ang dare to show himself?’ With this he shot at the 
creature, which stood up on its hind legs like a man and howled. The 


Duke was frightened, and fell down in his carriage, injuring one of his 
feet and losing his shoe. When he got home he required his footman 
Pe to bring the shoe, and, when it could not be found, scourged him till 


the blood flowed. Pe ran out of the room, and met assassins at the 


gate, who seized and bound him. ‘Why should I oppose you?” said 
Pe, and showed them his back, whereupon they believed him and 
allowed him to go in first. Pe hid the duke, came out again, and 
fought with them till he was killed in the gate. Fun-joo died fighting 
on the stairs. The assassins entered the chamber, and killed Mang 
Yang in the bed. ‘ This is not he,’ they cried, upon examination of the 
corpse. They then discovered the duke’s hiding-place, and murdered 
him.” Here are three faithful servants who sacrifice their lives for their 
master, despite his vices and crimes. Their dog-like fidelity is surpassed 
by that of Yuh-K’euen, who compelled his Sovereign to a right course 
of action by threatening him with a weapon, and afterwards, to atone for 
his crime, cut off his own feet. Seun Seih promised Duke Heen on his 
death-bed that he would die rather than desert his son. Being informed 
that a formidable conspiracy was on foot, and asked what he would do, 
“‘T will die with my young prince,” he said. His informant urged that 
that would be of no use, but Seun Seih persisted. ‘I told our departed 
Sovereign so, and I must not say another thing now. Do you think I 
will grudge my life to make good my word?” Seun Seih was not the 
I 1 
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only worthy of those days who chose death rather than falsehood to his 
plighted troth. K’ih-hwang was absent on a foreign mission, when a 
rebellion and change of government took place in his native state. He 
heard of it on his way back, and was advised not to return; but he 
replied, “If I abandon the King’s commission, who will receive it? My 
ruler is Heaven—can Heaven be fled from?” He accordingly returned, 
reported the discharge of his mission, and then delivered himself a 
prisoner to the Minister of Crime.” The following tale of brotherly 
affection is full of tragic interest : Duke Seuen, of Wei, at the instiga- 
tion ofa favourite concubine, resolved upon the murder of his son Keih- 
tsze, and despatched him ona mission to Ts’e, employing ruffians to lie in 
wait for him and put him to death. Another son of the Duke, named 
Show, son ofthe very concubine who hated Keih-tsze, became acquainted 
with the plot, and urged Keih-tsze to flee to some other state ; but he 
refused, saying, ‘‘If I disobey my father’s command, how can [ 
use the name of son? If there were any state without fathers I might 
go there.” As he was about to set out, Show made him drunk, took his 
flag, and went on before him. The ruffians, thinking him to be Keih- 
tsze, killed him; afterwards Keih-tsze came, crying out, ‘It was I whom 
ye sought,” and the ruffians killed him also. 

Amid the horrid details of lust, ambition, and revenge with which these 
annals abound, such displays of loyalty to virtue and affection shine out 
the brighter for their rarity. But the student of the book will find 
enough there to convince him that though eminent examples of virtue 
and self-sacrifice were rare in those times, nevertheless it would be 
erroneous to conclude that such knowledge of religious and moral truth 
as the people possessed was altogether inefficacious. If even in the ducal 
palace, between the harem and the banqueting-hall, honest statesmen, 
faithful officers, loving brothers were to be found, may we not well infer 
that in the classes of society less exposed to the corrupting influence of 
a despotic court, religious faith was more fruitful in producing godly 
and pure lives? If the great mass ofthe country people fell far short of 
Ke Leang’s freedom from superstition, Seun Seih’s fidelity to his plighted 
word, Show’s self-sacrificing brotherly affection, it is also probable that 
they were equally removed from the abandoned licentiousness of Duke 
Seang and his kind. 

We have not yet explained why Tso’s work is called a commentary. 
It assumes this appellation because Tso, instead of writing an indepen- 
dent history, broke up his record into fragments, and appended it by way 
of explanation and supplement to the meagre, dry, and almost valueless 
publication extracted from the official archives of the kingdom of Loo, 
called the Ch’un Ts’ew, and attributed to Confucius. If our readers will 
consult the prolegomena of the fifth volume of Dr. Legge’s translation 
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of the Chinese classics, they will not only find this matter amply 
explained, but be abundantly rewarded by much highly interesting 
information about feudal China. We cannot omit this opportunity of 
expressing our great gratification that the distinguished member of the 
London Missionary Society, to whom the learned world is indebted for 
a contribution in this translation to the study of the language, literature, 
and history of the Chinese people, which surpasses all that anyone of his 
predecessors has accomplished, and will hardly be excelled by any 
successor, has been so fittingly appointed to be the first Professor of 
the Chinese language and literature in the University of Oxford. 
The immense literary labour involved in the preparation of the 
eight splendid volumes which already adorn our shelves has been 
accomplished with a thorough conscientiousness which every student of 
Chinese must admire and be grateful for. If the Doctor is spared to 
complete his great work, we can imagine him laying down his pen with 
feelings resembling those of Gibbon as he paced his terrace at Lausanne, 
and looked back upon a grand life-work successfully accomplished. In 
the meantime what has already been achieved is a magnum opus of itself, 
looking upon which the learned translator can say, ‘‘I have not lived 
in vain!” b. Ses. 


——* [50 ong o—_———. 


KK Swiss THEOLOGIAN ON THE OXFORD AND 
BRIGHTON DocTRINE.* 


E QUOI S’AGIT-IL? It is under this title that M. Théodore 
Monod has just published a short dialogue, in which he examines 

the objections which, from the ordinary Evangelical point of view, may 
be raised, and have been raised, against what is called “ The Movement.” 
In this pamphlet the author affords to his opponent the opportunity 
of making the freest criticisms, both with regard to the general move- 
ment, and also on certain points which have been more particularly 
controverted, such as complete consecration, the total change of the 
inner life which should result from this, the alleged sinlessness of the 
consecrated Christian, the absence of all personal co-operation in the 
work of sanctification, kc. M. Monod has no difficulty in exposing 
the misunderstandings on which the greater number of the objections 
raised against the doctrine which he represents are grounded. 


* This paper is a translation of a paper by the eminent theologian and commentator, 
M. F. Godet. It appeared in the Reve Theologigue, published at Montauban, and is 
in the form of a review of a pamphlet by M. Théodore Monod, entitled, De guoi s'agit- 
il, Quelgues Mots sur le Mouvement d’Oxford, Paris: Bonhome. 
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He does this with charming grace and with deep earnestness ; and 
when the objector, seeing all his prejudices dispersed, asks him what 
new thing there is in a movement which after all teaches nothing 
that has not always been taught, M. Monod has no trouble in replying. 
He tells him plainly: ‘As regards myself, I can tell you that my 
present experience differs as much from that which preceded it, as a 
blue sky, over which a cloud occasionally passes, differs from a grey sky 
in which a blue patch may be seen but here and there. In fact, if there 
is no new teaching here, there is a new experience of old truth; 
there is ¢he reality of things, which, among the greater number, even of 
Evangelical Christians, were but barely taught and admitted.” What does 
this mean? Let us be permitted to express ourselves frankly on this 
subject. What we are now going to say occupied our thoughts many 
years before it was discussed in connection with the “Oxford Move- 
ment.” 

The true object of the Gospel,—was it always well understood in the 
religious movement to which half a century ago we owed the re-awaken- 
ing of the Church? Every revival is determined by a reactionary feeling 
against the prevailing state of things at the time when it takes place. 
At that time it was free salvation which, as in the days of St. Paul, had 
to be brought back to the light. Justification by faith had not been 
openly denied, but as a matter of fact the idea of the righteousness of 
works had encroached everywhere, and governed the thoughts even of 
the best men. The revival, therefore, insisted on an immediate acceptance 
of reconciliation with God by means of faith, on the expiatory work of 
Jesus, on the freedom of the Divine forgiveness, and on the peace which 
the justified soul possesses. All these elements of Evangelical truth, with 
which the Epistles of St. Paul are filled, became again the object of 
the attention of the Church, and were for many the origin of a new 
spiritual life. But the new horizon was limited by this conception of 
the Gospel, and as it was impossible to forget that holiness should 
be the character of the believer, it was linked to the state of recon- 
ciliation obtained by faith. We were reminded that it is right to 
love God who has loved us so much, and that gratitude could not 
permit us to grieve Him who had saved us; so sanctification was con- 
sidered a kind of supplement of free salvation. 

Now this cannot be the true relation between holiness and forgive- 
ness. According to the Gospel, the restoration of holiness is not merely 
its result, it is its object; and forgiveness, far from being identical with 
salvation, is but one of the means of bestowing it, or perhaps one might 
‘say its threshold. St. Paul, speaking of the day of judgment, states 
emphatically, and that not as an abstract principle, but as a matter of 
fact, that “ the doers of the law shall be justified (declared just before 
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God).”” When God finds us in our natural state, dead in trespasses and 
sins, He only demands faith in order to declare us righteous. He asks. 
nothing else, because we have nothing else to give. But this is only. 
the beginning of salvation, not the end, not its true essence. It is not 
to be supposed that we are for ever to be counted righteous, although 
not really so. ‘The time should come when we shall be recognised and 
declared righteous by God, because we really are so. The blood of. 
Christ, appropriated by faith, was shed not to protect sin, but to destroy 
it; not as a dispensation from holiness, but as its principle. If it were 
otherwise, why does the Epistle to the Hebrews say, “ Follow holiness, 
without which no man shall see the Lord,” and why does Paul say, in 
the first Epistle to the Corinthians, vi. 9, not to the heathen, but to 
believers: ‘‘ Know ye not that the unrighteous shall not inherit the 
kingdom of God? Be not deceived: neither fornicators. . . . nor 
thieves, nor covetous, nor drunkards, nor revilers, nor extortioners, shall 
inherit the kingdom of God.” Salvation is the health of the soul, and 
the health of the soul is holiness. Forgiveness is the crisis through 
which we enter the state of convalescence. ‘Thus holiness is the aim to 
which truly penitent souls aspire. It is a serious alteration of the 
thought of Jesus to apply to justification an expression like this: 
‘‘ Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after righteousness,”’ as if 
the whole of the fifth of Matthew does not show that the righteousness 
here intended is moral perfection, the purity of heart which the Scribes 
and Pharisees were forgetting. At the moment, then, when the penitent 
soul has received the righteousness which God imputes to faith, far 
from stopping at this first gift, freed from its burden, it bounds forward 
towards the goal which it has had in view from the beginning—holiness ; 
and the free salvation which it now possesses is for it but the indispen- 
sable means of attaining it. This truth is not new, as we find it all 
through the Scriptures ; but we must admit that it was enveloped as in 
a cloud at the time of the “ revival,” the cradle of the spiritual life of so 
many of us. 

This is the first point on account of which we owe gratitude to the 
present movement. It tends to replace justification and sanctification 
in their true relations to each other, and thus to complete the work. 
accomplished by the Spirit of God in the first half of this century. 

The true object of the Gospel not being understood, the true 
means could not be so either. Working on His gratitude, an appeal 
was made to the good resolutions, and to a certain extent to the 
native strength, of the Christian man. Of course he was told he 
could do nothing by himself. No doubt he was reminded of the 
necessity of prayer and of the work of the Holy Spirit. But the 
idea of the complete restoration of holiness by the permanent indwelling, 
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. of Jesus Christ, the holy One of God, glorified in the soul of the 
believer by virtue of the operation of the Spirit—this idea remained 
in the shade. The root of sanctification was placed in the human will, 
rendering to God by its fidelity that which God had given by His love. 
The Holy Spirit thus separated from the person of Jesus to reappear in 
us, remained something vague, fitful, and sporadic. The possession of 
an enduring principle of sanctification dwelling in us was not sufficiently 
understood. From this came the lamentations, the sad complaints, 
which were the habitual tone of the intercourse among Christians ; and— 
is it necessary to add—those humiliating falls, those culpable and openly 
tolerated habits, those shameful defeats, those “sins of the Christians of 
our days ” (as a Christian critic calls them), which authorised worldly men 
to justify their own sins, or to accuse the Gospel either of weakness or 
connivance with evil. What more natural? Not considering fully the 
reality and the victorious strength of Christ in us ; measuring, on the 
contrary, by an every-day experience the power of sin, the best believers 
came to the conclusion that sin is and remains the strongest. Conse- 
quently, they made sin enter as a necessary element, I had almost said 
a legitimate one, into the programme of the year, on New Year’s day, 
and into the programme of the day on every morning throughout the year. 
The consequence was that expressed so well by M. Monod: ‘‘ To expect 
to fall, is infallibly to fall ; it is, so to speak, to fall by anticipation.” 

The new revival has said to weak and faltering Christians, who no 
longer fight energetically because they no longer hope to conquer: The 
victory is yours, the Victor lives. Itis not you, it is He who, while He 
was on earth, in flesh like our sinful flesh, ‘‘condemned sin in the flesh ”’ 
(Rom. viii. 3) ; it is He who has said: ‘“ And for their sakes I sanctify 
myself; that they also might be sanctified through the truth” (John 
xvii. 19). Your holiness is not that which you can draw from your own 
resolutions ; it is His: and you have only to make it your own, by 
appropriating it every moment to fulfil every duty, by an inward act 
like that of a tired and thirsty man who takes fresh water from the spring 
which offers it to him ; or, rather, to employ our Lord’s comparison, by a 
relation similar to that by which the branch of the vine is filled with the 
sap which the root sends to it. 

The true means of sanctification is an attitude of the will, at once 
receptive and active, by which it makes itself constantly the organ of 
the will of Christ, who, giving it His own strength, accomplishes through 
it every successive duty. This is, indeed, not a new revelation, but the 
clear statement of an essential point of Evangelical truth, which is not 
generally well understood. 

But what is the condition on which one may have part in this tri- 
umphant strength? Here, again, the new revival emphasises a moral 
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fact which had been left inthe shade. There are singular contradictions 
in the objections which are urged to this movement. On the one side 
it is condemned as being “ quietism,” on the other a grievance is made 
of that energetic and decisive action on which it particularly insists 
under the name of consecration. The truth is, that nothing is more in 
harmony with Scripture than that decisive crisis to which it seeks to 
bring every soul, and which consists in the unreserved surrender of itself 
to God. 

If there is one act in which man disposes of himself with sovereign 
liberty and an unparalleled intensity of activity, it is this one ; and, on 
the other hand, it is proved that this act alone renders the heart 
accessible to the Divine influence, and that until it is consummated the 
relationship between Christ and the soul, of which we have just spoken, 
cannot become a reality. The indispensable condition that man has 
to fulfil in order to become the instrument of God’s power, is to begin 
by putting himself earnestly under His will, making a complete sacrifice 
of all that separates him in heart and in life from God; then constantly 
to repeat this by putting himself in the same position; for nothing is 
done once for all in the spiritual life. That which is done to-day and is 
not done again to-morrow, is practically undone. The consecration, of 
which the revival speaks, is but the initial act of a daily consecration. 
It is in this that the human work consists. ‘Through and by this con- 
secration God works: “ You in Me, I in you,” said Jesus. You in me 
is when the consecrated soul detaches itself from its native soil, from 
itself, from its original life, to transplant itself into Christ. JZ 2 you is 
Christ descending to the consecrated soul, and displaying His power in 
the heart which is opened to Him. What else did St. Paul mean when 
he wrote to the Philippians : “ Work out your own salvation with fear 
and trembling ” (by constant self-consecration) ; ‘‘ for it is God which 
worketh in you both to will and to do” (in your soul when it is once 
consecrated to Him). 

But, once more: if all these views are really Biblical, and are even 
indicated, as Mr. Monod justly remarks, in the works of our principal 
Evangelical authors, how is it that they seem new, and give rise, in many 
cases, to genuine surprise? We must acknowledge that it is because 
they appear to-day with all the power of actual facts. 

We have now to do no longer with mere exegesis, or ethics, or doc- 
trine. Men come forward and say, ‘‘ This is what has taken place in 
us.” There is great ‘power in a fact. When the man who was born 
blind said, ‘I was born blind, and now I see,” he set at defiance all 
the orators and all the discussions of the Sanhedrim. 

It seems to us that in this lies the secret of the wonderful power 
which the movement we have witnessed has up till now displayed. It 
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cannot be denied that Protestants, who seemed stricken with paralysis, 
have been awakened, during the last two years, to such a lively 
interest in religious things, that in several countries, and in many towns, 
meetings have been held for purposes of pure edification, which have 
lasted from morning till night, for many days together, sometimes for 
more than a week, without the slightest symptom of lassitude, nay, with a 
constantly increasing zeal—a phenomenon which would have appeared 
altogether impossible a short time ago. It is a fact that in these meetings 
the idea of an Evangelical alliance, of the fraternal co-operation of 
Christians of all denominations, was developed with an unparalleled 
facility, as if there were absolutely no more barriers to surmount, so 
high had risen the common spiritual level, causing ancient separations 
entirely to disappear. Would it be possible to fail to recognise here a 
superior power to that of man? 

Of course we do not mean to say that no alloy is mixed in this work 
of God’s Spirit. We do not ask whether a human work is human ; that 
is taken for granted. We want to know whether the divine is there, 
and whether the divine predominates. This question solved, a sym- 
pathetic criticism ought to be listened to. Why should we not tell the 
promoters of the revival that they have made rash and inaccurate state- 
ments, have employed means of artificial excitement, and have made 
exaggerated promises? These last seem to us particularly dangerous, 
for they must lead to deception and end in fresh discouragement. The 
lively experiences of the first witnesses of the movement are not of a 
nature to be reproduced among the greater number of those to whom 
they are represented as facts within the reach of all. With those 
who first passed through these experiences there had been longings 
already awakened, preparatory conflicts, high aspirations; in a word, 
they had received a spiritual preparation which for them gave the 
truths, of which we have been speaking, vividness, worth, and incom- 
parable power ; while the mass of those who are preached to in the 
consecration meetings have gone through no such preparation, and 
find themselves unable to realise an experience of equal intensity, 
and soon discover that nothing is really changed in their lives. 
Then they ask themselves, what has become of the promises of 
inviolable peace, victorious struggles, and perpetual consolation, which 
had been made to them, and which the hymns of the revival had put 
on their lips? And when, after what was thought to be a final conse- 
cration, sin shows itself again in some act of distressing reality, what 
becomes of these enthusiastic hopes? It seems to us that there is 
here a grave warning for those who find themselves called upon to 
regulate this movement. M. Monod’s pamphlet shows that they are not 
wanting in the necessary wisdom and prudence. Let them endeavour 
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to remain faithful to the Scriptures. We pray the Lord with all our 
heart to be their light and their strength in the important work which 
He has confided to them, so that they may always be able to say with 
St. Paul: ‘‘ Thanks be unto God, which always causeth us to triumph 
in Christ, and maketh manifest the savour of His knowledge by us in 
every place.” 

Let us be permitted, in closing to make a comparison. In his four great 
epistles St. Paul had to struggle to establish the doctrine of justification 
by faith. This task accomplished, and the victory gained, he treated in 
the epistles of the captivity (Ephesians, Colossians, Philippians) of 
those intimate relations with Christ, the glorified Head of the body, 
which are the secret of pure sanctification. The revival of the Church 
in the nineteenth century seems to follow the same course. In its first 
stage it preached free pardon ; in its second it invites believing souls 
to realise the life of Christ. This is what St. John called “ receiving 
grace upon grace.” Let the Church, then, take courage. The Lamb 
of God is with us, and will conduct us to streams of living water. Let 
her follow with confidence wherever He leads. 


ones? 


THE EVANGELICAL MoveMENT IN ITALY. 


EW events in modern history have been more marvellous than the 

establishment of religious liberty in Italy. As one part of the 
Peninsula after another came into the hands of Victor Emanuel, and 
the capital was transferred from Turin to Florence, and from Florence 
to Rome, all obstructions to Evangelical work were removed, until at 
length hardly another country in Europe could boast of so large an 
amount of freedom. This gradual undermining and eventual overthrow 
of the external power of the Papacy naturally excited the attention of 
the Protestant world, and led many to think that the land was about 
to be emancipated from all ecclesiastical thraldom. Certainly, the 
opportunity seemed most favourable for a determined effort to pro- 
mulgate the doctrines of Christianity as taught by Christ and His 
Apostles. 

Even before the unification of Italy, and while Austrian and Bourbon 
rulers still held sway, attempts had been made to circulate the 
Scriptures. Many a Bible had been smuggled into Florence before 
the Grand Duke was expelled. The Madiai and others had been 
imprisoned, exiled, or otherwise punished,* for meeting together to 





* “*In Tuscany alone, from 1853 to 1856 inclusive, no fewer than 1,820 persons 
were prosecuted for what they call ‘ offences’ against the established religion of the 
country.”” Quoted in an article in the Zelectic Review for 1860. 
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study God’s Word. As one province after another became absorbed 
in the Italian kingdom, the interest of Evangelical Christendom went 
on increasing, and efforts were multiplied to introduce the Gospel into 
the principal cities and towns. When at last ‘Rome itself was 
wrested from the hands of the Pope, and the Bible-colporteur entered 
the Eternal City along with the royal troops, the speedy establishment 
of the Redeemer’s kingdom throughout Italy appeared to many minds 
not only possible but probable. A thrill of enthusiasm passed through 
the whole Christian world. To all the other charms of Italy, such as 
scenery, climate, historical associations, and art treasures, was now 
added another—it was a great mission-field. God Himself seemed to 
have opened the country, and to be saying to His people, ‘‘ Enter and 
take possession in My name.” 

Nearly six years have elapsed since the memorable day when the 
City of the Seven Hills was wrested from the grasp of the Pope, and 
though this is far too short a period in which one can reasonably expect 
to see a great spiritual transformation effected, yet, considering that 
in other parts of the country missionary labours have been carried on 
for fifteen years or more, and that much work has been done in Rome, 
it may be well to look at the present condition of the Evangelical 
movement, and to ask how far it augurs well for the future. 

And, first of all, let us enumerate the various sections of the 
Church at work in the country, and the operations which they are 
carrying on. 

The place of honour in the list belongs to the Waldensian Church, 
which, coming out of its compulsory hiding-place in the valleys of 
Piedmont, has extended itself throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, and into the very heart of Sicily. The last report states that, 
exclusive of the churches in the valleys, it has 50 stations, 44 pastors 
and evangelists, 2,140 members, and 59 day-schools, with an attendance 
of 2,000 children. It has also a Faculty of Theology in Florence, 
conducted by three able Professors, where young men are being 
regularly trained for the Christian ministry. Next in order comes the 
Free Christian Church, composed of 37 congregations, under the care 
of 21 evangelists, some of whom have been ordained as pastors. This 
Church does not publish statistical tables, but we have been informed 
on good authority that it has over 1,800 communicants, 9 day-schools, 
and 1,586 week-day and Sunday scholars. The English Methodists, 
whose mission is under the superintendence of the Revs. Messrs. 
Pigott and Jones, have 31 stations and 1,150 members. The American 
Episcopal Methodists, who entered Italy some five years ago, and 
whose work is under the care of the Rev. Dr. Vernon, have 11 stations 
and out-stations, and a membership of 450. Under the singular title 
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of the ‘‘ Apostolical Churches of Christ,” are comprised the English and 
American Baptists, the former of whom employ 12 evangelists; and 
the latter, who are like their brethren in America, ard-she// or strict 
communion Baptists, are to be met with in Rome anda few other 
places. Then there are the Plymouth Brethren, whose small and 
narrow-minded communities are scattered up and down the Peninsula 
to the number of some twenty or thirty. In all, there are at least 120 
churches or head-stations, with some 7,000 converts. 


We are aware that higher figures than these have often been given. 
We heard it publicly stated some months ago by an evangelist from 
Rome that there are 4,000 Protestants in that city alone, but the 
statement, though taken, we believe, from the census tables recently 
published, is most misleading, for in that number are included all the 
English and Americans who at Easter—the period when the census 
was taken—form of themselves quite a large community, and who are 


mostly Protestants. Some years ago, when the preaching of the Gospel 
was an entire novelty, crowds would often gather to listen to the new 
and strange doctrine. In 1867, shortly after Venetia was delivered 
from the Austrian yoke, the excitement caused by the sermons and 
lectures of Signor Gavazzi was immense. The Cardinal Archbishop 
said to his flock in a pastoral issued at the time: ‘‘We never could have 
imagined that in this Venice of ours there could have been found 
men who would crowd to listen to the crude assertions of an unhappy 
man,” &c. And Signor Gavazzi himself writing on April 9th says: 
‘* My last sermon in Venice was to the utmost crowd I ever had in Italy, 
the large rooms all filled to excess. Then my second address at Mira, 
in the country house of my friendly Venice landlord, Baron Swift, was 
also a grand success, as we had more than 1,000 people from all the 
neighbouring places, and I was received with enthusiastic feelings. 
Now I am here (in Milan) the guest of Pastor Turin for ten lectures 
and two sermons, and already the Waldensian Church is incapable of 
containing my audience, who take their place in the courtyard 
flanking the chapel, and in the little square facing it.” And even now 
we hear from time to time of some small town or village sending for the 
preacher, and listening most eagerly to his explanation and enforcement 
of Christian doctrine. But, ina short time, the excitement passes off, 
the Gospel is found to be a serious call to a new life, and the 
multitudes fall back into their indifference, and the evangelist finds 
himself left with a select few whose hearts have been really touched by 
the truth. Such is the usual experience at the outset of a mission, and 
not until the work has proceeded for some time can any satisfactory 
judgment be formed respecting it. Of Italy we may certainly say that 
the seed-sowing which, in some cases, has been going on for nearly 
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twenty years, has yielded good fruit. Small communities of poor people, 
with here and there a person from the middle ranks of society, have 
been formed, a love for God’s Word has been fostered in the minds of 
many, multitudes have been enlightened with regard to the true 
character of Romish teaching, and thousands of children have passed 
through the Evangelical schools, where they have acquired an 
acquaintance with scripture truth, and have, doubtless, received good 
impressions. But the picture does not admit as yet of those bright and 
glowing colours in which it has sometimes been painted. A beginning 
has been made. The Gospel has obtained a hold on many minds, and 
very pleasant and cheering is it to see, as one may, in almost every city 
and town, congregations of humble and devout worshippers meeting in 
small and often ill-lighted and uncomfortable /oca/es* to offer unto God 
a simple worship, and to study His sacred oracles. But it cannot be 
said that public opinion has been greatly stirred by this Evangelical 
movement. The people, as a whole, look on with indifference. The 
Romish Church affects to be alarmed at the presence of heresy almost 
within the doors of the sanctuary, but we question whether in her 
inmost heart she has any fear of ‘‘the crowd of heretics who have 
descended upon this poor Italy.” + 

Several able writers have been saying of late that their country needs 
a purer form of Christianity—‘“a new and deeper effusion of the reli- 
gious and Christian spirit ;” but they add that this cannot proceed out 
of “the bowels of Protestantism,” and they look with disdain upon 
the foreign propaganda going forward around them. The work in Italy 
has, in fact, entered on a most trying period of its history. The enthu- 
siasm and excitement incident to a new undertaking have subsided ; and 
the labourers must now inspire themselves with the assurance that the 
Gospel is the power of God unto salvation, and that through the 
might of the ever-present Saviour they can overcome all opposition. 

It must always be borne in mind, when attempting to form an esti- 
mate of the results realised during the last few years in Italy, that there 
was no appreciable amount of Protestant leaven upon which the 
preachers of the Gospel might begin to work. In the secluded valleys 


* Tn some cities large buildings have been purchased, and are being converted into 
chapels and schools, and by this means some of the missions are now furnished with 
good rooms. The Waldensian Church has purchased palaces in Venice, Florence, 
and Rome. The Rev. J. R. McDougall has secured an old monastery in Rome and 
another in Florence. The Wesleyans and Baptists have also purchased buildings in 
Rome. The Episcopal Methodist Church has erected a small Gothic edifice; and 
now, we believe, the General Baptists are building a chapel there also. The 
misfortune is, that as Italian law now stands, all these edifices are the property of the 
individual in whose name they are bought, or by whom they are erected. 

t+ Words of Pio Nono on the 30th of April last. 
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of Piedmont a small remnant of the Waldensian Church had been in a 
most marvellous way preserved, and it proved itself an instrument 
ready to hand with which to begin the work of evangelisation. But it 
had no sympathisers in other parts of the country. Its very existence 
was almost unknown. 

The Reformation of the sixteenth century spread into Italy, and 
obtained thousands of adherents. A Protestant literature sprang up, 
and met with much favour. As many as 40,000 copies of “ The 
Benefits of the Death of Christ” are said to have been sold in the 
course of six years. Men of talent and learning embraced the new 
doctrines. Some of the preachers were men of remarkable power. 
The eloquence of Ochino was such that Charles V., who was fond of 
hearing him, said that it was enough to make the stones weep. Many 
of the aristocracy became earnest students of the Word of God; mer- 
chants and tradespeople in numbers forsook the Church of Rome. But 
there is no evidence to show that the movement ever became really 
popular in the sense of spreading among the poor. No attempts were 
made to form Churches, or to consolidate the work done. The con- 
sequence was that when the Inquisition began its dreadful process of 
extermination, it met with no organised resistance. Many who had the 
means fled, and settled down in foreign lands, while the rest fell victims 
to the persistent and ruthless inquisitors. Even the literature so 
utterly perished, that of many works not a vestige can be found; and 
it was thought that the popular work * mentioned above had entirely 
disappeared, until in 1855 a copy was discovered in the library of the 
University of Cambridge. Thus, in the course of a few years, all traces 
of the Reformation were destroyed ; and one may almost say of Italy 
what Prescott, the historian, says of Spain, “ Not a germ was left from 
which a future harvest might be raised.” For ages past eloquent voices, 
from Dante and Petrarch downwards, have protested against the corrup- 
tions of Rome, and in our times such men as Manzoni, Gioberti, Pas- 
saglia, and others, have called for reforms in the Church; but their 
words, though finding an echo in tens of thousands of hearts, have not 
led to any serious attempt at reformation. 

An Italian National Catholic Church was established in Naples last 
year, with Mgr. Panelli (an Archbishop of the Greek Church) as bishop, 
and a membership of 2,000 or 3,000. It has been honoured by the 
malediction of the Pope; but it is to be feared that the movement was 


* For many years the authorship of this book has been ascribed to Aonio Paleario, 
one of the most illustrious of the Italian Reformers; but recent researches tend to 
show that it was the production, in the first instance, of a Sicilian monk, who 
requested his friend Marc Antonio Flaminio carefully to revise and amend it. 
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a mere flash in the pan. Deadly scepticism prevails among the more 
intelligent and thoughtful men. The Church, and with it the Chris- 
tianity it professes to teach, is hated and despised. Nevertheless, 
Popery has so thrown its spell over the whole people that even its 
declared enemies do, in many cases, retract their protests as death 
draws near, and avail themselves of the ministrations of the priest and 
of the viaticum which he offers. Thus neither the traditions of the 
past nor the scepticism of the present offer much vantage-ground for 
the proclamation of the Gospel. 

The moral and intellectual condition, too, of the people renders the 
work of the Christian preacher an exceedingly arduous and ungrateful 
one. How are the truths of God’s Word to be presented with much 
hope of their speedily proving an antidote for Roman superstitions and 
errors, when the large * majority of people in both countries are unable 
to read ? 

But a greater obstacle than ignorance is the low motal condition into 
which ages of subjection to Rome have reduced the nation. Immorality 
of a certain kind may prevail to as large, or even to a larger, extent in 
other parts of Europe; but in Italy there has been going forward what 
Pastor Meille, of Turin, calls ‘the annihilation of conscience.” The 
distinction established by the Romish Church between mortal and venial 
sins, and the arrangements made for the ready forgiveness of the latter 
as compared with the penalties required in order to absolution from the 
former, have in the course of ages produced their natural effect in 
almast eradicating the idea of wrong-doing in relation to God and man. 
Thus the preacher of the Gospel finds himself called to address a people 
in whose souls the claims of the Divine law find little or no response. 
Admiration is called forth in regard to some of the principles of Chris- 
tianity. Its tendency to emancipate men from narrow prejudices and 
priestly superstitions, its wonderful exhibition of the love of God, and 
its utter repudiation of purgatory and its attendant evils—all these 
points awaken deep interest. But the message of repentance finds but 
little echo in the soul, and few hearers of the Gospel manifest anything 
like conviction of sin. 

Another difficulty is ‘‘ the general spirit of suspicion” engendered in 
the past by despotism and misrule. The esféonnage maintained by the 
former rulers of Italy—Bourbon, Austrian, and Papal—and the ub.- 


* The population of Italy is 27,000,000, of whom 73 per cent. (three persons out 
of four) cannot read ; in other words, 19} millions are in this deplorable condition. 
In thirty out of fifty-six departments, the average exceeds 73 per cent.; in some it 
amounts to 80, and in one to 90 per cent.! In Rome, with its swarms of priests, 
monks, and nuns, half the population are utterly destitute of the elements of know 
ledge. 
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quitous and mysterious Inquisition which was at work for centuries, 
have fostered the habit of looking on one’s neighbours as foes, whose 
purpose it may be to denounce the most trivial proceedings in proof of 
a seditious or heretical design. This is a most serious hindrance to the 
cultivation of brotherly feelings. A disposition is everywhere manifest 
to speak evil of others; and this fact, so palpable to all who know 
anything of Italians, is one reason why the rivalry of Christian denomi- 
nations in the same city or town is likely to be so prejudicial. The 
native mind, unable to understand the razson d’étre of so many sects in 
a Protestant country, will naturally conclude that they have each sepa- 
rate and special interests which it is the aim of their several supporters 
to promote at all costs. With such difficulties to contend against, it is 
surely great reason for thankfulness and encouragement that so much 
fruit has been produced by the sowing and planting diligently pur- 
sued for now nearly twenty years. All things considered, the wonder 
is, not that so little, but that so much, has been achieved. 

But while thankful to the great Head of the Church for the blessings 
vouchsafed, and believing that the zuc/ec of many Christian Churches 
are to be found in every part of the Peninsula, we are nevertheless 
compelled to admit that the present condition of things is not entirely 
satisfactory ; and we are desirous of calling the serious attention of all 
who are interested in the religious future of Italy to some of the 
dangers, as we consider them, that beset the whole movement. 

What, we may ask, was the course which it would have been wise for 
the Churches of this and other countries to have pursued with regard 
to the evangelisation of Italy? The opportunity was a grand and 
almost an unprecedented one for demonstrating to the Romish Church, 
which has always boasted of its unity, the real unity of the Church 
of Christ. Had the various Christian denominations agreed to co- 
operate* in a hearty support of the Waldensian and Free Christian 
Churches in a strenuous endeavour to destroy “ the root of bitterness” 
that has sprung up between them, and that tends to make these two 
communions rivals rather than fellow-workers in the common cause, 
the Roman Catholic Church might have been compelled to acknow- 
ledge that the divisions existing among Protestants are of minor signifi- 
cance compared with the truths of the Gospel which it is the aim of all 
to proclaim. Instead of this, the old course has been pursued. 
Various sections of the Church have deemed it their duty to send their 
agents to take possession of the land. Native jealousies and suspicions 


* This was an object which might well have occupied the attention of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance. It has made many a noble effort on behalf of religious liberty, but 
for religious unity its action has been far less energetic. 
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have thus been fostered. The people have been unable to perceive 
the spiritual unity of Protestantism as opposed to the factitious but im- 
posing external unity of Roman Catholicism. The Rev. W. Arthur, 
writing in 1860 in his work “Italy in Transition” (p. 263) said : “‘ The 
last thing that English Protestants ought to think of doing would be to 
impose their own views upon reformed Italians. Let us only encourage, 
invite, and help them forward, and in minor matters the good hand of 
Providence will guide them rightly.” Would that his own (the Metho- 
dist) and some other Churches had followed his wise counsel ! 

The formation of denominational missions has also proved a great 
hindrance to the exercise of Church discipline, the rejected of one 
community being only too readily welcomed into the ranks of another. 
These sectarian divisions are most numerous in the city of Rome, the 
very place beyond all others where they should have been most carefully 
avoided. A united prayer-meeting is held every week, and is attended 
by evangelists and members of the various missions ; but such a gather- 
ing does but little to mitigate the evils arising from the existence of a 
number of parties with different names and different methods of Church 
order and discipline. Why try to establish Methodism in Rome, or 
why, if this must be done, should not English and American Methodists 
work together? But no, each party must have its own mission. Again, 
why try to make all Romans believe that baptism by immersion is the 
only scriptural mode, or, if this must be done, it cannot surely be neces- 
sary to set up separate Churches,* or to proclaim, as the American 
Baptists do, that this particular method is almost essential to salvation. 

Each of these denominations doubtless draws some souls to the 
Saviour. Still, we must confess to a feeling of disappointment when 
we remember the marvellous and, one might almost say, sudden removal 
of the barriers which prevented the entrance of light, and when we 
contemplate the actual appearance of this part of the mission-field. 


The scandal is humiliating, and almost justifies the language used by 


an intelligent and thoughtful observer. Speaking of free Italy and the 
wonderful progress it is making, both politically and commercially, he 
added in reference to its religious condition : “‘ If Italy has lost or is fast 
losing its belief in Roman Catholicism, it has not yet adopted a better 
faith. The philosopher Gioberti, when asked why he did not try to 


convert Italy to the religion of the Reformation, answered, ‘My 


* In the English Baptist Chapel a baptistry has been erected in exact imitation of 
one which was discovered a few years since in one of the catacombs. The 
lesson intended to be taught by this dak, as the Romans call it, is that immersion 
was the practice in the Early Church. Mr. Wall and his friends, however, seem 
unmindful of the fact that the model which they have so faithfully imitated, belongs 


in all probability to the ninth century, when the Church had become fearfully corrupt. 
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country, alas! is too pagan to become Protestant.’ And I may be 
permitted to add that the miserable spectacle of Protestant sects in 
that country—a mere handful in numbers altogether, and nearly, if not 
utterly, uninfluential—squabbling among themselves about the veriest 
trifles, is not calculated to gain the respect of an ancient and high- 
minded people.”* 

But this attempt to transplant to Italian soil Church-systems which 
have, perhaps, their fitting sphere in this country and America, is not the 
only danger to which Evangelical work in that country is exposed. We 
might refer to the indiscriminate distribution of Bibles and tracts 
among a people the majority of whom cannot read ; the establishment 
of an Italian Bible Society, when the British and Foreign Bible Society 
was well able to supply quite as many copies of the Scriptures as Italy 
could possibly want, and at a cheaper rate than a small society could 
produce them ; the absurd and overbearing pretensions of some of the 
wonderful Christians from other lands who have chosen the Peninsula 
as the theatre of their activity ;—but we must content ourselves with a 
simple mention of such proceedings, in order, in conclusion, to point 
out another and a more crying evil affecting all the missions now carried 
on there. The evil is not confined to Italy, but is perhaps more 
apparent there at the present moment than elsewhere. We refer to the 
fact that Churches are almost wholly dependent for existence on the 
help received from abroad, and the sums asked for their support become 
larger every year. When a work of evangelisation is undertaken, the 
persons employed must of course be supported by those who send 
them forth, but when Churches are formed, the members should be 
given to understand that they must maintain the organisation which 


they have called into being. Acting on this plan, the American {Board 
of Foreign Missions has been the means of establishing a number of 


independent or self-supporting Churches in Asia Minor, and{districts 


beyond. In Italy no such principle has been followed. Rooms have 
been hired, and large and costly buildings have {been purchased, 
pastors have been appointed, schools have been opened, and all this 


has been done for, rather than by, the Italians. The attempt is now 


being made to lead them to feel that they must eventually take up and 
carry on this varied agency, thus leaving the foreign money that may 
be available free for the opening of new fields. But the pupils do not 
relish the lesson, and though a beginning has been made, and the con- 
tributions of the people are increasing from year to year, yet the pro- 
gress is very slow. Those who have embraced the Gospel are, it is 
true, very poor, and in some cases all the poorer because they have 
* “Free Italy.” A Lecture bythe Rt. Hon. W. E. Baxter, M.P. 
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embraced it; but this is no reason why the right principle should not 
have been adopted, or should not now be enforced. We are often 
tauntingly told that the whole work would fall to the ground if foreign 
money were to cease to be supplied, and because we feel that there is 
some truth in the taunt, we are anxious that the attention of Christians 
in this country should be drawn to the matter. Money must be sup- 
plied, and largely, for the evangelisation of Italy, Spain, and other 
countries, but not, we maintain, for the support of Churches. We say 
this in the interest of the Churches themselves, and also of the kingdom 
of God in generai. Our business is to preach the Gospel to every 
creature, and in this work it is impossible to display too much energy, 
or to expend too much money, provided, of course, that care be taken 
as regards its expenditure. But it is possible to form too many Churches 
or to unite together under one ecclesiastical name a number of people 
who are not only babes in Christ at the time, but for whose spiritual 
growth and independence of character no provision is made. What 
we desire is that the Churches in Italy should be taught that the help 
now sent them from without will gradually be withdrawn, and employed 
in the evangelisation of new fields. Such a course, if wisely and steadily 
pursued, might in time lead to the decrease of sects, to the formation 
of strong and working communities of Christian people in all the 
large cities, and to the extension of the knowledge of Jesus Christ the 
Saviour throughout the length and breadth of the Peninsula. 

It would be difficult to conceive of a stranger history than that of 
Italy. For ages it has been the home of the Popes, and the centre of a 
system of religion which, with its image-worship and its man-worship, 
its degrading superstitions and its tolerance of sin, has made the name 
of Christianity hateful to multitudes of thoughtful and cultivated minds. 
Its fair fields have been ravaged by nearly all the armies of Europe 
Factions have striven for the mastery in its cities, and enkindled 
jealousies, the tradition of which still lingers among the people. It is 
now a united kingdom; it has entered on the path of progress ; the 
Gospel has again found an entrance there ; and every true Protestant 
will heartily join in the prayer of one of its sweetest poets : 

‘* Ruler of heaven ! by the all-pitying love 
That could Thy Godhead move, 


To dwell a lowly Sojourner on earth, — 
Turn, Lord, on this Thy chosen land Thine eye.’ 


’ 
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County Uyion ADMINISTRATION. 


N offering a few hints and suggestions on the administration of 
County Unions, let it be understood that I make no claim to speak 
with authority, but simply state conclusions which have been formed 
during a few years of somewhat intimate connection with the working of 
one of our northern Associations. The subject is too large for any 
attempt at an exhaustive treatment, and therefore I shall content myself 
with referring to two or three detached points which seem most to invite 
discussion. 

I, One main object of our County Unions is to enable the strong 
Churches to impart some of their strength to the weak ones. But when 
we ask how this is to be done, the answer, adorned with more or less of 
excellent, though vague, sentiment about mutual love and mutual sym- 
pathy, in general just amounts to this, that the County Union must levy 
collections upon the large Churches, and then dole them out at so much 
per quarter to the small ones. This theory has the merit of extreme 
simplicity, but it has also the defect of overlooking the fact that money 
is by no means the chief want of many of our small Churches, poor as 
they often are. Some of those Churches are surrounded by powerful 
and contemptuous opponents, and consequently are demoralised, in the 
military sense of the word ; some are poor in ideas; some are without 
enterprise ; some have no practical or business capacity, so that their 
slender resources are wasted with the same thriftless improvidence that 
we see in so many of the homes of the poor ; some are spiritually and 
intellectually dead. I am sure this complexity of need is recognised by 
all earnest men engaged in County Union work ; but I should like to 
know how many Unions are making any serious attempt to grapple with 
it. It is true one can get at the pockets of rich Churches more readily 
than one can get at their minds and their hearts; one can distribute 
their money more easily than their ideas and their spiritual life ; but yet 
these latter, if we could only convey them, would be more fertilising 
than a perennial stream of wealth. By what contrivance, then, can 
this be done? 

When one casts one’s eye back to New Testament times, the Churches 
appear to have solved this problem. Although the individuality of 
those Churches was as strong and their self-government as perfect as 
our own, yet their union was as close and vital as that of the different 
members of the human body. If the one member at Jerusalem suffered, 
as instantaneously as the sensation of pain is shot along the nerves of 
the body, all the other members, whether at Antioch, or at Corinth, or 
in the valley of the Lycus, or westward as far as Rome and farther, felt 
KK 2 
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the shock and suffered with it. This energy of a {common life in the 
early Churches, crossing the wide distances by which they were sepa- 
rated, and working up their individual organisations into one vital 
whole, is just what our Congregational Churches now most greatly lack. 
And yet, unless they possess it in some real degree, there will be no 
communication of the higher elements of their life between the stronger 
Churches and the weaker ones. One prime condition, therefore, of our 
County Unions performing their highest functions is the development of 
more common life among the Churches. If, instead of being content 
with making a collection once a year for the County Union, at which 
said collection one half the congregation hardly know what the County 
Union is, our Churches would take a practical interest in the working of 
that body, consider its operations now and then at their Church meetings, 
be as familiar with the state of the dependent Churches and the pro- 
gress of evangelisation in the county as they are with the work in 
Madagascar or the South Seas, it would be easy to make their help 
indefinitely more valuable, because more quickening, to the small 
Churches than itis. But they need to be taught this, and led up to it 
by their ministers and the larger-minded of their members. And the 
County Unionitself may contribute to the same end—first of all by making 
itself respected, and its operations, by their vigour and intelligence, 
worthy of the confidence and the interest of the Churches; and then, 
again, by direct appeal, and the circulation of clear intelligence regarding 
its work. 

But the County Union, if it knows how to use its opportunities, may, 
even as things are, bring some of the larger experiences and the wider 
ideas and richer spiritual life of the large Churches to the service of the 
small ones. The aided Churches are in continual intercourse with the 
executive of the Union ; what should be easier than for the executive 
which generally represents the strength of Congregationalism in the county, 
to put its best thoughts into the possession of those Churches? It need 
not be unduly meddlesome, and yet it might incite to zeal, to liberality, 
to higher ideals of work. Every pound that is expended ought to be 
expended on conditions so nicely framed to the state and needs of the 
Church which receives it, that it shall be turned into spiritual force even to 
its uttermost farthing. Everything, in short, ought to be done to make 
our grants enlarge the ideas of those they help, and touch them with fire. 
And our personal intercourses with the dependent Churches should all 
be shaped to the sameend. I have often been struck with the waste of 

power that goes on in some Unions through their mismanagement of 
deputation work. An annual deputation, often composed of the best 
men in the county, is sent to each grantee Church. What does the depu- 
tation do? It meets the minister and deacons in the vestry; it goes 
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over the accounts; it asks a few questions; and then it hurries off to 
catch the train. In short, it does what it ought not to do, and leaves 
undone what it ought to do. By entering upon that needless investiga- 
tion—for in nine cases out of ten the secretary knows a great deal more 
about the Church than all the deputation has elicited—it leaves behind 
the kind of feeling that would be excited in a respectable family by a 
visit from a couple of detectives. And then by leaving without speaking 
to the Church, it misses an opportunity of doing real and great good. 
Contrast with such organised folly a deputation sent, not to pry and spy, 
but to speak warm, brotherly words, and instruct the small Church in 
the methods of work that have been found successful in large Churches. 
Kindly greetings are exchanged with the minister and deacons, and then 
a public meeting is addressed, when the whole Church may be moved. 
If rightly managed, such visits, instead of leaving irritation, leave 
feelings of hopefulness and loyalty to the Union, which adda moral force 
toits gifts more precious than all their money value. In such ways as 
these, County Unions, which aspire to be something else than a Board 
ef Guardians, may convey to the Churches they help, not only money, 
but ideas of service, of zeal, of wise management—the very best the 
county has to supply. 

II. Another matter of great importance, though generally but little 
heeded, is the maintenance of right relations between the executive and 
the Churches it assists. If they do not work smoothly together, the 
friction will evolve heat, and that means so much waste of power. I 
believe, in some of our poorer counties, the Churches receiving aid form 
the majority, and their ministers and delegates practically control the 
funds of the Union. The natural tendency of such a state of things 
would be to perpetuate their poverty and their weakness, partly because 
the richer Churches would resent a power thus inequitably distributed, 
and partly because the Union would be in the hands of those likely to 
bring the least intelligence into its working. But the more common 
danger arises from the tendency to regard the dependent Churches as 
belonging to an inferior order, and to introduce an undue amount 
ef officialism into our pecuniary dealings with them. Where that 
exists in any measure, it will waste the resources of the Union toa 
degree no outsider would suspect. Not only will it cut off the flow of 
good influences from the Union, but it will insure that the dependent 
Churches shall be supplied by an inferior class of ministers. What man 
of culture would labour where his self-respect was systematically 
wounded by a coarse-grained officialism, or stoop to receive money 
tainted with the odour of pauperism? ‘Those who know to what an 
extent the profitable employment of our funds depends on the personal 
qualities of the ministers receiving them, will realise what a leakage of 
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power will ensue if we make our service so humiliating or so irksome 
that only inferior men will accept it. 

It is of the highest importance, therefore, that all reasonable discon- 
tent should be banished from the minds of our evangelists and aided 
pastors, and that they should feel that the pastorate of a Church receiving 
help from the County Union is as honourable a position as any in our 
ministry. This would be more readily effected if Unions would them- 
selves learn that God does His work not by secretaries and committees 
so much as by the faithful men whom He has set over His Churches, 
both great and small. If we realise the dignity of the ministerial office, 
and recognise the importance of the work now devolving upon our 
country ministers—a work which is done by many of them with courage 
and resolution and heroic endurance, and amid difficulties before which 
many of greater name and fame would quail—we shall not only treat 
them with respect, but honour them as the standard-bearers of our host. 
These men maybe obscure, and some of them may be uncultivated, but 
they stand as our front rank facing the might of revived priestcraft, as it 
lifts itself up in the rural places of our land, and they are doing their full 
share to win the battle for religious freedom. In helping such men,what 
right have we to treat them as our inferiors, or to put on the lofty airs of 
patronage? Our help is our debt, and we ought to pay it in such a way 
as to put the highest honour upon their work, and make it noble in their 
own eyes as well asin ours, And we may thus honour our workers and 
dignify their ministry without relaxing one whit our vigilance in the 
expenditure of the funds entrusted to us. It is one of the common mis- 
takes of weak administrators to suppose that cordial relations mean loose 
discipline. Rather is it the other way, for harshness will breed fretful- 
ness, and no man will loyally work up to the full measure of his ability 
who works with a yoke upon his neck. Those Unions only will get 
worth for their money whose executives know how to gain the confidence 
of their agents and kindle their enthusiasm. 

III. A subject causing much discussion at present is the inadequate 
way in which many of our country ministers are supported. ‘This, it 
should be remembered, is not only an evil which inflicts a certain 
amount of privation upon a class of men who least of all deserve to 
suffer it, but one that strikes at the very roots of our denominational 
life. The half apologetic way in which this subject is often alluded to, 
as if so spiritual a profession as the Christian ministry ought to be out 
of the reach of material want, shows how few appreciate the real sig- 
nificance of the evil, and the various points at which it acts fatally upon 
the spiritual life of our Churches. And yet this is by far its least 
important aspect. The poverty of the ministers is in itself’ bad enough, 


but worse still are its far-reaching consequences. Anyone acquainted 
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with our poorer counties knows that our ministry there is in danger of 
undergoing a steady deterioration. The cause of this is patent. When 
to aman seeking a charge two Churches present themselves of equal 
promise as fields for the exercise of his talents, but the one offering 
him an income on which he can bring up his family in respectability, 
while the other offers an income that means penury for himself, and for 
his children an up-bringing that will handicap every one of them to the 
end of their days, what reason can there be for that man’s choosing a 
position which inflicts so great a calamity on him and his, and yet 
affords him no wider field of usefulness? Here, then, we have a force 
as steady as the law of gravitation tending to draw off our best men 
from the poorest Churches. As their poverty increases, this tendency 
gathers strength, and they are supplied by an ever-inferior class of 
men. ‘Thus weakened in their most vital point, and harassed by 
incessant changes, what fate can be in store for many of them but a few 
years of dwindling existence and then extinction, unless a remedy be 
speedily devised? Nor is the weakening or extinction of those Churches 
the only consequence. ‘The decay of rural Congregationalism would be 
followed by the decay of city Congregationalism, for, in addition to 
other causes that would be set in motion, the bare fact that our Church 
system had proved itself. unable to preach the Gospel to the poor, 
would be decisive of its claim to be a genuine form of Christianity; like 
a dry branch it would be cut off, cast into the fire, and righteously burnt 
off the face of the earth. At the same time, it is no disparagement to 
a Church polity to be dependent so largely on material conditions, any 
more than it is a disparagement to the human soul to be dependent so 
largely upon a material body. 

Now, what can be done in view of this great evil? I am not 
unmindful of, nor ungrateful for, Mr. Henry Lee’s Consolidation 
scheme ; but we may have to wait till the Greek Kalends before that 
schemie is at work; and while the grass is growing the horse is starving.’ 
Besides, before that or any other comprehensive scheme of sustentation 
can be worked, the ideas of the Churches of the County Unions require 
to be lifted up to the level of it. What national effort is practicable, so 
long as our people are allowed to live in the belief that for some 
Heaven-ordained but inscrutable reason, the minister labouring on one 
side of a little brook must starve on £80 a year, while his neighbour on 
the other side must be raised to £150, and all because that brook 
happens to divide a rich county from a poor one? I say it, without 
fear of contradiction, that organised sustentation among us is no more 
than a beautiful dream, till the wretched parochialism which our County 


* How long we may have to wait depends on the County Unions themselves. I 
am more hopeful than the writer of this paper.— EDITOR. 
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Unions have bred is broken down, and our Churches have been taught 
that they are as much bound to help a feeble Church in the next 
county as one in their own. No one who is acquainted with the pre- 
valent feeling at our County Union meetings, or who knows how hard it 
is to wring a shilling from them that is destined to cross the sacred 
borders of the county, can doubt that a change of public opinion must 
be wrought before any great improvement can be effected.* 

Nor is this all. The narrowness of view that has grown up among 
us as to the range of our duties has given rise to a short-sightedness of 
policy in the expending of our funds that leads often to great loss and 
waste. Any fantastic scheme for spending money, within the bounds of 
the county, will be preferred to the most pressing claims for help 
outside it. Grinding penury may be destroying the life of the little 
Churches in Salop or Dorset, but the cry thereof is unheard ; and we 
lavish our wealth in devising new plans of evangelisation and in planting 
new Churches, as often as not in places where they can be of no use 
either to God or man. Our whole policy of Church extension needs 
revising, or rather revolutionising. Cases will arise where a rapid 
multiplication of population demands the opening of new Churches, 
‘but our great rule at present should be concentration and not extension. 
We ought to hoard the precious life-forces of the denomination with 
miserly care, and circulate them equally among our feebler members in 
all the counties ; for of what use is it to found ‘new Churches if every 
one so founded drains away the strength of Churches already existing ? 

The number of men in all the County Unions who feel these evils is 
‘very great; but, instead of resolutely grappling with them, they turn 
wistful eyes towards the Memorial Hall, where the contrivance for 
bringing in a Congregational millennium is supposed to be incubating, 
forgetting that, in the present diseased state of public opinion among 
us, if the Consolidation scheme were ready to-morrow, the richer 
Unions would either refuse to join it or would only join it on conditions 
that preserved their funds chiefly for their own use ; and so the scheme 
would be rendered practically inoperative.t What we need, therefore, 
is a process of practical education, and the best mode of doing that is to 
create a public opinion which shall take a national view of the necessities 
ef Congregationalism, and adopt a national policy in meeting them. 
Let all the richer Unions begin to think that a starving Church ten 
counties away may be a deserving object of their pity, and let them 
devote regularly a fair proportion of their funds to meet such cases. By 
thus taking enlarged views of their obligations, and at the same time by 


* But while the funds are collected for the county, they must be expended in the 
scounty. The Consolidation scheme is the remedy for this evil—EDITorR. 
+ Ihave larger confidence in the strong counties.—EDITOR. 
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greater economy at home, liberating funds to be placed at the disposal 
of weaker County Unions, they would at once be contributing to the 
help of our rural Churches and preparing the way for a great national 
sustentation scheme. 

But if the richer County Unions have a work to do in paving the way 
for the Consolidation scheme, so also have the poorer. It is a great 
mistake to suppose that all we have to do is to raise sufficient money to 
bring up the incomes of our ministers to a minimum of £150 per annum. 
The problem is too complicated for such}simple treatment. Little 
societies of twenty or thirty individuals insist on having a minister all to 
themselves. With the help of a too-indulgent County Union they 
scrape together a wretched pittance, on which they contrive to keep a 
minister, who can by no possibility find work to occupy him more 
than half his time. Of course, good men are not to be had on 
such terms, but indifferent men are. And thus the Churches are 
demoralised and their resources wasted. Now it is evident that, in 
seeking to strengthen our rural Churches, we shall do a most unstates- 
manlike thing if, to gratify the eccentric fancies of every little knot of 
people who choose to combine in this way, we pay men handsome 
incomes for working half their time. One of two alternatives remains 
—either we must give the man half-pay, and let him{find other occupa- 
tion for the remainder of his time; or we must group small Churches, 
and set one minister over several of them. The former alternative 
may answer in some instances, but the latter will be the general rule. 
We have only to look at any rural Wesleyan Circuit to see to what an 
extent this may be done, and what a blessing those little Churches may 
prove in the country villages. The case of Wales shows that the system 
isno more foreign to the genius of Congregationalism than to that of 
Methodism. I myself know a group of half a dozen little Churches in 
Cumberland which has been admirably worked for years. No doubt it 
will require firmness, accompanied with tact, on the part of the County 
Unions to change the present system, so wedded have many of 
our Churches become to the luxury of having a half-starved minister all 
to themselves. But, at whatever cost, the change must be made, as much 
in the interest of the smaller Churches as of the larger. The Unions 
ought to set their faces like a flint against paying stipends, except the 
work both in quantity and quality be up to the mark. Such a policy, in 
course of time, would both raise the standard of ministerial efficiency, 
and tend to draw the smaller Churches into groups of their own accord. 

This, then, is the sum of the whole matter. If wedo not learn to save 
ourselves, salvation will not come to us from London. At best our new 
scheme is only a distributor of resources, which the givers must first 
be taught to raise, and the recipients must first be taught to expend 
economically. T.R. 
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EccLesiAsTICAL AFFAIRS OF THE MONTH. 


R. RICHARD’S Amendment to the motion to go into Com- 
mittee on Lord Sandon’s Education Bill was defeated by a 
majority of 317 to 99. Defeat was to be expected; but that the 
leaders of the Liberal party should have deliberately resolved to make 
the defeat as crushing as possible, is an unhappy but decisive proof 
that they have not yet discovered the gravity of the mistake which 
they committed in 1870. Why Mr. Adam should have sent out a whip 
in order to swell the Tory majority, is unintelligible. Why the Marquis 
of Hartington should have thought it necessary to make a speech, 
manifesting so little sympathy with the wrongs under which Noncon- 
formists in every part of the country are suffering, is equally unintelli- 
gible. The majority at the command of the Government was certain 
-to be strong enough to carry the Bill into Committee, in the face 
of Mr. Richard’s protest ; the action of the Liberal leaders was a gra- 
tuitous expression of antagonism to their Nonconformist supporters. 

The terms of the Amendment, as we said last month, were excellent. 
What Mr. Richard asked the House to affirm was simply this: “ That 

. . the principle of universal compulsion in education cannot be 
applied, without great injustice, unless provision be made for placing 
public elementary schools under public management.” Some declaration 
of this character was demanded by the proposals of Lord Sandon ; 
and had there been any earnest desire on the part of the Liberal 
leaders to make an approach, however gradual, to a fair and equitable 
system of national edugation, they might have voted for the Amend- 
ment; at any rate, they might have abstained from voting against it. 

Whether, for the sake of the children who may be brought into 
school by the Bill, the injustice, though protested against, should be 
accepted, is another question. For ourselves, we have always main- 
tained that, at the cost of whatever injustice, we are prepared to accept 
Universal Compulsion. Speaking broadly, the children reached by a 
compulsory law are those who are receiving no education at all, and we 
would far rather see them driven into Church of England schools, than 
left wholly untaught. 

It was not, we think, sufficiently recognised in the debate, that even 
in the absence of a compulsory law, the existing system forces the 
children of Nonconformists into schools which were founded and are 
maintained for the support of the Established Church. Nonconformists, 
as a rule, are anxious to give their children the best education possible; 
and there are large districts of the country in which Clerical schools are 
the only public elementary schools accessible. Even where School 
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Boards are established, there are large numbers of Nonconformists who 
are obliged to send their children to schools which are under the 
almost irresponsible control of the clergy. So long as the denomina- 
tional system is permitted to exist, the evil will remain against which 
Mr. Richard, Mr. McArthur, Mr. Jenkins, and Mr. Waddy protested. 
Lord Sandon’s Bill by making these evils more obvious and more 
flagrant, will, we trust, do something to stimulate all true Liberals to 
strike at the root of the injustice. 


Nonconformists will, it is to be hoped, receive with a becoming 
sentiment of self-reproach, the announcement, contained in A/acmillan’s 
Magazine of last month, that their faithful, but misjudged and neglected 
mentor, Mr. Matthew Arnold, has addressed to them his last remon- 
strance. They have shown themselves a stiff-necked generation, who 
have not only been deaf to his rebukes, but insensible to the influence 
of that example of “sweet reasonableness” which he has himself set 
before them ; and so now, with one last word on the “ Burials Bill,” he 
abandons them to their own devices, trusting to the healing influences 
of “time and progress, in alliance with the ancient and inbred integrity, 
piety, and good-nature, and good-humour of the English people,” to 
give them that insight into the real tendency of “ their false aims and 
misused powers,” which, at present, they so sadly lack. The singular 
self-complacency with which our critic interprets the ‘ eternal aspirations 
of Christendom,” and censures us for hindering their realisation, is 
amusing, when we remember that the majority even of those whose 
cause he has so chivalrously undertaken, would regard a Christendom 
shaped after his ideal, with “an eternal not ourselves, that makes for 
righteousness ” as its centre, without a risen Saviour, and with all the 
most precious beliefs that Christians ever held relegated into the region 
of Aver-glaube, as no Christendom at all. We suspect that numbers of 
them, to say nothing of those inveterate Protestants, the Nonconformists, 
whom he tries to alarm by the old phantom of the Pope, would prefer 
even the Church of Rome to such a Godless, Christless Christendom as 
that which he would fain introduce. Before we begin even to consider 
the possibility of ‘‘ unity and continuity in public worship,” it is neces- 
sary that we should have some idea of the Being whom we are to worship. 
After trampling under foot our idea of God as ruthlessly as though it 
were some hideous idol that he was dashing to pieces, and robbing us 
of the Mediator through whom we have access to the Father, it seems 
nothing short of utter mockery to talk about worship, and to complain 
of Nonconformists because, in their self-will, they would disturb its 
‘‘ unity and continuity.” 

But the one point about which Mr. Arnold is concerned is form. 
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Whether or not there be a God to worship is a matter of subordinate 
importance, compared with that regard for external appearance in which 
Dissenters are so strangely lacking. The one thing against which it is 
necessary to guard in funerals is vulgarity, and for that reason it is 
necessary to insist on the use of a “ public and recognised form” of ser- 
vice in the public burial-grounds. Mr. Arnold is so anxious to secure this, 
that, with an infinite faith in himself as a supreme authority in matters 
of taste, he sketches out at length the changes which should be made in 
the Burial Service of the Established Church to make it universally 
suitable. He hasa prejudice against hymns, and hopes for the time when 
we shall feel their “ unsatisfactoriness,” and when they “ will disappear 
from our religious services ;” but he would so far concede to the weak- 
ness of Dissenters as to allow the introduction of hymns at funerals ; but 
they are the only addition which he would tolerate to the ‘“ fixed and 
noble form ” which he considers so essential to maintain in public places. 

It is not necessary to discuss the changes he suggests, for while such 
proposals are not likely to be offered by Churchmen, they are certain 
not to be entertained by Dissenters. Neither the one party nor the 
other is likely to accept Mr. Matthew Arnold as an umpire in this great 
controversy. He is, in truth, incapable of understanding the strong feel- 
ings of either. He opposes the demand of the Nonconformists, because 
there is no security that their form of burial would always be such as to 


“befit a public and venerable place.” If there were only the ‘ well- 
known three denominations” it would be a different matter; but who 
could answer for the “ observances of ignorant and fanatical little 
sects”? He is as much alarmed at the idea of the hundred and thirty- 
eight sects, which he alleges to exist, as though he himself were the 
head of Christendom, instead of forming in his own person the hundred 
and thirty-ninth of these sects. His dread of vulgarity and unseemliness 
makes him for the time the ally of Churchmen; but they must be 
in sore straits, indeed, if they are eager for the help of one who, 
while so jealous about the proprieties of a public place, has shown 
himself so indifferent to the honour of that great Being to whose 
service that place is consecrated. Our censor, in parting with us, 
expresses sorrow “at seeing fine qualities and energies thrown away.” 
The feeling with us is perfectly reciprocal. We cannot be angry with 
his misinterpretations of our principles and aims ; we do not resent even 


his contemptuous insults ; we only smile at the vulgarity which he reveals 
in asking us to admire and imitate his own perfect culture. Perhaps 


we are most of all entertained when he poses in the character of an 
Orange Protestant, and warns us “ that the great and sure gainer by the 


dissidency of Dissent and the Protestantism of the Protestant religion is 
the Church of Rome.” But we should be the first to recognise his 
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‘‘fine qualities,” and to regret that the energy which he has wasted in 
vain attempts to reclaim us, and to save the nation from that ‘‘ plunge 
into barbarism” to which he accuses us of tempting it, is not inspired by 
a nobler purpose and devoted to a wiser end. 


We have no pleasure in making complaints about the grievances of 
Dissenters. We greatly prefer to discuss the question of an Establish- 
ment on the higher grounds of public justice and of the national 
interest. But our opponents will not allow this. Through the indis- 
cretion, or the bigotry, or the arrogance of individuals, the yoke is con- 
tinually being made to press with severity ; and the cases of personal 
hardship and oppression thus caused must be noticed, not only because 
it is right that these wrongs should be redressed, but even more because 
they are the natural fruits of the State-Church system, and, as such, 
need to be brought under the eye of the nation. Captain Sullivan, a 
Nonconformist captain at the head of a crew in which were fifty other 
Nonconformists, is one of the latest sufferers. He was in command of 
Her Majesty’s ship Zondon, when, unfortunately, he came into collision 
with the Rev. Mr. Penny, the chaplain, a clergyman of priestly temper 
and, High Church views ; and he has had to pay the penalty of thwarting 
the wishes of this arrogant ecclesiastic—“ a disrespectful subordinate”— 
by being removed from the command of his ship. Into the details of 
the quarrel it is not necessary to enter, for the question really is not 
whether the captain or the chaplain was right in the first instance, but 
whether the Admiralty can be justified for its shameless partiality. It 
is said that the intention was to remove both parties from the ship, but 
what was done was to supersede the captain, and leave the chaplain to 
exult, for a time at least, in the humiliation of his adversary. Even had 
the original purpose been carried out, the punishment would have been 
by no means equal, for the removal of a chaplain from one ship to 
another (an easy matter, since we are told that chaplains for the Navy 
are scarce) is a very different thing from the supersession of a captain. 


That this step should have been taken without a court-martial, and 
that Captain Sullivan’s repeated demands for a full inquiry should have 
been refused, is a scandalous abuse of justice. It adds another to the 
long list of blunders for which Mr. Ward Hunt is responsible. Hitherto, 


however, he has been blamed for undue consideration to commanding 


officers. Perhaps he thought it necessary to prove that this was a 
mistake by varying his policy, and upholding a subordinate. His con- 


duct, at all events, gives ample warrant for Mr. Goschen’s keen sarcasm 
that it is a greater crime in the eyes of the Admiralty to “collde with” 
one of Her Majesty’s chaplains than to “collide with” one of Her 
Majesty’s ships. But Mr. Ward Hunt, or his colleague at the Board, 
whose private influence Mr. Penny was able to enlist on his own behalf, 
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mistook the temper even of numbers of the Tories, who see the peril 
as well as the injustice of treating Nonconformists in this fashion. If 
Captain Sullivan could be convicted of all that has been alleged against 
him—which, at worst, is only a little impatience of temper under the 
attempts of a priest to parade his Ritualist dress and introduce a High 
Church service on board a ship where there were fifty Nonconformist 
sailors as well as a Nonconformist captain—the punishment would be 
so monstrously excessive as to be a piece of wilful oppression. It is all 
the worse because the victim is an officer who has rendered very dis- 
tinguished service. But he has not been convicted even of the paltry 
allegation made against him. He is not even allowed the oppor- 
tunity of proving his innocence. It might seem as though, in Mr. 
Ward Hunt's view, he ought not to have even the protection of a Con- 
science Clause, for he was gravely charged with having risen and gone 
away while the chaplain was preaching. Whether he ought, on this 
account, to have been dismissed from the ship, is a question we need 
not discuss here. All that we say is that, before judgment was passed, 
he ought at least to have had the privilege England refuses to none of 
her citizens—a fair trial by his peers. 


There are few things in the ecclesiastical world more instructive, or in 


one aspect more amusing, than the way in which the clergy, while eagerly 
clutching at all the advantages which their position in a National 
Church gives them, show themselves forgetful of the restraints which 
it imposes, and talk as though they had the right also to 
all the privileges of free communities. Convocation has again been 
in assembly during the past month, and in the speeches of its members 
we have, as usual, had many illustrations of this tendency. Among 
the most noteworthy was a speech of Canon Miller, relative to the 
admission of communicants to the Lord’s table. The first Rubric of 
the Communion Service was under discussion, the desire, as expressed 
by many, being to preserve what “ shreds of discipline”’ are left, while, 
at the same time, the difficulty of doing it had to be acknowledged. 
Canon Miller “ thought it was a humbling position for them to be in, to 
be obliged to admit all comers to the Holy Communion.” We perfectly 
agree with the worthy Canon. We can hardly conceive of a position 
at once more distressing and humiliating in which a conscientious 
clergyman, holding decided and possibly extreme views as to the quali- 
fication for coming to the Lord’s table, could be placed, than thus to 
be forced to receive to communion those whom he feels to be utterly 
unfit for it. But he has surrendered his liberty to object. He holds 
office in a Church which professes to include the nation, and to whose 
privileges all citizens have a title, and it is impossible for him to try 
and institute distinctions. There are certain reasons for exclusion 
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which the law recognises, and on these he may act; but even then 
his action must be in accordance with legal form, and capable of 
being maintained in a Court. In short, he must exclude not those 
whom his conscience would reject, but those only whom the law 
condemns. It is the inevitable condition of being a minister in a 
State Church. “It would be a good thing,” the Canon continued, 
“for each clergyman to get a recognised list of regular communicants, 
and then if a stranger presented himself he could be admitted or not, 
according to the necessities of the case.” Very good indeed, but 
decidedly illegal. A clergyman, of course, may keep such a list, as 
the Prolocutor says he does, and note the attendances, but he has as 
little right to exclude those who are not upon it as to compel the 
attendance of those who are. A Christian minister may reasonably 
feel the necessity for the maintenance of Church discipline, but in the 
Anglican Church it is nothing more than a name, and we do not see 
how it can be otherwise so long as it continues in union with the State. 
It may be doubted, too, whether in a free Church such absolute power 
would be placed in the hands of the clergyman. 


The proceedings of Convocation are not completed at the time we 
are writing, and we must, therefore, reserve a full notice of them for 
another issue. The Bishops have been discussing the constitution of 
the Court of Final Appeal, and the subject will become of enhanced 
importance if Lord Penzance continues the policy of decision and 
vigour which he has inaugurated. The delinquents who are prosecuted 
before him are dealt with in a judicial spirit, without regard to those 
“statesmanlike considerations” which we have been sometimes told 
ought to guide the Courts in such cases, and without that strong sacer- 
dotal bias which used to be so apparent in the old Court of Arches. 
Mr. Tooth of Hatcham, whose correspondence with his Bishop has 
filled so large a place in some of the Church journals, has been arraigned 
before his Lordship, and clearly convicted of the usual Ritualistic 
practices. Mr. Dale of St. Vedast’s, in whose church the congregation 
of St. Alban’s found a shelter, at the time when they were pleased to 
disport themselves as martyrs deprived by the cruel and oppressive 
power of the law of the true rites of their Church, has also been 
prosecuted by his churchwardens. In neither case could there be any 
doubt of the facts, and in neither was any plea entered on behalf of the 
defendants. We suppose that they meant in this way to protest against 
the jurisdiction of the Court ; but Lord Penzance was not the man to 
be affected by such a defiance. He had a law to administer, and while 
he would not allow the folly of the defendants in declining to appear 
before him to induce any increased severity, it certainly cculd not deter 
him from the discharge of his duty. He issued his monitions against 
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them in each case, and of course charged them with the costs of the action. 
It must not be forgotten, however, that some of the ‘most critical and 
difficult questions are reserved, and await the final_decision of the Court 
of Appeal. When that is given, but not till then, shall we be able to 
estimate the full effects of the Public Worship Regulation Act. If it 
be in favour of liberty as to the eastward position and the Edwardian 
vestments, or even the former, the Ritualists may probably acquiesce 
and surrender some of their other questionable practices, in which case 
Protestantism will have got rid of the outward form of the error, but the 
vital power of the error will remain. Should the decision be otherwise, 
it is hardly to be expected that High Churchmen will tamely yield points 
to which they stand so decidedly and strongly committed. 
can hardly be postponed much longer. 


The crisis 
When it comes, it will either 


Romanise the Church, or shake the Establishment to its’foundation. 
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Anglican Church Portraits. By J. G. ofakind to catch the ear of a congrega- 


RoceErs, B.A. London: James Clarke 
and Co. (Price 7s. 6d.) 

THE sketches contained in this volume 
originally appeared in the pages of the 
CONGREGATIONALIST, All of them have 
been revised, and some of them have been 
partly re-written, We hardly feel at 
liberty to express our judgment on articles 
which have appeared in our own pages, 
and which were written by one to whose 
varied knowledge, great intellectual vigour 
and generous spirit, this magazine owes 
so much ; but we may, perhaps, be per- 
mitted to state that as the sketches have 
been published month after month, it has 
been a great satisfaction to receive from 
the most various and trustworthy sources 
the frankest testimony to the accuracy 
of the writer’s information, the fairness 
of his judgment,iand the power which 
he has shown of appreciating the charac- 
teristic excellencies of men to whose 
ecclesiastical and theological position he 
was most hostile. The volume is a valu- 
able and permanent contribution to the 
ecclesiastical history of the last twenty 
years. 

The Bristol Tune-Book. Edited by 
ALFRED STONE. Second Series. (Price 
2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d.) 

THE ‘‘Bristol Tune-Book ” has won very 

general popularity. Most of the tunes are 


tion, and the arrangements are generally 
smooth and easy. If the taste of its 
editor erred at all, it was on the side of 
excessive sweetness ; but this is a fault 
which most congregations are very ready 
to condone. In the second series provi- 
sion has been made for a large number of 
“* peculiar metres,” for which there was 
no provision in the first, and there are 
also about sixty additional tunes for the 
three ordinary metres. Many of the 
tunes are new ; and how these will work 
can be learnt only by trial. Congrega- 
tions which are already using the first 
series, and are beginning to thirst for a 
change, will do well to try the second. 
The Highway of Salvation. By H. K. 
Woop. London: Hodder & Stough- 
ton. F(Price Is. 6d.) 
Mr. Woop, who describes himself as a 
Glasgow merchant, writes with clearness, 
simplicity, directness, and fervour. The 
title of his little book sufficiently indicates 
its contents. His stories are sometimes 
very effective. It is not merely as a 
matter of taste, however, that we object 
to his ‘‘spiritualising” of Ebenezer’s 
question to Rebekah—‘‘ Wilt thou go 
with this Man?” We are clear that this 
‘* spiritualising ” process degrades, and 
sometimes corrupts, the truth of the 
Gospel. 
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County Unions.—THE ConsoLiDATION SCHEME. 


N the admirable paper in the last number of the CONGREGATIONALIST, 
on ‘*County Union Administration,” there was a reference to “ Mr. 
Henry Lee’s Consolidation Scheme.” ‘The reference was generous in 
tone, but in effect it put the scheme aside as unsuited to the present 
teraper and habits of the County Unions. This judgment is intelligible, 
when the grounds on which it rests in the writer’s mind are considered, 
but we should be sorry to believe that it is a fair anticipation of the final 
judgment of the churches. It may be substantially accurate to speak of 
“the parochialism which our County Unions have bred,” but it should 
not be hastily assumed that that parochialism is of the spirit, and 
represents a narrowness of feeling, and a local jealousy, which will 
refuse to adopt such broader and more generous methods as the men 
who have understanding of the times may devise. The committees of 
some of the richer County Unions may, as the writer alleges, have spent 
within their own bounds money which, considering the general interests 
of Congregationalism, and the spiritual condition of the country as a 
whole, could have been spent with greater advantage elsewhere; but as 
the administrators of County funds they had no option ; and it is unfair 
to argue from their faithful observance of the conditions of their present 
trust that they will resist proposals by which their administration would 
be stripped of its “parochial” character, and as.ume its place in a 
national system. 

We take a comparatively hopeful view of the prospects of the Con- 
solidation scheme. It is, on the one hand, true that certain brethren 
who are “ pillars” have assumed an unfriendly attitude towards it ; that 
the discussion of it in some of the county meetings held last year was 
more remarkable for the critical severity with which its minor details 
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were handled, than for an intelligent appreciation of its general aim and 
spirit ; and that none of the Unions are as yet unqualifiedly committed 
to its cardinal principles. But, on the other hand, there is a leaven of 
the scheme in allthe Unions. It is, indeed, the product of opinion and 
sentiment which grew up under the shadow of the deprecated 
“parochialism.” The first draft bore the zmprimatur of the Conference 
which met at Birmingham and Leicester. It has been called Mr. Lee’s 
scheme, in some respects not unjustly, as Mr. Lee presided at the Con- 
ference, and prepared the general heads of the plan which was embodied 
in its report; but this he did as the organ of the Conference, giving 
articulate and systematised expression to practical hints and suggestions 
made in the course of its deliberations. The revised draft which will, 
we believe, be submitted to the Assembly at Bradford, was adopted 
with substantial unanimity by the Conference lately held in London. 
Both these Conferences were assemblies of delegates appointed by the 
County Unions ; and though the Unions cannot be held responsible for 
the conclusions reached by their delegates in conference, the presumption 
is that those conclusions will at once receive their deliberate and favour- 
able consideration, and that (perhaps with modifications more or less 
material) they will be ultimately adopted by them. The time which 
has been spent in discussion, though it has sorely tried the spirits of 
some impetuous reformers among us, and disappointed those who are 
the victims of the present disorder, has not been wasted. Many oppo- 
nents of the scheme have been converted into firm and enthusiastic 
supporters, and it seems probable that if those who have strong and defi- 
nite convictions as to the changes which are necessary, and those who 
suffer in their work and persons while those changes are delayed, will 
prove their faith by combining patience with their zeal, practical agree- 
ment will ere long be reached. 

With a view generally to contribute somewhat to this issue, and 
particularly to prepare the way for an intelligent and thorough discussion 
at the Autumnal Meeting of the Union, we propose to devote a few 
pages to the consideration of the project set forth in the report of the 
Finance Conference, a copy of which is before us. 

We confine ourselves to a consideration of the principles of the project. 
These seem to be (1) The consolidation of the funds of the County 
Associations, without interference with the integrity of the Associations 
as at present constituted, or their independence of action for all 
purposes, except the final determination of grants of money. (2) The 
connection of the administration of the consolidated funds with the 
Congregational Union of England and Wales; and (3) The adminis- 
tration by a council representative of the Associations and Churches 
which enter into the scheme. ‘There is always room for difference of 
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opinion as to what provisions in a legislative or administrative scheme 
are to be placed in the category of principles, and what in the category 
of details ; but in this case the scheme is comparatively so simple, that 
controversy on the point is not likely to arise. All the provisions 
embraced in the report of the Conference are capable of being distri- 
buted under these headings. 

The first, namely, the consolidation of the funds of the County 
Associations, is the cardinal principle. If this be conceded as the foun- 
dation of a new economy, the other two principles will find their scope 
in determining the form of the structure. That it will not be conceded 
without considerable conflict of opinion, we are prepared to believe ; 
but we do not regard such conflict as an evil, when the contending 
parties are, as in this case, equally bent on the discovery of the best and 
most efficient methods for promoting their common end. 

The present County Union system has rendered good service to 
English Congregationalism, and should not, we readily grant, be dis- 
carded or even changed, except on the pressure of considerations of 
great weight. Are there, then, such considerations? We are compelled 
to believe that there are, and that they concern the very existence of 
Congregationalism as a form of Church life in England. It is on a 
question no less vital than this that the present controversy turns. In 
the discussions of the last few years, prominence has been given to the 
poverty and carefulness in which many Congregational ministers are 
kept, owing to the inadequacy of their stipends. Touching stories have 
been told of the struggles of good men with want and debt; and the 
scheme of the Birmingham and Leicester Conference was interpreted in 
many quarters as a project for the establishment of a Sustentation Fund, 
under which a minimum stipend of #150 per annum would be guaran- 
teed to every accredited Congregational minister. It is extremely 
unfortunate that the “ Consolidation scheme,’’ whether by the fault of 
its promoters or of its opponents, should have been placed in this light. 
The result has been to hide the main question at issue, which is, not 
how an adequate stipend is to be provided for every Congregational 
minister, but how Congregationalism is to maintain itself as a form of 
Christian fellowship and ministration, in all parts of England, and 
among all classes of the English people. The problem of ministerial 
support is one of many particulars in the general problem of denomi- 
national policy which must be satisfactorily dealt with in any scheme 
of new methods which may be proposed, but the prominent place 
which it has occupied in recent discussions has distorted and given 
a misleading form to the question with which the churches have to 
deal. This has appeared in the interrogatories addressed to the 
advocates of the Consolidation scheme: ‘What is a Congregational 
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minister?” ‘What is meant by an ‘accredited’ Congregational 
minister?” ‘‘Where is the money to come from by which a stipend of 
£150 is to be guaranteed to every Congregational minister ?” A cate- 
gorical answer has actually been required by some ingenuous friends to 
these interrogatories, as preliminary to their consideration of the scheme ; 
as though there were no question involved but that of clerical main- 
tenance. We have not so interpreted the ‘‘ scheme,” nor the condition 
of affairs which has called it forth. The question really is, whether 
Congregationalism is to hold its own, and to have a history worthy of 
its past, as one of the factors of the religious life of England. 

The importance of the interests at stake justifies, in our judgment, 
what some will regard as the imprudent candour of this statement. The 
question with which we are dealing concerns the stability and exten- 
sion of the kingdom of Christ. We speak of the maintenance of 
Congregationalism, but in doing so we are not thinking mainly of the 
outward forms—the well-developed organisation, the institutional 
strength—which are generally accepted as signs of denominational 
vitality, but of the spiritual fellowship, the government by the Christian 
people, and the free ministry, which are the distinctive features of 
Congregationalism, and which constitute its special fitness to counter- 
work the corruptions that are preying on the vitals of the so- 
called “historical” churches, and to train the people to an intelligent 
and masculine faith. As custodians ofinterests so sacred, we are bound 
to take open counsel with one another in regard to any peril by which 
those interests are menaced, leaving prudential reserve and economy of 
the truth to those who have no higher aim than that of upholding the 
good name of a sect. 

We are not, indeed, to be understood as confessing that Congrega- 
tionalism, taken as a whole, is losing ground in England, that it is be- 
coming feeble and decrepid, and that, if an arrest be not speedily laid 
upon the process of decay, it must cease to be. There is no foundation, 
in fact, for such a confession. ‘The number of churches is steadily on 
the increase ; the ability and devotion of the ministry, taken as a whole, 
probably never before reached so high a strain ; no controversy rends 
or unsettles the churches ; the congregations are, as a rule, centres of 
spiritual industry and enterprise—the young are instructed in a know- 
ledge of Scripture, the sick are visited, the poor are helped, and many go 
forth carrying the message of life to their unenlightened neighbours ; con- 
tributions—for the support of the ministry, for missionary effort at home 
and abroad, for chapel-building, for the support of the colleges—were 
never before so large or so freely given. Nor are the signs of vigour 
of a more distinctively spiritual kind wanting. Many of the churches 
are thrilled with the inspirations of a prayerful zeal for the progress of 
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the Gospel ; the ministry of not a few pastors is largely fruitful of con- 
versions ; and churches here and there have been in the highest sense 
tevived. 

If there is a lack of men of proved qualifications for the chief pastor- 
ates, the Congregational churches suffer in this only with other Christian 
communities, and not in so great a degree as some of them, from 
certain general influences of the time which tend to draw away from 
the Christian ministry men naturally formed to lead and teach others. 
If the Evangelical testimony of the Congregational pulpits is less 
uniform than it was in the days of our fathers ; if a casual attendant 
upon the services can less confidently reckon than he might have done 
thirty years ago on hearing the fervent and homely preaching of the 
Gospel, there is yet (ifa few instances of the open abandonment of Evan- 
gelical doctrine be excepted) rather a change in the scope and method of 
the preacher’s work than in its substance and spirit. If there is a relaxa- 
tion of discipline in the churches apparent in the toleration of conduct 
on the part of church-members, which not more than a generation ago 
would have been visited with excommunication, it is well to remember— 
though we frankly confess that we regard with great anxiety the practi- 
cal obliteration of the distinction between the conduct of Christian 
professors and worldly men in certain matters, chiefly of recreation and 
amusement—that this is, to some extent, a reaction from unwise and 
artificial restrictions, which had come down to us, as flies in the apothe- 
cary’s ointment of the noble Puritan tradition. The phenomena of such 
reactions should not be too strictly interpreted as signs of spiritual 
decline, or the contrary: they are often little more than surface move- 
ments, and, like the imperfect forces which produce them, they “ have 
their day and cease to be.” 

It may not be apparent to some of our readers how, if so much can 
be truly said, the question of denominational existence should arise. 
If there be all this vigour, fruitfulness, and progress, what danger can 
there be of denominational extinction ? We point to those counties 
whose population is scattered in villages and declining towns—forming 
a considerable part of the area, and including no inconsiderable portion 
of the people of England. The maintenance of Congregational churches 
in those districts is beset with difficulties which are inseparable from 
their position. The congregations can hardly in any instance be large ; 
and they must be composed for the most part of people in humble 
positions in life, who, it may be said without reproach, xpart from their in- 
ability to contribute any considerable sum of money, are not likely to be 
specially fitted by their habits or culture to carry the churches with 
energy through adverse circumstances. Nothing new has happened 
to Congregationalism, or to the other Free Church systems of England, 
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in having a certain responsibility devolved upon them to provide for the 
churches of the rural districts. It has never been contended by the 
advocates of voluntaryism, even among the extreme Independents, that 
the pecuniary means of supporting the churches would be forthcoming 
in every instance from the parishes (to use the word in the American 
sense) in which the churches were planted, but that the strong should 
charge themselves with the duty of providing for the weak—the surplus 
wealth and spiritual force of the great centres of population flowing into 
the void of the rural districts. The duty of caring for the churches of 
those districts has been frankly accepted by English Congregationalism, 
and provided for in its County Union system and Home Missionary 
Society. But the contention of the promoters of the Consolidated 
scheme is, that this provision, if at any time adequate, is no longer so. 
A new set of circumstances, for one thing, has come into existence. 
The commerce and the manufacturing industry of England have, 
in the present generation, made strides which are without parallel in the 
history of the world. Asa result, there has been a determination of 
population to the chief centres of commercial and manufacturing activity, 
—a process greatly facilitated by the railways, which have brought the 
villages and quiet valleys into near neighbourhood with manufacturing 
towns and sea-ports. The rural districts have been in some cases all but 
depeopled, to meet the insatiable demand of the towns for “ hands.” 
Contemporaneous with this process, there has been an epidemic of emi- 
gration moving the people in multitudes to try what the new worlds of 
America and Australia would do for them—an epidemic in which 
England has lost many of her strongest and best men, both skilled 
artisans and tillers of the soil. ‘The Congregational Churches of the 
rural districts have been in this way seriously crippled, and placed at 
a disadvantage in regard to all that concerns self-maintenance and self- 
guidance. 

Nor are these the only influences which have been working against 
rural Congregationalism. As if to force upon Congregationalists a re- 
vision of their policy in dealing with the thinly-peopled districts, there 
has been organised and developed in late years a combination, we 
might say a conspiracy, of landowners and clergymen, to stamp out 
Dissent. The bond of agreement, unwritten we suppose, but well 
understood, has been that Dissent shall bea disqualification for holding 
a farm, or, except in special circumstances, for renting a cottage, or for 
participating in a parish charity ; and the compact has been carried out 
in many places (not a few landowners in all parts of England must be 
excepted, and some clergymen) with a superiority to all considerations of 
honour and humanity, such as is perhaps never found, except in the 
counsels and conduct of priests. It is fair to say that this conspiracy 
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apparently owes its present vigilance and vigour to the fears with which 
the demand for the disestablishment and disendowment of the Church 
of England has filled the hearts of rural clergymen. They see in every 
Dissenter an emissary of the Liberation Society, and they set themselves 
to crush him. It is difficult to understand this as a mode of defence, 
or even of retaliation, on grounds of common sense, not to say of 
Christian feeling, but that it has been passionately determined upon, 
and is being carried out with deliberation, cannot be questioned. It 
must be obvious how a policy of this kind limits the scope of the rural 
churches and dries up their resources; as the greater number of the 
members of those churches are dependent for their means of living 
upon the men who have sworn that they shall conform or be broken. 
It is too much to expect that ordinary church members, in comparatively 
quiet times like these, shall contend for their ecclesiastical views with 
the heroism of martyrs ; they do not, and so the parish priest wins his 
cheap triumph over Dissent ;—cheap, so far as his outlay of means is 
concerned, but how costly in many cases to his converts, who, having 
left the familiar meeting-house where they seemed to themselves to get 
good to their souls, never enter with intelligence or feeling into the 
unfamiliar services of the Church, in many cases not even regularly 
attending upon them, finding, strangely enough, that it is sufficient to 
disarm the hostility, though it may fail fully to meet the wishes of their 
clerical persecutor, if they simply withdraw themselves from the con- 
venticle and cease to support it. 

The revival of sacerdotal pretensions on the part of the clergy of the 
Church of England is not to be overlooked in this connection. There 
is little distinction, it is true (allowance being made for a few honour- 
able exceptions) between the temper of the Evangelical clergy and that 
of the High Churchmen in regard to Dissent ; but if the stamping out 
of Dissent in the rural parishes merely involved the leaving of the 
spiritual interests of the people in the hands of Episcopal clergymen, 
who would preach the Gospel of the grace of God to them, and lead 
them by an intelligent and earnest ministry to the obedience of faith, 
the process of extermination, though embittered somewhat by a sense of 
injustice, might be borne with comparative *equanimity. But in many 
English parishes, the closing of the Congregational or other Free Church 
would be equivalent to the withdrawal from the parish of a Scriptural 
ministry. The people would be left in the hands of a priest who, 
though he is the minister of a Protestant Church, has flung from him 
with scorn the Protestant confession, and vies with the priests of Rome 
in his assertion of sacerdotal dignity, and in his maintenance of dis- 
tinctive Romish dogmas. This issue, those who are faithful to the 
testimony of the fathers of English Nonconformity against sacramen- 
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talism and human priesthood cannot brook. The defence of the people 
from the freaks and ambition of priestcraft in parochial administra- 
tion, seems indeed left to them—we do not mean to Congregationalists, 
but to the Free Churches as a whole. There is no salvation for them in 
the Evangelical clergy, who are prevented by the parochial system of 
their Church from giving the bread of life to those people to whom their 
own pastor has given a stone, and who are so infatuated in their attach- 
ment to the present National Establishment, that rather than expose it 
to peril they will connive at, and thereby render moral support to, the 
worst Popish practices introduced by their clericai brethren. Nor is 
deliverance likely to come from the Legislature as at present constituted, 
or as likely to be constituted in the near future. While we write, the 
House of Commons has actually been playing into the hands of the 
Church of England, as against Nonconformists, and specially into the 
hands of that party in the Church which is most bent on proselytism— 
the Ritualistic party. The Government has put a strain on the honour 
of parliamentary tactics, and on the courtesies of parliamentary debate, 
which is probably without parallel in this generation, in order to 
strengthen the hold of the clergy, as against the representatives of the 
whole people, on the Elementary Education of the country. The clergy 
value the position thus secured to them chiefly for the provision it 
enables them to make for the religious education of the young, and in 
the vocabulary of many of them religious education means nothing 
more than instruction in formularies prepared for the young by their 
priestly guides. In such circumstances it were unfaithfulness not only 
to every denominational tradition, but unfaithfulness to the Lord Jesus 
Christ, were the Congregationalists of England to stand by, while in the 
rural parishes of the country the light of one Free Church after another 
was extinguished for want of the sympathy and support of the large 
and wealthy churches of the towns and cities. 

But it may be said that the condition of the rural districts, even as 
‘thus stated, while it raises the question of denominational efficiency, 
does not raise the question of denominational existence. In our judg- 
ment the two questions will not be found in the last analysis to be 
distinct. A denomination which cannot hold its own in the rural dis- 
tricts, will not ultimately hold its own in the towns. Every denomination 
practically challenges the faith and invites the adhesion of the nation 
on the ground of its ability, if accepted, to provide for the religious 
association and culture of the whole people. There may be, in some 
instances, comparatively modest expectations, and, by reason of the 
absence of sectarian feeling, even comparatively moderate desires, as to 
the extent to which the challenge shall be accepted ; but the theory and 
implied profession of each denomination is, that it has discovered the 
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true divine plan and way of the Church, or has at the least fallen upon 
a plan better adapted upon the whole than any other, to embody the 
idea and accomplish the work of the Church in this age and country. 
There may be an actual tendency in the denominations to become sec- 
tional or local, one finding its strength in the middle class, another 
gathering in the poor, and a third affected by the wealthy and refined ; 
but no Church system has ever been sectional in its first out-look and 
formative idea. Each draws the lines on which it believes it were best 
to organise the religious life and construct the Christian agencies of the 
country. And a failure on the part of any given denomination to meet 
the wants of some class of the community, or to deal with the case of 
some district of the country, reveals in that denomination either a con- 
stitutional or an administrative defect. If the defect be constitutional, 
decay and ultimate extinction will be the result ; if it be administrative, 
decay and ultimate extinction can be averted only by reform. A plea 
which has often been used by politicians, for the Established Church, is 
that it places a well-educated and Christian gentleman in every parish. 
The plea has generally been met by the advocates of disestablishment 
in a jocular vein, as if it can hardly have been seriously meant, or as 
though, if seriously meant, it only skimmed the surface of the question. 
But if we put aside the imperfect idea of the Church of Christ and its 
work, which was probably in the mind of the originator of the plea, we 
shall find in it no small amount of common sense. ‘The truth is that 
unless it can be shown that by a Free Church system, there can be 
placed in every parish in England (we say not) a well-educated and 
Christian gentleman (though that may be implied), but an intelligent 
and earnest Christian ministration—that a spiritual home and fellow- 
ship, a centre of Christian influence and activity, can be provided 
in every parish in England—an argument will be left for some 
national provision, which it will be very difficult to answer. The 
problem of the Free Churches, as a whole, is the problem of every 
individual Free Church. Congregationalism cannot plant a church in 
every parish ; and, considering how near some other churches come 
to the Congregational idea of the church-life and the Christian minis- 
try, it can have no sufficient motive for wishing to do so. But if 
it is being driven from the ground in rural districts, which it has held 
for generations ; if it is yielding territory not to other Free Churches 
which are coming to its aid, but to the national priesthood ; if it is fail- 
ing to plant churches in districts where it can be shown that the rational 
service of the Christian faith has been dragged down by priestly hands 
to the level of a mean superstition, so that the people are in a spiritual 
sense as sheep without a shepherd—and these are no mere hypotheses 
—the conclusion cannot well be resisted, that there is some defect in 
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our Congregationalism, either constitutional or administrative, which is 
hindering us in our work for Christ, and which, if not repaired, will bring 
our very existence into peril, except perhaps in isolated churches 
gathered here and there round the ministries of men of great individual 
force, having no common work, and putting forth no appreciable influ- 
ence on the nation’s life. 

The promoters of the Consolidation scheme believe that the defect is 
purely administrative. Congregationalism is more flexible and more 
capable of adaptation than any other system ; and though in the hands of 
lethargic or unspiritual or contentious men, its common life may fail to 
be developed, this is not owing to any defect inherent in it, but to the 
defective apprehension of its spirit on the part of those to whom its 
working is entrusted. ‘The administrative defect hitherto has lain in 
the inadequate distribution of its forces. Congregationalism, where it is 
strong, has not cared as it ought for Congregationalism where it is weak. 
It has had the idea and the sentiment, but it has failed in working plans, 
and consequently in practical efficiency. We have had our County 
Unions, a main object of which has been to bring the strength and 
sympathy of the strong churches of the county to the fostering of the 
weak ones. ‘The strong churches of the county !” Ay, there, accord- 
ing to the advocates of Consolidation, is the blot. What is to become 
of the weak churches in the counties in which there are few or no 
strong churches? ‘The counties which have the widest stretches of 
thinly-peopled territory, whose population is scattered in villages and 
hamlets and farm settlements, counties which have therefore on their 
hands the greatest number proportionally of churches needing coun- 
sel and pecuniary aid, are, by reason of their position—with probably 
not more than one or two considerable towns within their bounds, 
and these without any of those special industries which bring wealth 
—unable to furnish the great aid which is needed. The problem 
which the County Unions have been attempting to solve is, how are the 
weak churches to be helped; the problem which English Congre- 
gationalism has now to solve is, how are the weak counties to be helped. 
The solution propounded by the promoters of the Consolidation scheme 
is,—make the question of help a national and not a county question ; 
let the counties be confederated for this gracious service ; let them have 
a common purse into which all shall pour their offerings for Church 
aid and Home-Mission purposes, according to their means, and from 
which all shall draw according to their wants, that the wealth of Con- 
gregationalism, and other forces which can be rendered in aid, may not 
clot and stagnate, or be wasted in our great centres of population, but 
may freely circulate in the needy districts where their presence would 
carry with it life and power. 
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The plan cannot be said to be frimé facie unreasonable. The Con- 
gregationalists of England are brethren, spiritually and ecclesiastically. 
Congregationalism is one high and sacred interest to which they are all 
in common pledged,—not one thing in Lancashire and another in the 
county of Norfolk. It is a trust which we have received from our 
fathers for the nation, by which in their day the nation was greatly 
enriched, and which has in it boundless benediction for the nation still. 
It is a favourite saying with some Congregationalists that Congre- 
gationalism is not a body. It were a pity to quarrel about a word. We 
are not organised for the purposes of government, and in that sense we 
are not a body ; but if our Congregational theory has any element of 
truth in it, the same might be said of ‘‘ the Church ” regarded as a whole, 
of which we yet read that it “is His body.” We are a body, non- 
corporate if our readers will, a spiritual body, so that if one member 
suffers all the members suffer with it. We are this, or we are nothing 
in the kingdom of Christ. It were ungenerous in the last degree to 
insist upon this, as if it were questioned any more by the opponents than 
by the promoters of the Consolidation scheme, but it can hardly be 
questioned that the repetition of the phrase we have noticed, has tended 
to impair the community of feeling by which the churches might be 
combined for common ends, and to promote isolation, which has 
hitherto been their weakness. The County Union system is founded 
on the principle of the brotherhood of the churches, on the principle 
that the churches are one body, and was probably the broadest and 
most efficient plan which it was possible to adopt at the time of its 
origination. There are several County Unions which are in a respect- 
able state of efficiency at the present moment, if regard be had (and it 
would be unfair to apply any other test) to the work done within their 
own proper bounds. But that is no longer enough: it means wealth 
and fulness for some counties, and penury and wasting for others. 
“ Obliterate the artificial boundaries,” say Mr. Lee and his friends, 
“which in our Congregational economy separate the wealthy from the 
poor districts of the country. Let the aim of all be the strengthening of 
Congregationalism as a spiritual force, and the extension of its usefulness 
in England, and the present anomalies will disappear, and with them 
the perils which threaten our denominational vigour and life.” 

The assent of some who are deeply interested in the general question 
has been withheld from the Consolidation scheme, we believe, on the 
ground that the richer counties have no surplus revenues, and that they 
have not even (if perhaps one county be excepted) succeeded in pro- 
viding means adequately to aid their own poorer churches. It is argued 
that the consolidation of local funds, none of which are quite adequate 
to meetrecognised local claims, will not form a general fund whose adminis- 
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tration will be an advantage to the churches as compared with the 
present order of things. But the hope of the promoters of the Consoli- 
dation scheme is, that the claims of the General Fund will be met on a 
very different scale from that on which the claims of the county funds 
have been met. No one can pretend that our church-members have 
reached their limit of giving. There is good reason, on the contrary, to 
believe that there has been a culpable withholding. The last twenty 
years have seen no increase of contributions for the cause of Christ, 
corresponding to the great reputed increase of wealth in our churches. 
Much larger contributions might probably, therefore, be obtained for a 
General Fund, designed to promote the efficiency of Congregationalism 
in its churches and missions in all parts of the country, than have 
ever been obtained in answer to appeals made for individual counties, 
and that without trenching on the contributions given for other purposes. 
If there be any truth in the allegation, that the County Union system 
has bred a certain “parochialism ” of idea and method, there is nothing 
in which that parochialism is more likely to have manifested itself than 
in the scale of giving adopted by the contributors to the funds. Let the 
appeal be for the work of Congregationalism in England; let it direct 
the eyes of the givers beyond the parish and the county to the wide field 
of the nation’s life,where spiritual labourers are so urgently needed—here 
sowers, there reapers—and there will probably be a corresponding enlarge- 
ment of their gifts. The enthusiasm of a greater project will unseal the 
fountains of liberality, and lead to other forms of consecration by which 
all that is best in the work of Congregationalism will be strengthened. 
It is in truth high time that the members of our churches awoke to a 
quick sense of what England requires at their hands. It is not too much 
to say, that it is one vast mission-field. That there is in all the churches 
much healthy and vigorous piety, we gladly admit; but no thoughtful 
man can regard the general condition of English society with com- 
placency. With how few men do we meet, of any class of society, who 
are manifestly living a life of thought and faith—whose tone is that, 
whether of the severe conscientiousness, or of the cheerful self-denial 
which distinguishes the higher Christian life. To an observer who knows 
where to look for the stronger and fairer forms of character, there is no 
doubt much to cheer and gratify; but to a general observer, who can only 
look on from the highways, the self-indulgence of the higher, the 
worldly ambition of the middle, and the sullen self-assertion of the 
lower class, mus’ seem to be among the more prominent moral features 
of the generation. In our cities the ministries of vice are plied with an 
audacity, a fertility of resource, a costliness of appliance, which puts all 
other ministries to shame; while in rural parts, the beer-house gives its 
corrupting welcome to the labourer after his day’s mindless drudgery in 
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the fields. It is no fruitless ministry which is exercised by these 
agencies of evil, else would not the palaces where our rich men dwell be 
flanked by hovels in which thousands, born in many cases to as good 
prospects as their wealthy neighbours, are rotting in disease and want. 
It is no doubt a time of great mental activity, but much of that activity 
is stirred by influences which are hostile to religion, and by which, indeed, 
the conventional religious profession of the day has been honeycombed 
with doubt and unbelief. It is a time also of much religious zeal, but 
the most intense form of that zeal—that which is at once most bold 
and most patient—has armed itself with methods which, whatever saving 
health they may possibly bring to individuals, are proved by all 
experience to be full of peril to the highest interests of the nation. No 
Congregationalist can reckon the mummeries and manipulations of the 
Anglican priest as worthy of a place among Christian influences. In 
political circles, something like a generation ago, it used to be said that 
the great question of the day was the “condition of England’’ question. 
The “moral and spiritual condition of England” question, is, in our judg- 
ment, the great question of the day for the Churches of England. It 
would not be true, it would not be a decent approximation to the truth, 
to say that we have been asleep in regard to it; but there has not been 
the vigilance which becomes us, the wide outlook, the bold policy, the 
generous giving, the unreserved consecration ; and the system which has 
separated us into county groups, is largely responsible for these defects. 
We trust that, whatever may be the result of the discussion on the Con- 
solidation scheme, a new spirit will be breathed into our church-aid and 
home missionary enterprises; that there will be more concert, more 
courage, more personal labour for Christ on the part of church 
members, and more liberality. Ifthe funds of the counties should be 
consolidated, the annual income of the general exchequer should not be 
less than £100,000, and that should have a moral virtue, arising from 
the quickened zeal and the fresh enthusiasm of the newly-realised 
common life, which would give it an enhanced power, far exceeding the 
ratio of the increase in money value, in promoting all that is meant by 
English Congregationalism. 

An objection which has been taken to the Consolidation scheme 
more frequently, perhaps, than any other, is, that it would interfere 
with the independence of the County Unions. We are not clear that 
we rightly understand the objection. The truth probably is—we so 
judge from the various forms the objection assumes when it is applied 
to details—that it means one thing in one objector’s mouth, and another 
in another’s. The most obvious meaning is, probably, the most rare— 
that, namely, which assumes for the County Unions the same rights 
which the theory of Independency ascribes to the individual churches. 
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That in an amiable way, perhaps, yet with remarkable firmness, this 
ground has been taken by some objectors, and they the champions of 
the old and, as they fitly call it, “glorious Independency,” cannot be 
questioned. But ‘the independence of the County Unions” is surely 
a new term in the history of Independent churches. We are told by 
some of the fathers who still linger among us, guiding us by their recol- 
lections and their wisdom, that the formation of the County Unions was 
opposed by the rigid isolationists of the period, on the ground that 
the Unions would interfere with the independence of the churches ; but 
what would the temper of those good men have been, could they have 
foreseen a time when the accepted formula would be, “the indepen- 
dence of the County Union”? We do not press the point, however, 
because we believe that the substance of the objection, even in the case 
of those whose language may justify such criticism as we have rather 
glanced at than used, goes much deeper than this. The objection 
really lies against what it is feared will be an inefficient administra- 
tion. To our mind, it resolves itself into this. The representatives of 
the churches connected with the county are, it is assumed, more com- 
petent than any general body which might be formed, to handle the 
affairs of those churches of the country which need counsel and aid, and 
to form a just judgment in regard to the spiritual wants of all places 
within the county bounds. They are resident ; they have local ties ; 
they have access to that knowledge which is in the air, and can never 
be recorded in a schedule ; and they have a sense of special obligation 
in regard to the churches arising out of near neighbourhood. There 
is, besides, the advantage which comes from their service being confined 
to the churches of their own county. They can command the time 
necessary to consider all questions connected with the history or 
present condition of the beneficiary churches ; and can, without haste 
or scamping, do the work of their office as administrators of the 
churches’ bounty. The objection thus expounded implies a fear that 
the administration of any general body, which should have to deal with 
all the beneficiary churches of England, and with the policy of Congre- 
gational extension in all parts of England, would either be loose and 
perfunctory, as being in the hands of men imperfectly informed, or 
arbitrary, as being practically in the hands of some official, whose special 
knowledge would make him the dictator of the body which he nominally 
served. 

This objection is, we are bound to admit, fairly taken, and is with- 
out trace of prejudice or want of candour. It singles out, indeed, 
one of the great difficulties with which any scheme of consolida- 
tion will have to contend, and has been—the truth which is in it, 
that is to say—constantly in the eye of those who have taken a leading 
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part in the finance conferences. The objection would be fatal to any 
scheme which should propose to abrogate the County Union system, 
and establish a new and independent financial body for dealing with the 
church-aid and home-mission interests of the denomination. But 
this is not the proposal which is before the churches. Far from it. 
The consolidation of the funds of the Unions does not, in the project, 
carry with it the abrogation of the Unions themselves, but their con- 
federation. Were the scheme carried into effect, each Union included 
in it would retain its organisation as at present, and perform substan- 
tially the functions which it at present performs. It would appoint its 
officers, elect its committees, hold its meetings, project new works, 
consider applications for aid, and vote money, as at present; only that 
it would do this as part of a larger system, and its grants of money 
would not be final until they had received the sanction of the repre- 
sentatives of all the Unions included in the system. If it be objected, 
as it has been, that it would be ridiculous to raise money in a county 
and remit it to London, and receive it back again by remittance for 
county work, then—though our sense of the ridiculous is not keen enough 
to feel the force of the objection—it might be arranged that the money 
raised in any county, and needed for its own cases—its appropriation 
being duly sanctioned—should never leave the local exchequer, but be 
made a matter of account with the general treasurer. 

The Consolidation scheme assumes the continuance of the County 
Unions as working institutions. They would be the eyes, the hands, 
the many-lobed brains, if our readers will, of the new organism: they 
would only not be individually its will, but they would constitute the 
sum of the forces of which that will would be the expression. A 
diminished vitality of the County Unions, even, would doom the scheme 
to failure ; but the hope of its promoters is that there would come to all 
the Unions, through their association and their new and enlarged out- 
look, a greater fulness of force and life. The discussions which have 
taken place with regard to the scheme have turned, for the most part, 
on the raising and administration of funds. This was inevitable ; but 
should a general council or board, representative of the County Unions, 
be formed, there will devolve upon it other than strictly administrative 
functions. It will be the organ of the general policy which the asso- 
ciated Unions in their wisdom may determine to adopt, and will be 
charged with the task of keeping alive in the churches a sense of their 
duty to one another, and to the great principles for whose sake they 
have separated themselves from other Christian communions. Is there 
not in this view good ground for hoping that the hour in which the new 
organisation saw the light, would be marked by a great access of vigour 
in all its constituent parts. 
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We are aware that not a few fear a contrary result. ‘“ The decisions 
of the County Unions,” it is said, “ will not be final. Resolutions with 
regard to particular stations, adopted in the light of special local know- 
ledge and after careful inquiry, may be cancelled by the general 
council, and the whole policy of the county be thereby dislocated. 
One of two results will follow—the local body will resent the action of 
the general body, or it will gloomily submit to it. In the one case, 
contention will arise, probably leading to the assertion of independence ; 
in the other, freedom and boldness of thought will give place to languor 
and routine.” That there is no room for this fear we cannot affirm. 
Wherever work is done representatively there is the possibility, on the 
one hand, of heat and strife coming in between the represented and 
their representatives ; and, on the other, of the representatives so exer- 
cising their authority as to deaden the interest of the represented in the 
questions involved. Yet, both as a nation in all that concerns govern- 
ment, and as churches in all that concerns enterprises which are not 
strictly domestic, we are contented to work through representatives ; 
and we work not the less heartily that at times lines are drawn for us, 
and methods prescribed by those who represent us, of which our judg- 
ments do not approve. The most that can be done in forming a plan 
for the ends contemplated by the Consolidation scheme, is to reduce the 
possibilities, whether of an irritating or of a deadening influence, to a 
minimum. The present draft may not contain all the precautions that 
are necessary, but others can be added if the principle of Consolidation 
is accepted. Already, however, the precautions, by express provisions 
or in the nature of the case, are by no means inconsiderable. 

In the first place, the General Council, or whatever the ultimate adminis- 
trative body may be called, will be strictly representative of the County 
Unions entering into the scheme, and may therefore be trusted generally to 
reflect their opinions and feelings. In the second place, no recommenda- 
tion of a County Union would be rejected by the Council without reasons 
being assigned. These might be sufficient, in the judgment of the authors 
of the recommendation, in which case no difficulty would arise ; and if 
insufficient, they would become the subject of correspondence or con- 
ference, a process which generally brings reasonable men to agreement. 
In the third place, in the extreme case of the Council being capricious 
and obstinate, putting aside all remonstrance with a wave of the hand, 
or acting in any other demented way, there would be an appeal to the 
annual finance meeting, which would be open to all the delegates to 
the Congregational Union from the churches in the counties accepting 
the scheme. In the fourth place, in the worst imaginable case—that 
of a County Union being driven to extremities by what seems the 
unjust or unreasonable action of the Council—should it determine to 
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withdraw from the confederation, it will be in no worse position for 
carrying on the works of the county than it is at present: it will have 
its own committee, its own officers, its own exchequer, and all it will 
have to do will be, by a stroke of the pen, to declare that its votes of 
money are final. The fear we are here endeavouring to assuage we 
have ourselves felt; but the visions of difficulty which engendered it 
melt away when looked in the face, as we firmly believe all real 
difficulties will if frankly and intelligently met. 

There are some friendly critics of the scheme whose fears are of a 
different complexion. They are unable, considering the amount of 
time the County Unions spend in determining their annual votes, to 
see how the General Council will be able, within the limits of the time 
likely to be at its disposal, to deal intelligently with the recommenda- 
tions of all the Unions of the country. It will, no doubt, be a some- 
what onerous service the churches will require at the hands of those to 
whom it assigns a seat on the finance council; but we believe there 
are men, whom the churches will be ready to trust, who will be proud 
to render it. It is, after all, very little which is done in the way of 
sacrifice of time and thought on behalf of the churches, on the part 
even of our most active and self-denying church-members. When we 
think of our professions in regard to the interests, personal and mate- 
rial, which are bound up with the prosperity of the churches, and then 
consider what the most of us are doing to promote that prosperity, 
compared with what we are doing for interests which are confessedly 
much less momentous, we cannot but feel that our conduct is distress- 
ingly anomalous. ‘To some extent, it is owing to a defective policy in 
the management of our Church and denominational affairs. We have 
not sufficiently called our church-members into action: they have not 
been made sufficiently to feel that they are partners in a concern which 
wants their best in counsel and active help; and we are suffering in 
consequence from their comparatively languid interest in all church 
affairs. It is time that the Free Churches saw to this. They will be 
unable to charge themselves with responsibility for the spiritual in- 
terests of the people of England, if they cannot inspire their non-official 


members with zeal in their service. It will not do, however, to give to 
any company of men more work than they can do well; and it will be 
found that the scheme, by grouping counties for administrative purposes, 
and authorising the Council to divide itself into sections for the purpose 


of dealing with the several groups, so distributes the labour that it can 
be done without over-burdening the labourers. 

We must not, however, longer trespass on the patience of any reader 
who may have accompanied us thus far, though there are some im- 
portant points of the scheme yet unnoticed. 

MM 
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THE EDITOR ON HIS TRAVELS. 







XXXIII.——-DAMASCUS. 


E approached Damascus by the diligence road which unites the 
ancient city to Beyrout. The road, where we struck it, passes 
between limestone hills, which are absolutely bare. Over a line which 
runs about thirty or forty feet above the valley there is hardly a shred 
of vegetation. In the valley itself, vegetation is luxuriant. Beautiful 
grass and beautiful trees, and beautiful flowers in the gardens of two or 
three handsome houses by the road-side, are the proofs of the beneficent 
power of the stream which runs through the ravine. Escaping from the 
ravine on to the plain of Damascus, the road enters a forest of 
fruit trees. It was still early morning when we passed through the 
gates, and found ourselves inside the walls of the ancient city. There 
were a thousand memories to kindle the imagination ; but, for myself, I 
thought, at first, only of letters from Paris and England. The hotel 
where we were to lodge lay near the gate. In the centre was a large 
open courtyard. The fountains were making dreamy music, and filling 
the air with their cooling spray. Lemon-trees, orange-trees, and apricot- 
trees gave a pleasant shade. The letters were soon in my hand, and, 
sitting under a lemon-tree, I forgot all about Mahomet, and St. Paul, 
and Eliezer, and the old kings of Damascus, whose names and wars as 
incidentally mentioned in the books of Kings and Chronicles are the 
puzzle and burden of many ingenuous youthful minds. The letters 
brought only good news, and when they had been read, my mind was 
quite free for Rezin, Benhadad, and the caliphs. 

Our first visit was to the bazaars, which are very extensive, but hardly 
so brilliant as those at Cairo. Indeed, the general impression produced 
on my mind by the interior of Damascus was less vivid and picturesque 
than I had expected. The orientalism of Cairo was no doubt more start- 
ling and more intoxicating because, with the exception of Alexandria, it 
was the first eastern city I had seen; but after making a large allowance 
for the charm and power of novelty, I still think that of the two cities 
Damascus is the less striking. And yet how disgraceful it is to depre- 
i ciate either the one or the other! At Cairo it seemed to me that the 
stories in the “Arabian Nights” might appear in the newspaper any 
morning as accounts of what had happened yesterday ; at Damascus 
I was almost expecting to see for myself—instead of reading—things 
quite as marvellous. Perhaps this was the reason that the ancient 
city did not seem so wildly romantic as I had anticipated. 
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The saddlers’ bazaar, with its red-leather saddles embroidered with 
gold, and its richly-worked holsters for the silver-mounted pistols of the 
Sheikhs, is as picturesque as one could desire. The sweetmeat bazaar— 
a long street with shops on each side, filled with oriental dainties—was 
the kind of place to make good little children think that the millennium 
had come already. The perfume, with which the air was loaded, was a 
complex blending of luscious and delightful scents ; to breathe it was to 
have one’s mouth filled with sugar, lemons, apricots, and all other 
pleasant fruits. The silversmiths’ bazaar was a very curious sight. It 
occupies a huge khan, with a high, dark roof, supported by innumerable 
columns. Little wooden platforms, about nine feet by four or five, are 
raised a couple of feet above the floor, and are separated from each 
other by very narrow passages. On each platform there are a bench, a 
furnace, and a safe. On each aman and a boy—sometimes a couple of 
men and a couple of boys—sometimes a man, a woman, and a boy— 
are standing or sitting at work. Specimens of the delicate filigree work, 
for which Damascus is famous, are exhibited in the safes, many of which 
are open; other specimens are lying on the benches ; others, again, 
partly finished, are gradually being worked up to their exquisite perfec- 
tion. Through the narrow passages boys pursue you with their hands 
full of turquoises, which they are eager that the “ Franks” should 
purchase. 

The silk warehouses were also amusing and interesting. I think they 
called the place in which many of these warehouses are situated an 
Exchange. The building, which is three stories in height, surrounds a 
central courtyard. We ascended a great many stairs, and were shown 
into a small room. Here we had exhibited to us the beautiful produc- 
tion of the looms of the neighbourhood, and I began to understand 
something of the happiness which ladies at home find in “ shopping.” 

After leaving the “Exchange,” we were taken to Sheikh Benda’s, 
whose treasures were still more delightful. We entered his house through 
a poor courtyard, which, however, was relieved by brilliant roses and 
geraniums ; from this we passed into a larger court, paved with white 
marble, shaded with lemon-trees, and bright with flowers. On to this 
opened a large room, filled with a chaos of wonderful things, all of which 
I should have liked to bring home with me: incense-burners, trays, 
coffee services, all of them in Damascus brass, most curiously worked ; 
daggers, with their handles enriched with precious stones ; scimitars, with 
Damascus blades, the points of which could be bent to the hilts ; queer 
little gods from the far east ; tazzas, vases, and the like; and bits ot 
jade, which to Mr. Wells were, I suppose, better than all the rest. 
What made the room more charming was, that everything in it was 
covered with dust; no housemaid ever profaned the floor with a broom, 
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or desecrated the treasures with a duster. It was clear that when the 
Sheikh went out for a holiday, none of his wives ever dreamt that it was 
her duty to put things straight. I suppose that if one of them yielded 
to her womanly instincts, and attempted to make the room “tidy,” he 
would serve her as Bluebeard served the unfortunate ladies whose evil 
fate was the charm and horror of our childhood. 

Very different thoughts came to us soon after leaving the Sheikh’s. 
We got into a street which was once, perhaps, fifty or sixty feet broad, 
but which is now divided into two streets by bazaars built down the 
middle of it. This was the street to which Ananias was sent. “ Arise, 
and go into the street which is called Straight, and inquire in the house 
of Judas for one called Saul of Tarsus; for behold he prayeth.” The 
street is, I believe, a mile long, and sufficiently straight to deserve its 
ancient name, which, by the way, it still bears. Of course we were 
shown the house of Judas, where Saul lodged, which is just off the 


street ; it contains a tomb, which is naturally enough said to be the 
tomb of Ananias. 


On Friday morning, May gth, we spent several hours in the great 
Mosque, the magnificence of which transcends all description. Pave- 
ments of tesselated marble, walls enriched with beautiful marble and 
mosaics, marble fountains, stately Corinthian columns, imposing arches, 
lofty minarets, vast courts, a delightful blending of the forms of Grecian 
and Saracenic art, rich and varied colour, produce an impression of 
splendour, mystery, and magnificence, which even Mr. Ruskin would 
find it hard to translate into words. On the site there originally stood 
a heatiien temple, perhaps the temple of Rimmon, of which Naaman 
spoke to Elisha. The heathen temple was changed into a Christian 
church, and, on mounting to the roof of a neighbouring bazaar, we saw 
an inscription which preserves the memory of its Christian uses. The 
inscription is in Greek, and reads thus: “ Thy kingdom, O Christ, is an 
everlasting kingdom, and Thy dominion endureth throughout all gene- 
rations.” Strange inscription this,” to quote the words of Mr. Porter, 
“to have remained for 1,200 years” on one of the holiest shrines ot 
Islanism. 

The view from the minaret which we ascended is very striking. 
Damascus, with its white domes embosomed in the foliage of the gardens 
which girdle it, is an island of fertility and beauty, surrounded by an 
ocean of burning sand. 

In the afternoon we visited several private houses, which, by the 
courtesy of their owners, are open to strangers. The first was a new 
house, and illustrates the taste and the skill of the modern Damascenes. 
The street in which it stands is about six or seven feet wide, as badly 
paved as the worst street of any of the great towns in England, and 
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horribly kept. At every few steps there were little heaps of rubbish and 
refuse. We escaped from these abominations through a low and narrow 
door, which opened into a mean courtyard. From this we passed into 
a succession of large quadrangles, surrounded by rooms. The quadran- 
gles were paved with white marble. In the centre of each was a large 
tank of water, with a fountain playing. Trees of various kinds were 
planted about each court. The floor of every room we entered was of 
white marble. A marble dais rose at one end of each room, and on 
three sides there was adivan. ‘The walls, to the height of four or five 
feet, were of white marble, but were inlaid with black, green, and red 
marbles, and were richly gilt. The walls were also decorated with very 
intricate lines of colour. In every one of the ‘‘summer rooms” there 
was a fountain. 

The second house we visited was an old one. There was a large 
court, paved with marble; in the court was the usual tank, with its 
fountain, and dotted about were pleasant trees. The only room we 


were shown into was a very large one. In form it was like the choir 
transepts and nave ofa church. Where the central tower would have 


risen in an ordinary church the roof was lofty, and below it was a lovely 
fountain. The roof of the whole room was flat, and wasrichly decorated 
with deep blues, deep reds, and gold. The cornice was of the same 
colour, but looked as if inlaid with pearls. Below the cornice the wall 
was of coarse plaister, coarsely painted, with broad lines of blue, white, 
and red; but a “wainscot” of inlaid marble rose about four feet 
above the floor. In the ‘‘choir” and “ transepts” there was a marble 
floor, raised about two feet above the “nave.” The room was very 
simply furnished: a few Persian rugs were lying about, and a few 
squares of Turkey carpet. 

In the evening we went to the public gardens, through which one of 
the channels of the Barada runs. ‘The sight was very pretty and 
picturesque. Groups of Syrian ladies were sitting under the shades of 
graceful trees and smoking their narghillies. In their flowing robes 
they made very charming pictures. They drank nothing stronger than 
sherbet. The men drank and smoked by themselves. 

On Saturday morning, May roth, we strolled about the bazaars. 
After lunch we took donkeys. and rode out to a point on the old 
Beyrout road, from which there is a striking view of the city. The road 
descends to Damascus from some brownish yellow hills, which are abso- 
lutely bare of vegetation. We made for a little wely, about 500 feet 
above the plain. This is the point from which the city ought to be first 
‘seen. Below, on the right, is the ravine through which the Abana runs ; 
the city lies at the distance of a mile and a half below. The yellow 
desert, sandy and stony, sweeps down to the mud walls. Not a tree 
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breaks the monotony of the far-spreading desolation. Just under the 
walls the ground is a little discoloured with some slight vegetable 
growth ; but so far as our eyes could discover there was not a patch of 
grass to beseen. Within the walls is a sea of brilliant green, stretching 
away for miles, hardly broken by any visible roads—walnut-trees, apple- 
trees, plum-trees, pomegranate-trees, and lemon-trees. The white city, 
with its shining domes and tapering minarets, is folded round with the 
luxuriant foliage—“ a pearl,” as our Danish artist friend suggested, “ in 
the green turban of the Prophet.” 

The courtyard of the hotel in the evening after dinner was a pictur- 
esque sight. Under the trees, a fountain or two making pleasant music 
in the darkness, were spread out on the marble pavement the brass wares 
for which Damascus is famous. Candles and lamps were stuck about 
to enable the guests at the hotel to examine the goods, and the bargain- 
ing which went on between the “Franks” and the Damascenes in 
strange costumes, which looked stranger still in the imperfect light, was 
very entertaining. Mr. Baedeker, by the way, whose “Guides” are 
running the orthodox ‘‘ Murray” very hard, was staying at the hotel 
while we were there. He had with him a young professor of Arabic, 
with whom he was collecting materials for a ‘‘ Guide” to Syria. 

On Sunday we went to the Irish Presbyterian Church in the morning, 
and heard an English sermon on the Atonement. In the congregation 
was the lady who,a few years ago, made a great sensation all over 
Europe by marrying an Arab Sheikh; even in her old age she was 
singularly beautiful. There was another lady in the congregation who 
startled me very much when she came to me after the service was over— 
the wife of a missionary and the daughter of a gentleman I had known 
many years before in Birmingham. In the evening Mr. Wright, who is 
now on the staff of the Bible Society in London, but was at that time a 
missionary in Damascus, dined with us, and I had a long talk with him 
on the question which haunted me all the time I was in the East,—Why 
is it that Christian missions among the Mahomedans are not more 
successful ? 

On Monday morning, May 12th, we left Damascus for Baalbec. We 
followed the Beyrout road for about an hour, and then turned to the 
right, among wild, desolate hills of a blinding whiteness. Only those 
who know what the sunlight is towards noon near Damascus can appre- 
ciate the emphasis of St. Paul’s words: “ At mid-day, I saw on the way 
a light from heaven, adove the brightness of the sun, shining round about 
me and them which journeyed with me.” 

After the hills came a table-land of unimaginable desolateness. Then, 
quite suddenly, we struck the ravine of the Barada, which is as beautiful 
as the dream of a poet. We followed the ravine, at every point of which 
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there was varied picturesqueness and loveliness, until we reached Ain- 
Fijeh. Below an ancient temple there is a cave, the mouth of which is 
almost closed by huge masses of rock ; from this cave, with loud uproar, 
rushes a great volume of water. On each side of the ravine, which just 
here is about 200 yards in width, steep hills rise to the height of 1,000 
feet. The foliage of innumerable trees adds to the loveliness of the 
spot. Just before we reached it, Mr. Wright, who had started a couple 
of hours later than ourselves from Damascus, came riding up on a 
beautiful mare, which went over the rocks like a goat. We spread our 
rugs on the grass, and spent a longer time over lunch than usual. 

3etween two and three o’clock he left us, and we continued our 
journey along the ravine, which soon opened into a pleasant valley. 
About four o’clock we reached Suk Wady Barada, where we encamped, 
surrounded by magnificent scenery. The village is the representative 
of the ancient Abila ; tombs and inscriptions on the neighbouring rocks, 
and the stones of the ancient city built into the walls of the modern 
houses, are the only monuments of its former greatness. We lost one 
of our party here—the solitary survivor of the turkeys we had brought 
with us from Cairo. When he started on his travels, he had with him a 
bevy of pleasant companions; one of them had disappeared mysteriously 
every seven days, for while we were in tents we always had a turkey for 
dinner on Sunday. He was now quite lonely, poor fellow ; and the 
glory of his plumage had suffered terribly from being incessantly rubbed 
against the bars of the crate in which he was imprisoned. Salem said 
that he died of sunstroke: considering his forlorn condition, I am 
inclined to think that he died of a broken heart. We threw him out on 
to the grass near our encampment, and the next morning we found that 
his bones were not only picked, but polished. 

Our route on Tuesday, May 13th, lay through a glorious glen, which 
brought us out, after we had been travelling about three miles, into the 
plain of Zebdamy, which is about eight miles in length, by three in width. 
The mountains rose on each side about 5,000 feet above the level of the 
plain, which itself is 1,000 feet or more above the sea. After passing 
through another upland valley, we reached the Wady Yatfufeh at 2.30, 
and there we encamped, within a few miles of Baalbec. We did not 
forget that, making allowance for the difference of time, we were drawing 
near to the end of our day’s march just as Mr. Eustace Conder was 
probably finishing his address as Chairman of the Congregational Union. 
We should have liked to have sent a kindly message “from the neigh- 
bourhood of Baalbec” to our friends in Finsbury Chapel; we were 
obliged to satisfy ourselves with kindly thoughts and the earnest hope 
and prayer that they were having a pleasant and useful meeting. 
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Tue New TesTaAMENT THEORY OF SANCTIFICATION. 


VIII.—THE CONDITIONS OF SANCTIFICATION: FAITH IN THE LORD JESUS 
CHRIST AS THE LIFE OF OUR HOLINESS. 


AITH in the Lord Jesus Christ is not a natural instinct which will 
spring up of itself; nor is it created by supernatural inspiration 
apart from that knowledge of Christ which is to be derived directly or 
indirectly from His own teaching, and from the illustrations of His 
power and of His love in the history of the Church. Where the Gospel is 
unknown it cannot be believed ; and whatever part of the Gospel is 
unknown cannot be believed. We must have learnt that the Lord 
Jesus Christ is the Saviour of men, before we can trust Him to save us. 
Faith rests upon knowledge. Just as passionate exhortations to holi- 
ness are worthless unless the persons who are exhorted to obey Christ 
know the laws which Christ wants them to keep, so passionate exhor- 
tations to faith in Christ are worthless unless the persons who 
are exhorted to believe know what it is that Christ is able and willing 
to do for them. It is true, no doubt, that a general reliance on Christ 
for salvation, a confident trust that He will secure our ultimate deli- 
verance from sin, and from the evil results of sin, includes all that is 
necessary to place the soul in a right relation to Him. But something 
must be known of Christ to make even a vague and elementary faith 
like this possible. The more we know of Him, the more we shall 
trust in Him. ; 

Christian holiness is the manifestation of the Life of Christ. It follows 
from this, that as long as we are trying to attain holiness by the disci- 
pline and development of our own moral life, we are under a fatal mis- 
take. Faith in the Lord Jesus Christ—not merely as the atonement for 
our sin, but as the Life of our life, the fountain of our strength, the root 
of all moral and spiritual perfection—is an indispensable condition of 
Sanctification. 

Our Lord’s own express teaching on this subject is singularly rich 
and full. It was notaddressed to His disciples merely. He spoke ot 
this great mystery to the most unlikely persons—to the Samaritan 
woman at the well, who had never s« »n one of His miracles, and had 
never listened to one of His discourses; and to the crowd that followed 
Him to Capernaum—not because they had seen the miracles, but 
because they “‘did eat of the loaves and were filled;” as well as to the 
chosen twelve on the night before His death. The truth was ex- 
pressed in various forms, and was illustrated by various symbols. He 
described the Life which He had come to give as “ living water ’’—*‘a 
well of water springing up into everlasting life.” He said that He was 
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“the Bread of Life,” “ the bread of God that cometh down from heaven 
and giveth Life unto the world;” and He added, “ Except ye eat 
the flesh of the Son of Man and drink His blood, ye have no life 
in you.” In His last great discourse He spoke of Himself as the true 
Vine and of His disciples as the branches; the Life which is in Him 
is to manifest itself in them; they can bear no fruit except they abide 
in Him. To Nicodemus our Lord said that He was to die that who- 
soever believeth in Him should not perish but have eternal life ; and 
that He had been sent into the world that this Life might be given to 
all who believe. He told the Jews, who were set upon putting Him to 
death because He had worked a miracle on the Sabbath, that as the 
Father hath life in Himself so hath He given ‘to the Son to have life 
in Himself, and that this life is given, and given already, to those who 
believe in Him; and He said that it was their crime that they would 
not come to Him that they might have life. At,Capernaum He said: 
‘This is the will of Him that sent Me, that every one which seeth the 
Son and believeth on Him may have everlasting life, and I will raise 
him up at the last day;” “He that believeth on Me hath everlasting 
life.” When He spoke of Himself as the good Shepherd, He said that 
He had come that the sheep ‘‘ might have life, and that they might 
have it more abundantly.” He said again: ‘‘I give unto them eternal 
life ; and they shall never perish, neither shall any man pluck them 
out of my hand.” ‘To Martha, after the death of Lazarus, he saith: ‘ I 
am the resurrection and the life: he that believeth on Me, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live: and whosoever liveth and believeth in Me 
shall never die.” In His great prayer offered during the night before 
the crucifixion, He said that the Father had given Him power over all 
flesh, that He should give eternal life to as many as the Father had 
given Him. 

The Apostles reassert the truth. St. John, at the beginning of his 
Gospel, declares that “in Him was life, and the life was the light of 
men.’’ Near the close of it he says that he had written his Gospel that 
men might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and that 
believing they might have life in His name. At the beginning of his 
great Epistle he says: ‘* The life was manifested, and we have seen 
it, and bear witness, and show unto you that eternal life which was 
with the Father and was manifested unto us;” and throughout the Epistle 
he constantly recurs to the life—the eternal life—which comes to us 
through faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. The passage in which St. Paul 
speaks of our being ‘‘in Christ,” of Christ being ‘‘our life,” of our life 
being ‘‘hid with Christ,” of our having ‘* been quickened together with 
Christ,” of the Church being “the body of Christ,” are too numerous 
to be quoted. 
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The words in which the great truth is taught are perfectly familiar 
to us ; but it may be doubted whether we have a clear and firm accep- 
tance of their meaning; and, apart from such a conception, we shall not 
have the kind of faith in our Lord Jesus Christ which they are intended 
to create. When we read what St. Paul says about our being ‘‘in 
Christ,” we may think that he is speaking of some fictitious arrange- 
ment under which we receive the reward of His obedience and suffering. 
We may suppose that when he tells us that Christ is our life, nothing 
more is meant than that the spiritual life which we receive through the 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit is conferred upon us as the result of Christ’s 
atonement for sin. When. he speaks of the Church as the body of Christ, 
we may say that he is using a very striking metaphor, and we may indo- 
lently omit to ask what the metaphor stands for. What our Lord said 
about His being “the Bread of life” and “the true Vine” may be dis- 
missed in the same way: His language is metaphorical; we may wonder 
what it is that He means, but we may shrink from accepting what the 
metaphors seem intended to teach. The “everlasting life” which is 
given to those who believe in Christ, we may regard as being nothing 
more than the happiness and glory which we hope to inherit in the 
world to come. 

But if the words of our Lord and of His Apostles are taken in their 
obvious meaning, they affirm two great truths :— 

I. That the eternal life of God was manfested in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. The Life revealed itself under human conditions; but the Life 
itself was Divine. The physical nature of our Lord Jesus Christ was 
human. He was as dependent as we are upon food, and air, and water, 
and sleep. As an infant He was as physically helpless as every other 
infant, and needed, like every other infant, constant watchfulness and 
care. He grew up, like other children, to youth and manhood. His 
intellectual nature was human. He had intellectual faculties like ours— 
powers of observation, memory, judgment, fancy, and imagination. 
These powers were limited just as ours are limited; and they were 
developed just as ours are developed. He. grew in wisdom as well as 
in stature. He learnt the names of the hills and the flowers about 
Nazareth, and the names of the people wholived in the town and its neigh- 
bourhood, and the names of the ancient Jewish prophets and kings, just 
as other children learnt them. His mother told Him the Old Testament 
stories about Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob ; about the bondage in Egypt ; 
about the Exodus ; about the victories of the Judges ; about David and 
Goliath ; about the rebellion of Absalom, the glory of Solomon, the 
sins of Rehoboam; the division of the kingdom ; the successive captivi- 
ties, just as other Jewish mothers told their children the same stories, 
and He learnt them as other children learnt them. His moral and 
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religious nature was human. When a child he had the love of a 
child for Mary and Joseph, for His brothers and sisters, for the people 
about Him. When aman He had His friends, some of whom were 
dearer to Him than the rest. His spiritual life was strengthened by 
reading the Jewish Scriptures, and thinking about what they revealed 
concerning the Father. He prayed as we pray. He had to resist 
temptation as we resist it. He was sustained in all holy living as we 
may be sustained. Yet it was true that in Him the very life of God 
was manifest, just as the life of a flower is manifest in the form of its 
leaves and in the tint of its blossom ; and just as the life of a poet is 
manifested in his poems. 

Hence, although the character and history of the Lord Jesus Christ 
were really human, there was something absolutely unique in Him. 
He was unlike all who had lived before Him. We may be unable to 
define the precise difference between Him and the saints of ancient 
Jewish history, but we see and feel the difference. With Him a new 
force had come into the world. Its character and origin are explained 
by St. John: “ The life was manifested, and we have seen it, and bear 
witness, and show unto you that eternal life which was with the Father 
and was manifested unto us.” 

II. The Life which was manifested in Christ becomes ours if we 
believe in Him. ‘The Life which is “in Himself” He gives to us, as the 
vine gives its life to the branches. His Life is ours as the life of the 
head of the body is the life of the members. ‘The Life may be ours 
now ; it is not a gift which is to be conferred upon us after death. As 
it was manifested in Him while He was in this world, it may be mani- 
fested in us while we are in this world. “He that heareth My word 
and believeth on Him that sent me /a¢/ everlasting life ; and shall not 
come into condemnation ; but zs passed from death unto life.” 

The Life, I say, which was in Christ may be ours, and may be ours 
now. This does not mean that we may become all that He was. As 
a Person He was as truly the Son of God, the Eternal Word, while He 
was on earth as He was before His incarnation. What He was person- 
ally we cannot become; it is not the personal dignity, but the Life which 
He makes ours. 


These truths may be admitted—in a sense they may be really believed 
—and yet our faith in them may have no depth and vigour. They 
may have a place in our creed ; they may affect our theological specu- 
lation ; but they may be too shadowy and too unreal to control our 
practical religious thought and to direct our efforts after holiness. It will 
greatly aid our faith if, instead of leaving them in the general form of 
declined propositions, we try to translate them into facts. 
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What, then, do we mean when we say that the Life which was in Christ 
is also in us, if we believe in Him? We mean that the great moral 
and spiritual perfections which were in Him may also be in us. These 
perfections were the fruit of the Life which was in Him; if the same 
Life is in us it will bear the same fruit. The precise form in which 
the Life reveals itself must vary with the varying circumstances and the 
varying temperaments of different individuals, just as the foliage, and 
flowers, and fruit on the branches of the same tree vary. One branch 
may be in the sunlight, another in the shade; one may be exposed to 
cold winds, another may be sheltered ; one may be carefully trained, 
another may be neglected; but since the same life is in all of them 
they will all have the same kind of leaf, the same kind of blossom, the 
same kind of fruit. The differences between men do not disappear 
when they receive the eternal Life which was manifested in Christ, 
and yet the same Life may be manifested in them all. 

Their circumstances may differ. One man may give years of painful 
and perilous labour to missions among the heathen; another may nurse his 
poetic fancy by pleasant summer wanderings over majestic mountains, 
and by the shores of lovely lakes, and through the shades of ancient 
forests ; in the winter he may enrich his imagination by studying the 
glorious creations of ancient and modern genius; and after long pre- 
paration he may produce a volume of graceful and pathetic lyrics, or a 
noble epic, or a great drama. Another may work ten hours a day at 
the carpenter’s bench. Another may go into Parliament. Another may 
become a judge. Every one of them having received the Life that 
dwelt in Christ, may be able to say, “ My meat is to do the will” of 
God “and to finish His work.” The types of character will vary 
greatly. The missionary, the poet, the mechanic, the politician, the 
lawyer, are called to exercise different virtues, and to exercise the same 
virtues in different ways ; but the unity of what I may call the moral 
species to which they belong is not destroyed. ‘There may be differ- 
ences of original temperament and disposition ; these may remain, and 
yet “‘the eternal life” may receive a full and beautiful manifestation. 
There may be the same spirit of courageous loyalty to God in a man 
who is naturally gentle and quiet, as in a man who is naturally bold and 
resolute. ‘The spirit of self-sacrifice may be just as strong in a person 
who is naturally shy, cold, and reserved, as in a person who is naturally 
sympathetic and demonstrative. It is not necessary that all holy men 
should be men having the same personal habits, the same temperament, 
the same manner and bearing, any more than it is necessary that they 
should be men having the same complexion, the same hair, and the 
same features. The form which the common life assumes varies ; but 
wherever the Life is present there is a real moral and spiritual kinship to 
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Christ. The spiritual force which revealed itself in the perfection of 
Christ dwells in all who believe in Him. 

These truths constitute a great part of the Gospel ; to many Christian 
people they constitute its most glorious part. It is obvious that they 
should determine the whole attitude of the soul in relation to Christ ; 
it is equally obvious that they should determine the spirit and temper 
and method of our endeavours after holiness. If our personal perfec- 
tion is not to be the result of the careful repression and discipline of 
the native tendencies of our moral life, but the manifestation of a Life 
which is not our own, and which becomes ours only through habitual 
faith in Him who has “life in Himself,” faith in Christ as the life of 
our holiness is an indispensable condition of Sanctification. 


+ Janeen | 


Dr. MELLor’s “ PRIESTHOOD, IN THE LIGHT OF THE 
N 
New TESTAMENT.” * 


E are afraid that there are still many Nonconformists.who have 
no adequate impression of the magnitude of the peril which 
threatens the religious life of this country from the spread of Sacerdo- 
talism. A few weeks ago, an intelligent member of a Congregational 
Church, to whom we were recommending Dr. Mellor’s “ Priesthood,” 
replied in an easy way, “Oh, the subject is not at all interesting 
to us; there is no danger of our believing in the preposterous 
claims of the priests.” ‘Till lately this temper was almost uni- 
versal among Evangelical Nonconformists. It was supposed that the 
Voltairism of the eighteenth century and the scientific triumphs of the 
nineteenth, “ modern enlightenment,” the diffusion of popular educa- 
tion, the invention of printing, and the multiplication of newspapers, 
had rendered the revival of the monstrous superstitions of the Roman 
Church impossible. There was intellectual scorn for men who believed 
in the powers claimed by the Roman and Anglican priesthood. It was 
imagined that a reverence for priestly authority was the sign either of 
gross ignorance or of intellectual imbecility. 

No doubt, as early as 1833, a few distinguished Oxford men were trying 
hard toreconcile some of the most audacious pretensions of Sacerdotalism 
with the Articles and Offices of the Anglican Church. We were beginning 
to hear that absolution is a comfort to the penitent, that there is some- 





* “*Priesthood, in the Light of the New Testament: the Congregational Union 
Lecture for 1876.” By E. MeLLor, D.D. London: Hodder & Stoughton. [Price, 
Twelve Shillings.] 
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thing awful in the Eucharist—as yet the Lord’s Supper was rarely called 
the ‘‘ Mass ’’—and a few clergymen were beginning to describe them- 
selves as “ priests.” But there were comparatively few persons who 
supposed that there was anything very ominous in the movement, that 
there was any reason to treat it very gravely, that it was anything more 
than a passing eccentricity of religious sentiment. Even now, although 
the doctrine of the Real Presence, the expediency of auricular confession, 
the value of priestly absolution, and other dogmas of the same kind 
are vigorously taught in thousands of pulpits, it is to be feared that 
many Evangelical Nonconformists are cherishing the pleasant delusion 
that there is something in the temper of the age which makes it im- 
possible for England to drift back again to the superstitions which it 
formally abandoned three centuries and a half ago. We trust that Dr. 
Mellor’s volume will do much to disturb this most pernicious and 
irrational sense of security. 

Dr. Mellor’s qualifications for discussing the claims of Sacerdotalism 
are very conspicuous. He has a large knowledge of the literature 
of the subject. He has an admirable faculty for seizing the essential 
points of the controversy. He isa keen logician. He always knows 
exactly what he means; and he has a way of putting his meaning, 
which is almost insultingly clear. The vigour with which he sometimes 
crushes an adverse argument is so great as almost to create a sense of 
physical pain in the reader. While reading his lectures we have felt, 
again and again, as if we had received a violent blow. The book is 
both learned and popular. Dr. Mellor is not among the number of 
those foolish persons who mistake obscurity for depth. He would 
accept the axiom of Vauvenargues, that when a thought is not strong 
enough to admit of being expressed simply it is not worth having. 

His style of controversy is fairly illustrated in the following passage 
on Cardinal Manning’s recent passage of arms with Lord Redesdale :— 


“ Cardinal Manning, who certainly cannot be suspected of lacking the 
courage of his opinions, has come tothe rescue of his Church on the 
question of the mutilated communion, though it is impossible to compliment 
either his logic or his temper in his recent controversy with Lord Redesdale.* 
There is abundant dexterity of fence, such as we might expect to find in a 
man whose natural subtlety has been sharpened in the schools of Ultramon- 
tane casuistry to an almost preternaturalacumen. His candour, however, is less 
conspicuous, and the forms of his answers to the questions of Lord Redesdale 
reveal a greater anxiety for victory than for the truth. What ingenuousness, 
for example, can we discover in the Cardinal’s admission, with its limiting 
caveat : ‘Our Lord ordained that the holy sacrament should be consecrated 
and received by His apostles in both kinds; du¢ He did not ordain that it 





* Daily Telegraph, Oct. 16, 1875, and following numbers. 
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should be received by all Christians in both kinds’? "ow far such a method 
of interpretation would carry him, it is difficult to see. It would, at least, 
limit the obligations of obedience on the part of all Christians, except the 
apostles, to such injunctions as could be proved to be directly addressed to 
them. One would have imagined that the obvious inference, apart from any 
restrictive clause, would have been that what apostles were to do ‘in remem- 
brance of Christ, was to be done by every faithful disciple, in like 
‘remembrance’ of Him; and that cause requires to be shown for tampering 
with the integrity of the institution. Moreover, one would have thought 
that the logic of the Cardinal would not have timidly and inconsistently 
halted at one half of the conclusion which its premises authorise. For, as the 
Cardinal alleges, our Lord ‘did not ordain that it should be received by all 
Christians in both kinds,’ so neither, upon his method of inference, did He 
ordain that it should be received by azy Christian (except the apostles) ‘in 
either kind. If we are to regard the transactions of the upper room as 
having no relation to any but the immediate apostles of our Lord, it is 
obvious that there is no obligation resting upon the Church in subsequent 
ages to observe the service of the Eucharist. But, on the other hand, if we 
are to regard them as having a prospective reference, not merely to the 
apostles, but to the Church in all future time, any se/ection from the con- 
stituent elements of the original feast must be treason to the rest, and to the 
Divine authority which equally commanded ove and a//. The Cardinal, 
therefore, must be pleased courageously to face the dilemma which his extra- 
ordinary manceuvre has created. If because our Saviour ‘did not ordain 
that the sacrament should be received by all Christians in both kinds,’ it is 
to be inferred that the cup may be denied to the laity, so also is it to be 
inferred, and on the same ground, that ‘the bread’ may be denied to the 
laity, and that the sacrament may be abolished altogether. If the sacrament 
be obligatory at all, it is obligatory as a whole; if it be not obligatory as a 
whole, it is not obligatory at all. But the conclusion authorised and neces- 
sitated by the Cardinal’s premises is wider still. It is not the laity alone that 
lack their Saviour’s injunction to observe the ‘Lord’s Supper :’ the clergy 
are equally destitute of the same Divine warrant, no word having been 
uttered at the original appointment of the feast which commanded its 
observance in future ages either by priest or layman. It wears, therefore, the 
unworthy aspect of a subterfuge, when, in order to shelter the Romish 
dogma and practice of a mutilated sacrament, an inference is drawn from 
the silence of our Lord; which, if applied with equal-handed fairness, anni- 
hilates the obligatory character of the whole ordinance, but which also is 
arbitrarily and illogically restrained to such moiety of the ordinance as the 
Cardinal and his Church choose to perpetuate. In short, this is the alter- 
native which the Cardinal has persistently evaded when considering the 
language of institution; either both bread and wine are commanded, or 
neither. If both, the Church of Rome has despotically divided the 


sacrament; if neither, she has despotically established a sacrament of 
salvation without a Divine authorisation.” 


The following passage on the Lord’s Supper will be read with much 


interest. Weare delighted to find that Dr. Mellor has a firm hold of 
the truth that in the Lord’s Supper Christ speaks to man:— 
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“Enough has been said with the view ot exposing the unscriptural nature 
of the doctrine which invests the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper with propi- 
tiatory efficacy, and I now proceed with as much of condensation as possible 
to complete the exposition of that definition of the ordinance which was given 
in the previous lecture. It was described ‘as a simple meal appointed by 
our Lord Himself, and enjoined upon His disciples as a monumental assu- 
rance and seal on His part of His infinite love as shown in His sacrificial 
death, and as a commemoration on their part of that same death, through 
the participation of its emblems of bread and wine.’ 

“This definition recognises what has been too much obscured in some 
Churches—the Divineaspect of the sacrament. It is appointed by our Lord. 
It is not an observance originating in the gratitude and love of the followers 
of Christ, a merely apostolic custom handed down from generation to genera- 
tion. Whatever institutions may exist in the Church, which owe their sole 
authority to the faith and affection of the Church, this is not one of them. 
Like the Passover, which, as we have seen, suggested some of its forms, it 
bears the mark and seal of Divine appointment, and its significance can never 
be fully apprehended so long as it is regarded purely from the subjective side 
—as if it were instituted by the Church itself, as a medium for the expression 
of its adoring love, and not instituted by Christ for the expression of His 
love, and for its commemoration by all His followers till He come. 

“It is easy to conceive that the disciples of our Lord, if left to themselves, 
might have devised some act of remembrance, festive or in some other form. 
It would not have been strange, indeed, if they had observed from year to 
year the very night in which He was betrayed, while it would have been 
strange if, with or without some memorial observance, they had forgotten it. 
They were in no danger of such oblivion, nor was the Supper appointed in 
the view of any such peril. Even apart from its existence altogether, it is 
inconceivable that they should forget Him in whose fellowship they had 
found their highest joy, from whose lips they had learned the noblest wisdom, 
and from whose death they were to obtain the hope of eternal life. Though 
there had been no feast of commemoration, they would still have been His 
apostles, would have preached the Gospel, would have wrought miracles, 
would have confronted their adversaries with unblenching fortitude and faith, 
and would have welcomed the sufferings and the crown of martyrdom. 
Other things and persons might fade from their memory, but their Saviour 
never, so long as that faculty retained its power or their hearts their love. 
They might have felt wounded at the misgiving which such an ordinance 
insinuated as to their fidelity, if they had regarded it as nothing but a help 
to a precarious or faithless recollection. And if their love could die, and 
with it the fond remembrance of their Lord, no sacrament could rekindle its 
life: the fatal mischief would lie deeper than it is given to any outward 
ordinance to reach. 

‘But the Supper was not grounded on any such distrust. The Saviour 
had no fear of being forgotten, but He yearned that He should be rightly 
remembered as One whose death was the life of apostles and of all who 
should believe on His name. The Supper becomes thus a historic objective 
monument, witnessing to all generations the fact of His Divine and unquench- 
able love for man—a love infinite in its degree and special in its quality, as it 
was the only love which could shed its blood for the remission of sins. It 
becomes thus embodied among the unquestionable historic verities of the 
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world. In itself it declares perpetually a fact which is largely independent 
of the views which men may entertain touching the person of Christ, or the 
nature of His mission and work. These views may be conflicting and 
changeful, but so long as the sacrament of the Lord's Supper is observed, 
and the records which contain the circumstances of its original institution 
are preserved and accepted, it will be impossible to deny that it had its 
origin in a Divine command ; that that command was the expression of a 
fove which passeth knowledge; and that that love was one which, by death, 
laid the foundation for the redemption of man. The sacrament is therefore 
primarily an institutional enshrinement and demonstration of the love of 
Christ. It is a declaration embodied not ina sentence, but a rite. It stands 
before the eyes of the Church and the world a sublime column, inscribed with 
characters of mercy that are ineffaceable, announcing the Lord’s death till 
He come. No language can be too strong which gives adequate and 
impressive emphasis to the truth that the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
was not the outburst of the enthusiastic affection of the apostles, but was the 
appointment of their Saviour, and comes, therefore, clothed with an 
authority which pertains toall His commands. His love to them—their love 
to Him—this is the order of the conceptions which underlie the ordinance, 
and the former abides unchangeable, embalmed in the testimony of a posi- 
tive institution, though the latter should lose its fervour or die. The 
sacrament will remain a witness and a warning, even if its participators 
should eat and drink unworthily. 

“This view of the Eucharist, objective and heavenly, is one which, while it 
has not been ignored, has been largely obscured in some representations of 
the commemorative theory which have regarded the ordinance too exclusively 
from its subjective side. It is the extreme antithesis to that other theory 
which has almost lost the spiritual commemoration in the reiterated propi- 
tiatory oblation, while it has furnished too much ground for the objection 
that any other service of commemoration would have set forth with equal 
impressiveness the sublime and sacred relationship which Christ sustains 
towards man. There are other seasons and other services in which the 
Christian remembers his Lord. He reads of Him in His Word ; he presents 
his prayers in His name; he celebrates His work and glory in his hymns of 
praise ; he makes Him the subject of his hallowed meditation when his heart 
burns within him, and he feels in his solitude least alone. But all these 
seasons and forms of commemoration are specifically different from that of 
the Eucharist, in which not only does man ¢iixk of Christ, but Christ speaks 
to him, and speaks through emblems which set forth the fact that the redemy- 
tion of man is accomplished by the death of Christ, and that the life of man 
is sustained by a believing communion with Him.” 


It is unnecessary to go over again in these pages the argument which 
Dr. Mellor has handled with such ability. If we wrote more than we 
have written, it would only be to reiterate our eulogies. But we wish 
to close the notice with a practical recommendation. 

We can imagine no more useful text-book than this for Bible classes 
next winter. If our young people were thoroughly drilled in these 
eight lectures, we should have very little fear of their yielding either to 
the sentimental attractions of Ritualist worship, or to the subtleties and 


sophistries of Ritualist theologians. 
NN 
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THE BisHoP of SALISBURY. 


N the pre-Reformation period of the Anglican Church, before 
I Erastianism had undertaken to set up the idol of Uniformity, when 
(in direct opposition to our present practice) there was a general agree 
ment in doctrine with considerable diversity of ritual in the several 
English dioceses, the ‘‘Use of Sarum” was the term employed to 
denote the form of service which had been originally prepared for the 
churches in the diocese of Salisbury, but which had secured such 
general approval that it had been largely adopted in other parts of the 
kingdom. It is even now regarded by many of our Ritualists with 
special favour as containing the best order for Anglo-Catholic worship, 
and they have translated parts of it into English, partly in the hope, we 
suppose, of recommending it to the people, but partly also to show 
how exactly they themselves conform to the pattern of the olden times. 
In the latter point they are quite right. Their mode of worship and 
teaching is unquestionably that of which the old Sarum Mass-book is one 
of the best representatives ; but the fact that they are not permitted to 
use it, but must conform to the rubrics and orders of the Book of 
Common Prayer, should be to them a perpetual reminder that they are 
the clergy of a Church over which Parliament is so absolutely supreme, 
that her very service-book is not hers in virtue of her real or supposed 
Catholic descent, is not a venerable heirloom with the dust of a long 
antiquity upon it, but a Liturgy which, however touching and beautiful, 
she has been forced to accept at the bidding of Parliament, of which the 
same power might deprive her to-morrow, and in which she cannot make 
even the most trivial change except with the sanction of the Legislature, 
which is largely composed of those whom she regards as heretics or 
schismatics. 

To the excellent Bishop who is the subject of this sketch, this plain 
statement of unquestionable truths would not be very palatable. Like 
his brother at Lincoln, with whose views he is in very close sympathy, 
he would find some way of persuading himself, all these ugly facts not- 
withstanding, that he is a prelate of a pure branch of the Catholic 
Church, which has never been in subjection to any earthly power. The 
capacity which many men possess of believing whatever it is their 
interest or their pleasure to believe, is really marvellous ; but it would 
not be easy to find more extraordinary developments of it than are sup- 
plied by the several champions of the Establishment. That extraordi- 
nary institution is an entirely different thing, as it is represented by a 
thorough Erastian like Mr. George Harwood, one of the most recent, 
and not the least able of Church defenders, or by an ardent Evangelical 
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such as Canon Ryle, or by a High-Churchman of the type of the Bishop 

of Salisbury or of Linco!n ; yet each speaks as though there could be no 

question that his is the true ideal, and each is content to fight in the 
same ranks with men whom he knows to be seeking another object, 

which is not only different from that which he desires, but which is to 
him a positive abomination. The heterogeneous party which at present 
forms the Opposition in the French Senate, supplies a very close parallel 
to the host of Church defenders in this country. The Monarchy is 
to the one what the Establishment is to the other, a vague and indefinite 
idea, any attempt to embody which would immediately dissolve the 
unnatural alliance. But even as Legitimists, Orleanists, and Bonapar- 
tists hate the Republic rather more than they hate each other, so High 
Churchmen, Low Churchmen, Broad Churchmen, Correct Churchmen, 
and whatever other style of Churchmen there be, are banded together in 
a common hostility to what they are pleased to regard as the ill-regulated 
liberty of Dissent, and with differences among themselves even greater 
than those which divide them from their common foes, still fight under 
banners on which each reads his own legend, and utter war-cries to which 
each attaches his own special meaning. 

The Bishop of Salisbury, however, has reasons which everyone cannot 
allege for clinging somewhat obstinately to his own theory. Not only 
might he fairly regard his own promotion, after many years of loyal and 
faithful yeoman’s service to High Church principles, as an indication that 
they were the principles of the Establishment, but the special circum- 
stances of his position were well calculated to encourage such a notion. 
The flavour of the Salisbury palace was very strongly sacerdotal, and 
the successor of Denison and Hamilton might very easily be excused for 
supposing that he was the representative of ‘‘ Catholic” traditions, and 
the heir of an illustrious ‘‘ Catholic” ancestry. The “ Use of Sarum” 
has, in truth, acquired a new significance in these latter days, for 
Salisbury has become the High Church diocese of the kingdom. Exeter 
could long boast a more stalwart champion, who loved to use his power 
for the advance of his own opinions, and seemed never more happy 
than when he was engaged in some struggle for the purpose of stamping 
out Evangelicalism ; but the glory of Anglicanism has departed from the 
Western see, and though Dr. Temple may do his best to blot out the 
memories of his more liberal days, it is not to be expected that his 
efforts will have the full success he might desire, or that Exeter, under 
his administration, will ever again be the shrine to which the hopes of 
devout Anglicans will turn. Oxford has more of the true ecclesiastical 
aroma, and considering the advances made in Dr. Harold Browne since 
he was translated to Winchester, and in his old see since the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Woodford, Winchester and Ely promise to become in due 

NN2 
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time the homes of a tolerably advanced High Churchism. But 
Salisbury has for the present, at all events, the first position. Three 
Bishops, with sacerdotal tendencies in succession, must have given it 
so distinctive a character, that the wonder is how Evangelicalism 
contrives to exist at all. 

Dr. Denison was a man ofgreat simplicity of spirit and devotion to his 
work, but of very pronounced High Church views, and the same may be 
said of his more distinguished successor, with the addition that he carried 
out his sacerdotal principles to a further point, and employed the autho- 
rity of his name and learning more boldly and openly for their advance- 
ment. His great Charge was one of the most extraordinary Episcopal 
deliverances which has been given for centuries. We doubt, indeed, 
whether any Anglican Bishop has set forth opinions so thoroughly Romish 
since the Reformation. The claims of the priesthood were set forth with- 
out any qualification or abatement, and it was made clear that there was 
one Bishop on the Bench who held that the Reformation had not robbed 
him or his clergy of any of the mystical prerogatives which they were 
supposed to enjoy as the only true administrators of the Sacraments. 
Such a manifesto assumed all the more significance from the fact that it 
was issued in the form of a charge to the clergy, and invested, therefore, 
with all the force and authority which it was possible to impart to 
it. What might have been the consequences had the life of Bishop 
Hamilton been prolonged, it is impossible to conjecture ; but they could 
hardly fail to have been grave and momentous. He was, as the delivery 
of such a charge sufficiently showed, a man of courage and resolution, 
who took very strong views of his duty to principles, and would not lightly 
have been turned aside from the path which those views marked out for 
him. Those who most dreaded his influence could not fail to admire 
the self-devotion and piety of one who had in him the stuff of which 
martyrs and confessors are made. It would be well for religion, but it 
would be fatal to the Establishment, if there were many Bishops of his 
type, with as much of moral courage and intellectual force, as scornful 
of the wretched expediency which the spirit of an Erastian Establishment 
does so much to foster, as loyal to conscience, and as frank and manly 
in setting forth great principles. Opposed as we are to sacerdotalism, 
we hold it to be a positive advantage to truth that its teachings should 
be brought out with such distinctness as the late Bishop of Salisbury 
gave them. Undoubtedly there are many sincere and even ardent 
High Churchmen, who would disavow all sympathy with his opinions ; 
but it is well that they should see the issue to which their own principles 
fairly lead. It is not the least of the faults with which the Establish- 
ment is fairly chargeable that, in their anxiety for its safety, many are 
unfaithful to their own ideas of truth, and are in no little danger of 
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calling the light darkness, and the darkness light. When a Bishop re- 
pudiates all the conventional restraints which his office is supposed to lay 
on him, and speaks as a man who desires only to deliver his soul— 
even though in doing it he may sin against es convenances, and sacrifice 
the moderation which it is generally thought should belong to his office 
—not asa prelate who feels that his first, and his second, and his third 
duty is not to commit himself, or imperil the great interests over which 
he has to watch, he does a real service to Christian morality. Bishop 
Baring does it when he gives all the world to understand that he is a 
Protestant, and will not allow any care for the Establishment to induce 
disloyalty to Evangelical principles. Bishop Hamilton did it when he 
took a position even more unpopular, and, in language that could not be 
mistaken, avowed himself a Sacramentarian. We can honour both men 
for their consistency and courage, though we are certainly at a loss to 
understand how they could give in their allegiance to the same Esta- 
blishment, which cannot serve the ends of both, and, so far as we can 
perceive, does not fully meet those of either. 

When the vacancy in the see occurred, there was a good deal of 
curiosity as to the succession, and when Dr. Moberly’s appointment 
was announced, not a little complaining amongst Liberals. It was one 
of those acts by which Mr. Gladstone provoked the impatient, not to 
say angry, criticism of many of his own followers. It was not the Non- 
conformists who complained most loudly, for many of his Whig sup- 
porters, who could not understand High Church Liberalism, were among 
the most earnest and vehement in their protests. Mr. Gladstone was 
hardly dealt with in this as in many other matters. We have heard of 
Evangelicals who had been Liberals all their lives, who voted Tory at 
the last election, simply to express their indignation at his exercise of 
ecclesiastical patronage. The result was, of course, that the choice of 
the governors of the Church was placed in the hands of that eminent 
Protestant who, when it suits his purpose; caters for Ritualist support 
by dating his letters on ‘‘ Maundy Thursday,” and shows his zeal for 
Christian interests by apologising for Turkish atrocities in Bulgaria. 
There has been little opportunity for Mr. Disraeli to reward those who 
have so blindly trusted him as the champion of Evangelicalism, or they 
might have been taught the folly and injustice of the course they pur- 
sued towards his distinguished -predecessor. 

It was folly, or something worse, to expect that a statesman whose 
own High Churchism was unconcealed, would ignore High Church 
divines in the distribution of his favours, and looking at the position 
which the Anglican party holds in the Establishment, he would be a 
rash man who should undertake to say that it received a larger share ot 
appointments than was fairly due to it. An objection was raised to Dr. 
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Moberly, however, on the special grounds that he was already advanced 
in life, that he belonged to a school which was almost obsolete, and 
that he had given no proof of any distinctive qualifications for the 
office. The event has proved that Mr. Gladstone knew his man better, 
and exercised a truer discrimination than those who ventured to criticise 
his procedure. He might have pleaded, in vindication of the choice of 
a High Churchman, that the transition from a man so extreme as the 
former Bishop to an Evangelical divine, would bea transition so violent 
and disturbing as to menace the peace of the diocese by disturbing the 
continuity of its traditions ; but on behalf of the particular nomination 
he might urge his faith in the administrative capacity of the man. 
Whatever confidence of this kind he cherished, has been abundantly 
justified. We cannot, do what we will, evoke any high admiration 
ofthe Bishop. We like neither his tone nor his principles. The one is 
strongly sacerdotal, the other as decidedly sacramentarian. But of his 
zeal for the interests of his Church, and of his earnestness in promoting 
them, of his skill in organisation and wisdom in directing its action, of 
his constant and careful supervision of the affairs of his diocese, and 
anxiety to utilise every force which can administer to the growth of the 
Church within it, there can be no question. In points of administration 
he is reputed to be almost a model Bishop, and the various Church 
institutions in the diocese have all felt the quickening influence of his 
active care. He has been specially anxious for the development of 
Diocesan unity, and has sought, on all great questions, to ascertain the 
opinions of the different archdeaconries, so that he may speak as express- 
ing the real voice of the Church, and not his own private opinions. If it 
be the duty of a Bishop to be an exponent of the Anglo-Catholic idea, 
Dr. Moberly is as diligent, as zealous, and on the whole as unobjection- 
able a man as could be found for the office. 
There is one other point which ought to be remembered to his 
credit. He was no party to the weak and compromising Allocution by 
which the Bishops sought at once to soothe the excited Protestant sus- 
ceptibilities of the nation, and to calm the fears of the Ritualistic clergy 
which had been awakened by the Public Worship Act. It was one of 
the feeblest endeavours to accomplish the impossible feat of serving two 
masters which has been seen of late, and it met with the fate which it 
deserved. When the world saw the véry men who had expressed the 
complaints of the outraged Protestantism of the nation seeking to undo 
the effect of their own words, and to exorcise the demon of whose spirit 
and power they had themselves given such moving descriptions by soft 
words in which there was as much blame of those who were seeking to 
curtail its power, as of those who were under its influence, it knew not 
whether most to condemn or pity so ludicrous a manifestation of namby- 
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pambyism. Dr. Moberly dared to be true; and, as our readers know, 
found a solitary companion in his frankness in the person of Dr. Baring. 
They were at the opposite poles of the ecclesiastical system, but they 
were agreed in their love of frankness and truth-speaking. The Durham 
Bishop could not understand why the complaining laity should be cen- 
sured if the clergy had given them just occasion for offence. His 
brother of Salisbury was equally unable to reconcile a condemnation of 
the clergy with a reproof of the laity for a spirit too critical and censorious. 
It is a pity that in a Bench where sit a Fraser and a Temple they should 
not have found others with a manliness which would lead them to 
repudiate such paltry compromises. But it is so wonderful as to be 
almost unintelligible that, with a man of the sagacity and experience of 
the Primate at the head of the Episcopate, and with advisers so keen- 
sighted as his brother Archbishop or the Bishop of Peterborough at his 
side, there was not sufficient worldly wisdom to deter their Lordships 
from a proceeding which could only cover them with ridicule. 

The escape of Dr. Moberly and Dr. Baring from the difficulties in 
which their colleagues found themselves involved, suggests that there 
is an advantage in being so thoroughly under the dominion of principles 
as to be inaccessible to considerations of mere expediency, when they 
demand a compromise of the truth. The Bishop of Salisbury has a 
theory of the Church which he has worked out with. great thought and 
care, which is consistent with itself in its different parts, and which he 
feels himself set to expound and maintain. His strong religious in- 
stincts sometimes war against his sacerdotal doctrines, and prompt him 
to desire closer fellowship with those whom he is bound by his prin- 
ciples to regard as schismatics, and of whom he does not hesitate, when 
occasion demands, to speak in terms of strong reprobation, as those 
“who desert the teaching of God’s ordained ministers, and go to that of 
those who have neither commission to teach nor fitness for teaching.” 
But he has an exalted conception of the right of the Church which no 
liberal feeling can induce him either to lower or conceal. The most 
advanced Ritualist in the land could urge no more lofty pretensions 
on behalf of his order, and his reasoning is all the more dangerous 
because it seeks to engage the sympathies of the laity by representing 
them as having their share in the prerogatives of this priesthood. Their 
portion, indeed, is of little importance or value, practically considered, 
but it serves to some extent to avoid the reproach which might other- 
wise attach to his theory, that it identifies the Church with the clergy. 

His views were fully developed in his Bampton Lectures, on the “Ad- 
ministration of the Holy Spirit in the Body of Christ,” whose main 
thesis is defined to be “the maintenance of the twofold theory of the 
Collective and the Personal Priesthood, or, which is the same thing put 
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into a different shape, the compatibility of the plenary powers of the 
Universal Church, dating from the great Pentecost, with the organic or 
representative powers of the Priesthood, dating from the gift of the Holy 
Spirit by the breath of Christ, as recorded in the twentieth chapter of St. 
John.” ‘The idea is essentially the same as that which has been more 
recently advocated by Canon Titcomb, as a medium for reconciling the 
universal priesthood of believers with the special prerogatives claimed 
for the clergy, whom he regards simply as representatives of the body. 
There are differences in detail, but in their distinctive features they are 
virtually the same. Carrying out his theory to its full consequences, the 
Bishop maintains that even the authority of the Apostles rested on 
the agreement of the whole Church as to the doctrines which they 
taught. Though theyhad received a personal commission direct from 
the Lord Himself, it was only as the Church endorsed their teaching 
that it became obligatory on Christians. 


“ T consider that these cases” [the decree of the assembled brethren as 
recorded in the 15th chapter of the Acts, and Peter's justification of his con- 
duct in the baptism of Cornelius and his household at Czesarea] “ establish 
beyond question the points I am now urging ; first, that in their acts and in 
their oral teaching the Apostles, separately or jointly, acted and spoke with 
an authority which was ample, complete and unquestioned ; but secondly, that 
for absolute and plenary power— for such power as belonged to the undoubted 
utterances of the Holy Ghost by the mouth of man—they needed the uni- 
versal concurrence and agreement of all those in whom, according to their 
various degrees, the Holy Spirit, the only source of Divine truth, resided.” 


Starting with such an admission as this, Cardinal Manning will have 
but little difficulty in justifying his view of the power which he alleges. 
to be vested in the Catholic Church still. It is true that the Anglican 
Bishop ascribes to the whole body of the faithful a prerogative which in 
the Romish system is reserved to Councils consisting of the clergy 
only, but in both there is the same fundamental thought—error as it 
appears to us—of a power belonging to a body of men with whom the 
Spirit dwells, to pronounce decisively as to what is truth. Reasoning 
from this basis, Dr. Moberly would have us regard the Bible itself as 
resting for its authority on the Church, instead of taking the Bible 
as supplying the warrant for the existence of the Church. He has 
little patience with any modern inquiries, either as to the authenticity 
of particular books, or the ground on which the claim of the New Tes- 
tament to be the guide and director of man’s faith rests. All such points. 
have, in his judgment, been settled ages ago by the fiat of the Church, 
which is to be accepted as final. 


“We do not require any subtle analysis to enable us to distinguish the 
divine from the human elements, both confessedly present in the composition. 
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The primitive Church neither denied the fact, nor attempted to search into 
it. We do not care to answer questions about verbal inspiration. The 
primitive Church was content to recognise the books as the utterance of the 
Holy Spirit, to be absolutely submitted to and acknowledged as divine and 
true. If questions like these were ever such as could be reasonably inquired 
into, or possibly answered, they are simply anachronisms now. The case 
is necessarily and very importantly altered in respect of the grounds of our 
belief by mere lapse of time. If we have lost on the one side much, very 
much indeed of what I have called the a Zrzoré grounds on which the authority 
of the books was once rested, we have gained proportionally on the other. 
We seem to stand on a ground that is higher, and one which makes us inde- 
pendent of various questions like those I have alluded to.” 


There is an element of truth in these representations, but in the hands 
of the Bishop it is exhibited in so one-sided a form as to be misleading. 
Our position is different from that of the primitive Church. We have no 
opportunity of cross-examining the witnesses, or scrutinising their testi- 
mony. The evidence of miracles in particular, which must have told 
so powerfully with those who were best able to test the truth of the narra- 
tives, has, in the nature of things, come to have less weight with us, but its 
place is supplied by the historic proof which has been accumulating from 
age to age, and continually growing stronger as the evidence of miracles, 
from the lapse of time, has become more difficult of verification, and to 
that extent weaker. But if the conclusion to be drawn from this change is 
to be that all inquiries are “‘ anachronisms,” and are to be silenced by the 
assertion that the primitive Church has pronounced—and all that we 
have to do is to submit to its dictum—‘‘ that these books, their truth, 
authority, and genuineness are guaranteed to us by the Holy Spirit in 
the body of Christ from the earliest times; and that if that guarantee is 
capable of deceiving us, then there is no point of Christian truth and 
Christian hope on which we can rely ”—we are betraying the Gospel 
into the hands of its adversaries. We should be sorry, indeed, to sug- 
gest that our hope has no other foundation than the belief of the primi- 
tive Church. To make such a concession is only to prepare a triumph 
for unbelief on the one side, and for Ultramontanism on the other. 
The former would laugh to scorn the. idea that it is thus to renounce 
the right of free examination, the latter would equally rebel against the 
limitation of this power of the Church to primitive times. The Church 
to-day is as much the ‘“ Spirit-bearing body of Christ ” as in the Pente- 
costal period, and it is difficult to see why the “ body of Divine dog- 
matic truth” which it has transmitted to us should be regarded as. 
so definite and final that it is “ not to be added to, not changed, not 
diminished.” 

The questions thus suggested are far too numerous and too compre- 
hensive to be fully discussed here. Our business is only to indicate the 
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position which the Bishop has taken up, and to point out some of the 
difficulties with which it is environed. His lordship seems to forget that 
he has to address himself to a sceptical, if not an unbelieving genera- 
tion, and that he only removes their inquiries one step backward. If 
they are asked to receive the Book on the guarantee of the Church, they 
will next begin to examine the claims of the Church herself to their 
submission, and it will be a far less easy task to justify them than to 
vindicate the supremacy of the Book. It is the peculiar weakness of 
theologians of this stamp that they seem to be so out of harmony with 
the spirit and tendencies of the times in which they live, that they are 
unable to perceive the points of defence which need to be strengthened. 
The leaven of medizevalism is so strong in their minds, that it affects 
both their theories and their modes of supporting them. 

Of course the Bishop lays great stress upon the Sacraments—upon 
Baptism as the sacrament of diffusion, and upon the Lord’s Supper as 
the sacrament of unity ; but while his views are those of the High 


Church school, he develops them in a manner which gives them a 
certain amount of individuality. He goes so far, in a preface to one of 
his recent sermons, as to hint that ‘‘in the real views of the Church of 


England in regard to Infant Baptism and Confirmation, fully taught and 


carried into execution, might be found a real eipnyudr between ourselves 
and many who are now unhappily separated from us in our own country.” 
This is a bold, and we may say an original suggestion. Our own view 
would be that there is nothing which so distinctly separates the Anglican 


Church from Protestant Nonconformists as its teachings on the doctrine 
of Infant Baptism. But our wonder grows as we proceed, and find that 
it is about the Baptists—who, as represented by Dr. Landels, hold that the 


rite is a piece of Ritualism, and that the observance of it by Congrega- 


tionalists prevents them from coming into the controversy with 
Sacramentarians with clean hands—that the Bishop is hopeful. None 
of the Bishops appear to be very sanguine about us. Dr. Wordsworth 
has directed his attention to the Methodists, but not with any en- 


couraging results; but Dr. Moberly has even a more difficult task in 
his attempt to reconcile the Baptists. 


“ Consider, for example, the case of the Baptists. While their peculiar 
tenet is, I have no doubt, wofully injurious to our Church-born little ones, 
and, as I have shown, entirely opposed to the primitive usage of the Church 
of Christ, I cannot deny the justice and truth of their axiom, so it be inter- 
preted according to the full analogy of the Gospel, that personal faith is a 
real requisite for the reception of the blessed gifts of Baptism. Might not 
the sober, deep, loving doctrine of the Church of England in these matters, 
had it been thoroughly acted upon in former times, have operated to check 
the falling away of earnest men from Church communion ; and if it were 
restored, possibly bring them, at least in some cases, back to us even now?” 
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We must be utterly mistaken, either as to the “sober, deep, loving 
doctrine of the Church of England,” as it is expounded by Dr. Moberly, 
or as to the principles which our Baptist brethren have always consist- 
ently maintained, if this be not of all hopes the most visionary and 
delusive. ‘The Bishop is not one of those who attempt to explain away 
the distinct words of the Church formularies. Speaking of the effect 
of Baptism upon the child, he says :— 

“Tt suffices to make him, unconscious as he is, a member of the body of 
Christ, the child in Christ of His Father’s love, and an heir, a joint-heir with 
Christ of the eternal kingdom. It suffices to ensure his salvation if he should 
die in his unconsciousness, to ensure it absolutely. Weconfidently pronounce 
that it is certain by God’s word that baptised infants dying before they 
commit actual sin, are undoubtedly saved. The guilt of the inherited stain 


is washed away ; the infection of the inherited nature has not had time or 
occasion to develop itself. They go directly and for ever to the loving arms 
of Him who, in Baptism, has become their true Father in Christ ; they are 


safe for ever ; they are spared all the temptations and dangers of growing and 
mature life. The water has saved them, not in the virtue of any inherent 


ablutory power it can be conceived to possess, but by virtue of the sacred 
interrogation and reply of the good conscience, vicarious in their case, which 
they have not had the capacity, and therefore had not the need, of ratifying for 


themselves.” 
This is probably good Church of England doctrine ; but what there 


is in it likely to commend itself to the Baptists, of all people in the 
world, it puzzles us to understand. Apparently Dr. Moberly supposes 


that if the principle be admitted that Baptism should be administered 
only where there is personal faith, they will be satisfied, though in the 
next breath the whole force of the admission is destroyed by the asser- 
tion that in the case of infants, there is a vicarious faith supplied by the 
“ spirit-bearing” Church through the sponsors. The theory may 
be ingenious, but it has nothing to commend it to those who 
simply desire to follow the teachings of Scripture, and are under no 
obligation to accommodate them to the requirements of an ecclesiastical 
system, The declaration of Peter that ‘* Baptism doth now save us (not 
the putting away of the filth of the flesh, but the answer of a good 
conscience toward God),” is stretched on a Procrustean bed by a process 
which would force it to accept any meaning, when it is made to fit in 
with the Bishop’s notion, If there lurks here any reference to a vicarious 
faith, it is so concealed that no one would ever have suspected its 
existence until duly instructed by sacerdotal doctors. It is a mere 
caricature of Scripture interpretation to make its language bend thus to 
the exigencies of a dogma. 

We do not profess to be versed in the Prayer-book, and the rationale 
of sponsorship ; but there appears something no less fanciful, not to say 
fantastic, in the suggestion that while the Father of the new life is at the 
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font in the presence of Christ, the mother, the ‘‘ bearing Church,” is also 
there in the sponsors. 


“T apprehend that in speaking of the vicarious interrogation and reply is 
signified not so properly the actual questioning and answers of God-parents 
as the interrogation and reply of the Church of God at large, whose repre- 
sentatives in each case the God-parents are.” 


To those who know anything of the actual facts in relation to God- 
parents, nothing can be more unreal than talk of this kind, and not even 
the authority of St. Augustine and St. Bernard, on which the Bishop 
relies, will reconcile any but those who blindly accept all that the 
organs of their Church teach, to the preposterous idea that the worthy 
friends who are chosen as God-parents, either as a personal compliment 
or in lively hope of favours to come, can in any sense be regarded as 
representatives of the Church of God. 

The one point in which the Bishop’s theory approaches that of Evan- 
gelical Nonconformists, though even on it there are many vital dif- 
ferences, is his view of the necessity of what we call conversion. 


“If the saving water, made saving by the vicarious promises of infant 
baptism, is to be ultimately saving to the adult Christian man or woman, it 
must be that those promises are ¢ransformed, gradually, no doubt, but really, 
and as completely into the personal interrogation and reply before God, of 
the good conscience of repentance and faith, as if Baptism were then first 
received.” 


In truth, the special benefit of Infant Baptism is, on this view, for 
those who die in infancy; our confidence as to whose future state happily 
rests on a very different foundation. ‘The Bishop’s heart is better than 
his creed. He so longs for union, that he fancies it may be secured by 
explanations in which he emasculates his own system, without gaining the 
advantages of the opposite. But whatever be his breadth of charity, or 
depth of piety, he is one of the strongest upholders of sacerdotal claims, 
and as such is exercising an influence which, so far as it extends, must 
be disastrous. It would be untrue to describe him as a bigot, for bigotry 
is a quality of the heart, not an attribute of acreed. But he is the 
devotee of a system as narrow, as exclusive, as intolerant, as that of 
Rome itself. We have little doubt that he would infuse into its working 
the geniality of a true Christian heart, but that cannot alter its spirit, or 
save it from being arrogant and oppressive in its action. 

If Dissenters are entitled to complain that the State does them wrong 
by giving the representative of such a system the right to speak in the 
name of the nation, when he proclaims them aliens from the commor- 
wealth of Israel and strangers to the covenanted mercies of God, 
Protestant Churchmen may justly be alarmed as to the results of a 
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teaching and an influence such as are found in Salisbury, and have now 
prevailed during three successive Episcopates. Proceedings against 
comparatively humble offenders will avail little so long as we have 
bishops like Dr. Moberly sanctioning the fundamental principles of the 
Romanising conspirators. Happily, he is not a man of such eminent 
personal ability as to exercise any great power. We have heard him 
extolled as a popular preacher, but there is nothing in his published 
sermons which justifies such praises. His speeches in Convocation are 
always those of a man who does not understand the age in which he is 
living, and is not likely, therefore, to exert any real influence upon it. 
We should have said that he was a man of a past generation, were it 
not that we seem of late to have taken a turn backward. This, however, 
is but a superficial and passing phase. The world is not likely to return 
to medizevalism, notwithstanding all the efforts of ecclesiastics to lead it 
in that direction. We are not so faithless as to allow the adverse 
appearances of the hour to make us despair of the future of Christian 
freedom, or to suppose that Protestant England will submit herself to 
the guidance of men with the principles of Dr. Moberly. 


Cee ne eget ee 


THE SESSION. 


HE Session of Parliament for 1876 opened with one surprise; it 
closes with another. Mr. Disraeli began by making the Queen 

an Empress ; the Queen returns the compliment by making Mr. Disraeli 
an Earl. To this creation we do not know that anybody either will or 
need object—or, indeed, that it is more than a matter of indifference. If 
Mr. Disraeli likes to retire to the comparative seclusion of the Upper 
House, that is a resolution for himself and his followers to consider. 
The Peers cannot exhibit distaste to the elevation of the new member 
of their House, for Mr. Disraeli has made a good many of them, and of 
the rest a large proportion consists of new men. Even as regards the 
oldest families in the peerage, the lineage of the Premier transcends 
theirs by an almost immeasurable degree. A Jew with a pedigree puts 
to shame the pretensions of the Western nobles, and the Jews of the 
Sephardim, to whom Mr. Disraeli belongs, are understood to have very 
respectable pedigrees even amongst the long-descended people of their 
nation. For one thing the Peers ought to welcome Mr. Disraeli: men of 
genius—and he has a touch of genius—are scarce amongst them. For 
Mr. Disraeli himself, of course this is a practical resignation. He is to 
keep the Premiership, and to direct the policy of the Cabinet ; but he 
will reign rather than govern. In our day the Peers can do little but 
obstruct measures they dislike: the ruling of the country is inseparably 
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linked with authority over the House of Commons; and here the Earl 
of Beaconsfield is now only a memory. The place that has known him 
for so many years will know him no more, and the withdrawal of his 
personal presence means the diminution, perhaps the cessation, of his 
influence over the rank and file of the Tory majority. That he should 
wish to withdraw seems strange at first sight, yet perhaps it is not 
unnatural. He is seventy-two, and is growing infirm. The long sittings 
and late hours of the Commons are too much for him. The strife of 
constant debate wearies him. He is no longer equal to the leadership 
of an assembly always restless and sometimes turbulent. In the Peers 
he will have shorter hours and lighter work. The Premiership will secure 
to him the sort of deference which he likes, and the Premiership, we 
suppose, he will retain pretty well as long as he chooses; if he 
wishes to lay it down the process will be easier in the dignified atmo- 
sphere of the Upper House than in the midst’of the vigorous conflicts of 
the Commons. 

In one respect it is probably desirable that Mr. Disraeli should 
transfer himself to another place. He has distinctly ceased to lead the 
House of Commons, in the sense of controlling it, or of settling, and so 
to speak compelling, the order of business. To a great extent the con- 
duct of the House has been disorderly, irregular, and incoherent. The 
great Conservative majority no doubt yields perfect obedience in 
regard to voting, but it does not respond to the touch of the master- 
hand as Mr. Gladstone’s majority did, when the Liberals were in the 
fulness of their power. We then witnessed a spectacle very rare in our 
Parliamentary history—that of a great party with a distinct and lofty 
policy, penetrated with seriousness of intention ; convinced, determined ; 
putting aside all minor issues, refusing sterile or frivolous debate, realising 
in action, swift and strong, the national desire to clear away abuses, to 
effect reforms, and to give the political, religious, and social life of the 
nation a freer, wider, higher scope. About the Gladstone Parliament in 
its earlier days there was a touch of Puritan sternness, thoroughness, and 
vigour. From the leader downwards the Liberals felt the reality of 
politics, and gave expression to this feeling in the legislation they 
initiated and carried through. In the present Parliament we miss this 
altogether. The majority is powerful, it votes compactly, it hates all 
Liberalism with an almost poisonous hatred, and it is prepared to pass 
any reactionary measures that may be submitted to it. But the senti- 
ment and the method are those rather of a faction fight than of a legis- 
lative assembly. ‘There is a certain looseness, noisiness, and roughness, 
as of a gathering of triumphant squires—an obvious disposition to use 
the time and opportunity as if these were felt to be limited ; as if it were 
necessary to seize the chance of snatching advantages which, if not taken 
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now, may never return. This frame of mind resembles that of an army 
flushed with victory, chafing at discipline, and consenting to it only on 
condition of being allowed to plunder. The manner in which, in a 
former session,. the squires clutched at imperial funds, and applied them 
to the relief of local taxation pressing upon land, was a notable illustra- 
tion of the manner in which they regard the possession of power as a 
mere instrument for selfish ends. Another illustration was afforded by 
the passing of the illusory Agricuitural Holdings Act last session, the 
measure being so shaped as to confirm and extend the authority of land- 
lords, under the guise of a seeming concession to tenants. The Army 
Exchanges Act was another sample of the same method: it was a distinct 
and too successful effort to reverse Liberal legislation, and to restore 
the purchase system in a modified form, for the direct and sole benefit 
of the rich and privileged classes. Another instance is to be found in 
the compulsion, exercised by a private meeting of Peers, of the with- 
drawal of the Judicature Act. In the present session we have equally 
decided traces of the same disposition—a resolution to postpone useful 
legislation for the sake of present or party advantage. Whatever 
savoured of Liberalism has been thrown out by majorities contemptuous 
and almost riotous. The County Franchise, Women’s Disabilities, the 
Burial question, the Liberal protest against the Commons Bill, the 
resistance to the Royal Titles Bill—all have shared the same fate, over- 
borne and driven out by the brute force of a clamorous majority. 
Nothing has really interested the Tories but the bestowal of an Imperial 
title upon the Queen and the passing of the Education Bill, the motive 
in both cases being the same, an eagerness to flout and insult Liberal 
opinion in the former instance, and in the latter to combine this pleasure 
with the acquisition of solid advantages for the Church. To accomplish 
these purposes the Tories have deliberately, and even joyfully, sacrificed 
the work of general legislation. ‘The Government began with a long list 
of measures, which Mr. Disraeli insisted upon carrying one by one: all 
of these have been dropped. ‘The Patents Bill, the Bankruptcy Bill, 
the Valuations Bill, the Prisons Bill, have all disappeared from the list ; 
the Universities Bill has shared the same fate; minor measures have 
passed out of sight almost without a word. The legislation of the session 
consists of the Education Act, the Queen’s new title, the Commons Bill, 
and the Merchant Shipping Bill, all of them, witlt the exception of the last, 
distinctly bad, and even the last being so hacked and trimmed as to fall 
sadly short of the requirements of the case. As to the rest, Mr. Disraeli 
found himself powerless : he could neither marshal the business so as 
to give it a chance of being transacted, nor could he command the 
sustained attention of his followers to the real work of the session. They 
would march to an attack with wild outcries and barbaric zeal; but 
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legislation that promised no spoils they simply pushed to the wall, and 
suffered it to die out for want ofe ir. 

Altogether, it has been a session partly wasted and partly mis- 
chievous. We travel from Dan to Beersheba, and find it all barren. 
It scarcely matters where we begin the survey. In these days of 
high prices and bad trade, finance perhaps comes soonest to the 
mind. What has the Government done for us here? Three years 
ago, when the Tories came into power, they found a surplus of six 
millions in the Treasury, the fruit of Liberal economy and of Liberal 
legislation. In a single year the millions were poured out like water. 
The squires got the lion’s share, in grants for the reduction of local 
taxes; the taxpayers were gratified by the concession of a penny in the 
pound on the income-tax. So far all was sunshine, and the Govern- 
ment acted as if the gloom predicted by more provident and better 
instructed financiers could never cloud the skies. In the next year, how- 
ever, the clouds began to gather. When Sir Stafford Northcote came 
to make his financial statement, he had to confess to extreme difficulty 
in making the estimated income balance the expenditure. This year it 
is all cloud, with no ray of cheerful sunlight to give promise for the future. 
In the third year of their administration, the Tories have once more 
justified their traditional reputation. They enjoy the distinction of being 
always certain to convert a surplus into a deficit, and though this time 
the task really seemed more than usually difficult, they have succeeded in 
accomplishing it. The means adopted are simple enough. If you raise 
expenditure, income commonly falls short of the requisite measure. This 
is what the Tories have done. The estimates for the year are two 
millions higher than those of 1875. In a time of peace, and of no 
unusual pressure, we are spending the profligate amount of 478,000,000 
in a single year. Such a burden can be met only by increased taxation ; 
and to this easy method—the necessary device of financiers without 
genius—the Tories have had recourse. One year they decrease the 
income-tax with money left to them by the Liberal Administration. 
Then, depending upon their own skill to balance expenditure and 
income, they increase the very tax they had just previously taken off. 
Next year, to all appearance, a further increase of taxation will be found 
necessary, for there is little chance of an augmented revenue, and expendi- 
ture shows no sign of diminution. Indeed, there is‘an ominous prospect 
that the nation may be called upon to spend more in 1877 than in 1876. 
Already there is an indication of another half-million being wanted for 
the army—not to add to its numbers or to strengthen its material 
resources, but to provide a quicker method of promoting the officers. 
These gentlemen, it seems, dislike the system which prevents them from 
buying rank, and so they clamour for other means of attaining the same 
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end. So the Government appoints a Royal Commission, composed 
chiefly of generals, and the Commission reports that, at the price of half 
a million a year, we can promote the officers fast enough to satisfy the 
class to which they belong. Side by side with this alarming and rapid 
growth of expenditure, there is an innovation in the method of levying 
taxation—an arrangement by which the pressure of the chief of our 
direct taxes is deliberately taken off the shoulders of the class which 
possesses the largest voting power. While increasing the income-tax, 
the Government raised the scale of exemptions from it. The workman 
and the small shopkeeper are now entirely set free from the tax, 
for nothing is payable on incomes under £150 a year, and the 
better kind of shopkeeper, the small manufacturer, and the lower 
branch of the professional class are practically relieved, for on 
all incomes under £400 an abatement of £120 is allowed. Thus 
the bulk of the community is released from direct taxation, and 
consequently the majority of the voters have no longer a personal 
interest in checking lavish expenditure. The policy thus initiated 
is dangerous to recklessness, it is prompted by a desire to obtain 
popularity at all hazards, and it is certain to react most prejudicially 
upon the best interests of the country, and ultimately to fall with peculiar 
force upon those who are the authors of it, for the direct result is to 
provoke a heavy impost upon land. 

The foreign policy of the Government can scarcely be regarded 
as more successful than its finance. Indeed, as regards the pur- 
chase of the Suez Canal shares, the two things are closely united ; 
for an enterprise at first described as a master-stroke of high policy is 
now represented as the investment of four millions of money in a com- 
mercial speculation. This, at least, is the view persistently taken of it 
by Mr. Disraeli’s colleagues ; and this view they expressed only a few 
days ago when the Bill to provide the money was discussed in the 
House of Commons. Mr. Disraeli himself still adheres to his profes- 
sion of a political motive for the purchase; but, obscure in a dex- 
terous cloud of words, the motive is so dimly perceptible as to 
require very positive assurance to enable us to perceive it at all. Still 
it must be assumed, if not proved, for otherwise the purchase is a 
blunder. We have laid out four million pounds in the purchase of 
shares which yield no dividend, and cannot yield any for twenty years 
to come; and the purchase gives us so little hold upon the Suez Canal 
that we have had to buy additional shares to qualify three English 
directors to sit upon the Board, and even now it is doubtful if they 
have votes, or, having votes, it is certain that they can exercise no 
influence, for they are but three out of twenty, and the others are 
Frenchmen devoted to M. de Lesseps. It is only as a stroke of policy 
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that the acquisition of these shares can be defended, and then, we 
admit, there is something to be said for the transaction. It is either a 
blunder, or it is a notice to Europe that we buy an interest in the Suez 
Canal as an indication of our intention to take possession of the Canal 
itself if our highway to India should be threatened; or that we mean 
to lay hands on Egypt as-a measure of self-protection if the Turkish 
Empire should go to pieces. If Ministers had any clear intention in 
the matter, that which we have just suggested would seem to be the real 
ground of their proceeding ; for the purchase of the Canal shares was 
accompanied by steps towards establishing a kind of protectorate over 
Egyptian finance. We undertook, or seemed to undertake, by Mr. 
Cave’s mission, to put the finances of the Khedive upon a secure 
footing, and thus to create the right of continued supervision. But if 
this was the intention. of Mr. Cave’s journey, Ministers were afraid to 
carry the enterprise to its full extent ; for they so dealt with the report 
furnished by their agent, that the credit of the Khedive became de- 
pressed beyond precedent, and, owing to the exasperation caused by 
this effect of the mission, the hold of England upon Egypt was greatly 
loosened, if not entirely shaken off. 

The interest of the Egyptian affair, however, has been altogether sur- 
passed by the new turn of events in the East of Europe. In our 
number for May we sketched the position of the Eastern question 
up to that date. The chief European Powers had been united in an 
endeavour to influence events in favour of the insurgents in Bosnia and 
the Herzegovina ; but their action had been disconcerted by the refusal 
of the British Government to join in the Andrassy Note, the object of 
which was to bring increased pressure to bear upon Turkey, and to 
hold out the threat of ultimate combined intervention. For the 
moment active policy, thus interrupted, had been turned in another 
direction—that of preventing war between Servia and Montenegro on 
the one hand, and Turkey on the other. This effort proved unavailing. 
War broke out, the Servians and Montenegrins marched into Turkish 
territory, and the former, defeated and broken, have been driven back 
into their own boundaries, where they are followed and hard pressed by 
the Turks. Simultaneously with this outbreak, there occurred in Bul- 
garia an agitation against Turkish rule, though it was scarcely carried so 
far as to be called a rising. Such as it was, however, the feeling thus 
manifested gave the Turks an obviously-desired opportunity of striking 
terror into the disturbed provinces by a ferocious attack upon the 
Bulgarian Christians. The most appalling accounts of Turkish excesses 
have reached this country, not from the agents of our Government, for 
they are silent or doubtful, but from the correspondents of the London 
journals, and especially of the Daily News. Villages burnt by whole- 
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sale, thousands of unoffending and unarmed peasants slaughtered in 
cold blood, children ruthlessly murdered, women and girls violated or 
sold into slavery, torture freely applied to helpless victims,—these are 
the detestable atrocities reported on authority too trustworthy to be 
denied, on evidence which accumulates with each successive mail. 
The statements of the correspondents were promptly brought before 
Parliament. Mr. Disraeli treated them with a degree of levity which 
sent a thrill of disgust and horror through the country. Such things, 
he said, were common incidents of war in those countries; and how- 
ever lamentable the facts might be, the statement of them was probably 
exaggerated. Public opinion refused to be satisfied with this evasion. 
It demanded that the support of England should no longer be given 
to a Power capable of authorising or of permitting these inhuman 
butcheries. Consequently, information was asked for from our Minister 
at Constantinople, and by slow degrees driblets of news have come in 
from that source—news, so far as it goes, confirmatory of the accounts 
received from other sources. But the Minister and the Ministry are 
obviously in accord in their desire to minimise, as far as possible, the 
misdeeds of Turkey, and to support, as far as possible, the Turkish 
Empire, notwithstanding its corruption, its decay, its cruelty to subject 
populations, and its utter powerlessness to effect reforms, or to recover 
from the weakness that has smitten it to death. Even down to the 
closing hours of Parliament Mr. Disraeli maintained the attitude he has 
taken up from the first—anxious to protect Turkey, careless of the fate 
of the Christian populations subject to her government. Lord Derby, 
indeed, in reply to a deputation which lately waited upon him, did 
promise that England would remain neutral in the conflict between 
Turkey and the insurgent States ; but if there is any meaning in Mr. 
Disraeli’s phrases, or any force remaining in his will, we may during the 
recess find ourselves once more committed to a decided pro-Turkish 
policy, and we may,consequently be threatened with complications not 
unlike those which preceded and produced the Crimean War. Re- 
peated efforts have been made during the session to extract from 
Ministers a clear declaration of their Eastern policy; but all these 
endeavours have failed, and now, with six months before them, Mr. 
Disraeli and his colleagues are left unchecked to do what they please. 
It is not a hopeful prospect. The only chance of safety consists in the 
strong and most decided manifestation of the national determination 
that the blood and treasure of England shall never more be poured out 
for the defence of the Ottoman Empire—that “negation of God erected 
into a system,” as Mr. Gladstone justly described it. On this point 
Ministers have had abundant and emphatic warnings, which fears for 


their own safety may perhaps induce them to regard. 
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Some questions of home policy we have already touched upon. 
There remains, however, the chief measure of the Session—that upon 
which public and Parliamentary opinion has been most keenly excited 
—the Education Bill, or, as we must now unhappily say, the Education 
Act. When Lord Sandon introduced this measure, just before the 
Easter recess, we took the opportunity of expressing our view of it as 
it was then foreshadowed, for the Bill itself was not actually at that time 
laid before the House of Commons. We condemned in the strongest 
manner the injustice of the Bill towards Nonconformists, its manifest 
opposition to School Boards, the determination it evinced to hinder 
rather than promote a national system of education, the basis of which 
is to entrust the administration of public funds only to elected bodies, 
and thus to put an end to mere sectarian domination. But, while thus 
taking exception to the measure, we recognised as a duty alike to the 
country and the children the necessity of accepting—as the greatest 
advance that could be obtained from a Tory Government—the com- 
pulsory principle embodied in the Bill. The same view was taken by 
the Central Nonconformist Committee and other advocates of a 
national school system. But neither they nor we had, or could 
have, any conception of the series of traps and surprises the Govern- 
ment either contemplated or permitted as the Bill made progress 
through the House of Commons. When, therefore, Lord Sandon 
read to the House, as evidence in favour of his Bill, a circular issued 
by the Central Nonconformist Committee—a circular distinctly marked 
“ private,” and intended only for private use—he employed for one 
purpose a document designed wholly for another, and which had, by 
his own act, become wholly inapplicable to the circumstances in which 
he read it. If the Bill had remained unaltered, the Nonconformists, as 
the circular indicated, would have been justified, not in approving it, but 
in submitting to it, as giving some indication of advance on the part of 
the Government ; but by that time the real purpose of the measure had 
been revealed, opinion had completely changed, and the very persons 
who were at first inclined merely to protest and then to become 
quiescent, had passed into the stage of uncompromising opposition. It 
was, therefore, unfair and unjust of Lord Sandon to make use of the 
circular referred to, for none knew better than he did that Nonconformists 
and Liberal educationists generally had come to regard the Government 
measure as a reactionary proceeding of the worst and most dangerous 
kind. There is no need to weary the reader by recapitulating the 
course of the protracted debates of this unhappy Bill. It is enough to 
point out that three changes introduced into it with the approval, we 
might even say with the connivance, of the Government, altered its 
whole character. As it originally stood, the measure did something to 
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help a national system by extending the principle of compulsory attend- 
ance ; and at the same time it did less than might have been expected 
towards consolidating and strengthening the sectarian system now 
existing. As altered with the consent of the Government, it aims a 
deadly blow against a national system—by providing for the extinction 
of School Boards in specified cases ; by so augmenting the funds of 
sectarian schools as to enable them to be conducted without a shilling 
of voluntary contributions ; and by compelling Boards of Guardians to 
pay, out of general rates, the fees of indigent children in sectarian 
schools. The second of these is the gravest and most dangerous 
feature of the Bill; the third is the most unjust and the most irritating. 
By raising the limit of grants to schools, without reference to private 
funds contributed to their support, the Government has imparted a new 
and most powerful element of strength to every sectarian school in the 
country. It will now be not only possible, but easy, for the conductors 
of these schools to carry them on with the children’s pence and the 
Government grant, without the necessity of providing a single penny 
from private sources. There are no longer, therefore, any voluntary 
schools—there are only sectarian institutions, worked by private and 
irresponsible persons, with public money. It is, in fact, a huge system 
of concurrent endowment, framed for the express benefit of the Angli- 
can and the Roman Churches, whose respective advocates joined hand- 
in-hand to urge the Government to adopt this fatal resolution. The 
provision compelling guardians to pay school fees is part of the same 
scheme, for the same purposes. In all the large towns, where the 
Established Church claims the Protestant poor—if it is still permitted 
to attach the name of Protestant to the Establishment—the clergy have 
now the means of exacting from the guardians wholesale contributions 
from the rates towards the support of Church schools. Wherever 
there is a large Irish Roman Catholic population, the priests have now 
the power of dipping their hands into the ratepayers’ pockets, and 
saving those of their co-religionists. Thus, the people of England, 
Nonconformist and Episcopalian Protestants, will be compelled to con- 
tribute to the direct support of a system alien to their feelings, irrecon- 
cilable with their religious opinions, hostile to them in religion, in 
politics, and in social life. 

The impression produced on the minds of Liberals by this desperate 
effort of reaction, was exhibited by the great deputation which visited 
Lord Hartington, to call upon him, as the leader of the Liberal party, 
to make a final protest against the Bill, not with the hope of throwing 
it out, for that was beyond hope, but with the intention of laying down 
the basis of Liberal action in the future, and of declaring that the 
present measure is regarded only as calling the Liberal party 
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to a declaration of war against the denominational system. The 
whole Liberal force of the country was represented in this depu- 
tation, and Lord Hartington, loyally accepting them as the repre- 
sentatives of the party, moved the resolution they submitted to 
him—a resolution declaring against the Bill for its concessions to 
sectarian schools, its hostility to School Boards, its grants for sectarian 
purposes out of common rates, and affirming that no system can be 
just or acceptable which entrusts public money to the administration 
of any but public and elected bodies. The resolution, of course, was 
rejected, but it served its purpose, by marking the new point of 
departure, adopted and acknowledged by the united Liberal party. 
When we speak of an united party we must, of course, make one signal 
exception. Most of the members of the late Government side with 
their party in regard to the Education Act, and to the policy which it 
has compelled us to adopt. Lord Hartington, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Goschen, and Mr. Lowe accept it, and testify acceptance by their votes. 
Mr. Bright has rendered noble service by his vigorous and high-toned 
speeches in debate—speeches which made him the leader for the time, 
and which deepen our regret that he was unhappily absent through 
illness when the Bill of 1870 was under discussion. The one con- 
spicuous exception, of course, is Mr. W. E. Forster. For a time he 
seemed disposed to return to the ranks he had quitted on this question, 
and we found him speaking and voting—though still with bated breath 
—against the reactionary provisions of the Government measure. He 
opposed, for example, the clauses increasing the grants to sectarian 
schools, and he also opposed Mr. Pell’s clause for the abolition of 
School Boards. But the last proposal, the most unjust and iniquitous 
of all, proved too much for his newly-recovered fidelity to Liberal 
principles. When the Government, accepting Lord Robert Montagu’s 
amendment, proposed to make the famous 25th clause of the old 
Education Act obligatory instead of permissive, and when they pro- 
posed to transfer it from School Boards to Boards of Guardians, and to 
compel these to exercise a power which is now optional, Mr. Forster 
joyfully accepted the reactionary clause, and spoke and voted for it 
against his nominal party, and in contravention of the most funda- 
mental principle of the Liberal creed. When the last vote came to be 
given—that for the third reading of the Bill—his courage failed him, 
and he shrank from association with either side. He would not vote 
for the Bill; he would not vote against it. Like the fabled coffin of 
Mahomet, he hung suspended in mid air; and there, so far as the 
Liberals are concerned, he may be left idly swinging—no longer an 
object of distrust, but of contempt. 
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EccLesiASTICAL AFFAIRS OF THE MonrTu. 


UR Wesleyan friends continue to excite the benevolent solicitude 
O of the Bishop of Lincoln, who, in anticipation of the recent Con- 
ference at Nottingham, issued an “ Irenicum Wesleyanum,” containing 
full and definite proposals for their reunion. We should be more ready 
to ascribe such attempts to a comprehensive Christian charity, and to 
honour it accordingly, were it not that all these overtures are really 
demands for unconditional surrender on the part of those whom the Bishop 
professes himself so desirous of conciliating. ‘The Wesleyan Conference 
is a body, powerful not only because of its numbers, but because 
of the compactness of its arrangements, the unity of spirit prevailing 
among its members, the perfection of its discipline, and the large re- 
sources which the liberality of its adherents places at its command. It 
has given no evidence of declining vitality, and although it has never 
placed itself in an attitude of hostility to the Establishment, it certainly 
has not expressed the faintest desire to be absorbed in the National Church. 
On the contrary, it is proud of traditions which, though they cannot boast 
of antiquity, have a distinctive glory of their own; it is fully conscious of 
the power which it wields, and alive to the responsibility its possession 
involves, and it is now, as it ever has been, more careful to justify itself 
by its practical service to the Master than to meet the demands of any 
ecclesiastical theory. IfWesleyans had been disposed to concern them- 
selves about exclusion from the privileges of a supposed catholicity, 
they would have shown this anxiety long ago; but having patiently 
submitted to the ban put upon them in times of weakness, it is not 
likely that they will now be troubled by any indignity which it inflicts 
while they have so many signs of spiritual strength and prosperity which 
may well warrant them in despising it. With the seal of Divine approval 
upon their work, they are not likely to be anxious for the removal of 
Episcopal censures or the enjoyment of Episcopal sanction. This, how- 
ever, is what Dr. Wordsworth cannot comprehend. Wesleyans are, in 
his eyes, a body of excellent but misguided people, who, contrary to the 
intentions or wishes of.their original founders, have drifted away from the 
Establishment, and, instead of remaining a religious society within the 
Church, have come to be a schismatical community with unordained 
ministers, and therefore invalid sacraments. For their own sake, and for 
the sake of the truth injured by these divisions, he would have them 
gathered within the fold, and he approaches them with this view. He 
proposes that the preachers who are found fit, and are recommended for 
the purpose, should receive Episcopal ordination with ‘‘a declaration in 
their /e¢ters of Orders, that such ordination was not intended to imply 
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the expression of any judgment on any orders that might be supposed by 
some to have been previously conferred ;” the Church thus graciously 
condescending to leave the question of principle open, provided her ex- 
clusive claims be recognised in practice. The Wesleyans are further asked 
to consent that their preachers, having been thus Episcopally ordained, 
shall be allowed to accept benefices in the Establishment, and yet continue 
members of the Conference ; that the Bishops shall license the chapels of 
such Wesleyan congregations as may desire it for preaching and worship ac- 
cording to the doctrine and discipline of the Establishment, and that these 
chapels and their ministers shall still retain their connection with the Wes- 
leyan body, and that the unlicensed chapels should be considered mere 
preaching places, their congregations being exhorted to go to the parish 
churches for communion. Here the Wesleyans yield everything and 
receive nothing. The terms are such as might be offered to a decaying 
body, or to one which had shown a consciousness that it was ina false 
position and was desirous of escaping from it. Before you build a bridge 
for a flying enemy, it is surely well to be assured that the enemy is flying, 
and of this there is not a solitary sign in the present instance. Were it 
not for our faith in the excellent intentions of the Bishop, who acts like 
an ecclesiastic who had fallen asleep in the fourteenth century, and awakes 
in utter ignorance that five hundred years have changed the whole 
character of men’s thoughts, he might be charged with priestly arro- 
gance. ‘To tell the Wesleyans that if they will make these concessions 
—that is, if they will unchurch themselves—“ The Church of England, 
it might be anticipated, would be willing to encourage friendly relations 
between herself and the members of the Wesleyan Conference, and the 
ministers of the Wesleyan connection, and to receive them as brethren in 
the Lord to offices and benefices in her communion,” however welf 
meant, is nothing short of an insult. 

The Wesleyans have to thank some of their own leaders, of a class 
whose influence is rapidly passing away, for the persistency with which 
these overtures are pressed upon them. The position which they were 
so anxious to maintain was an indefensible one, and it is not won- 
derful if ecclesiastics who knew little of the inner life of the body, 
should take advantage of it to urge their return to a Church to which 
they professed themselves so friendly. Even after all that has passed, 
we are told that “a former President of the Wesleyan Conference 
courteously invited certain ministers and other members of the connec- 
tion, who met the Bishop, accompanied by three of his chaplains and a 
lay friend,” to receive that Irenicum. As Dr. Wordsworth’s views were 
perfectly well known before, the arrangement of such an interview might 
well awaken some hope of success, even in a mind whose anticipations 
were not highly coloured by ecclesiastical prejudices. Bishops would do 
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well in all cases not to build too much upon the too kindly utterances 
of the Nonconformists who may be drawn within their charmed circle, 
and whose Dissenting principles are not, as a rule, of the most robust 
type. We doubt whether, even among them, there is a desire for that 
kind of union which some Bishops and others are desirous to promote, 
and if there were, it is certain they would find very few sympathisers 
among the members of any of our Nonconformist communities. 

The tone of the Nottingham Conference shows how unlikely it is that 
the Wesleyans will lend a favourable ear to such overtures as those of 
Dr. Wordsworth. The address of the President—bold, outspoken, and 
decided—is one of the many indications that a new spirit is abroad, that 
the younger men understand that they must accept their position as 
Nonconformists if they would not lay themselves open to the charge of 
schism, and that instead of yielding to the demands of an arrogant 
priesthood, they are resolved to maintain their rights with Christian 
courtesy, but yet with manly firmness, as ministers of Jesus Christ. 
The Rev. S. B. James, who has recently issued a pamphlet on ‘‘ Home 
Reunion,” the spirit of which shows how little justice he did himself in 
his too notorious paper on the “ Devil’s Chapel,” has formed a more 
correct idea of the situation than the Bishop of Lincoln, when he says 
that “ the Wesleyan body is not any more likely to make or to respond 
to advances towards corporate reunion than other Dissenting bodies 
are.” Instead of being absorbed in the Establishment, it is far more 
likely, under the liberalised constitution the principle of which has now 
been affirmed by the Conference—more than six-sevenths of the minis- 
ters voting for the admission of laymen to the Conference (to their 
lasting honour be it recorded)—to absorb other Methodist communities, 
and become more powerful than ever. We might dread such an increase 
of power, but for the security for freedom which the introduction of the 
lay element provides. 


The ecclesiastical authorities are, to say the least, not wise in the 
course which they pursue relative to the working of the Public Worship 
Regulation Act. Considering the circumstances under which it was 
passed, and the jealousy with which the new court that it creates was 
sure to be regarded by the party whose excesses had led to the change 
in the law, it was desirable that the utmost care should be taken, both 
in its constitution and arrangements, to disarm all reasonable criticism. 
The appointment of Lord Penzance as judge, admirably qualified as he 
has proved himself for the position, was in some aspects unfortunate ; 
but the attempts which have been made to provide him with a salary have 
been peculiarly ill-judged, and the latest attempt has been the worst of all. 
The Primate, in the early part of the Session, introduced a Bill for the 
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abolition of a number of certain useless ecclesiastical offices, and the 
union of a number of others, with the twofold object of getting rid of 
abuses, and out of the savings which were thus to be effected finding a 
salary for the Judge of the new court. The speech with which his Grace 
prefaced his proposals, showed to demonstration that there was a neces- 
sity for a drastic reform, and that whatever use might be made of the 
money, it ought no longer to be wasted as it had been. But the measure 
shared the fate which has befallen most of the legislative schemes of the 
past session, and now Chancellor Tristram, of the diocese of London, 
comes forward with a new proposal. Writing from ‘3, Paper- 
buildings, Temple,” to the diocesan registrars and chancellors through- 
out the kingdom, he invites them to contribute a certain percentage 
of their incomes in order to meet the requirements of the new court. 
The Judge’s salary should be £1,500 a year, and as £610 from the 
Mastership of the Faculties, and other offices, is the only fund available 
for it, it is evident that there is a deficiency to be met somehow. The 
words of the letter are :— 




























“ A balance of £890 for the sustentation of the Provincial Judge is there- 
fore all that is at present required, with a further sum of, say, £100 for court 
expenses, and £200 per annum for the Judge’s Secretary. I have reason to 
believe that if the chancellors and registrars of the various dioceses were to 
agree to provide this balance, no further movement in the direction of the 
Ecclesiastical Offices and Fees Bill would be made.” 


Our first feeling, as we read this remarkable document, was one of pity 
for the judge, whose salary has to be eked out in this fashion. Lord 
Penzance deserves something better than to be made dependent on 
black-mail, levied to the extent of three per cent. upon all chancellor- 
ships and registrarships over £100 and under £200 a year, and of five 
per cent. on all of a higher value. It is not only the judge, but the law, 
which is humiliated and degraded by such a procedure, and it is a 
special misfortune that the court which is thus exposed to ridicule is 
that which beyond all others needs to have its dignity upheld and 
increased. But what about the ecclesiastical reform, the necessity for 
which the Primate so strongly urged? Are sinecures to be continued, a 
large staff kept in each diocese to discharge duties which two or three 
men would easily perform, the clergy mulcted in order to pay for it, 
and all the abusés described with such graphic power to be perpetuated, 
if chancellors and registrars are willing to buy off the attack? Surely the 
Primate cannot have sanctioned the procedure of the too fussy official 
who has thus invited his brethren to offer themselves for sacrifice. 

The Established Church will speedily be enriched by two new bishops. 
St. Albans has been waiting for its promised diocesan for twelve 
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months, because of the inability to find a purchaser for Winchester 
House, the proceeds of whose sale were to supply a considerable share 
of the endowment for the new see. Asno one else could be found to 
give the price which had been fixed upon it, Government has taken it 
for £45,000, and intends, it is said, to appropriate it to the use of the 
War Office. The pecuniary difficulty being thus cleared away, the 
Bishop of Rochester, who is understood to prefer the new see, may be 
expected shortly to exchange his present mitre for that of St, Albans. 

The desire, so long and so fondly cherished by many Churchmen, 
for a Bishop for Cornwall, is also about to be realised. The Bill for its 
establishment has been hurried through Parliament in so quiet, not to 
say stealthy a manner, advantage being taken of every opportunity to 
advance it a stage, often in a thin House and in the small hours, that it 
may possibly have escaped the notice of our readers until it had reached 
the Upper House, where it was safer to expatiate a little more on the 
advantages which might be expected from it. So far from complaining 
of the desire of Churchmen to extend their organisation and adapt it 
to the wants of the country, we see rather in their zeal an example for 
imitation. Especially do we feel that the conduct of Dr. Temple, in 
sacrificing a considerable part of his own income in order to make 
provision for the new see, shows a devotion to his Church and his work 
worthy of the highest praise. It is the political side of these pro- 
ceedings alone which provokes our criticism. We should have no 
objection to the multiplication of bishops, if they were to be nothing 
more than spiritual officers of a Church; but we have no desire to see 
the dignities of the Establishment increased. We, as members of the 
State, protest against its undertaking to determine what rulers the Church 
shall have; and we only wonder that the members of the Church 
herself have not a still stronger feeling of the same kind on their side, 
and are not content to do without more bishops rather than submit to 
the humiliation necessary in order to obtain them. 


The short session of Convocation in July was more than ordinarily 
dull. The debates of the Assembly—notwithstanding the ability of 
many of the speakers, the liberality of others, and the evident earnest- 
ness of all—serve to exhibit the breadth of the gulf which divides 
priestly thought from that of the world in general. The discussion on 
the Rubric relative to sponsors afforded a striking illustration of this. 
Lord Alwyn Compton proposed that “when three sponsors cannot be 
found, one godfather and one godmother shall suffice. Parents may be 
sponsors for their own children.” If sponsors are to be admitted at all, 
the amendment certainly seems to be in the direction of common sense. 
We recollect ourselves being at a baptismal service in a country church 
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in Devonshire, when, for some reason or other, the proper number of 
sponsors was not forthcoming ; and some Sunday-school girls, who seemed 
to think the whole affair a good joke, and who could hardly keep their 
countenances straight during the ceremony, were pressed into the duty. 
We should have thought any provision which might help to prevent the 
occurrence of such scandals would have been welcomed. But Arch- 
deacon Denison, the Dean of Chichester, and Canon Gregory, saw all 
kinds of dangers in it, and the proposal was defeated. One of the 
speakers, however, the Rev. Latimer Jones—a new member, we believe— 
asked the very pertinent question, ‘‘ When St. Peter baptized the three 
thousand persons at one and the same time, who were the sponsors?” 
It provoked a laugh, but it might well have suggested some serious 
reflections. With what intent Mr. Jones asked it is not apparent, unless 
the clue be supplied by a remark that he would be content if the 
clergyman were the sponsor. As the Dean of Chichester tells us that 
his brother-in-law is sponsor for five hundred, there need be no difficulty 
in supposing that the Apostles divided the three thousand between 


them. But if that be the idea, we should be glad to know what spon- 
sorship really is. 


————+ [wo oe | 


Notices or New Books. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE RELIGIOUS 
TRACT SOCIETY. 


Always too Late; and other Series. 


ROBERT WILLAN, who was ‘‘always too 
Floral Texts. (Price, Sixpence.) late ” and who ascribed to his bad luck the 
A PACKET of six pretty cards, each one calamities which came to him in conse- 


with a text and a coloured group of 
flowers. 


David Saunders, and other True Stories of 
Cottage Life. (Price, 1s. 4d.) 

Davip SAUNDERS, the shepherd of 
Salisbury Plain, has become a famous per- 
son in his way. In this volume, which is 
printed in good sized type, the Tract 
Society has brought together the story of 
the shepherd and seven or eight other 
stories of the same class. 


Bookmarkers. Packet B. (Price, Six- 
pence.) 

Eacu of these twelve book-markers is 

illustrated with a pretty coloured land- 

scape on one side, and with a descriptive 

Verse on the other. 


quence of his bad habit, is the type of 
hundreds of thousands of people. The 
story is a good one to be put into the 
hands of ‘‘ unready ” lads. 


Remarkson Recent Awakenings and Higher 
Holiness. By A. Moopy STvuart, 
D.D. 

Tuis little work contains many wise and 

practical suggestions. 


_—— 


Credentials of Christianity. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. (Price, Five 
Shillings. ) 


Tus volume contains the fifth series of 
Lectures delivered at the request of the 
Christian Evidence Society, and is intro- 
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duced by a Preface from the pen of the 
Earl of Harrowby. The subjects of the 
series have been divided as follows: The 
Bishop of Carlisle deals with ‘‘ The 
Evidences for the Inspiration of Holy 
Scripture :” Dr. Lindsay Alexander with 
“The Evidence to the Truth of Christi- 
anity supplied by Prophecy: ” Mr. Row 
with ‘‘ The Positive Evidence in Proof of 
the Historical Truth of the Miracles of the 
New Testament :” Dr. Barry with “ The 
Adaptation of Christianity tothe Require- 
ments of Human Society: ‘* Dr. Lorimer 
with ‘*The Evidence to Christianity 
arising from its Adaptation to all the 
Deeper Wants of the Human Heart:” and 
the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol with 
‘¢The Adequacy of the Christian Answer 
to all Deeper Questions.” There is 
nothing particularly novel in the treatment 
of these topics, and, from the circum 

stances under which the Lectures were 
delivered, it was impossible that they 
should be exhaustive ; but we can recom. 
mend the book as one which, in language 
plain, sensible, and vigorous, indicates 
the main lines along which, in each case, 
the arguments run. None of the Lecturers 
attempted the impossible task of grappling 
with his subject at all points: they con- 
tented themselves with doing well what 
their limited time allowed. The Bishop 
of Carlisle disclaims the title which his 
lecture bears: he finds it enough, and 
more than enough, to show from the Bible 
itself the moral certainty of its inspiration. 
He points out its unity of purpose, and 
asks who is the One Author whose works 
bear the same impress over a space of 
1,500 years? Dr. Alexander applies him- 
self to demonstrate that the fulfilment of 
prophecy proves, not the unvarying truth 
of the prophet’s words, but his divine 
mission, from which, indeed, the truth of 
his message may be deduced, and he 
distinctly differentiates Old Testament 
prophecy from the oracles of heathendom, 
and the indefinite, though often felicitous, 
anticipations of poets. Mr. Row, while 
admitting that objective miracles are not 
the one sole, or even the highest, proof of 
a supernatural revelation, yet makes it his 
aim to demonstrate that they are not a mere 
accessory of Christianity, but its essence. 
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** A Christianity devoid of the miraculous 
must be one from which all supernatural 
elements must be eliminated.” His 
principal data are the Resurrection, the 
nature of the Church, and the testimony 
of St. Paul in those Epistles which 
are recognised even by the Tiibingen 
school. \ 

Perhaps one of the most interesting 
lectures is that of Canon Barry. He has 
a good subject, and he treats it sugges- 
tively. His thesis is that Christianity, 
with its double creed of One God for man 
and One God ix man, affords a unique 
guarantee for that stability which comes 
from unity, and that freedom which co- 
exists with individuality; and also a 
unique guarantee on the one hand against 
anarchy and communism, and, on the 
other, against that ‘‘enlightened des- 
potism ” towards which so much of our 
modern philosophy is tending, and which 
is the proscription of individuality. He 
is very sensible when he reminds his 
readers that Christ laid stress in His 
teaching on the marked deficiencies of 
the humanity of His time, such as purity 
and benevolence ; and did not thus, by 
any means, ignore the requirements of 
manliness—a virtue which was then ex- 
aggerated to idolatry—or of political 
economy—which was at that time repre- 
sented by selfishness. And we may be 
allowed to add, it is not at all impossible 
that the political economy of the present day 
may become so absolutely severed from 
sympathy as to require once more the 
‘* exaggerated” teaching of love. The 
other points in this lecture (such as this— 
that ‘‘the poverty which was a spiritual 
help in Galilee may be a spiritual hin- 
drance in St. Giles’”) we must leave to 
be discovered by those whom we may 
persuade to buy the book for themselves. 

Dr. Lorimer’s task is to show how 
Christianity is adapted to our moral and 
religious needs—the need of a law of 
righteousness, of peace with God, of an 
object of love, and of strength for duty. 
And with Christianity he contrasts the 
alternatives that have of recent years been 
offered to a needy world — Strauss’ 
*‘ Deification of the Universe,” Comte’s 
‘* Worship of Humanity,” Mill’s ‘ Re- 
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ligion of Humanity without Worship,” 
and Professor Tyndall’s ‘Religion of 
Emotion and Imagination, without Facts 
or Knowledge.” And he sums up his 
argument in one pithy quotation: ‘*No 
man, having tasted old wine, straightway 
desireth new, for he saith, The old is 
better.” 

Shall we be considered impertinent in 
suggesting that Bishop Ellicot’s lecture 
savours more of wide reading than of a 
strong grasp of his subject? Of his 
learning and knowledge of other people’s 
opinions there is no doubt ; and, truly, of 
his notes there isnoend. Yet his quota- 
tions are always to the point, and nearly 
always interesting; and though he has 
perhaps produced nothing novel in the 
course of this short investigation into the 
‘*Whence, Why, and Whither,” yet he 
has summarised, pleasantly and in read- 
able form, the ‘‘many thoughts of many 
minds” upon the ‘‘deeper questions” of 
our life here and hereafter. It is difficult 
indeed to strike out any new line on a 
subject which is so well worn, though it 
can never be exhausted. We do not see 
how a better answer can be given to the 
perplexing question, ‘‘ Why does God 
permit moral evil?” than that which the 
bishop has drawn from Van Oosterzee, 
** That without (?) its emergence and sub- 
sequent existence had been permitted, 
the human freedom, willed and conferred 
by God Himself, would have been anni- 
hilated, or, rather, would not have become 
that which God willed it to be.” To this 
the Bishop appends a ‘‘helpful” quota- 
tion from Martensen: ‘‘In its essence 
Omnipotence is a moral and self-limiting 
power.” And in reference to the future 
—after showing that even in the Nirvana 
of Buddhism there is no higher principle 
than self-interest, and that the Buddhist 
is taught to ‘‘escape from existence, 
only because existence is miserable ”—he 
contrasts in eloquent words the inspiriting 
call of Christ: ‘‘the call to co-operate 
with Him, ay, and to overcome with 
Him ; and having overcome with Him to 
abide with Him for ever, and, in His 
adorable presence, to realise, it may be 
in ever-increased and increasing measures, 
the holy and eternal fulness of the king- 
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dom prepared for us from the foundations 
of the world.” 

We feel assured that these Lectures will 
be serviceable to many, and we have no 
hesitation in recommending them to our 
readers. 


Genesis and Science. By Rev. J. H. 
ARNOLD, B.D., D.D. London: Long- 
mans. (Price, 10s. 6d.) 


This book is very pretentious, but very 
unsatisfactory. It gives a curious and 
interesting account of ancient myths and 
legends bearing upon the Book of Genesis, 
and reviews in severe fashion most of the 
alleged discordances between science and 
Scripture. But although the author 
states in the Preface that his aim has been 
**to reproduce the most recent outcome 
of the very abundant labours of the 
leading naturalists, physicists, and theo- 
logians on the Continent respecting the 
supposed dissonance between Genesis and 
science,” he seems utterly ignorant of 
true scientific method, and finds the cri- 
terion of scientific truth in a consensus of 
opinion of all ages. He maintains even 
the universality of the Noachic deluge, 
and attributes the occurrence of ‘‘ erratic 
blocks,” or ‘‘ boulders,” to the same 
agency. Scientific men will doubtless be 
content with a very few pages of the 
book ; and theologians will cast it aside 
with the exclamation ‘‘ Save us from our 
friends.” The following sentence may 
be taken as a specimen of the whole: 
** Salvation comes from the Jews and 
science from the Gentiles; there can be 
no more collision between revelation and 
science in our days, than there was in the 
days when the heathen workmen of Pheoe- 
nicia constructed the temple in which the 
Hebrews were to worship Jehovah.” 


Oliver of the Mill. By Marta LovIsa 
CHARLESWORTH (authorof ‘‘ Minister- 
ing Children.”) London : Seeley and 


Co. (Price, Five shillings.) 
*OLIVEROF THE HILL” is areligious story 
of an Evangelical flavour, and chiefly in- 
tended to represent ‘‘the gleams that break 
through the clouds to older life’s sobered 
eye,” in contrast with ‘‘the light of the 
morning of childhood, which is bright 
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and diffusive in its influence.” The 
author says in her Preface that the sunsets 
of human life may be oppressive to those 
who have no assurance of the radiant 
morning to follow.”” We cannot say that 
*¢ Oliver of the Mill” tends to make these 
sunsets much less oppressive : the atmo- 
sphere is sad, and charged with preachi- 
ness. The English, too, is not a little 
depressing : for instance, where the author 
allows herself to write as follows: * Truth 
also requires that the contrast be given— 
the parish struggling alone as to earthly 
guidance in divine life, of which so many 
are found! with the change when the 
light of a Christian life and a Christian 
ministry form the centre and bond.” 


St. Fohn the Author of the Fourth Gospel. 
By C. E. Luruarpt, Professor of 
Theology at Leipsic. Edinburgh : 
T.&T. Clark. (Price, Nine Shillings. ) 

Among the many excellencies of Dr. 

Luthardt, he has most conspicuously the 

non-German excellence of terseness and 

brevity. His ‘* Apologetic Lectures” 


were models of compression combined 


with vigour and zerve—of suggestion 
rather than elaboration. The epithet 
**long-winded” has come to be so con- 
stantly applied to German theological 
writers, that it is apt to remind us of 
Homeric inseparables, like ‘‘ the swift- 
footed Achilles,” or ‘‘ the sterile main; ” 
but if a modern Homer were to sing the 
praises of those Teutonic heroes to whom, 
in spite of their faults, we in England are 
so deeply indebted, he would have to 
except Dr. Luthardt from the number of 
the ‘long-winded and ¢marticulately 
speaking,” for his brevity is no less 
marked than his lucidity. 

The volume named above has been 
revised, translated, and the list of parallel 
literature much enlarged, by a young 
American theologian, Mr. Caspar René 
Gregory, whose name and_ residence 
(Leipzig) seem to point to German blood. 
Nor does the style of the translation 
militate against this suspicion of ours : 
it is not very elegant, though its occa- 
sional harshness does not, as a rule, make 
the English less intelligible. Even in the 
‘* Translator’s Note,” a piece of original 
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composition, we find something that jars 
upon us: ‘The translator will gladly 
receive corrections and additions [to the 
‘* Literature ”] as well as any notes that 
may be of use in making the general 
literature.”” Of the accuracy of the trans- 
lation there can be no manner of doubt, 
and the list of literature is most useful 
and exhaustive. 

As to the book itself, we cannot imagine 
a manual clearer or more complete, and 
at the same time shorter or more read- 
able. The arrangement in headed 
paragraphs is excellent, both for catching 
and relieving the eye, and, together with 
the plainness of type, brings a won- 
derful addition to the comfort of read- 
ing. The arrangement of the various 
points, with their sub-divisions, is also 
clear and practical. These points are 
treated in the following order: Tradition; 
St. John’s authorship disputed ; the testi- 
mony of the Church; testimony outside 
the Church; St. John’s residence 
in Ephesus ; the Passover controversy ; 
the testimony of the Gospel itself; St. 
John’s Gospel and the second century ; 
St. John’s Gospel and the Synoptists ; St. 
John’s Gospel and the Revelation; St. 
John’s Christology psychologically pos- 
sible. 

In dealing with the Passover contro- 
versy and the kindred dispute about the 
day of Christ’s death, Dr. Luthardt 
makes use of the ‘* comprehensive and 
in many respects conclusive treatise of 
Schiirer,” and his deductions are (1) that 
**the celebration of the 14th Nisan [by 
the Church in Asia] was not determined 
by the reckoning as to the day of the 
death of Jesus ;” (2) that ‘‘it was not 
exclusively in memory of the institution 
of the Lord’s Supper ; it certainly touched 
upon that, but not as a chronological 
memorial.’”’? And therefore Christ, ac- 
cording to the chronology of the fourth 
Gospel, could have instituted the Lord’s 
Supper on the evening of the 13th Nisan, 
notwithstanding the fact that the Church 
in the. neighbourhood of the Apostle’s 
adopted city celebrated the 14th Nisan, 
It is not exactly Dr. Luthardt’s réle to 
discuss fully here the apparent difference 
between St. John and the Synoptists on 
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this point, but Godet, in his commentary 
upon the Gospel of St. John, effectually 
(we think) disposes of the notion that the 
Synoptists contradict St. John in reference 
to the day of Christ’s death, and also of 
the assertion that the Churches in Asia were 
opposed, with the exception of a small 
sect, to the date given in the fourth 
Gospel. He contends (with Neander, 
Meyer, and other names of influence) that 
the general celebration of the 14th Nisan 
was for the death of Jesus, and not for 
the Jewish Passover. 

In touching upon the supposed Gnostic 
features and later date of this Gospel, our 
readers will find Dr. Luthardt equally 
satisfactory. By pointing out the absence 
of any sign of a demiurgus, by demon- 
strating the pre-Justinian character of the 
Logos, by showing that the design of the 
Gospel was not philosophical but evan- 
gelistic, ‘“‘that ye might believe”—and 
by bringing many other weighty reasons 
to bear, he argues, and argues most con- 
vincingly, that there is no place for the 
fourth Gospel in the second century. 

We heartily commend the book to all 
who are, or ought to be, interested in 
such regions of controversy. 


The Finest of the Wheat, or the Bread of 
Forgiveness. By L. A. B. London: 
Strahan & Co. 

THERE are many bright and pleasant and 
true thoughts in this little book, although 
its method is not much to our taste, and 
although its characteristic teaching ap- 
pearsto us quite untenable. The writer 
is a disciple of the late Mr. Erskine, 
of Lanlathen, and believes that the 
pardon of sin precedes faith. 


Hymns for Infant Minds. By ANN and 
JANE TayLor. Selected, revised, and 
illustrated by JostIAH GILBERT. 
London : Hodder and Stoughton. 
(Price, 3s. 6d.) 

THESE hymns are too well known to 

need any criticism. In purity of thought 

and simplicity of manner they are among 
the most perfect in the language. In 
this edition—the fiftieth—ten hymns 
inserted in the later editions are omitted, 
and twenty-one hymns have been added. 
Mr. Gilbert, the editor, has enriched the 
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volume with some beautiful illustrations: 

This edition will henceforth be the 

classical edition of the hymns. 

Practical Educationists and their Systems 
of Teaching. By James Lertcu, 
Glasgow: James Maclehose. (Price 
Six Shillings.) 

Mr. LeEIrcu, who is the Principal of the 

Church of Scotland Normal School in 

Glasgow, which sends out most admirable 

teachers, has put together in this volume 

some of the lectures he has been in the 
habit of delivering to his students. His 
sketches include an account of the edu- 
cational principles and methods of 

John Locke, Pestalozzi, Bell, Lancaster, 

Wilderspin, Stow, and Herbert Spencer, 

The sketch of Pestalozzi is particularly 

interesting. The book occupies a niche 

of its own, which all who are interested 
in educational matters will be glad to 
have filled. 

The Poetical Works of Ray Falmer, 
London: R. D. Dickinson. (Price, 
4s. 6d.) 

The same. London : Hodder & Stoughton. 
(Price 15s.) 

THE hymns of Dr. Ray Palmer are as 

well known in England as in America. 

Some of them are among the most 

touching and perfect hymns ever written, 

and have taken their place for ever in the 
hearts of all English-speaking Christians. 

But he has written ‘‘poems” as well as 

hymns, and his poems are characterised 

by great beauty and gentleness of thought 
and feeling, and by a quiet, refined grace 
of manner which make them very 

charming. Mr. Dickinson’s edition is a 

cheap one. That published by Messrs. 

Hodder and Stoughton is a very handsome 

volume, printed in delicious type and on 

sumptuous paper. 

Fewish Faith and Gentile Courage. By 
J. S. BeamisH. London: Hamilton, 
Adams and Co. 

Mr. BEAMISH has attempted to illustrate 

the story of Mordecai and Haman, and 

the horrors of modern slavery. We trust 
that he will not take it amiss if we say 
that we think he would spend his time 
more profitably in studying his favourite 

English poets than in attempting to write 

poetry himself. 
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THE DocTRINE OF SINLESS PERFECTION. 


N the series of papers on “ The New Testament Theory of Sanctifi- 
cation,’”’ I have endeavoured to sketch in outline the characteristics 

of Christian holiness, and the conditions of attaining it. I now propose 
to discuss some of the principal controversial questions which were 
raised by the Oxford and Brighton Conferences. It is a very general 
impression that the principal object of the promoters of these Confer- 
ences was to insist on the possibility of attaining Christian perfection 
in this life. This is not the impression, however, which a careful read- 
ing of the reports of the Conferences has produced on my own mind. 
You may turn over a great many pages of these reports without finding 
any direct or indirect assertion of the doctrine that, in this world, a 
Christian man may expect to live a life of perfect freedom of sin. 
There are passages, indeed, in which this—and even more than this— 
seems to be maintained. “ Preservation from sinning is the smallest 
part of the Gospel we preach,” said one of the speakers at Oxford. On 
the previous day the same speaker, after referring to the time when he 
first discovered that sanctification as well as pardon comes from Christ, 
added, “ Z cannot say that I have never failed since, but I have always 
known that I.was to live and walk by faith alone ; and I have found a 
heaven of communion to go to heaven in.” That a public religious 
teacher should think it necessary to make a statement like this, implies 
that his hearers might naturally have assumed that he intended to claim 
for himself absolute exemption from “failure” during all the years 
which had passed since he made the great discovery of which he was 
speaking. The strong and exulting words in which many other speakers 
described the large freedom into which they had entered through faith 
in Christ—their testimony to the victorious character of their moral andj 
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spiritual life since they had learned the great secret of sanctification—are 
very naturally interpreted as meaning that they believed themselves to 
be living without sin. For anything I know, this may be the actual 
belief of some of them; and yet such a belief is quite irreconcilable 
with very much that was said at both Conferences. If I have succeeded 
in understanding the real genius and scope of the ‘‘ Higher Life” move- 
ment, those who most heartily accept its principles are free to reject 
what is commonly known as the Doctrine of Sinless Perfection. It seems 
to me, indeed, that the movement is never likely to be rightly under- 
stood by those who approach it in order simply to obtain an answer to 
the question whether it is possible for them to escape at once from all 
sin. This is not the question to which the characteristic teaching of 
the movement is a reply ; and the success of the movement has been 
greatly lessened by the extent to which the controversy on this question 
has diverted attention from the real teaching of the Conferences. For 
this unfortunate result, some of the leaders of the movement must be 
held responsible. 

The controversy is a very old one; but in this country, at least, it 
had been for many years almost forgotten. It may be worth while to 
consider what are the real differences which separate those who main- 
tain that sinless perfection is possible, from those who deny it. 

The position which is assumed by the advocates of the doctrine, but 
which, I repeat, is not necessarily implied in the characteristic teaching 
of the recent Conferences, is thus defined by the Rev. R. S. Foster, 
D.D., LL.D., in his treatise on “ Christian Purity,” to which Bishop 
Janes has written an introduction :— 


“We believe it a Christian’s privilege to attain to a state in which he will 
be entirely free from sin, properly so called, both inward and outward,—a state 
in which he will do no act involving guilt, in which he will possess no un- 
holy temper, in which the entire outward man of the life, and the entire 
inward man of the heart, will be pure in the sight of God.” * 


This is tolerably strong language. For the moment, the phrase, 
‘ properly so called,” suggests that perhaps the writer has some peculiar 
theory of sin which qualifies and alleviates the force of the sweeping 
declaration that it is the Christian’s privilege to be “ entirely free from 
sin ;’’ but the rest of the sentence goes very far to remove the possibility 
of any such qualification. 

Later on he classifies the various theories which are held, or which 
may be held, on the doctrine of sanctification;} and his classification 


* “Christian Purity.” By R. S. Foster, D.D., LL.D. New York: Nelson & 
Phillips. + Pages 54, seg. 
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shows that his strong words are intended to carry a strong meaning. 
After dismissing in a single sentence those who assume that regenera- 
tion is synonymous with “entire holiness,” and who therefore think 
that when aman is regenerated nothing more is possible, he divides 
these into four classes,** who agree in maintaining that entire sanctifica- 
tion is something different from regeneration, and that, whenever 
attained, it is subsequent to regeneration. 

I. There are those, he says, who believe that it is ‘‘ impossible to be- 
come entirely sanctified in this world, or until the soul is separate from 
the body ;” and, further, that 2 death all believers will thus be made holy, 
These do not, of course, think that ‘‘ entire sanctification” is to be sought 
for in this life, or that, if sought ever so diligently, it is to be ob- 
tained. 

II. There are those who believe ‘that sanctification will be com- 
pleted just before death, by a ripeness and maturity of the graces im- 
planted in the moment of regeneration, and that death will ensue 
immediately this maturity takes place, as the ripened fruit will dis- 
lodge itself from the bough ; because, being thus fitted for heaven, the 
soul has nothing to hinder its consummate bliss, and will rise to it 
immediately. All believers will live until they ripen into this maturity, 
and not a moment longer.” 

III. There are those who believe that sanctification consists in the 
gradual ripening of those elements of moral and spiritual perfection, 
which are received in the original gift of the new life at regeneration ; 
and that this “ ripening ” may be perfected in the present world. 

IV. There are those who believe that “ entire sanctification may be 
an immediate or instantaneous work, and is almost, if not always, a 
distinct one, to be attained by the agency of the Holy Spirit, through 
faith, at any time when the requisite faith is exercised, and, once so 
attained, is an experience to be enjoyed through life. They do not, 
however, hold that in all cases it is so separate and marked as a distinct 
work, that it must necessarily be known at precisely what moment it 
transpired. It may be reached by such gradual and imperceptible 
stages as to make it impossible to tell when the river widens to the sea 
—when the unfolding bud opens to the consummate flower, yet, when- 
ever reached, it is a line passed, which differentiates what follows from 
what preceded in kind and degree, as the mature differs from the 
immature.” 





* Ina complete scheme of possible theories made on Dr. Foster’s principle of 
division, a place would have been found for the opinion that regeneration and entire 
sanctification, though not identical, either (1) ave, or (2) may de, ‘‘ synchronic ”—to use 
Dr. Foster’s own term, 
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Dr. Foster is hardly to be congratulated on the felicity of his illustra- 
tions ; they obscure his position, instead of making it clearer ; they blur 
the very distinct impression which had been produced by his definition. 
But what he means by this fourth theory is sufficiently plain. He means 
that perfect holiness is not the result of the normal growth of the life which 
is given to the soul in regeneration. It is the result of a second and dis- 
tinct action of the Holy Spirit on the soul. It may be the instantaneous 
effect of that action. Even where it is so gradually consummated that 
there is no possibility of determining the precise moment at which entire 
sanctification is accomplished, the perfection of which he speaks is not 
the result of growth, but of the special action of the Spirit of God. 

It is the fourth theory which he himself holds. The entire freedom 
from sin, which he affirms to be possible to the Christian in this world, 
is to be reached in the way this fourth theory describes. And, substan- 
tially, this theory appears to be held by some of the advocates of the 
Oxford and Brighton doctrine. 

The arguments by which the theory is maintained consist principally 
of passages drawn from the Holy Scriptures—drawn, no doubt, without 
much discrimination, and yet carrying with them a force which it is not 
easy to resist. The passages quoted are passages in which perfect 
holiness is commanded ; passages in which we are exhorted to be perfectly 
holy ; passages in which perfect holiness is Aromised; passages in which 
it is prayed for ; passages in which it is alleged that perfect holiness is 
declared to have been actually attained by living men. I shall have 
another occasion for referring to the Scripture teaching on this subject, 
and may, therefore, at present leave the Scripture proofs of the doctrine 
untouched. But, after all, what is that perfect holiness which, on any 
fair interpretation of the passage quoted, is within our reach in this life? 
That it is something very wonderful and glorious is certain; but just 
because it is so wonderful and glorious, there are the strongest reasons 
for avoiding reckless and extravagant accounts of it. Dr. Foster, as 
we have seen, affirms that, after reading the Holy Scriptures, he has 
come to the conclusion that in this life we may attain a state in which 
we shall be entirely free from sin, properly so called, both inward and 
outward,—a state in which we shall commit no act involving guilt, in 
which we shall possess no unholy temper, and in which our inward, as 
well as our outward, life will be pure in the sight of God. 

The words are strong; but what is it that Dr. Foster, and those who 
agree with him, really ask us to accept? That in this life we are 
always accesible to temptation is, of course, universally agreed. To be 
tempted involves no guilt; to be accessible to temptation implies no 
sinfulness. That in this life we do not escape from the moral possi- 
bility of committing actual sin is, also, I believe, universally agreed. 
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On the theory of perfection a man may be sinless for three hundred 
and sixty-four days, and sin on the three hundred and sixty-fifth. 

But it is also universally agreed that the perfect knowledge of duty is 
not given to us instantaneously by any direct action of the Holy Spirit. 
Those who contend that “entire sanctification” is not the result of the 
normal growth of the Divine life, but the immediate and, in many cases, 
the instantaneous effect of the action of the Divine Spirit on the human 
soul, never affirm, so far as I know, that any man ever receives, direct 
from God, a perfect knowledge of moral duty. A Christian parent, 
though “ perfect,” may be in grave error about particular duties 
which he owes to his children. It would be admitted, I suppose, that 
through sheer ignorance he may be firm with them when he ought to be 
indulgent, and indulgent when he ought to be severe; that he may 
give them too much license or too little ; that he may fail to provide 
for them the education which they have a right to claim from him. 
Moral errors of a more definite kind are, on this hypothesis, consistent 
with “ entire sanctification.” A “Peace man,” holding the doctrine of 
perfection, would, I suppose, admit that, although war is a crime, 
“entire sanctification” is possible to a general in the army, and to the 
captain of one of Her Majesty’s ships. An American Abolitionist, 
holding the doctrine, would, I suppose, admit that although ‘“ slavery 
is the sum of all villanies,” “entire sanctification” was possible before 
the civil war to a southern slaveholder. And although it is obvious that 
a Christian man is under as real a moral obligation to discharge his 
political duties as to discharge duties of any other kind, and that a voter 
who uses his franchise carelessly, or does not use it at all, is guilty of an 
offence as real, though of course not so grave in its consequences, as a 
Secretary of State who should spend the time at Bible readings which he 
was bound to spend in his office, it would, I suppose, be admitted by the 
believers in “entire sanctification,’ that a man whose name is on 
the register may be perfectly holy, and yet never go to the polling- 
booth. 

It is not alleged that when a man is “perfectly sanctified” he has 
arrived at an absolutely perfect knowledge on all questions affecting his 
duty to God. He is not an infallible authority, for instance, on such 
grave moral questions as whether it is right to maintain a standing army, 
whether we ought to recall the British fleet from Besika Bay, on what 
conditions we ought, as a nation, to consent to allow the Turks to remain 
at Constantinople, or whether we ought to allow them to remain there 
at all. 

If it be said that for the determination of large questions, like 
those which I have mentioned, private Christians are not responsible, 
but that to every man who has attained ‘‘entire sanctification” light 
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from Heaven is given for the infallible guidance of his personal conduct, 


we are still in the gravest difficulty. The advocates of this doctrine do 
not intend to disparage the importance of the Holy Scriptures, nor do 
they intend to teach that the supernatural light received from the Spirit 
of God renders worthless to us the discourses of Christ and the Epistles 
of the Apostles. To know the will of God, we have to read what Christ 
said and what the Apostles taught. But a true knowledge of Christ’s 
commandments contained in the New Testament is acquired slowly. 
The way in which they are to be kept in our own life comes to be more 
clearly understood with the lapse of time, and as the result of patient 
and devout thought. If the knowledge of duty were given in the in- 
stantaneous way, by the direct illumination of the Holy Ghost, the 
reading of Holy Scripture, for the purpose of learning how we are to 
live so as to please God, would become unnecessary, for the knowledge 
would come to us just when we wanted it. 

But it is unnecessary to argue the point. It is admitted by writers 
like Dr. Foster, it is admitted by the speakers who were most promi- 
nent at the Conference, that there is a growth in our knowledge of 
duty, that conscience is only gradually developed, and that actions 
wrong in themselves may be done ignorantly by a man whose heart is 
set on serving God. ‘To recur to my former illustrations : a man may 


hold slaves, or by his political inaction he may leave political power 
in the hands of a government which is committed to an unjust war, 
and yet be in the condition described as a condition of ‘entire sanc- 
tification.” The limits of error no one can fix ; so that a man may, on 
this theory, commit many acts which in themselves are sinful, may 
commit such acts habitually, and yet be all the time “entirely free 
from sin.” 


Further, in the judgment of most Christian men, right action, right 
volition, are far from including all that is comprehended in Christian 
holiness. It is a Christian duty to Azzy the wretched, as well as to 
relieve them; to ove men, as well as to do them good. God Himself 
claims our gratitude, our affection, our reverence, as well as our obe- 
dience to those commandments which are immediately addressed to the 
will. The heart, in the common opinion of the Church, counts for a 
great deal. ‘This opinion, indeed, appears at least to be rejected by 
those theologians who contend that sin and holiness belong to our 
volitions only. It is doubtful, however, whether even the writers who are 
committed to this theory really mean what they maintain in words. 
Unless they call love, pity, and reverence volitions, it is clear that Chris- 
tian holiness includes very much more than the consent of the will to 
keep the law of God. 

Now it is earnestly contended that ‘‘ entire sanctification” does not 
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imply that reverence for the majesty of God has reached the utmost 


abyss of awe, or gratitude for His grace the utmost degree of intensity, 
or the love inspired by His moral perfections the utmost limit of fervour. 
I imagine that the strongest advocates of the doctrine would admit that 
the soul is capable, at any moment, of a devotion to God more energetic 


and passionate than it has actually attained; or if the extreme men 
would hesitate at this admission, they must at least allow that no 
man can ever be sure that he is touching the loftiest height and the 
lowest depth of spiritual affection which is possible to his nature. 
But what measure of defect can be confidently declared to imply no sin? 
It is granted that the fires of holy affection may sink so low as to involve 
the gravest guilt. By what spiritual thermometer can we test the heat ? 
What skilful “spiritual director” will venture to grade the instrument ? 
Who is able to tell us how high the mercury must rise for us to be able 
to say that we are loving God up tothe measure of our strength? And 
yet unless we can say this, it is difficult to understand how in any 
tolerable sense we can say that we are “ entirely free from sin;” so that 
even if ‘‘siniess perfection” is attainable, it would appear that no man 
can be sure that he has attained it. 

There is another difficulty. There are persons of clear and keen 
intellects, as well as of great religious earnestness, who say that they are 
conscious of having ‘‘ died to sin.” They are fully assured that through 
fellowship with the death of Christ, the evil which was in them—and 
all the evil—was actually destroyed. About the reality of the 
wonderful experience which they describe in this language I have no 
doubt ; about its transcendent value I have no doubt. If their descrip- 
tion of its nature and effect is accurate, they have fulfilled the conditions 
which Dr. Foster insists on as a necessary and possible element of 
‘entire sanctification.” For the spiritual graces, he says, such as love, 
meekness, humility, must have a perfection, ‘not of measure, but of 
kind.” By this he means that they must “ exist in the entirely sancti- 
fied soul without alloy, without mixture, zz smpdicity,” so that there is 
nothing in the soul “contrary to them.” But by what subtle analysis 
are we to test their purity? The death to sin of which some of my 
friends speak—how can they be absolutely sure that the death is of a 
kind which admits of no resurrection, and that it was a death in 
which all the sinfulness that was in them—all the sinfulness which they 
would recognise as sinful—perished? The history of every man is 
a perpetual revelation to himself, as well as to others, of his real 
moral life. Weeks, months may pass by, and he may be conscious of 
no jealousy, for he may be troubled by no rivalry ; he may be conscious 
of no pride, for he may achieve no triumphs; he may be conscious of 
no impatience, for he may be free from the only annoyances.and troubles 
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which have the power to break his peace. But can he be sure that his 
generosity, humility, and patience are ‘‘ without alloy”? Most of those 
who contend for the doctrine of “ entire sanctification” believe that a 
man may know when this blessed condition has been reached ; but how 
are we to know that ‘‘ the spiritual graces” exist in the soul ‘ without 
mixture, in simplicity,” so that there is no longer any remaining sin, any 
alloy of malice, any moral defect, that the soul is “free from taint to the 
utmost”? “In every one of us,” said Dr. Boardman, at Oxford, “there 
is an unknown world. Siz cannot be abandoned till it ts known. . . We 
learn much of it when we are wholly given to Christ, but now we can 
learn only progressively. We every moment need Christ for sins of 
ignorance.” 

We are now reaching some rather surprising results. It appears to be 
conceded by the strongest advocates of “ entire sanctification” that a 
man may be “ entirely free from sin,” though in his outward life he is 
habitually transgressing many of God’s commandments, his ignorance 
of these commandments making his transgression of them morally 
innocent. It further appears that from the nature of the case we can 
never be sure that “ entire sanctification” has been attained. For even 
in the man who is wholly given to God there is an indefinite amount of 
possible sinfulness in ‘‘the unknown world within us,” there are 
possible defects in the intensity of every spiritual affection, and there is 
a possible alloy in their purity ; for we have no tests subtle enough 
to ascertain its presence or absence in the purity of every spiritual grace. 

I think, therefore, that the condition which is sometimes described as 
a condition of “sinless perfection,” or a condition of “ entire sanctifica- 
tion,” has received a wrong name ; and the wrong name is likely to be 
the cause of terrible mischief. The extent to which we are responsible 
for bad actions done with a good motive, is a question which it may be 
hard to determine ; but while a man’s actions are sinful—no matter how 
excellent his motives may be—great harm is done by maintaining that 
he is without sin and perfectly sanctified. For perfect sanctification, the 
right act and the right motive must go together. I should object to 
speak of the ‘‘sinless perfection” of an Inquisitor who, in his zeal for 
the glory of God, burnt men for believing in justification by faith ; or of 
the “ sinless perfection” of a slaveholder who, in his missionary ardour, 
put his slaves on the auction-block to obtain money to send the Gospel 
to China. I should with equal firmness decline to admit the applica- 
tion of such a description to a landholder who honestly believed, and 
acted on his belief, that he served Christ by refusing a farm to a man 
for the crime of being a Nonconformist. 

John Wesley, with his practical good sense, which was sometimes 
even stronger than his logic, refused on less serious grounds to recog- 
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nise the “ entire sanctification” of some of his converts. They are 
wanting, he said, in the evidence of being in a sanctified state, because 
“they do not steadily use that kind and degree of food which they 
know, or might know, would most conduce to the health, strength, and 
vigour of the body; or they are not temperate in sleep; they do not 
rigorously adhere to what is best for body and mind; otherwise they 
would constantly go to bed and rise early, and at a fixed hour; or they 
sup late, which is neither good for body or soul ; or they use neither 
fasting nor abstinence ; or they prefer (which are so many forms of 
intemperance) that preaching, reading, or conversation which gives them 
transient joy and comfort, before that which brings godly sorrow or 
instruction in righteousness. . . . So far all is plain. I believe you have 
faith and love, and joy and peace. Yet you who are particularly con- 
cerned know, each for yourself, that you are wanting in the respects 
above-mentioned. . . . Let us not, then, on either hand, fight about 
words. In the thing we clearly agree. You have not what I call 
‘ perfection ;’ if others will call it so, they may.”’ 

What a masculine mind he had! We may hesitate as to whether we 
must deny that a man has attained sanctification because, though he 
knows, or might know, that late suppers and pastry are bad for him, he 
takes both ; or because he goes to bed at twelve o’clock instead of ten, 
and rises at eight instead of five; or because he reads good little books 
on Solomon’s Song, and biographies full of religious sentiment, instead 
of the fifth chapter of Matthew ; or because he likes comforting sermons 
instead of sermons on the Ten Commandments. But how wholesome, 
how healthy, this doctrine is ! 

It was precisely the absence of doctrine like this which was the worst 
characteristic of the two great Conferences. The absence of it was almost 
the only ground on which the teaching of the Conferences could be 
charged with encouraging a morbid subjectivity of religious thought and 
life. In its more obvious sense such a change was wholly false, for the 
speakers were incessantly maintaining that to be watching our spiritual 
emotions, and to suffer our faith in Christ to be disturbed by the vicissi- 
tudes of our spiritual joy and depression, was a fatal mistake. But there 
is great danger lest those who have caught the spirit of the Con- 
ference should imagine that “entire sanctification” has been attained 
when the motives seem to be right, though many of the actions are 
grievously wrong. About instruction in righteousness the leaders of 
the movement seemed indifferent: nearly their whole strength was 


devoted to the illustrations, not of the laws, but of the promises, 
of God. 
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DopprIpGcE as A Hymn-WRITER. 


Hes though rightly reckoned among the most precious 
possessions of the people, have won scarcely any recognition 
from the critics. Room is hardly found for them in the domain of 
English poetry; they are overlooked in every survey of English 
literature. Criticism is disdainfully shy of them; yet this disdain is 
exceedingly foolish. Good hymns are eminently worthy of critical 
estimate. They form a very large and potent part of the utterance of 
England and Germany. ‘They have stirred innumerable hearts ; they 
have helped to shape innumerable lives ; they have wrought powerfully 
upon individual character, and have thereby lent both colour and 
nutriment to national life. It is impossibleto calculate the power put forth 
by Watts, during the last 170 years, through his ‘‘ Hymns and Spiritual 
Songs,” his “Imitation of the Psalms,” and his ‘‘Hymns for Children,” 
in guiding, gladdening, ennobling, and hallowing the lives of English- 
men. The Wesleyan hymns, though not so deeply and widely 
influential, though not so mighty in moulding individual life and 
character, have greatly contributed to enhance the glory of worship and 
unfold the life of the Church. The effects of these divine songs 
engage the interest and invite the scrutiny of the philosopher and the 
historian. But their power arises from qualities which come under the 
cognisance of the literary critic. Every very good hymn must needs 
have poetical worth, is good by reason of the intensity of its feeling, 
the strength and sweetness of its diction, the melodiousness of its 
numbers, and furnishes fitting matter for critical estimate. Divine song 
has full right to rank as a province of the realm of poetry. No survey of 
English poetry can be complete that does not include the consideration 
of English hymns. 

Watts and Charles Wesley have been very inadequately scanned ; 
their poetical worth has been very dimly discerned ; no right conception 
of their poetical rank has been formed; criticism has dealt very 
imperfectly and very unworthily with them. Still it has slightly handled 
them ; in comparison with other hymn-writers they have won some 


heed, and called forth some estimate. They have been compared and 
contrasted with each other ; their beauties and their blemishes have 


been pointed out. But the very little that has been done for Watts 


and Wesley has been done for no other sacred singer. I am not 


aware of anything approaching to a critical estimate of the hymns of 
Doddridge,—an estimate which I now propose to attempt. The fact 


that he has written many hymns which the Christian people of England 
and America have not let die, fully entitles them to the honour of 
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criticism. The prolonged life of his divine songs invites us to explore 
the secret of that life. 

Doddridge held after Watts the foremost place among the Noncon- 
formist ministers of his day; and as his maturity was contemporaneous 
with the declining years of his illustrious friend, he was .for some 
time even more conspicuous. His capacity was large and various ; 
his activity was great and manifold ; his reputation was wide. He was 
a powerful and persuasive preacher, an influential teacher, a copious 
and popular religious writer. He founded and directed a renowned 
academy. In the “Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul,” he 
enriched the English language with one of its most potent and popular 
books of devotion, and in the “ Life of Colonel Gardiner,” with one of 
its most famous religious biographies. In the “ Family Expositor,” he 
combined able comments with lively exhortation. His fame extended 
far beyond the bounds of Nonconformity ; he corresponded with Bishop 
Warburton ; he enjoyed the good offices of Lord Lyttelton. The 
illness from which he vainly sought recovery in Portugal drew forth 
large sympathy ; his seemingly premature death inspired deep and wide 
regret. Unlike Watts, however, he owed nothing of this great 
reputation to his hymns. They were not published till five years after 
his death, in 1755. But if they did not help to win him a name, they 


have mainly helped to keep his name alive. Not the ‘Rise and 


Progress ” itself has done more to make Philip Doddridge a power and 
a presence during the 125 years that have followed his death. 

The intimate connection between Watts and Doddridge, the ad- 
miration and reverence in which the former was holden by the latter 
—an admiration and a reverence so elaborately and exquisitely ex- 
pressed in the dedication of the “Rise and Progress” — somewhat 
incline us to associate the hymns of the two friends, lead us to inquire 
what relation they bear to each other, how far the strains of the later 


are indebted to those of the earlier sacred poet. Doddridge greatly 
delighted in the hymns of his friend, and was without doubt somewhat 
inspired by them; but he cannot fairly be called an imitator of Watts. 


The hymns of the two friends are the productions of cultivated, 
intellectual, devout Evangelical Protestants ; but they bear no striking 


resemblance to each other. The divine songs of Doddridge do not 
specially remind us of those of Watts, while they are not, like those of 


Charles Wesley, signally and vividly distinguishable from them. ‘They 
do not exhibit the same extraordinary variety of subject, or the same 


intimacy with human nature, so conspicuous in the hymns of Watts. 
They seldom display that singular felicity of expression so frequent 
with Watts. In strength, simplicity, and purity of diction, they yield to 


the strains of the elder hymn-writer. Doddridge is too fond of Latin 
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words such as “ diffusive,” ‘ extensive,’ “ attentive,” ‘“instanta- 
neous,” &c. which impair the strength and simplicity of the 
hymn. None of his strains attain to that melodiousness of numbers 
which makes so many of Watts’s hymns such true songs. With him, 
too, the number of admirable hymns bears a much smaller pro- 
portion to the mass of his strains than with his predecessor. In the 
best of his common metre hymns he shrinks from the difficulty 
of making the first and third lines rhyme ; while in the best hymns of 
Watts and Wesley that difficulty is always mastered. But it must be 
ever borne in mind that his hymns were posthumously pubiished, and 
that had he lived to put them forth himself, they might have appeared 
with fewer blemishes and heightened beauties. 

The divine songs of Doddridge, however, have a character and 
excellence of their own. They breathe a tender and intense devoutness, 
an ardour of personal religious affection, revealed in no other hymns 
that I know of. More than Watts, more than Wesley, more than any 
other sacred singer, he clings to God as a close, intimate friend, yet his 
tenderness never degenerates into familiarity. With him the personal 
Saviour overpowers the official Saviour. He feels the love of Christ 
more than the work of Christ. ‘The love which led to the endurance of 
the Cross strikes him more deeply, inspires him more powerfully than 


does even the redemption accomplished by that endurance. It is thus 
that he sings of the great sacrifice : 





** Behold the amazing sight ! 


The Saviour lifted high ; 
Behold the Son of God’s delight 
Expire in agony ! 

For whom, for whom, my heart, 
Were all those sorrows borne ? 
Why did He feel that piercing smart, 
And meet that various scorn ? 
For love of us He bled, 

And all in torture died ; 
’Twas love that bowed His fainting head, 
And ope’d His gushing side. 


I see and I adore 

In sympathy of love ; 
I feel the strong attractive power 
To lift my soul above.” 


Charles Wesley has more rapture, a greater glow of thought and 
diction ; but his is mainly the rapturous sense of conversion, redemp- 
tion and renewal, intense delight in benefits received. In ardour of 
personal affection Doddridge is transcendent. His love of God had a 
personality, his communion with God had a closeness, which lend a 
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wonderful power and sweetness to some of his hymns. What fervour, 


depth, and intensity of love, what admirable vigour of expression, 


signalise that noble expansion of Peter’s words: “ Lord, Thou knowest 
all things, Thou knowest that I love Thee”! 
** Do not I love Thee, O my Lord ? 
Behold my heart, and see ; 
And turn each cursed idol out 
That dares to rival Thee. 


Do not I love Thee from my soul ? 
Then let me nothing love ; 

Dead be my heart to every joy 
When Jesus cannot move ! 


Is not Thy name melodious still 
To mine attentive ear? 

Doth not each pulse with pleasure bound 
My Saviour’s voice to hear ? 


Hast Thou a lamb in all Thy flock 
I would disdain to feed ? 

Hast Thou a foe before whose face 
I fear Thy cause to plead ? 


Would not my ardent spirit vie 
With angels round the throne 

To execute Thy sacred will, 
And make Thy glory known ? 


Would not my heart pour forth its blood 
In honour of Thy name, 

And challenge the cold hand of death 
To damp the immortal flame ? 


Thou know’st I love Thee, dearest Lord ! 
But oh! I long to soar 

Far from the sphere of mortal joys, 
And learn to love Thee more.” 


What tender and devout rapture breathes through this strain :— 


** God of my life! through all its days 
My grateful powers shall sound Thy praise ; 
The song shall wake with opening light, 
And warble to the silent night. 


When anxious cares would break my rest, 
And grief would tear my throbbing breast, 
Thy tuneful praises, raised on high, 

Shall check the murmur and the sigh. 


When Death o’er Nature shall prevail, 
And all its powers of language fail ; 

Joy through my swimming eyes shall break. 
And mean the thanks I cannot speak. 
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But oh ! when that last conflict’s o’er, 
And I am chained to flesh no more ; 
With what glad accents shall I rise 
To join the music of the skies ! 


The cheerful tribute will I give 
Long as a deathless soul can live ! 
A work so sweet, a theme so high 
Demands and crowns eternity.” 


When did lowly, clinging, trustful love more sweetly overflow than in 


is exquisite thanksgiving on recovery from sickness >— 


“é 


My God! Thy service well demands 
The remnant of my days ; 

Why was this fleeting breath renewed 
But to renew Thy praise ? 


Thine arms of everlasting love 
Did this weak frame sustain, 

When life was hovering o’er the grave, 
And Nature sank with pain. 


Thou, when the pains of death were felt, 
Didst chase the fears of hell ; 

And teach my pale and quivering lips 
Thy matchless grace to tell. 


Calmly I bowed my fainting head 
On Thy dear, faithful breast, 
Pleased to obey my Father’s call 

To His eternal rest. 


Into Thy hands, my Saviour God, 
I did my soul resign ; 

In firm dependence on that truth 
Which made salvation mine. 


Back from the borders of the grav 
At Thy command I come ; 

Nor would I urge a speedier flight 
To my celestial home. 


Where Thou determin’st mine abode, 
There would I choose to be ; 

l‘or in Thy presence death is life, 
And earth is heaven with Thee.” 


‘The only defect of this most delicious hymn, as of the first quoted 


1e, consists in the failure to find rhymes for the first and third lines. 


hat closeness and fulness of communion with God inspire the follow 


x strain !— 


**'To Thee, my God, my days are known, 
My soul enjoys the thought ; 
My actions all before Thy face, 
Nor are my faults forgot. 
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Each secret breath devotion vents 
Is vocal to Thine ear ; 

And all my walks of daily life 
Before Thine eye appear. 


The vacant hour, the active scene, 
Thy mercy shall approve ; 

And every pang of sympathy, 
And every care of love. 


Each golden hour of beaming light 
Is gilded by Thy rays ; 

And dark affliction’s midnight gloom 
A present God surveys. 


Full in Thy view through life I pass, 
And in Thy view I die; 

And when each mortal bond is broke. 
Shall find my God is nigh.” 


The last couplet is a somewhat clumsy one, and the first and third 
lines do not rhyme; but I know of no sweeter, simpler, deeper, and 
fuller utterance of daily communion with God. 

As in the life, so in the hymns, of Doddridge, the ardour of personal 
affection was combined with an intense ardour of spiritual aspiration. 
His delight in the Heavenly Lover was accompanied by an earnest 


desire to draw near to “the First Good, First Perfect, and First Fair.” 


How fragrantly do these blended flames burn on in the following 
hymn :— 


** Father Divine! Thy piercing eye 
Shoots through the darkest night ; 
In deep retirement Thou art nigh 
With heart-discerning sight. 


‘There shall that piercing eye survey 
My duteous homage paid, 

With every morning’s dawning ray, 
And every evening’s shade. 


Oh may Thy own celestial fire 
The incense still inflame ! 
While my warm vows to Thee aspi: 
Through my Redeemer’s name. 
So shall the visits of Thy love 
My soul in secret bless ; 
So wilt Thou deign in worlds above 
Thy suppliant to confess.” 


Not often has the aspiring soul more sublimely soared than in this 
noble strain, perhaps the loftiest and most intense to which Doddridge 
ever attained, an expansion of the words, “ As seeing Him who 
invisible ” :— 
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‘* Eternal and immortal King ! 
Thy peerless splendours none can bear ; 
But darkness veils seraphic eyes 
When God with all His lustre’s there. 


Yet Faith can pierce the awful gloom, 
The Great Invisible can see ; 

And with its tremblings mingle joy 
In fixed regards, great God, to Thee. 


Then every tempting form of sin, 
Shamed in Thy presence, disappears ; 
And all the glowing, raptured soul 
The likeness it contemplates, wears. 


Oh, ever conscious of my heart, 
Witness to its supreme desire ! 
Behold ! it presseth on to Thee, 
For it hath caught the heavenly fire. 





This one petition would it urge 
To bear Thee ever in its sight ; 

In life, in death, in worlds unknown, 
Its only portion and delight.” 


An almost equal ardour of aspiration glows in another noble hymn, 
which I have not space to quote :— 


** Return, my roving heart, return !” 


Few strains have more commended themselves to souls longing for 
the heavenly rest, and looking for the heavenly glory, than the following 
hymn, so fraught with tender aspiration, so sublime, and yet so sweet in 
its yearnings :— 


** Ye golden lamps of heaven, farewell, 
With all your feeble light ; 
Farewell, thou ever-changing moon, 


Pale empress of the night ! 


And thou, refulgent orb of day, 
In brighter flames arrayed ! 

My soul, that springs beyond thy sphere, 
No more demands thine aid. 


Ye stars are but the shining dust 
Of my divine abode ; 

The pavement of those heavenly courts 
Where I shall reign with God. 


The Father of eternal light 
Shall there His beams display, 
Nor shall one moment’s darkness mix 
With that unvaried day. 


No more the drops of piercing grief 
Shall swell into mine eyes ; 

Nor the meridian sun decline 
Amidst those brighter skies. 
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There all the millions of His saints 
Shall in one song unite ; 

And each the bliss of all shall view 
With infinite delight.” 


It might seem that so much ardour and tenderness must now and 
then run into extravagance and familiarity. Doddridge admirably 
avoids this common peril of the sacred singers. There is no wildness 
in his fervour, no forwardness and presumption in his love. His 
delight in God, lively and intense as it is, hardly ever borrows the 
language of earthly passion, and he is at once the most fervent and 
tender and the least amorous and extravagant of hymn-writers. 

Another peculiarity of the divine songs of Doddridge seems some- 
what remarkable in so ardent and aspiring a soul. No hymn-writer 
devotes so many hymns to what are deemed gloomy and melancholy 
themes ; dwells so much on the shortness and uncertainty of life, is so 
conversant with decay, mortality, death, and the grave. Charles 
Wesley scarcely ever handles these matters, forgets death and the grave 
in his vivid sense of life everlasting and glory eternal. Watts does not 
so much shun these themes, but he does not much seek them. If he 
concerns himself with them, it is to mingle life and gladness therewith. 
If he draws near, if he stands by the sepulchre, it is to sweeten and 
glorify it. 

‘¢ The graves of all His saints He blessed, 
And softened every bed ; 
Where should the dying members rest, 
But with their dying Head?” 
** So Jesus slept, God’s dying Son 
Passed through the grave and blessed the bed ; 
Rest here, fair saint, till from His throne, 
The morning break and pierce the shade, 


Break from His throne, illustrious morn ! 
Attend, O earth, His sovereign word, 
Restore thy trust : a glorious form 
She shall ascend, and meet her Lord.” 


That grand hymn, ‘‘ The Pilgrimage of the Saints,” notwithstanding 
its sad beginning— 

** Lord ! what a wretched land is this,” 
rises into a cheerful and triumphant strain. 

Doddridge deals differently with these themes. He dwells upon 
decay, he magnifies mortality, he dilates on the approach, he spreads 
out the circumstances of death, he seeks the sepulchre, he lingers by 
the grave, he explores and expands its darkness. Of course he annexes 
a moral lesson or a spiritual aspiration ; but still gloom is the pervading 
characteristic of such hymns as these :— 
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** Behold the gloomy vale,” 

‘* Behold the path that mortals tread,” 

** Heaven has confirmed the great decree,” 
‘* How swift the torrent rolls,” 

‘* God of eternity ! from Thee,” 

‘* My soul! the awful hour will come :” 

‘* The swift declining day,” 

‘* The sepulchres, how thick they stand.” 


Some of these strains are striking and touching. The one that I am 
about to quote has a strength and a simplicity of diction, very impressive 
and not very frequent with Doddridge :— 

‘** Behold the path that mortals tread 
Down to the regions of the dead ; 


Nor will the fleeting moments stay, 
Nor can we measure back our way. 


Our kindred and our friends are gone ; 
Know, O my soul, this doom thy own! 
Feeble as theirs my mortal frame, 
The same my way, my house the same. 
From vital air, from cheerful light, 
‘To the cold grave’s perpetual night ; 
From scenes of duty, means of grace, 
Must I to God’s tribunal pass ? 
Awake my soul, thy way prepare, 
And lose in this each mortal care ! 
With steady feet that path be trod, 
Which through the grave conducts to God.”’ 

The ardent and aspiring soul of Doddridge dwelt in a very feeble 
frame—a frame often prostrated by sickness. Infirmity of body may have 
helped to make decay and death familiar to his thoughts and con- 
spicuous in his hymns. 

The more personal hymns of Doddridge, the utterances of his own 
love, wonder, gratitude, and aspiration, surpass in beauty and power 
his more general strains, those meant for a multitude or devoted to a 
theme. ‘To the former class belong most of those already quoted here ; 
there are not wanting, however, excellent representatives of the latter. 
The following hymn furnishes a noble introduction to social worship, a 
strain most likely to uplift an assembly into the lowly, lofty frame, which 
best becomes it, “to bring all heaven before our eyes :”— 

{ ‘* Eternal source of life and thought, 

Be all beneath Thyself forgot ; 

Whilst Thee, great Parent Mind, we own 
In prostrate homage round Thy throne. 


Whilst in themselves our souls survey 

Of Thee some faint, reflected ray, 

They, wondering, to their Father rise ; 

His power how vast ! His thoughts how wise ! 
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O may we live before Thy face, 

The willing objects of Thy grace, 
And through each path of duty move 
With filial awe and filial love.” 

Happy and compact expressions of spiritual truth and spiritual ex- 
perience, though not nearly so abundant with Doddridge as with 
Watts, now and then occur. A hymn of praise to the Giver of sun- 
shine and rain, and of exhortation to the thankful acknowledgment of 
His bounty, beginning— 

‘* Father of lights, we sing Thy name,” 
but hardly worth giving at length, rises into this pregnant and profound 
verse :— 
‘* So shall our suns more grateful shine, 
And showers in sweeter drops shall fall, 
When all our hearts and lives are Thine, 
And Thou, our God, enjoyed in all.” 

Seldom has a higher truth been more simply, sweetly, and nobly 
expressed—the truth that inward spiritual joy heightens all outward 
and natural enjoyments, that communion with God lends a twofold 
sweetness to all His gifts. The more general strains include, as might 
be expected, his four most popular hymns—his lively Advent hymn : 
“Hark! the glad sound, the Saviour comes ;” his tender Communion 
hymn, ‘‘ My God, and is Thy table spread,” his joyful Covenant hymn : 
““Q happy day that fixed my choice,” and his ardent Sabbath hymn 
** Lord of the Sabbath, hear our vows.” None of these four well-known 
strains, I think, reaches the excellence of some of the hymns given 
above ; but all have worth and power, all deserve their popularity. 
The Communion hymn is singularly affectionate and pathetic :— 

** My God ! and is Thy table spread ? 

And doth Thy cup with love o’erflow ? 
Thither be all Thy children led, 

And let them all its sweetness know. 
Hail, sacred feast, which Jesus makes, 

Rich banquet of His flesh and blood ; 
Thrice happy he who here partakes 

That sacred stream, that heavenly food, 
Why are its dainties all in vain 

Before unwilling hearts displayed ? 
Was not for you the Victim slain ? 

Are you forbid the children’s bread ? 
O let Thy table honoured he, 

And furnished well with joyful guests : 
And may each soul salvation see, 

That here its sacred pledges taste.” 

Many a regenerate and rejoicing soul has thanked Doddridge for this 
gladsome commemoration of its birthday, of the beginning of its divine 
life :— 
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**O happy day that fixed my choice 
On Thee, my Saviour and my God : 
Well may my glowing heart rejoice, 
And tell its raptures all abroad. 
O happy bond that seals my vows 
To Him who merits all my love! 
Let cheerful anthems fill His house, 
While to that sacred shrine I move. 
’Tis done, the great transaction’s done ! 
I am my Lord’s and He is mine : 
He drew me and I followed on, 
Charmed to confess the voice divine. 
High heaven that heard the solemn vow, 
That vow renewed shall daily hear : 
Till in life’s latest hour I bow, 
And bless in death a bond so dear.” 
How many stricken and mourning aspirants to the eternal Sabbath 
have taken on their lips the somewhat rugged but lofty strain :— 
** No more fatigue, no more distress, 

Nor death, nor hell shall reach the place : 

No groans to mingle with the songs, 
Which warble from immortal tongues. 

No rude alarms of raging foes, 
No cares to break the long repose : 

No midnight shade, no clouded sun, 
But sacred, high, eternal noon.” 

These four are the most widely known of all Doddridge’s divine 
songs. Almost all his best hymns, however, are more or less well 
known. ‘The currency of a few of his hymns, such as “ Remark, my 
soul, the narrow bounds,” ‘‘ Inquire, ye pilgrims, for the way,” and 
“‘ Father of mercies, send Thy grace,” may have exceeded their poetical 
merit ; but on the whole it is true of him as of most writers, that what 
is worthy to live has lived, while what may well be forgotten has been 
forgotten. Doddridge left not a few harsh and feeble hymns ; but it is 
well to remember that they were published after his death. There is 
no occasion to draw them out of their obscurity ; but as one or two of 
his inferior productions have won undue currency, so one or two of his 
superior strains have scarcely emerged into light. One of those little 
known hymns, inspired by the faithfulness of God, he has never 


surpassed :— 
**The promises I sing 


Which sovereign love hath spoke, 
Nor will the Eternal King 
His words of grace revoke. 
They stand secure 
And steadfast still ; 
Not Zion’s hill 


Abides so sure. 
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The mountains melt away 
When once the Judge appears, 
And sun and moon decay 
That measure mortal years ; 
But still the same 
In radiant lines 
The promise shines 
Through all the flame. 


Their harmony shall sound 
Through mine attentive ears, 
When thunders cleave the ground 

And dissipate the spheres. 
Through all the shock 
Of that dread scene 
I stand serene, 
‘Thy Word my rock.” 


This strikes me as his grandest hymn, his truest song. It has a 
compressed strength of thought and diction, a fulness and felicity of 
flow, to which Doddridge seldom attains. In its own peculiar measure 
I know of hardly any hymn that comes up to it, and not of one that 
transcends it, except that glorious song of Watts, “ Join all the glorious 
names.” 

Hymns devoted to particular occasions do not rank high among the 
productions even of true sacred singers. They do not come from the 
depths ; purpose is more present in them than inspiration ; they smack 
of verses made to order. Watts almost wholly abstained from these 
occasional hymns ; Doddridge dealt somewhat largely in them, with no 
special success. When Parliament appointed a fast-day Doddridge 
prepared a moderately good hymn. The cattle-plague prompted him 
to a lament historically interesting rather than poetically valuable (hymn 
5). The peace of Aix la Chapelle in 1748, which concluded the war 
of the Austrian succession—a conflict aggravated by the last outbreak of 
civil war here, by the disastrous attempt of Charles Edward upon the 
crown of Great Britain—won from him an ambitious and elaborate, but 
a not very happy, celebration (hymn 367). The closing and the 
opening year had a special attraction for Doddridge, and fared better at 
his hands. His expansion of ‘‘ Ebenezer,” beginning 


** My helper God! I bless His name,” 
happy and impressive throughout, culminates into a last verse of 
singular felicity and impressiveness— 


‘* My grateful soul on Jordan’s shore 
Shall_raise one sacred pillar more, 
Then bear in the bright courts above 
Inscriptions of immortal love.” 
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He bestowed upon the New Year a very lively and noble greeting in the 
strain, commencing— 





** House of our God with cheerful anthems ring.” 





His evening meditation, “Interval of grateful shade,” combines intense 
fervour and tenderness of feeling with much poetic grace, both of diction 


and numbers. How strong is the charm, how musical the flow of 
these lovely lines !— 







** What though downy slumbers flee, 
Strangers to my couch and me ; 
Sleepless, well ‘I know to rest, 
Lodged within my Father’s breast. 
While the empress of the night 
Scatters mild her silver light, 


While the vivid planets stray 








Various through their mystic way, 
While the stars unnumbered roll 


Round the ever constant pole. 
Far above these spangled skies 






All my soul,to God shall rise ; 


"Midst the silence of the night, 
Mingling with those angels bright, 
Whose harmonious voices raise 







Ceaseless love and ceaseless praise. 
% a * * *# 
















He in these serenest hours 
Guides my intellectual powers ; 
And His Spirit doth diffuse 
Sweeter far than midnight dews, 
Lifting all my thoughts above 

On the wings of faith and love ; 
Blest alternative to me! 

Thus to sleep or wake with Thee.” 








The run of these lines carries us out of the eighteenth century and 
reminds us of our elder poets. I feel inclined to ascribe to Doddridge 
considerable poetic power—a power hardly to be measured by its 
scanty manifestations. Had his life been less busy and less noble, had 
he been a less earnest preacher, a less devoted pastor, a less laborious 
teacher, and a less copious religious writer, he might have more largely 
unfolded his poetic gift. But we cannot wish him other than he was; 
we cannot regret the manifold fulness and beneficence of his life. 
Among English hymn-writers Doddridge holds a high, if not the 
highest, rank. He cannot be called the fellow of Watts or of Charles 
Wesley. He does not combine the various excellences of the former ; 
he lacks the sustained glow and vigour of the latter. The number of his 
admirable hymns is small beside the multitude of theirs. I do not say 
that Doddridge comes next ; yet it is difficult to name any succeeding 
hymn-writer who has left so many sweet and powerful strains. Newton 
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is a mere theological and religious rhymer, who has achieved, almost by 


accident, two or three tolerable hymns, Heber is more correct and 
polished, has fewer faults than Doddridge ; but his polish is not accom- 
panied by strength. There is too much prettiness about all his hymns ; 
they lack power and depth. I cannot place the best of them on a 


level with any of those quoted in this paper. Montgomery has power 


as well as polish ; he far transcends Doddridge in the mechanism of the 
verse, in correctness, as well as in richness of diction. But in most of 


his hymns there is an excessive elaboration, a visible effort, which some- 


what impairs their power. The perfection of a hymn lies in the union 
of ease and force, in the presence of spontaneous power, that indicates 
inspiration rather than purpose—a perfection attained by Watts in such 


hymns as— 
* Begin, my tongue, some heavenly theme,” 
‘*Give me the wings of faith to rise,” 
** Great God, how infinite art Thou,” 
*¢ Join all the glorious names,” 
*¢ Why should the children of a king,” 


‘* When I can read my title clear,” 


and in very many others. This perfection is seldom attained by Mont- 
gomery. I know hardly one of his strains, except that peerless 
Communion hymn 

* According to Thy gracious word,” 


which speaks so powerfully to the soul as one or two of the divine 
songs which adorn this article. 
Cowper combines tenderness and force, yet I doubt ifthe best of his 
hymns, such as— 
“€O Lord, my best desires fulfil,” 
** Far from the world, O Lord, I flee,” 
*¢ Sometimes a light surprises,” 


are better than the best of Doddridge’s, such as— 

**Do not I love Thee, O my Lord,” 

** Ye golden lamps of heaven, farewell,” 

** God of my life, through all its days,” 

** Eternal source of life and thought.” 
Certainly he has not left so many strains that abide in Christian souls. 
The same may be said of Mrs. Barbauld. Some later and some living 
hymn-writers may have achieved more finished and faultless strains, but 
Doddridge must ever retain a high place among English sacred singers. 
Mai-y of his hymns keepa true and noble life. Ardent and loving hearts 
recur with delight to their fervour and tenderness. In their deepest 
needs, in their most solemn and aspiring hours, Christian souls find 
themselves uttered and uplifted by the divine songs of Philip 
Doddridge. Tuomas H. GILL. 
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THE EpIToR ON HIS TRAVELS. 


XXXIV.——-BAALBEC, BEYROUT, SMYRNA, HOME. 


UR encampment on Tuesday, May 13, was at the distance of 
twelve or fifteen miles from Baalbec. On Wednesday morning 
we were on horseback at a quarter past five. Soon after we started, 
the road went up a steep ascent; then for an hour or more we 
were high among the hills, with magnificent views of Lebanon on 
our left. As we were descending towards the plain of Bukd’a we 
caught sight, for the first time, of the six stately columns which 
photographs and engravings of the ruins of Baalbec have made 
familiar to all my readers. At the distance of a mile or two from 
the ruins the view was very striking. Lebanon, as I have said, 
rises on the left, and under the morning sun the sides of the moun- 
tains were covered with a most wonderful robe of colours. Below 
there were deep crimsons and rich browns and greens: then came bare 
rock, and then snow. Around us stretched a green plain, fenced in on 
the right with other hills. Before us, rising above a mass of foliage, 
was the great Temple. We reached it at about a quarter to nine, and 
our tents were pitched on the massive platform upon which the Temple 
stands. 

I have spoken of “the great Temple ;” there are, in fact, three 
temples at Baalbec ; but they lie close together, and form part of one 
group of majestic ruins. It is not easy without the aid of plans and 
drawings to give any coherent account of these vast and beautiful 
remains ; if I can assist those who have not seen them to form a vague 
impression of their extent and grandeur, I shall be more than satisfied. 

The site is impressive—a green plain, with mountains guarding it. 
The enormous magnitude of the works is in harmony with the majesty of 
the situation. The largest of the three temples—the Temple of Baal— 
to which the six lofty columns belong, stands on a platform of masonry 
rising to the height of about forty or fifty feet from the ground. In this 
platform, on its western side, just below the columns, are three huge 
stones—cliffs they might almost be called, torn from their roots and laid 
on end to lift the proud temple of Baal a little nearer the sky. One of 
them is 64 feet in length; and I remembered that this single stone would 
almost stretch across Carr’s Lane Chapel from the eastern to the western 
wall. Another is 63 feet 8 inches ; another 63 feet. They lie in one 
course of the masonry, at the height of about 20 feet from the base, and 
the three, therefore, extend to a length of more than 190 feet. I have 
given the exact lengths on the authority of Mr. Porter, but we were 
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curious enough to verify his figures roughly for our own satisfaction. 
The height of these enormous masses of rock is about 13 feet, and the 
breadth the same. The whole platform looks like the memorial of a 
race of men of larger mould than ourselves. Part of the work is very 
ancient—old Pheenician work, in all probability. 

The temple which stood on this platform was composed of three 
parts: the temple proper; the great court ; and an outer, lesser court, 
which had an hexagonal form. The temple proper, six of whose 
columns still rise above the huge stones I have described, was 290 feet 
in length and 160 feet in breadth; there were nineteen columns on 
each side and ten at each end. The height of the columns, including 
base, shaft, and capital, is given as 75 feet; the height of the entabla- 
tureas14. “The diameter of the columns at the base is 7 feet 3 inches, 
and at the top 6 feet 6inches. . . . The shafts are composed of three 
pieces ; the base of one; the capital of one ; and the huge entablature, 
reaching from column to column, of one single block.” ‘The ornamenta- 
tion is exceedingly rich—almost luscious in its profusion. East of the 
temple proper is the great court, 440 feet in length, and 370 feet in width. 
This is surrounded by walls, which are covered with sculpture, and 
broken by recesses and columns. ‘The recesses reminded one of the 
chapels which break the line of the walls in some Gothic cathedrals. 
East of the great court is the hexagonal court, which, including its 
portico, is about 240 feet in depth; the width of the portico is 180 
feet, and of the court 200 feet. From east to west, therefore, the 
temple was nearly 1,000 feet, or nearly twice the length of St. Paul's 
Cathedral. In the great court we noticed the remains of a basilica. 

At the side of the Temple of the Sun, but on a lower platform, 
stands the Temple of Jupiter, measuring 227 feet by 117 feet. The style 
of this temple is very rich, and so much of it is standing, that the 
traveller can, without much difficulty, reproduce in his imagination its 
original splendour and stateliness. Both in the Temple of the Sun 
and in the Temple of Jupiter there is a considerable amount of 
Saracenic work, some of it rough and coarse compared with the original 
architecture, but some of it very graceful and beautiful. 

At a little distance from the great ruins there is a charming circular 
temple—small, but very lovely. 

We sat up late to see the great temple under the moonlight ; and 
surrounded by the magnificent monuments of ancient Paganism, among 
which, in ominous fellowship, were the ruins of a Christian church, 
built on the old foundations and out of the old materials, and differing 
only in its form and in the style of its architecture, I thought much 
about the history and prospects of the Christian faith, and did not for- 
get that about the time when the soft light of the moon began to fall 
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on the six great columns of Baalbec, the great congregation which had 
probably listened to the annual missionary sermon in Westminster 
Chapel was breaking up. 

The next morning, as we rode away from the ruins, we passed the 
quarry from which a great deal of the stone was procured for the build- 
ings which we had been visiting. One huge mass remains partly ex- 
cavated. It is about the size of the three great stones in the platform 
—6o feet in length by 12 in breadth and 12 in height. If, as De Saulcy 
estimated, the stone, which is very hard and close, weighs 6,000 
pounds the cubic yard, the weight of the mass is nearly 2,000,000 
pounds, or about 8,500 tons. 

Baalbec was practically the end of our journey. When we mounted 
our horses next morning we were moving homewards ; and as these 
papers have already run out far beyond the original limits which I 
supposed they would reach, I must tell the story of our return as rapidly 
as possible. 

The snowy heights of Lebanon were of a beautiful rose colour under 
the rising sun when we started, and the valley down which we rode— 
the Buka’a—is fairly fertile, and at point after point the scenery is noble. 
We struck the Damascus road to Beyrout a little before two o’clock, 
and encamped very near the point where we struck it. The next 
morning at six o’clock we were on horseback again. The road to Bey- 
rout crosses the Lebanon at an elevation, I believe, of about 6,000 feet 
above the sea. My “note” in reference to the scenery describes it as 
“fine, but not miraculous ;’ but the views of the Mediterranean as we 
descended the western slopes, and of the broken sides of the mountain 
itself, were charming. 

We were delayed in Beyrout two or three days. The American 
missionaries, a vigorous, highly cultivated, and noble band of men, 
showed us great kindness. Their Church work and their hospital work are 
alike beautiful. In connection with the hospital they are training a con- 
siderable number of medical students, who receive the ordinary training 
of medical students in Europe. ‘They have also students in training 
for work as preachers and teachers. ‘Their college occupies a noble 
site on the hill-side, looking down on the blue waters of the Mediter- 
ranean. Mr. Lee, of course, was greatly interested in the work, and, 
for substantial reasons, part of the building is now called the Lee 
Observatory. On Sunday we were present at an English service, and 
we also heard a native minister preach to a congregation of about 400 
Arabs: two-thirds of them were men, and mostly young men. 

On Tuesday evening we sailed in the Ywfiter, meaning to come 
home by Constantinople andthe Danube. At four o’clock on Wednes- 
day morning we were lying off the island of Cyprus ; we were at anchor 
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for six or seven hours,and then were running under the island nearly 
all the rest of the day. A high mountain range seemed to extend the 
whole length of the island. On Thursday, Asia Minor was visible for 
many hours ; the coast was fine, and not far inland rose} mountains 
covered with snow. In the evening we were at] Rhodes: the town is 
very picturesque; the square harbour, with fortifications round three 
sides of it, is defended by a castle belonging to Crusading times. Iwas 
on deck at six o’clock on Friday morning, May 23, and found that we 
were just passing, within the distance of three or four miles, a long 
rocky island; it looked as if it was nothing else than a great pile of 
rock rising out of the sea, unrelieved by any verdure or foliage; the 
sky line was very rugged, and the whole impression it produced singu- 
larly stern. Instinctively I turned to the man at the helm and asked 
whether it was not Patmos, and I found that it was. Had I seen it an 
hour or two later, when the morning mist had disappeared, and sky and 
sea were filled with light and colour, I should have had a very different 
remembrance of it, but I am not sorry that Patmos always recalls to my 
imagination that bare, desolate rock. 

We were at Scios about one o’clock—a beautiful town, lying on the 
hill side: the people show you a place where Homer wrote the “ Iliad.” 
The rest of the afternoon we were sailing over a fairy sea. ‘The water 
was a beautiful blue, and as unruffled as a lake. Islands were lying 
about us in every direction, and at times it was hard to guess where the 
ship’s course could be. The islands were rocky, but not quite bare, and 
under the glowing light they were transfigured. As evening came on, 
we were sailing up the Bay of Smyrna; for several miles soft hills 
rose on each side of us, wooded to their very summits. 

The next morning we should have ridden over to Ephesus, but this 
expedition involved being on horseback in the heat of the day for seven 
or eight hours, and although I believe that there were eighteen or 
twenty of the passengers on board the ¥witer who had intended to 
ride over the site of the ancient city, not one had the courage to go. 
We contented ourselves with wandering about Smyrna and examining 
the monuments brought from Ephesus, which were lying along the 
streets, ready to be shipped to Europe. Above the city rises a hill, on 
which, according to tradition, two cypresses mark the grave of Polycarp. 

We had heard rumours at Beyrout that the cholera was on the 
Danube, and that if we attempted to return by the route which we 
ad arranged we might be detained in quarantine for nine or ten 


1 
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days on the Turkish frontier. After trying in vain to make out 
another route home from Constantinople which would be sufficiently 
rapid to enable us to be in England within a day or two after 
the rst of June, we resolved to go straight home. The Aguila 
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Imperiale was lying in the harbour and about to sail for Syra; to 
her we hastily transferred ourselves and our luggage, and at four 
o'clock in the afternoon on Saturday, May 24, we sailed. Sunday 
was cool and cloudy. For several hours we were at Syra—a kind 
of “‘trysting-place ” for steamers, just as Crewe is for railway trains ; 
and after seeing the picturesque town, we went on board the Urania, 
for Trieste. ‘The rest of the journey may be compressed into a few 
lines. On Monday we were in sight of the eastern coast of Greece 
nearly all day ; on Tuesday we were running up the western coast ; 
sailed between Cephalonia and Ithaca; in the evening were buying fruit 
out of boats that came off to us from Corfu; on Wednesday, with a 
strong breeze and cloudy skies reminding us of England, we were 
making good way up the Adriatic ; on Thursday night we anchored at 
Trieste ; on Friday morning we landed, and I felt a shock of delight at 
seeing the towers of Christian churches about me instead of the minarets 
of mosques. Then came the glorious railway journey to Vienna, with 
wonderful views of the Dolomites early in the day, and equally won- 
derful views near the Semmering Pass in the afternoon. We had a few 
hours in the Vienna Exhibition, drove about the city, and visited 
St. Stephen’s. From Vienna we came straight through to Charing Cross, 
by Cologne, Brussels, Calais and Dover, making the journey in about 


forty-four hours. Soon after midnight I found myself once more at 
home, and the joy of the long journey was crowned by finding those 
that are dearest to me in health and strength. 


The dream of years had come true. I had seen “ the land of bond- 
age,” had followed the steps of the fugitive and emancipated nation, 
had crossed the Red Sea, had encamped in “the waste, howling wilder- 
ness,” had climbed the awful heights of Sinai, had penetrated into the 
mysterious recesses of Petra, and had entered the Land of Promise. 
My feet had stood within the gates of Jerusalem ; I had looked upon the 
city from the Mount of Olives ; had crossed the brook Kedron; had 
seen the olive-trees which are, perhaps, the descendants of those under 
whose shadow our Lord endured His agony. I had seen Bethlehem, 
Nazareth, and the Sea of Galilee; Jordan, Hermon, Carmel, and 
Lebanon. The hope long cherished had been fulfilled, and had become 
an eternal remembrance. Yes, an ‘‘e¢erna/ remembrance,” for I cannot 
doubt that even on the other side of death, and when the elements 
shall have melted with fervent heat, I shall sometimes look back to the 
hours spent in the places which were made awful by Divine wonders, 
and which were consecrated by the earthly presence of Christ. Even 
in the heavenly Jerusalem I think I shall, hardly forget the moment 
when, from the ridge above Bethlehem, I saw, for the first time, the 
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walls of the Holy City standing out against the northern sky. However 
this may be, the journey has left remembrances behind it which give a 
new colour and brightness to nearly every page, both of the Old Testa- 
ment and the New, and which sometimes enable me to detect in words 
which had been long familiar to me a new meaning. Perhaps the 
story of my journey may suggest to other congregations than mine the 
gracious proposal to give their pastors a four or five months’ holiday, and 
to other wealthy men than Mr. Lee the generous idea of inviting a 
minister to go with them to see the rivers and mountains, and cities and 
villages, which are famous in sacred story. 

There is one evil result, and only one, so far as I see, which has to be 
feared from a journey to the East: it is difficult for a man who has made 
it not to become a bore to all his friends. The camels, the tents, the 
Bedouin, the morning light on the Lake of Galilee, the snow of Her- 
mon, the forests of Carmel, the majestic form of Mount Hor, the stern- 
ness of Sinai, the peacefulness of the village of Mary and Martha, the 
streets and walls of Jerusalem, cannot be forgotten. In season and out 
of season, in sermons and at dinner-tables, a man who has seen them 
is likely to talk of them until his friends are utterly wearied; and if 
he attempts to write the story of his travels, he lingers so long over 
one pleasant and sacred memory after another, that it seems as though 
he would never come to an end. But my story is at last finished. 
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OuTLINES oF THE Lire or Curisrt. 
IIl.—FIRST YEAR OF MINISTRY. 


HE sublime patience of those wonderful thirty years, whose most im- 
- pressive comment is the silence of the inspired writers, had ‘its 
perfect work.” From the obscurity of the home and workshop of Nazareth 
Jesus emerged into the publicity of that life of toil and conflict which 
was to know neither rest nor privacy short of the grave. Not with some 
sudden burst of miraculous glory, seizing men’s minds with awe and 
wonder, but gently as the dawn, the ‘Sun of Righteousness’ arose with 
healing in His beams. The beloved disciple pictures for us the open- 
ing scenes of our Saviour’s ministry as they lived, in unfading colours, 
in his own memory. Jesus, fresh from six weeks of solitude and spiritual 
conflict, is walking alone by the bank of the Jordan, possibly at the very 
spot where of yore God's chosen people crossed into the Promised Land. 
Barley harvest is again at hand, and the river is already swollen with the 
melting snows of Hermon. The thickets which border its banks are 
dressed in their spring robes and filled with the song of birds; as though 
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all nature, according to ancient prophecy, rejoiced before the Lord as 
He comes to judge the world with righteousness and the people with 
His truth. John, the herald-preacher of righteousness, points out to his 
disciples, in that quiet lonely figure, the promised Messiah. With a few 
friendly, yet heart-searching, words Jesus attracts to Himself first two, 
then three more of the Galilzean hearers of John, with sufficient force to 
induce them to accompany Him back to Galilee ; yet with how little 
idea on their part that the tie almost imperceptibly formed was to bind 
them for life, for eternity, and was the obscure germ of a movement 
destined to subdue and regenerate the world ! 

In perfect harmony with this quiet, informal commencement of His 
ministry, was our Lord’s beginning of miracles. Knowing the Nazarenes 
as He did, He saw reason not to work His first miracle in the actual 
home of His childhood. But Cana was only a few miles distant. The 
wedding party were probably all kinsfolk, neighbours, or friends of the 
family of Nazareth. The miracle itself was of the most unostentatious 
and genial sort, yet marvellous in the highest degree. Wrought at His 
mother’s request, it was yet accompanied by an intimation that her 
authority over her Son was now atanend. It is a parting gleam of light 
shed on the home life. 

Adding to the forty days of temptation at least a fortnight (we cannot 
allow less, for the events narrated in John i. 29—ii. 13, we find that 
the baptism of Jesus took place not less than two months before the 
Passover. In A.D. 27 (A.U.c. 780) the Passover fell on April oth. 
If, therefore, this was the year in question, the baptism cannot have 
been later, but may have been some weeks earlier, than February 9th. 
The proofs that this was the year have now to be considered. 

(1) At His baptism St. Luke tells us (iii. 23), ‘‘ Jesus Himself began 
to be about thirty years ofage.” Both the exact order of these words in 
the Greek and the exact translation are disputed, with little prospect of 
certain settlement ; but the general sense remains the same, that Our Lord, 
when baptized and entering or preparing to enter on His ministry, was 
about thirty years of age. This He would be according to the date 
already established for His birth, at the beginning of A.v.c. 780 (A.D. 27). 

(2) At the ensuing Passover the Jews reckoned forty-six years since 
the rebuilding of the Temple was begun by Herod the Great ; é.e. forty- 
five complete years had elapsed, and the forty-sixth year was current. 
The eighteenth year of Herod, in which the rebuilding commenced (Jos. 
Ant. xv. 11) was from the Spring (1 Nisan) of a.u.c. 734 to the Spring 
of 735-* The time of year at which the re-building commenced is not 
certain ; but from Jos. Ant. xv. 11, 6, it may probably be inferred to 


* See the date of his accession in first paper. 
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be mid-winter. Adding forty-five whole years, the forty-sixth year 
would begin between the Spring of 779 and the Spring of 780, and 
would therefore be current at the Passover of A.u.c. 780.* 

(3) This date corresponds with the view that our Lord’s ministry 
lasted three years, terminating at the Passover of a.p. 30. The proofs 
of this date for the crucifixion and of this duration of ministry will have 
to be stated hereafter. If they are conclusive (as to me they seem to 
be) the public commencement of our Lord’s ministry is definitely fixed 
at the passover of A. D. 27, and His baptism to the early weeks of that 
year. And let it be noted that the mutual dependance of these 
different dates is no detraction from their proper evidence, but a 
collective presumption in their favour. 

In the gospel of St. Luke, which lays express claim at the outset 
to historical accuracy, two dates are noted, which seem as if they 
ought to be of great value in fixing the outlines of the chronology 
of the gospel history. The one is the “taxing” or census* under 
Cyrenius, at the time of our Saviour’s birth ; the other, the mention 


of the fifteenth year of Tiberius in connection with the ministry of 


John the Baptist. (Luke ii. 1, 2; ii. 1.) Unfortunately for our 
purpose, both these passages rather furnish difficulties to be solved 
than plain pivots on which a chronological scheme can be hung. 
For as to the first, the taxing under Cyrenius (or Quirinus) mentioned 
by Josephus (Ant. xvii. 13; xviiii 1) was made on the deposition 
of Archelaus, nine years after the death of Herod the Great. As 
to the second, the fifteenth year of Tiberius, dating from the death 
of Augustus (in August, A. D. 14) was from August 781 to August 782 
(A. D. 28—29), two years later than the date which the foregoing consi- 
derations lead us to fix for the commencement of John’s ministry. For 
not only because John was half a year older than Our Lord it is reasonable 
to suppose his ministry began at least half a year earlier, but the narrative 
makes it evident that John had been preaching and baptizing for some 
months previous to the baptism of Jesus. John, therefore, must have 
entered on his ministry not later than the autumn of 779 (A.D. 26). 

On these two difficulties vast learning has been expended. Our pre- 
sent scope forbids our examining them at length. As to the first, the 
diligent researches of a German scholar (A. W. Zumpt) have rendered it 
probable, if not certain, that Cyrenius (or Quirinus) was ¢zwzce Governor 
of Syria, the first term of office beginning some months after the death 


* Wieseler is therefore clearly in error in making the year 781, as ifthe Jews meant to 
say, ‘‘ Forty-six complete years and great part of the forty-seventh,” which is certainly 
not the force of their words. Wieseler is compelled to this by his idea that the return 
into Galilee recorded in Matt. iv. 12, Mark i. 14, and Luke iv. 14 corresponds, not 
with John iv, 1—3, but with John vi. 1. 
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of Herod. This, however, does not quite remove the difficulty, unless 
we suppose that the “taxing” or census begun by his predecessor in 
Herod’s lifetime, was completed by Cyrenius. But the difficulty is met 
by the explanation of St. Luke’s words, adopted by Greswell, Wieseler, 
and other accomplished scholars, “ This taxing took place first, before 
Cyrenius was Governor.” The object, then, is to distinguish this census 
from the famous one under the same Governor, referred to in Acts v. 37. 

With regard to the second date, the explanation, sustained with 
elaborate learning by Mr. Greswell, appears to me honest, natural, and 
sufficient, namely that St. Luke is speaking not of the so/e sovereignty of 
Tiberius, but of his actual government and authority, he having been 
associated with Augustus in Imperial authority about two years before 
the death of Augustus. His fifteenth year of government, therefore (all 
that the Greek word used by St. Luke implies) coincided with the 
thirteenth year of his reign as sole emperor, or A.D. 26—27. Quite 
apart from any question of inspiration, this is vastly more probable than 
that St. Luke made an error of two years in his reckoning. 

It was, then, in April, A.D. 27, according to the current Christian era, 
some few months after He had completed His thirtieth year, that Jesus, 
during the Feast of the Passover, publicly assumed the character and 
authority of a prophet or ‘teacher come from God’ by denouncing, 
and for the time abolishing, the market and exchange held in the great 
outer court of the Temple, known as the Court of the Gentiles. St. 
John, as we have seen, not only places this incident here, but indicates 
the date (ii. 20). The other three gospels narrate a similar occurrence 
at the closing Passover feast of our Lord’s life. Only a desire to find 
discrepancies will lead us to see one here. The Jewish authorities 
might well be abashed at seeing themselves outdone in that reverence 
for the Temple on which they so prided themselves. But so profit- 
able an abuse was sure by degrees to re-establish itself, and the same 
reasons which made this the most fitting manifestation of Christ’s 
authority and character when He ‘suddenly came to His temple’ 
made it also most fitting that He should repeat this act at the close 
of His ministry, as a solemn protest against the disobedience of both 
rulers and people. 

It is important to note (and has not been sufficiently noticed) that 
from the very first (unlike the ancient Hebrew prophets) our Lord 
entered into no relations with the Sanhedrim, the priesthood, or the 
Jewish authorities in any form, any more than with Herod the Tetrarch 
of Galilee or with the Imperial government. He taught His disciples 
submission to existing authorities so far as they administered the law 
of Moses ; knowing, however, that the time would soon come when 
they must choose between obedience to magistrates and obedience to 
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God. (Compare Matt. xxiii. 2, 2 with Ju. xvi. 2; Acts iv. 19; v. 29.) 
But for Himself, while ‘fulfilling all righteousness’ by perfect obedience 
to God’s law and word, He took the position of an independent supreme 
authority, and addressed His teaching to the whole nation. 

After some short continuance in Jerusalem, teaching and working 
miracles (John ii. 23, iii. 2), Jesus carried on His ministry in Judzea for 
a time, attracting and baptizing, though not with His own hands, crowds 
of disciples (iii. 22, iv. 1, 2). John the Baptist was also exercising 
His ministry in Judea, being “ not yet cast into prison,’"—which expres- 
sion of St. John’s implies that his imprisonment took place shortly 
after. But if John was in Judea, how could Herod, who ruled Galilee 
and Persea, have power to add to his other crimes, ‘‘ yet this above all, 
that He shut up John in prison”? (Lukeiii. 20.) Was it through some 
malignant connivance on the part of the Jewish and Roman authorities ? 
Or was the faithful preacher, like one of the ancient prophets, sent with 
a direct Divine message to Herod, the loss of his liberty being the price 
of his fearless faithfulness? If we could answer these questions, we 
might have the key to the different explanations given by St. Matthew 
and St. John of our Lord’s departure from Judza to Galilee. The former 
says that Jesus had heard of John’s imprisonment,—the latter that He 
was aware that the Pharisees had heard He was making disciples in 
greater numbers than John. (Matt. iv. 12 ; Johniv. 1.) These explana- 
tions are not contradictory, only we have not knowledge to make them 
cohere. There is no need for the subtle refinement of Mr. Greswell’s 
hypothesis that John was cast into prison during the two days of our 
Lord’s stay at Sychar, between quitting Judza and returning to 
Galilee. We may dismiss also without scruple the notion, strangely in 
favour with some excellent writers, that Jesus was influenced, either now 
or on other occasions, by fear for His personal safety. Indeed, there 
was as yet no open breach between Him and the Jewish authorities. 
He knew that this breach must come, but would naturally, because 
wisely, wish to postpone it until after He had made his appeal to the 
hearts and consciences of the dense population of Northern Palestine. 
Galilee, too, as the scene of the past thirty years of His life, had irre- 
sistible and special claims on His early attention. The population of 
Judzea was comparatively scanty ; and Jerusalem itself was of all places 
the most unsuited to His ministry, except at the times of the great fes- 
tivals. On these grounds, as well as from the entire absence of any indica- 
tion of a long interval between the events recorded in the third and those 
in the fourth chapter of St. John’s gospel, I regard the idea of a ministry 
of many months in Judeea as in the highest degree improbable. The 
expression in John iv. 45 seems plainly to imply that no other feast 
had intervened between the Passover and the arrival of Our Lord in 
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Galilee.* Thus, too, it is easy to account for the continued presence 
of His disciples on the journey through Samaria (John iv. 8), although, 
as we see from the first three gospels, they had not yet finally forsaken 
their worldly calling to follow Him. Not later, then, than Pentecost— 
that is (in A.D. 27) the end of May—“ Jesus returned in the power of 
the Spirit into Galilee,” and at once entered with inconceivable zeal and 
energy upon His mission work. “From that time Jesus began to 
preach and to say, Repent, for the kingdom of heavenis at hand.” 
On Sabbaths and other days of meeting He taught in the synagogues, 
journeying from town to town, everywhere assuming and having con- 
ceded to Him the position of the greatest of the rabbis, and impressing 
the popular mind no less by the authority of His teaching (Matt. vii. 
28, 29) than by the inexhaustible exercise of miraculous power, which 
evidently was limited only by His own discretion, and never failed to 
respond to the appeal of need and distress. 

It seems to have been early in this summer that four of the disciples 
who were the .earliest followers of Jesus were called away from their 
boats and nets to accompany Him in one of His preaching tours. 
(Matt. iv. 18—22.) Yet the call was not so definite and final as to 


prevent their afterwards engaging in their old business; and there is 
therefore no need to suppose that the narrative in Luke v., where all 
the circumstances differ from the incident related by Matthew and Mark, 
refers to the same occasion. By degrees, not bya momentary command 
or a miraculous compulsion, but by the irresistible spell of growing 
affection and knowledge, He drew them to forsake all and follow Him. 

St. Mark gives us, in close connection with the first of these calls, a 
specimen Sabbath in Capernaum during these early months of Christ’s 
ministry, followed by solitary prayer ‘a great while before day,’—the 
preparation for a missionary tour. 

Capernaum, which had become the residence of the mother of Jesus, 
and to which Simon and Andrew appear also to have removed (comp. 
Luke iv. 31, 38 with John i. 44) was the head-quarters from which Jesus 
started on His mission tours, and to which He returned. The brief 
notice in Matt. iv. 23—25 indicates an immense amount and variety of 
labour. The endeavour made in Dr. Robinson’s admirable Harmony, 
as well as by other writers, to fix and discriminate the several circuits 
of Galilee, I believe to be wholly superfluous and useless. 

To this same period—during the summer months between harvest 





* Greswell (vol ii. Diss. 7) has argued these points forcibly; and has satisfactorily, I 
think, explained the reference in John iv. 35 to be proverbial ; as much as to say, ‘* You 
cannot reap immediately after sowing-time ; you must tarry your four months,”’ viz. 
December to March. But now the “ fields were white:” harvest-time had come, 
both literally and spiritually. 
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and vintage, or between vintage and seed-time, when congregations 
could most naturally be gathered in the open air—we may assign the 
Sermon on the Mount, with its emphatic assertion of supreme legislative 
authority, and its clear portraiture and vivid illustration of true disci- 
pleship. Sometime during this first twelvemonth of our Saviour’s 
ministry the call of Matthew took place. 

This was the most peaceful period of our Saviour’s ministry. The 
unbelief and murderous rage of the Nazarenes (Luke iv.) stands out in 
harsh, threatening contrast with its general tenor. The fame of the New 
Prophet ‘‘ went throughout all Syria,” casting the ministry of His great 
forerunner into the shade, for‘‘John did no miracle, but all things that 
John spake of this man were true.” Multitudes believed. All seemed 


bright with promise. Rabbis from Jerusalem, as well as from all other 
quarters, sat among the hearers of Jesus and were spectators of His works, 


though not without some sceptical comments on His claims. (Luke v. 
17, 21.) Perhaps to no eye but His were the gathering clouds visible 


which, in that peaceful morning of His ministry, were already preparing 
the tempest amid which it was to close. E. R. C. 
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GREAT ANTIQUITY OF THE LocAL Names MENTIONED 
IN THE BIBLE. 


E have been accustomed to regard the Pentateuch as the most 

ancient as well as the most valuable of all historic records. 
The extreme reverence with which the Jews, the national custodians of 
the Law, have long regarded its sacred language, has been reflected on 
the Christian Church. In all the controversies that have lately arisen, 
in each fresh attempt to bring down the date of any portion of the Old 
Testament to times more recent than those of which it speaks, the 
instinct of Christianity has been on the side of the defence. ‘The tone 
of thought with which the language of the Books of Moses has been 
quoted by Christian writers has approached very closely to that of the 
most learned and saintly teachers of the;Law. So much has this been 
the case, that we have perhaps too much forgotten that the earliest date 
claimed for the Pentateuch is that of the lifetime of the great legislator 
of the Jews. We may well believe that portions of more ancient learning 
were prefixed by Moses to the account of the national birth-night of 
the Jews, and of their wanderings, under his command, for the forty 
years subsequent tothe Exodus. But the attempts to discriminate these 
portions, and to trace them to different sources, have emanated for the 
most part from the assailants, rather than from the advocates, of 
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orthodox Christianity. One thing is certain, and that is, that the very 
earliest date that we can assign to the first five Books of the Bible, as 
they are now arranged and divided, is that of the lifetime of Moses. 

The question of the character of a book—speaking of the literary 
question only—is twofold: it regards the origin, and also the preserva- 
tion, of the work. Manuscripts are far from being imperishable. The 
most ancient with which we are acquainted are in a condition which 
shows that extreme care is required for their preservation, and that 
even under the utmost care the lifetime of the venerable documents 
must be limited and comparatively brief. In the British Museum may 
be seen some of the most precious documents that have as yet resisted 
the slow tooth of Time. Magna Charta itself is there, with the Great 
Seal attached, looking of almost pre-historic antiquity. Some of the 
Hours and devotional books of early and famous princes, wrought by the 
most patient care of the religious artists of their days, yet maintain much 
of their original splendour. The Alexandrine Codex of the Bible is one 
of the chief treasures of the British Museum. It was presented to King 
Charles the First of England by Cyril Lucar, Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, in 1628, having been brought by the latter from Alexandria, 
from which circumstance it derives its name. It is written in pages of 
two columns, in uncial Greek letters of about an eighth of an inch tall, 
without divisions between the words. It contains a Greek translation 
of the Old Testament, which is one of the two variants of what is called 
the Septuagint version, and which differs in many places, both in lan- 
guage and in the arrangement of the chapters, from the other and more 
ancient Greek Codex, known as that of the Vatican. It also contains 
the books now printed in the New Testament, together with the Epistle 
of Clemens Romanus, a letter of Athanasius, anda commentary of Euse- 
bius on the Psalms. It is attributed by palzographers to about the 
middle of the fifth century of the Christian era. Itis, in date, the third 
copy of the Scriptures known to be extant. | The Vatican Codex, béfore 
referred to, is of unknown origin. It has been in the library of the 
Vatican at all events since the year 1475 A.D. It is attributed to the 
fourth century. 

The most ancient of all the manuscripts of the Bible is that called the 
Sinaitic Codex, now at St. Petersburg. It was discovered at the convent 
of St. Catherine, in Mount Sinai, in 1844, by Constantine Tischendorf, 
and is attributed to an earlier date in the fourth century than that of the 
Vatican MS. The learned discoverer thought it not improbable that 
this Codex was one of the fifty copies of the Scriptures which the 
Emperor Constantine directed to be made in the year A.D. 331 under the 
care of Eusebius of Czsarea. However this may be, we are unac- 
quainted with any Hebrew manuscripts of at all an equal age. The oldest 
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copy of the Samaritan Pentateuch—on which the eyes of but two or three 
living Europeans have ever rested even for a moment (as a second 
and even a third roll are substituted for it when it is pretended to be 
shown)—claims indeed a very far higher antiquity, as it contains an 
inscription to the effect that it was written by a grandson of Aaron the 
first high priest. ‘There is not much hope, however, that this ancient 
scroll, pale as its once purple ink is now from extreme age, is other 
than a false witness in this respect. Even were it otherwise, the roll 
has never been collated ; and it is by no means sure that it is identical 
in its language with the copies of the Samaritan Pentateuch which have 
made their way into Europe. Thus as far as ancient manuscripts of 
approximately determined date are known to exist, the Sinaitic Codex 
is the most venerable witness to which reference can be made as to the 
original form of the Pentateuch. 

Next in antiquity to the two versions of the Greek translations of the 
Old Testament is the Latin version of St. Jerome, dating about a.p. 366, 
which has been adopted by the Church of Rome as the ultimate written 
authority as to the text of the Scripture. The introduction of printing 
has led to the establishment of an accepted text of this Vulgate Latin 
translation, and this may be taken as an unexceptionable witness to a 
certain extent, as to the state both of the Hebrew and of the Greek 
books at the time of Jerome. From the ‘ helmed prologue,” as it is 
called, to this noble version is derived all the knowledge now possessed, 
except that which has been derived either directly or indirectly from the 
Talmud, and to some extent from the Targums, as to the canon of 
Hebrew Scripture. ‘The modern Hebrew Bibles agree for the most part 
very faithfully with the translation of Jerome—exception being made of 
those passages where he has manifestly substituted his own language for 
that of the Hebrew for doctrinal reasons—in those places where it differs 
from the Septuagint version. 

The date of the Exodus has been long veiled under an amount of 
doubt that would have been hardly possible to linger if men had inves- 
tigated the chronology of the Hebrew books solely on chronological 
grounds, and not with the intent of supporting or opposing special 
theories. One of the necessary conditions, the coincidence of the 
weeks of years, and of the jubilees, or weeks of weeks, with the actual 
Jewish reckoning, has been overlooked by almost all the disputants on 
the subject. Another very plain mark of date may be taken from the 
known course of the Egyptian year ; as Josephus states that the month 
Abib or Nisan, in which the Exodus occurred, fell on the Egyptian month 
Pharmouthi. Without going now into these calculations, it is enough 
to say that concurrent reasons lead to the determination of the Exodus 
in the year B.c. 1541. This was the seventh year of the reign of 
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Amenophis III., eighth king of the eighteenth Egyptian dynasty, which 
was then established at Thebes. On tombs of the date of this dynasty 
are shown representations of people like the Jews engaged in servile 
work ; and the king himself bears the title of the “Tamer of the Syrian 
Shepherds ;” an expression fully consistent with the expulsion of the 
Jews from Egypt in his reign, regarded from an Egyptian point of view. 
Thus while the earliest date ascribed to the Books of Moses fixes their 
completion in the reign of this monarch, or his immediate successors, 
we have to descend the stream of history for 1256 years before we find 
any evidence of the condition of the Hebrew sacred books under the 
high-priesthood of Eleasar the Second. Our earliest MS. evidence of this 
state is 615 years later ; and our earliest evidence of the existence of the 
Pentateuch in something close upon its present condition, is taken from 
printed copies of the translation made by St. Jerome in a.p. 366, which 
was 1906 years after the Exodus. 

But of the proceedings of Thothmes III. himself—the Pharaoh from 
whom Moses fled—we have records, and that not in copy, version, or 
translation, but in actual contemporary originals, traced on papyrus and 
engraved on stone during the reign of those mighty monarchs. As 
regards the actual state of the text, therefore, these Egyptian records have 
a fresh and unquestionable antiquity, compared to which the condition 
presented by copies and translations of the Hebrew records—viewed 
from a literary standpoint—is vague and uncertain. This remark applies 
with especial force to the proper names of places ; accuracy in respect of 
which has until recently been so little regarded by scholars that even 
that marvel of learned research, the great Talmudic Lexicon of Buxtorff, 
omits words supposed to occur only as proper names. 

{t might thus have readily happened that in the course of a long trans- 
mission, the names of places that occur in the earlier Books of the 
Bible might have become so transformed by our time as entirely to 
escape recognition, if the ancient sound had been pronounced in our 
ears. With regard to the words as they occur, not only in the Latin, 
but in the English, the French, the Italiarf, and other versions, this no 
doubt is the case. The words in these different translations differ widely 
from one another, and are in no way exact phonetic equivalents of the 
Hebrew words. But when we turn to the Hebrew itself, the case is 
different. There are, indeed, in the course of so long a period as that 
which intervened between the composition of the Book of Joshua and 
that of the Book of Chronicles, marks of a gradual change in some 
linguistic particulars, which is to some extent indicated even in the 
Authorised Version by the different spelling of the names of the same 
individuals, or places, in the earlier and in the later Books. But the 
names of the majority of the sites in Palestine, as they have been col- 
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lected by the Engineer officers conducting the Ordnance Survey of that 
country, are pure Aramaic, capable in many cases of direct identification 
with the names employed in the Bible. Even this coincidence, how- 
ever, fails to give a full idea of the great antiquity of the existing 
nomenclature of the Holy Land, which is now proved to be older than 
the time of Moses. 

On the walls of the grand gateway of the Temple at Karnak, which 
has recently been excavated by the French Egyptologist M. Mariette, 
are lists of the victories of King Thothmes III., in countries of which the 
names have been read as Upper Ruten, Kush, and Pun. The first of these 
lists is repeated three times on different parts of the building. As many 
as 118 names occur in this list. According to the chronology we have 
cited, King Thothmes III. was the contemporary of Moses during the 
earlier portion of the prophet’s life. According to any chronology that is 
worth a moment’s serious consideration, thereign of that monarch wasante- 
cedent to the Exodus. The identification of certain names in this list, 
as read by M. Rougé, M. Mariette, Dr. Birch, and other Egyptian 
scholars, with certain well-known names in Palestine, followed at once 
on the decipherment of the hieroglyphics. The Egyptian language is not 
Semitic. It does not belong to the same family of languages as the old 
Hebrew, the Aramaic, and the modern Arabic. The words, as now 
written by the best Egyptian scholars, have a softer sound than their 
Hebrew equivalents. Still, such equivalents as Kadesa for Kades, 
Kaana for Kana, Ani for Ain, and the like, lie on the very surface of 
the document. MM. Mariette and Rougé have suggested twenty-eight 
nominal identifications of this nature. But the position of the places 
indicated by the names, supposing the identifications to be correct, was 
but little aided by this step, and the matter was rendered still more 
vague by the frequent repetition of the same name—such for instance, 
as that of Kades—in two or more districts of Palestine. Thus as far as 
the valuable work of M. Mariette was connected with the study of the 
Bible, it has been almost exclusively as deriving information from the 
sacred text, and little or not at all as throwing on that text the light of 
pure geographical discovery. 

With the exploration of Palestine undertaken by English energy the 
case has been very different. Unable to return to Palestine while 
suffering from the recurrent attacks of Syrian fever to which he has 
been subject since the murderous attack on his command at Safed, in 
July, 1875, Lieutenant Conder has devoted his time, in the intervals 
when work was possible, to the preparation of the great Ordnance map 
(for the greater part of which he has already collected the materials), and 
to the preparation of the memoir to accompany the publication of the 
map. ‘The publication, while the map was thus in progress, of the 
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geographical lists of M. Mariette, presented an unusually good oppor- 
tunity for testing the accuracy of the Survey. It is not to be doubted 
that the triumphant inscriptions which were indelibly sculptured on the 
portals of a great Egyptian temple must have given the names of the 
towns in Palestine conquered by the Egyptian forces, at least as dis- 
tinctly as they could be written in hieroglyphics. Lieutenant Conder 
has discovered, not only that this is the case, but that the names follow 
in an intelligible topographical order, and that they may, at the present 
moment, be found actually existing on the ground, in forms so little 
changed as to be perfectly recognisable. Certain changes of pronunci- 
ation, such as those which, when occurring in the German and other 
Aryan languages, follow an inflexible order known by the name of 
Grimm’s Law, are always made in passing from one to another of the 
Semitic dialects. Lieutenant Conder has analysed and tabulated these 
transformations—which are of the same nature as that between Shibboleth 
and Sibboleth as mentioned in the Bible—and has also drawn up 
tables of the changes which are liable to occur, not in the spoken, but 
in the written language, by the mistaking of very similar letters. Thus 
the R and the D, in the square Hebrew, are undistinguishable without 
great care, both on the part of the transcriber and of the reader. In 
the older Aramaic or Phoenician writing, on the other hand, D is not very 
likely to be mistaken for any other letter, except in some very rude 
alphabets, while R and B may very readily be mistaken for one 
another. 

With the existing local names of the greater part of Palestine now not 
only collected, but also referred to their actual localities in the country, 
and on the map, and with the modifications which may be expected 
between the Phcenician, the Hebrew, and the Arabic pronunciation in 
general, and between such local dialects as those of Galilee and of 
Judzea in more minute detail, reduced to system, Lieutenant Conder was 
prepared to study thoroughly the lists of the Temple at Karnak. The 
first result of this investigation was the discovery that the names occur in 
two great topographical groups, corresponding to natural and still exist- 
ing divisions of the country. Of these the first, a northern group, com- 
prises fifty-nine towns divided into three sections, viz. twenty-two in 
Samaria and Galilee; eighteen in Upper Galilee and Phcenicia; and 
nineteen in the lowlands of Issachar and Naphtali. The second 
group comprises nineteen towns in Judah; twenty-one towns in the 
Negeb, or barren district; and nineteen towns in the Shephelah, 
or low rolling hill district of country. Not only local names, such 
as those of towns, are determined, but the broader and more an- 
cient divisions of the original inhabitants of Palestine are indicated 
oy the work of Lieutenant Conder. The Hivite, the Horite, the 
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Hittite, the Amorite, and the Perizzite were names and nothing more, 
before the Survey of the Holy I.and was taken in hand. ‘The mist of 
hoary antiquity that veiled these once formidable names has been 
scattered by the labour of our Royal Engineers. The great power of 
these Phoenician tribes—which throve and spread during the 400 years 
of the bondage of the Children of Israel—instead of looming though the 
haze, bids fair to receive a duly assigned historic place. Wherever the 
Fellahin, or descendants of the original Aramaic nations of Palestine, 
have not been displaced by the more vagabond Bedouin, the ancient 
Aramaic nomenclature yet lingers on the ground. There Joshua, the 
dividing prophet—in which form his namestill lingers locally in Palestine— 
found them ; and there he left them. Judges, prophets, kings of Judzea, 
kings of Israel, kings of Assyria, kings of Babylon, kings of Persia, the 
Macedonian conqueror, the Greek kings of Syria, the Asamonean high 
priests, princes, and kings; the kings, tetrarchs, and ethnarchs of the 
Idumzan dynasty ; the emperors of Rome, the caliphs, the Latin kings of 
Jerusalem, the sultans of Constantinople, have successively conquered 
or ruled the land. But the ancient names have shown a persistence 
more durable than that of dynasty, of creed, or of rite. As they were 
found by the scribes of the time of Joshua, so are they found 
by the surveyors and scribes of the explorers of Palestine to-day. They 
have been embalmed in the Old Testament. On the ground they yet 
live ; speaking witnesses of the wonderful accuracy and unsuspected : 


systematic beauty of the ancient Hebrew record of the Book of 
Joshua. 
















PROTESTANTISM IN AUSTRIA. 


HE Eastern Question now agitating the Cabinets of Europe, and 
threatening to disturb the peace of countries far removed from the 
Turkish frontiers, deserves the attention of the Christian world on other 
than political grounds. It is not enough that our sympathies should 
be stirred by the recital of the barbarities practised by Bashi-Bazouks and 
Circassians, and that our own and other governments should be urged to 
utter their protest, and to declare that such proceedings must be put a stop 
to. We must inquire in what way the Gospel may be brought to bear 
upon these peoples, both the oppressed and the oppressors. But, before 
considering this question, it may be well to ask, What is the religious 
condition of the communities which live along the borders of Turkey, 
and are connected with the Servians and others by ties of race and 
language? 
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As everything relating to that part of Europe is to many persons 
involved in obscurity, it may be well to state at the outset that Austria is 
connected with Turkey ethnologically as well as geographically. Portions 
of the great Sclavonic race are found dwelling in both countries, and 
the struggles in Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Servia are watched with 
interest and sympathy. by thousands and tens of thousands of Sclavs 
on this side of the Danube and the Save. Indeed, the Sclavonians in 
Austria number fifteen millions, or nearly half the population of the 
empire ; and in Turkey eight millions. And in these days, when mere 
political divisions are disappearing, and the question of race is coming 
to form the basis on which the future map of Europe will be settled, the 
existence on the two sides of the Danube of twenty-three millions of 
people who, though differing in religion and in dialect, come from the 
same stock, must sooner or later lead to important political changes. 
Nor must it be forgotten that the Russians also belong to the Sclavonic 
family, and that something more than ambition leads that great nation 
to regard with an eager eye the movements in Turkey, and the gradual 
decline of Moslem rule in Europe. On the eventualities that may arise 
in the future we shall not attempt to speculate, but we have thought it 
necessary to point out the direction in which matters may turn, and the 
possible formation of a vast Sclavonic kingdom in the south-east of 
Europe. 

What, now, is the position of Protestantism among the Sclavs and 
other peoples who together form what is called the Austrian Empire ? 
Some persons may be surprised at our putting such a question! Is not 
Austria one of the strongholds of the Papacy, and would it not be as 
reasonable to look for Protestant Churches there as it would have been 
to have searched for them in Italy or Spain some twenty years ago? 
The fact is, that this part of Europe, its religion, its politics, and its 
social life, is less familiar to many persons than the South Sea Islands. 
How many know anything of the Saxons of Transylvania, or the Protest- 
ants of Asch? One-third of the noble Magyar race are Protestants, while 
evenamong the Czechs,in spite of all the frightful persecutions of the seven- 
teenth century, some thousands still profess the doctrines of John Huss. 
In one word, the Austrian Empire* numbers more than three millions 
of Protestants. 


Before speaking of the present condition of our brethren in Austria, 


* The population of Austria is divided according to religion, as follows :— 
21,500,000 of Roman Catholics, 3,500,000 members of the Greek Church, 3,000,000 
of Non-United Greeks (who acknowledge the Pope as their ecclesiastical sovereign, 
but in every other point adhere to“the usages of the Greek Church), 1,200,000 
Lutherans, 2,000,000 Protestants of the Reformed Church (Helvetic confession), 
50,000 Unitarians, and 1,000,000 Jews. 
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it will be well to glance at their past history. Long before the time of 
Luther, Evangelical doctrine had begun to spread in various districts. 
The Albigenses, Waldenses, and Cathari made their way into Hungary, 
and found many ready to receive their tenets. In Bohemia, John Huss 
was the means of raising up a large and influential Church a hundred 
years and more before the Monk of Wittemberg began his great work. 
The leaven of truth had thus penetrated among the people, and pre- 
pared them in some measure for the reception of the fuller teachings of 
the great Reformer. J.uther’s writings were read with great avidity, and 
many translations of the Word of God were published both in Bohemia 
and Hungary.* Many young men went to Wittemberg and Switzerland, 
and on their return to thei. own country became earnest preachers of the 
Gospel. Unfortunately, the circulation of , Calvin’s writings led to a 
division in the Protestant camp; and “while the German and the Czech 
portion of the people mostly’retained the Lutheran or Augsburg con- 
fession, the Magyars and some others preferred the Calvinistic or 
Helvetic; and this division still exists, in spite of all the changes 
through which the Protestant Church of Austria has passed. It is 
impossible to determine with exactness the extent to which the doctrines 
of the Reformation spread, but it is fcertain that in Bohemia the vast 
majority of the people were Protestant at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. In Hungary, two-thirds of the population are said to 
have come out of the Romish Church. In Transylvania, also, the 
Reformation made considerablefprogress for a time. But while in this 
last-mentioned district the Protestants were left in tranquil possession 
of their new doctrines, their brethren in Hungary and Bohemia shared 
a very different fate. In Hungary, 1500] temples were seized; forty 
pastors were sent to the galleys at Naples, and others were exiled ; 
until at length the Emperor Ferdinand II. entered on a crusade 
with a view to the utter extermination of heresy. Under the 
guidance of the Jesuit Carafa, this enterprise was conducted 
with such cunning and ferocity, that®in seven years the country was 
desolated, and the population reduced from 3,000,000 to 800,000 
inhabitants. 

It was thought that Protestantism had ceased to exist in the land 
of Huss. For 150 years oppression continued; not a Protestant 
dared to show himself; nor was the condition of things in Hungary 
much better. At length in 1781, an Edict of Toleration was 
issued, and partial religious liberty was granted. Immediately, many 
in every part of Austria declared themselves Protestant ; chapels and 


* Eleven translations of the,Bible into Magyar were made between 1382 and the 
close of the seventeenth century. 
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parsonage-houses, in almost every case of the most primitive descrip- 
tion, were erected; congregations were formed, and men were found 
willing to accept the office of pastor, although the salary was sometimes 
as low as £6, and never higher than £30 per annum. At Gosau, in 
the Salzburg district, it was reported that a decree just issued by the 
Emperor would be read from the pulpit on the following Sunday. When 
the day came the temple was crowded. After the mass, the priest 
announced that he should read the document in the schoolroom. The 
whole congregation at once repaired thither, and learnt to their 
unspeakable joy that henceforth everyone was to be free to profess his 
faith. When the reading of the document was over, the Chief Judge 
rose and said, ‘‘If there are among you—a thing which I can hardly 
imagine—any of these heretical Lutherans, let them follow me to the 
Court-house and have their names inscribed.” The entire assembly, 
with the exception of the priest, the beadle, and a few innkeepers, at 
once followed the Judge. But now a difficulty arose: the people felt 
suspicious about this proceeding on the part of a Government which 
had so often deceived them, and no one consequently was willing to 
come forward and be the first to have his name inscribed. At length 
an old woman, who had often brought parcels of Bibles into the country 
concealed among her merchandise, and who had just spent several years 
in prison for an act of this kind, stepped forward, and said, ‘“‘I have 
already suffered for the Word of God, and I am willing to run the risk of 
doing so again; put down my name: I am a Protestant.” Her example 
was immediately followed by all the rest. In this and similar ways 
twelve Lutheran communities were formed in that part of Austria, with 
a membership of 15,000 persons. 

But the difficulties and troubles of the Protestant Churches were by 
no means over when permission had been given them to exist. Ration- 
alism began to find its way amongst them, and, though resisted for a 
time, yet eventually it obtained possession of nearly every pulpit ; and 
this position it continues to hold to a very large extent down to the 
present day. By the advance of this subtle foe the Churches were 
weakened, and their aggressive power destroyed. Men may cling with 
tenacity to a Church for which they or their forefathers have suffered, 
even when its spiritual life has all but perished and its faith has been 
reduced to a series of negations, but they will never succeed in drawing 
many into communion with them, even if, which is not likely, they 
make any efforts to proselytise. 

Again, toleration does not mean liberty. This fact Austrian Protes- 
tants soon discovered to their cost. Difficulties of every kind have been 
placed in their way. ‘The Romish Church has been allowed to possess 
almost unlimited control over the literature of the country. In all the 
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public schools, the books of history are full of misrepresentations and 
perversions of the events of the past. For many years the Vienna 
Consistory—the ruling body of both the Reformed and Lutheran 
Churches throughout the whole of Austria, except Hungary and Tran- 
sylvania—was presided over by a RomanCatholic. Again, the Govern- 
ment have from time to time issued laws, or patents, for the express pur- 
poseof being able to direct all the movements of the Protestant Churches. 
Thus, in 1847, it was proposed to pass a law recognising all the Churches 
and taking them into the pay of the State. To the honour of the 
Hungarian Protestants be it said, they met, and after long debate resolved 
to reject the position thus offered to them. They preferred poverty to 
the yoke which the State wished to impose upon them. As a punish- 
ment probably for such unheard-of audacity, and for the part taken by 
the Protestants in the Revolution of 1848, the Government issued an 
edict in 1850, depriving both Lutherans and Calvinists ofall the institu- 
tions which they had formed during tkree centuries of struggle, tears, 
and blood. This rigorous edict, which was signed by General Haynau, 
a professed member of the Protestant Church, was somewhat modified 
four years after; and in 1859, Count Thun issued a patent, the chief 
provisions of which had been submitted to the principal men of both 
Churches and been rejected by them. ‘This patent restored many of the 
former privileges, but required the immediate convocation of a Synod, 
and submitted the Churches to the control of a Council, whose members 
were all to be nominated and paid by the Government. This measure 
was welcomed by the Lutherans, who for the most part are Germans or 
Sclavs, but resisted by the Magyars belonging to the Reformed Church. 
For many years the struggle continued, until at length, in 1867, the 
patent was withdrawn. A general Convention of both Churches met in 
Pesth, and it was agreed to forget the differences and animosities which 
had arisen between Lutherans and Calvinists in consequence of the 
acceptance of the patent by the former. Further, both parties were 
willing to allow the State the exercise of general supervision, but on 
condition that the principle of religious equality should be recognised, 
and that the question of religion should not be considered in connection 
with the bestowment of political favours. From this brief and imperfect 
sketch of the position of Protestants in Austria during this century, it 
will be seen that they have had many and terrible conflicts to maintain, 
and that their status at the present day is not one of perfect freedom. 

In attempting to give some idea of the actual condition of Austrian 
Protestantism, we shall direct chief attention to the Churches of 
Hungary, because they are far more numerous than those of any other 
part of the Empire, and because in a brief article anything like a 
detailed description of the several divisions of the Protestant Church of 
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Austria would be little more than a tedious list of localities, with an 
array of figures that might only be perplexing to our readers. 

In Hungary, then, 2,350,000 Protestants are divided as follows :— 
1,550,000 belong to the Reformed, and 800,000 to the Lutheran 
Church, and further it is necessary to bear in mind that the Reformed 
Church is mainly composed of Magyars, and the Lutheran of Slovacks 
and Germans. This difference of nationality will go very far to explain 
many of the differences existing between the two Churches. The 
Magyars, a race, as is supposed, of Finnish origin, are highly gifted, and 
very proud of their nationality. One of themselves has said that “the 
Hungarian nobility—all Magyars—love their nationality more than 
humanity, than liberty, than themselves, than God and their salvation.” 
Among such a people religion must almost necessarily partake very 
largely of a political character, and when, in addition to this, we find 
that rationalism has taken possession of the pulpits, it will surprise no 
one to learn that evangelical and spiritual religion does not characterise 
the Reformed Church of Hungary. Inthe Lutheran Church, where the 
Magyar element is very weak, a higher degree of religiousness prevails, 
and evangelical doctrine has many adherents. In both Churches, how- 
ever, the services are regularly attended twice every Sunday, and the 
young unmarried people meet in summer for the catechism. Family 
worship is largely kept up, and it is not an uncommon thing for the 
husbandman to kneel down in the field and ask God to bless the seed 
which he is about to commit to the ground. 

Another pleasing feature of Hungarian Protestantism is the determi- 
nation always shown to be independent of the State, and to oppose to 
the utmost the encroachments of Rome. In the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries many resisted unto blood, and in this century manifold 
sufferings and privations have been endured with great constancy. The 
Government and the Romish Church have often conspired together to 
rob the Protestants of their institutions and their privileges, but nothing 
has shaken their determination to cling.to the Church for which many 
of their fathers died. Nor has their attachment to their Church been a 
mere blind, unreasoning, stubbornness. Both nobles and people have 
made many and great sacrifices to restore the churches and schools so 
cruelly taken away or destroyed in former times. Between 1781 and 
1861, that is in eighty years, they built 800 schools, 400 temples, and 
raised funds for the support of as many pastors and teachers. 

Surely Churches that have thus nobly maintained their ground against 
most vexatious oppositions, that have, as already stated, refused the offer 
of support from the State, and that number between them nearly 2,000 
pastors and 2,000,000 adherents, deserve the sympathy of their fellow 
Christians in other parts of Europe. Here is a people who, if moved 
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by the Spirit of God, and thoroughly penetrated with the doctrines of 
the Cross, might prove an instrument ready to hand and of mighty force 
for the evangelisation of the populations of Eastern Europe. 

We have spoken of the willingness shown by all classes of Hungarian 
Protestants to contribute towards the expenses of worship and the 
erection of temples and schools ; but it must not be supposed that great 
as their liberality has been, it has sufficed to supply the parishes with the 
necessary accommodation. Much assistance has been received from 
the Gustavus Adolphus Society,* a powerful association founded in 
Germany in the first instance for the purpose of rendering aid to the 
down-trodden Protestants of the Austrian Empire. But the lack of 
schools is still very great. In the Banat, a flat and muddy but now 
fertile region, are from thirty to forty colonies of Protestants of German 
origin, almost entirely destitute of religious instruction, and too poor to 
obtain it for themselves; and in many a village in Hungary proper 
schools are wanting, and temples roughly built years ago are falling 
into ruin. 

But great as the distress may be in Hungary, it is far greater in other 
parts of Austria, where the Protestants are less numerous, and the 
parishes are often thirty miles in length, and as many in breadth. Take 
the following as an instance: Krischliz, near Starkenbach, in Bohemia, 
is the head-quarters of a Protestant parish, containing 2,500 people, who 
are nearly all weavers, earning only two gulden, or four shillings, per 
week. So great is their poverty, that when it is necessary to till the 
ground, they have to harness themselves to the plough. Yet poor as 
these people are, they do what they can to maintain their ministers, and 
pay for the expenses of worship. But now they are appealing for 5,500 
gulden (£550) to enable them to restore their church, build a new 
school-house, and pay off a debt contracted in former years. The fact 
that they ask for so small a sum} shows that they must have made great 
sacrifices, and that they must all be animated by the spirit which led one 
of their number, a poor widow, to come forward recently and offer two 
shillings, though immediately afterwards she was obliged to beg for a 
morsel of bread. In Galicia, the state of things is even worse. One 
parish is threatened with the loss of the school unless it can rebuild 
the present school-house within two years ; but out of £250, the sum 
required, the utmost it can raise is £30. 

Again, the position of the pastors is most distressing. Except, per- 
haps, in the large towns, £80 is the largest amount of salary ; but 


* Since its foundation in 1832, the Society has given help to 820 parishes in 
various parts of Austria, in some cases by assisting to build churches and school-houses 
(625), and in others by contributing to the support of schools (402). 
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hundreds do not receive as much as this. Fees for baptisms, marriages, 
and funerals, constitute a small addition to the regular amount, and in 
some cases gifts in kind arenotuncommon. But all due allowance being 
made for these extraneous sources of help, great distress prevails. We 
received a letter quite recently from a Bohemian pastor, whose people 
engaged to raise £30 per annum, but now find themselves unable to 
fulfil their promise. Nor is this a solitary case, and during the last few 
years matters have become worse. The financial crisis at Vienna, in 
1873, has ruined multitudes throughout the Empire. Numerous manu- 
factories have been closed, and in addition to all this there have been a 
succession of bad harvests, and frequent floods and destructive hail- 
storms. The condition of our brethren, both pastors and people in 
Austria, is thus one of great anxiety and distress. 

In such circumstances, and in the absence of good theological facul- 
ties, we cannot expect to find that the ministry in general is as highly 
educated as one could wish. The wonder is that men can be found 
willing to devote themselves to a calling which yields them a bare 
subsistence, and yet thus far there has been no great deficiency in the 
number of candidates, though they almost all come from the lower ranks 
of society. 

Next to Hungary, Transylvania, or Siebenbiirgen, is the most 
Protestant portion of Austria. The Reformed, Lutheran, and Unitarian 
Churches number between them nearly one-fourth of the whole popula- 
tion. In 1572, the year of the dreadful St. Bartholomew massacre in 
France, complete religious liberty and equality was established by the 
Government of the day, so that while persecution was raging in the 
adjacent kingdom of Hungary, the Protestants of Transylvania were 
living in perfect harmony with their Roman Catholic neighbours, to 
whom, however, they were then, and still continue to be, vastly superior 
in point of numbers. 

In this province, also, several nationalities are represented. The 
Wallachs, or Roumans, as they style themselves, speak a language bearing 
a very close affinity to the Latin ; but they are nearly all members of the 
Greek Church, a form of religion which has always been tolerated, but 
never recognised as one of the national religions, a fact which shows 
pretty plainly that these Wallachs are a conquered race. They are the 
least enlightened and the least civilised portion of the community. 
About one-fourth of the population are Magyars, who are divided into 
two races, the Magyars properly so-called, and the Szeklers. The latter 
inhabit mostly the central portion of the country, which is hence fre- 
quently called Szeklerland. It is amongst this division of the Magyars 
that Unitarianism has its stronghold. They are divided into 104 parishes, 
with about 120 pastors. Their superintendent resides at Klausenburg. 
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Besides these races, there are 200,000 Germans, mostly living in the 
south-eastern part of the country, near to the Wallachian frontier. They 
are the descendants of Saxons, who settled down there nearly seven 
centuries ago, at the invitation of one of the Kings of Hungary, thereby 
giving a great impetus to agriculture, and forming a line of defence 
against the Turkish hordes, who were then frequently pouring into the 
country. They are a frugal and industrial race, and Saxon Transyl- 
vania, as it is called, presents a striking contrast to the rest of the 
province, by the extent to which the land is cultivated, and by the 
superior character of the houses. They early embraced the doctrines 
of Luther, and have remained attached to the Lutheran Church ever 
since. Rationalism is almost universal, and spiritual religion is but 
rarely met with. Still they are a church-going people, and show 
considerable liberality in support of their pastors and their schools. 
The churches are mostly surrounded’ by fortifications, indicating 
that formerly they were used as places of refuge when the Turks were 
invading the land. Seven different dialects of the German are spoken 
among them, but they all use Luther’s translation of the Bible. The 
Reformed Church in Transylvania finds its supporters among the 
Magyars, properly so-called, and among some of the Szeklers. Here also 
rationalism is the prevailing type of doctrine, so that Protestantism in 
Transylvania presents in its three divisions, Reformed, Lutheran, and 
Unitarian, the aspect of a religion, the outward forms and ceremonies 
of which are carefully maintained, but from which the life has departed: 
The great mass of Austrian Protestantism bears, in fact, a striking resem- 
blance to the vision beheld by the prophet before the Spirit of God had 
breathed upon the slain. When will the day of awakening and revival 
come? A living Evangelical Church in Austria would be a mighty 
instrument for the conversion of the Sclavonian and other races of the 
adjoining Turkish and Russian empires. Difficulties arising from the 
multiplicy of languages spoken would scarcely be felt by a people 
accustomed to speak two or three different languages every day, while 
the very intermixture of races might tend to facilitate the process of 
evangelisation. 

At the present moment the prospect is not very cheering. The 
Austrian Government puts every possible obstacle in the way of efforts 
outside the regularly constituted Churches, and to a large extent also 
among the members of those Churches. Colportage, in the proper sense 
of the term, is strictly forbidden in every part of the empire except 
Hungary. Men licensed as booksellers may go about showing speci- 
mens of books, and taking orders, but they must not sell from door to 
door, though the permission to do even this is very charily given. Books 
and tracts must not be distributed. Sunday-schools are an impossibility. 
ss 
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There is a mission-hall in Vienna, but special permission must be 
obtained for every service held there. Four brethren of the American 
Board of Foreign Missions have been trying for the last three years to 
do mission work in Prague, Briiner, and other places ; but they now find 
the door absolutely closed against them, and the probability is that they 
will soon be compelled to leave the country. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, the British and Foreign Bible Society 
has, during the last ten years, circulated nearly one and a half million 
copies of the Word of God. Tracts, also, are being distributed in ways 
which we must leave our readers to imagine. Religious books in various 
languages are being sold in some of the principal cities. The various 
Jewish missions at Pesth, Prague, and other towns, are doing something, 
especially in the way of education. But the most hopeful and interest- 
ing work is that which is going on in Bohemia and Moravia. Many of 
the pastors are now preaching Evangelical doctrines with great earnest- 
ness. From time to time students repair to Edinburgh to complete their 
theological studies, and return to their country with a knowledge of the 
modes of evangelisation that are adopted here. Under the auspices of a 
Scotch Association, and also of the Evangelical Continental Society, 
pastors and evangelists are being employed in connection with the 
Reformed Church to preach among the Roman Catholics, and with 
most cheering results. Two training institutions at Czaslau and 
Krabschitz are imparting a thoroughly Christian education to about one 
hundred boys and girls, children of Bohemian and Moravian Protestants, 
in the hope that many of them may hereafter devote themselves to the 
work of teaching. And quite recently Pastor Schubert has opened a 
Training Institution for evangelists at Krabschitz, which, it is believed, 
will render good service. Thus a beginning has been made. Light is 
breaking in upon the gloom. We entreat our readers to extend their 
Christian sympathies to that portion of Europe, and to pray for the 
spiritual awakening-of the three millions of their Protestant brethren in 
the Austrian Empire. 


———_ roe 5. 


THE BisHop or Batu and WELLS. 


HIS has been a recess of surprises. Even those who have been 

occasionally puzzled by some of his proceedings must have been 
astonished to find Sir Wilfrid Lawson posing in a new character as the 
champion of Lord Beaconsfield, so unjustly accused of levity, because 
of the innocent suggestion that the habit of his Turkish friends to have 
recourse to the “‘ happy despatch” when they wished to get rid of their 
enemies, should screen them from even a suspicion of having tortured 
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them. Not less startling has it been to see Mr. Gilfillan of Dundee, of 
all men in the world, come out as a public censor of popular excitement 
about Bulgarian wrongs, and an admirer of Lord Derby—a statesman 
whose frigid utilitarianism might have been supposed to be peculiarly 
offensive to the poet’s sentimentalism. Ifanything could surprise us in 
that great moral teacher, the Pal/ Mall Gazette, it would be the new 
theory it has propounded,—that the atrocities of Bashi-Bazouks them- 
selves are hardly so bad as the sins of those who persist in keeping them 
before the eyes of the nation, and contend that the Government which 
does nothing to secure the suppression of this wrong-doing, and the 
punishment of the doers, must accept some share of the responsibility. 
Altogether these successive novelties have given some liveliness to a 
time which threatened to be very dull, and would have been so but for 
the excitement which Turkish wickedness has produced in the nation, 
and the efforts of superfine journalists, quasi-philosophic teachers, and 
political free-lances, who, for one reason or other, love to sneer at 
popular movements, to repress it. But for those who are chiefly 
interested in the ecclesiastical world and its incidents, it has had 
quite as startling a novelty as any of these, inthe remarkable change 
of attitude on the part of the Ritualists, as represented by the Church 
Times towards Lord Arthur Hervey, Bishop of Bath and Wells. Looked 
at in all its surroundings, it is the ecclesiastical event of the season, and 
quite as sensational and unexpected as Mr. Gilfillan’s Roebuck-like 
apologies for the Ministry, or the Pa// Afai/’s new standard of moral 
offences. 

We have often had occasion to refer to the mode in which the Church 
Times deals with bishops, and it is not necessary that we enlarge upon it 
here. None of its opponents meet with any consideration at the hands 
of a journal which trusts to the unmeasured severity of its language to 
produce an impression on the public mind; but Bishops who will not work 
out the ideas of the school, or, still worse, who venture to oppose them, 
are the objects of its special aversion. It lampoons Dissenters, it reviles 
and calumniates Evangelicals, it is not very tender even of High Church- 
men who have not reached its own level ; but there is a peculiar venom 
in its attacks upon those Bishops who are guilty of the atrocious sin of 
seeking to preserve the Protestantism of the Anglican Church, and to 
assert the authority of the law to which the Establishment owes its 
existence. But even among these Bishops it makes a difference, and 
while the Bishop of Durham has most of its hate, it has been more con- 
temptuous of the two western prelates who preside over the sees of 
Gloucester and Bristol and Bath and Wells. Mingled with the hatred of 
Dr. Baring there is a wholesome dread inspired by an unwilling respect 
for his courage and his consistency ; but in the case of both the others 
S$S2 
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there has long been an undisguised contempt, with not a little malignity. 
If Nonconformists had ever adopted the style of writing which has 
been common with the organ of the Ritualistic priesthood when 
speaking of Dr. Ellicott and Lord Arthur Hervey, they would fully 
deserve the reproach of sectarianism, and even bitter sectarianism, 
which one of their critics is so fond of urging against them, and might 
even have been pronounced coarse and vulgar. But of course 
Church journals are to be judged by another standard, and it may there- 
fore be a slight offence—if an offence at all—for the Church Times to 
designate the Bishop of Gloucester as ‘‘ O sapientia,” and to treat his 
neighbour at Bath and Wells as a weak and arrogant tyrant. 

Suddenly, however, there is an entire revolution, and we are told, to 
our unmixed surprise, that the Bishop against whom so many leading 
articles have been written and so many protests recorded, and in opposition 
to whose tyranny there was a grand demonstration of clergy at the Bath 
Congress, under the presidency of Archdeacon Denison and his walking- 
stick, ‘‘has come to his senses.” The announcement is ominous 
enough for all who do not wish to see Episcopal authority still further 
humiliated or Protestant principles more discredited in the English 
Church. A Bishop who, after continuing a course of resistance to 
Ritualist encroachment, is said by the Church Times to have “come to 
his senses,” must be one who, for some reason or other, has repented of 
his anti-sacerdotal policy, and is prepared to make concessions which he 
has hitherto refused. And so, we fear, it is in the case of Lord Arthur 

ervey. The special circumstances which have induced the Church 
Times to alter its judgment upon him are, “ that he has not only recon- 
c.led himself with Archdeacon Denison, but, to the confusion of the 
venerable gentleman’s local assailants, he attended and preached at the 
East Brent harvest-home.”” The conflict between these two great 
potentates has long disturbed, not only the diocese, but even the whole 
Church, and has been the chief occasion of the diatribes to which the Bishop 
has been exposed ; and if it has been succeeded by a peace, there can 
be little doubt by whom the concessions necessary to bring it about have 
been made. The stout Archdeacon is not the man to yield, least of all 
in any matters where the rights of his conscience are involved. We can 
conceive of his surrendering his position in the Establishment, but we 
cannot imagine his surrendering an iota of what he holds to be Catholic 
truth. It might, therefore, have been safely concluded, even if we had 
no further information, that the Archdeacon was the conqueror ; but 
the appearance of the Bishop at the harvest-home festivities in East 
Brent is decisive on the point. There is nothing distinctively Ritualist 
in a harvest thanksgiving, but the party have contrived, with their usual 
astuteness, to identify themselves with this kind of celebration, and to 
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give it a symbolic character in accordance with their own views. 
Nowhere has this been done to a greater extent than at East Brent, 
and the ceremonial of last month does not seem to have been behind 
its predecessors. ‘The spirit of opposition, which on previous occasions 
has exhibited itself in the burning of effigies and similar proceedings, 
was almost absent, owing possibly to the astounding announcement 
that the Bishop of the diocese, and the great protector of its Protestant 
faith, was to give public proof of his reconciliation with the self-willed 
Archdeacon by preaching at the harvest festival. One village alone 
maintained the old antagonism, and by the display ofa black flag, and of 
placards bearing the inscription “ Down with priestcraft !”” expressed the 
view which rural Protestantism took of the service and its accessories. 
Possibly its ideas are very crude and narrow, but when we read the 
account of the whole affair, it is, to say the least, surprising to find the 
Episcopal champion of Protestantism taking part in it. The heart of 
the sturdy Archdeacon must indeed have swelled within him when he 
heard his lordship finishing an “ eloquent discourse” with a paternal 
benediction : ‘ Let me wish you good luck in the name of the Lord. 
May this, your parish feast, be to you all a day of joy and innocent 
mirth. May it tend to bind neighbour to neighbour and brother to 
brother in this parish in the bonds of kindness and goodwill, and may 
your thankfulness to God, the Giver of all good things, be this day 
increased.” It was a public honour rendered to him and his work in 
the presence of his parishioners ; a proclamation that, whatever might 
have seemed to some illegal in his action, he had at least the approval 
of the chief pastor of the Church in his diocese. With such a testimony 
the Archdeacon, who has never failed to proclaim his contempt of any 
interference on the part of the State, will, of course, be perfectly satis- 
fied. Even at the time when he has been most bold and defiant, he must 
have had some secret disquiet at the thought that the Church to whose 
authority he professed submission had pronounced against him through 
his own immediate superior. But now all this is removed, and the 
presence of his Bishop at his festival was, as he told the guests at the 
banquet which followed the service, one of the greatest comforts he 
had ever known. 

There is, however, another side to this happy reconciliation. Were 
it only that the two great antagonists, whose discussions introduced such 
an element of bitterness into the Bath Congress, had met and exchanged 
the pleasant compliments and friendly congratulations which formed so 
agreeable a sequel to the festivities_at East Brent, there would be in the 
incident nothing to excite any sentiment but one of joy. We confess to 
a strong admiration for the outspoken and manly Archdeacon, and 
certainly would not grudge him any personal pleasure which he may 
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derive from the end of a strife so painful, in a manner which to him 
must be so eminently satisfactory. But as the controversy was not of a 
personal and private nature, but one in which great principles and 
important public interests were involved, we cannot regard such a 
termination of it with indifference. We see in it not only the most 
humiliating exhibition of episcopal impotence, but one of the most 
signal victories of sacerdotalism that we have had. If, indeed there has 
been any retractation or apology on the part of the Archdeacon, of which 
we know nothing, the case is altered. But the Church Times tells us it 
is the Bishop who has come to his senses, and we fear we must conclude 
that his present friendly attitude to his archdeacon is not the result of 
the abandonment of the practices of which he complained in the 
published correspondence of 1872. At that time Archdeacon Denison 
wrote in reply to his diocesan: “ Altar lights. I refuse to depart from 
this practice. ‘The modern interpretation of the law of the Church of 
England by a civil court declares in substance, that two candlesticks 
with candles in them may stand upon the altar, but that the candles may 
not be lighted, except for the purpose of giving light—that is to say, 
for a purpose which is, first, a desecration of the altar, and second, a 
purpose for which nobody pretends they were ever placed upon the 
altar. Itis needless to say another word upon an interpretation of the law 
of the Church which is—all the sacredness of the subject-matter not 
withstanding—so conspicuously absurd.” “I very well understand 
the Prayer-book about Confession and Absolution, but I do not under- 
stand your lordship’s remarks upon either. All I can reply, therefore, 
is, that the exhortation to private confession is confined in church to 
the exhortation of the Prayer-book, and to sermons agreeable thereto. 
For private confession itself, the sick person, whether sick in body or 
soul, or both, must confess in his own words, or havea form of confession 
supplied to him. It is convenient and safe to have a form. For private 
absolution, the only form used is the form supplied in ‘ The Visitation of 
the Sick.’” ‘Ido not admit that I infringe any law of the Church in 
making solemn prayer in the church for the soul of a deceased person.” 
“The expression ‘ Mother of God’ is enjoined under anathema by the 
Canon of the Fourth GScumenical Council ; one of those Councils which 
are the undisputed bases of the Church of England, and are re-affirmed 
as such by the Syno:! of Lambeth, 1867.” 

The points in dispute, therefore, were not of minor importance, and 
unless some surprising concession has been made in respect to some or 
all of them, the action of the Bishop is certainly very ominous. Here is 
a clergyman who, on his own showing, must be specially open to the 
penalties of the Public Worship Regulation Act, which, if it were worth 
the paper on which it is engrossed, would have struck at a Triton like 
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the Archdeacon, rather than at such minnows as Mr. Ridsdale, or Mr. 
T. P. Dale. The Vicar of East Brent does not hesitate to declare that 
he employs a symbolic ritual to set forth that doctrine of the Real 
Presence in which he believes; he covers with the scorn it deserves 
the paltry subterfuge which would allow candles on the altar for the 
purpose of giving light, and declares that to use them thus would be an 
act of desecration ; he confesses penitents, and offers prayers for the 
dead ; he refuses to comply with the directions of his Bishop on these 
and other points, alleging that obedience to them is beyond canonical 
limits ; and he challenges the law to prevent him from following his 
own will in these matters, and proclaims his resolution to be turned out 
of the Establishment rather than conform to any limitations of his 
freedom. ‘That the Bishop, after vain attempts to bring him to a 
different mind, should now take part in a ceremony where his presence 
must be regarded as a sign of strong sympathy with the recusant, is an 
indication of personal weakness, but it is still more—it is another proof 
of the folly of those who look to the Bishops to defend the Protestantism 
of the Establishment. It cannot even be said on his Lordship’s behalf that 
it was only an official act, such as a Confirmation, in which he took part— 
a service which he had no right to neglect, so long as the Archdeacon 
remained as a vicar in the Church. Had it been so it would have been 
unfortunate, for a multitude of unthinking people are sure to conclude 
that a clergyman cannot be in grievous error when the Bishop gives him 
his sanction. Much more will this be so when the Bishop goes out of 
his way to give the light of his countenance to a ceremonial which has 
no recognised place in the ritual of the Anglican Church, and which is. 
regarded as chiefly associated with the particular school of which the 
Archdeacon is so distinguished a champion, 

In thus abandoning the decided position which he had previously taken 
up, and indirectly at least condoning what he had once so sternly con- 
demned, Lord Arthur Hervey has in truth given up almost his sole ground 
to distinction as a prelate. The Bishop of Bath and Wells ought, if we 
are able to judge by the importance evidently attached to the see, as 
indicated in the character of the appointments to it, to be a potentate in 
the Establishment. It has not, as the vulgar idea is, been formed by 
the union of two dioceses, but is the ancient bishopric of Somerset, which 
enjoys the rare distinction of having two cathedral churches, whose 
contests for pre-eminence were finally settled by including both in the 
title of the Bishop. Of these, the city of Wells contains, according to 
Mr. Freeman—a partial, but a thoroughly competent judge—“a group 
of buildings which so far as I know, has no rival either in our island or 
beyond the sea. . . . Palace, cloister, lady-chapel, choir, chapter-house, 
all join to form one indivisible whole.” The Bishop who has his throne in 
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this cathedral, has always been supposed to have one of the most enviable 
positions in the Episcopate, and hence up to the appointment of the sub- 
ject of this sketch the see had been filled, from the beginning of the last 
century, by the translation of the prelates of other dioceses. Indeed, 
with the exception of the Bishop appointed by William III. in 
1691, on the resignation of good Bishop Ken, and at a time when 
the deprivation of the Nonjurors necessarily made it more difficult to 
find prelates for promotion, Lord Arthur Hervey is the first since the 
Revolution who has been raised at once to the throne of Bath and 
Wells. The value attached to the prize may also be judged from the 
frequency with which it has fallen to the lot of aristocratic clergymen. 
Its last incumbent was a Whig earl, and he was preceded by an 
‘* honourable,” as he has been followed by a lord. The man who 
occupies so exalted a position ought to be a power in and for the 
Church, but almost the only evidence which Lord Arthur Hervey has 
given of the strength demanded from him in such a crisis as this is his 
action in relation to Archdeacon Denison. It was so different from the 
too common plan of putting down the weak, and those that have no 


friends, that it won the applause which is accorded to manliness even by 
those who may not be in sympathy with the cause on whose behalf it is 
displayed. ‘Those who, like ourselves, were far from being satisfied 
that the Bishop had the right of the case in all points, could yet admire 


the pluck which he showed in challenging so redoubtable a foe, and 


welcome the prospect of a decision which might tend to break up the 
hollow compromises which are doing so much to weaken the testimony 
of the Anglican Church, and to injure the cause of religion itself. The 
Bishop and his Archdeacon cannot both represent the mind of the 
Establishment, and it is desirable, in the interests of truth, that the 


world should know which does. The apparent determination of the 
former to bring it to a definite issue, though a strong, was yet a wise 
measure. Unfortunately, after the inhibition of the helpless curates 
of East Brent, nothing further was done, and now it would appear that 
the Archdeacon remains master of the field. If this was to be the 
result, the curates had better have been left at peace. A Bishop who 
can only strike down curates, and has to make terms with the Arch- 


deacon-Vicar whom he has rebuked, must either be very weak himself 
or be an administrator of an impotent law. 
Perhaps the law and its representative are equally weak. ‘There is 


nothing in Lord Arthur Hervey to make his appointment exceptionally 


bad; but as certainly there is nothing that he has done which marks 


him out as peculiarly fitted for the office. His spirit is genial, his 
scholarship more than respectable, though not at all profound or dis- 


tinguished ; his theological views of that moderate character in which 
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there is thought to be safety. He discharges the duties of his office with 
conscientiousness, but it would be worse than idle flattery to speak of 
him as one of the influential minds of the Church. But it is not 
necessary that all Bishops should be of this order ; and as the Episcopal 
Bench has seldom had more men of mark among its members, it is of 
the less importance that the Bishop of Bath and Wells is not qualified 
to play a conspicuous part in the great conflicts of the time. ‘The mis- 
fortune is, that the school to which he belongs is peculiarly weak. 
Norwich and Ripon ought to sustain its influence, but Norwich is feeble, 
and Ripon is too desirous to win the golden opinions of all schools, and 
to unite them against the troublesome Dissenters. The Bishop of 
Durham has almost alone to bear the brunt of the battle for Evan- 
gelicalism, and it is unfortunate that his brother of Bath and Wells, who 
is to some extent at least in sympathy with him, should not have more 
force. A prelate who could and would do for the Evangelicals what the 
Bishop of Manchester is doing for the Broad, or the Bishop of Lincoln 
or of Ely for the High Church, might give a very different turn to 
ecclesiastical affairs. There are probably reasons, in the nature of the 
case, in the atmosphere by which a Bishop is surrounded, in the limita- 
tions of his power, and in the character of the formularies of the Church 
by which he is bound, that explain the weakness of most Evangelicals in 
the episcopal position. It needs a man like Dr. Baring, with not a 
little Philistine Protestantism in the grain, with a firm belief in the Pro- 
testant idea of the Establishment, and a capacity for ignoring everything 
which does not conform to it; and, above all, with a lofty indifference 
to popularity in clerical circles, and a contempt for the attacks of High 
Church journals, whether of the superfine school like the Saturday 
Review or the more truculent order of the Church Times, to maintain 


the integrity of his Evangelicalism in an episcopal palace. He who can 
do this must be a man of real strength and robustness, and this is what 


Lord Arthur Hervey is not. 


It is no breach of charity, and, we hope, not of courtesy either, to say 
that had he not been the son of a marquis his lordship would have had 
to give higher proofs of capacity, and to render some greater service to 
the Church, before being called to preside over so important a see, or, 
indeed, over a see at all. We are not forgetful of his reputation as a 
Biblical scholar, won chiefly by his really able work on the Genealogies, 
but a bishopric is a rich reward to be bestowed for merit and service of 
that kind. In one filling so exalted a station, and necessarily wielding 
so much influence, we look for some evidence of a full understanding 


of the wants of the Church; and his lordship’s utterances, so far from 
revealing any capacity of the kind, exhibit only that miserable tendency 
to avoid committing himself by any decided expression of opinion, and 
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to secure a poor popularity by the sort of platitudes to which moderate 
Evangelicals who love the Establishment, and regard High Churchmen 
and Nonconformists with an impartial distrust, if not hatred, delight 
to listen. 

A very remarkable deliverance of this nature last autumn furnishes 
us with a gauge both of his lordship’s spirit and abilities. After pro- 
nouncing an orthodox and conventional eulogium upon “energy of 
action,” provided it did not exceed proper limits, avowing a sym- 
pathy with the development of the ‘‘ popular element,” if it were not 
too exigeant in its demands and lawless in its temper, and attempting to 
please the opposing parties by condemning persecution, while insisting 
on adue enforcement of the law, he adds: “ I believe that if the Church 
is really doing the Lord’s work, spreading His Gospel among all ranks 
of the people, winning souls to Christ, and making a vigorous raid 
amidst the infidelity, the ignorance, the drunkenness, the immorality of 
the land, that all that is good and worthy among her Nonconforming 
opponents will stay its hands from attacking her, and rather wish her 
good luck in the name of the Lord; and that then the enmity of the 
infidel party and their allies, the political Dissenters, will be powerless 
for her hurt.” It is, perhaps, hopeless to expect a fair appreciation of 
the motives and work of political Nonconformists from a Bishop; but 
unless Lord Arthur Hervey dwells on an Olympian eminence so lofty as 
to prevent his having any acquaintance with mundane affairs, he 
should have scorned to stoop to unworthy insinuations, which are barely 
to be tolerated in irresponsible Church defenders who wish to make a 
hit. There never can be an approach to a right understanding and a 
fair decision of the questions at issue between us until Bishops and 
others, who ought to guide Church opinion, take the trouble to master 
the elementary points of the controversy, and have the candour to re- 
cognise that there may be hostility to the Establishment, where there is 
not even any jealousy of the Episcopal Church and her work, still less 
any fellowship with infidels. ‘To describe this talk of the Bishop as 
mere “ buncombe ” may sound disrespectful, but, after all, that is better 
than to charge him, as might be done with perfect truth, with bearing 
false witness against his brethren. We may, however, forgive him when 
we find him admitting that there might be a condition of things which 
would not only justify the hostility of Nonconformists, but even assure 
it of success, especially as this condition is that which already exists. 
It is hardly worth while discussing whether we should be warranted in 
seeking the overthrow of a pure, earnest, and spiritual Protestant 
Church, when the Establishment as it is does not conform to these 
conditions, and is not likely to do so. We believe, even if the Bishop’s 
ideal were realised, the Church would be benefited by the overthrow 
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of the Establishment, but it would be difficult to convince him and 
others of the same school, and it is unnecessary, so long as there is no 
prospect of such a consummation being reached, while the very evils 
which on his own showing peril the existence of the institution, are already 
rampant and steadily on the increase. Let us take his own words :— 

“But if, God forbid, any considerable number of the clergy shall 
prove disloyal ; if it shall become evident that they have ulterior objects, 
that they are seeking to efface the doctrines of the Reformation and the 
existing complexion of the Anglican Church, and to substitute extrava- 
gant doctrines and practices for the Scriptural sobriety of the Church’s 
authorised ritual; and if, as the inevitable consequence of such disloyal 
attempts, splits and rents, and schisms, and threatening settlements, 
shall show themselves within the walls of the Church itself, and the 
hostility of Dissenting communions shall be stimulated and justified ; 
then I believe the Church’s days are numbered, and that at any moment 
a sudden crash may announce to a startled world, that for the first time 
in her existence the empire of England is without a God and without a 
Church.” , 

Now, in the first part of this extraordinary sentence, we have a per- 
fect photograph of the internal state of the Establishment. ‘The Bishop 
will find in the parish of East Brent abundance of proof, if indeed he 
or anyone else can be sceptical on the subject, that he has only too 
exactly portrayed the perils of the situation, while his presence at 
its festivities is an evidence of his incompetence to deal with them. 
He may, indeed, raise a doubt as to whether the number of the clerg} 
who adopt Romanising doctrines and practices is considerable, but we 
must not be surprised if those who are not biassed in favour of an 
optimist view, are not prepared to disregard the evidence of their senses. 
That can hardly be a small section, which is able to dominate in Con- 
gresses, to overawe Bishops, to stamp the impress of its own ideas upon 
the great Church societies, to bend Convocation to its will. All the 
world knows, on the contrary, that it is numerous, that it is growing, 
that it is aggressive, and that its very audacity gives it power. If the 
presence of a formidable Romanising conspiracy justifies political Non- 
conformity, it has ample justification now. If it would be fatal to the 
Establishment, then its days are numbered. We thank God we are not 
of those who believe that its fall would leave the nation without a God 
or without a Church. The Bishop who can hint at such a possibility is 
much nearer to an alliance with infidels than the political Dissenters he 
condemns. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS OF THE MONTH. 


HE attitude of the Ministry is alarming. Lord Derby, Sir Stafford 

Northcote, and Lord Beaconsfield have all attempted during the 
past month to defend the policy of the Government in relation to the 
Eastern Question. Their speeches confirm the distrust and dismay 
which had been created by Lord Beaconsfield’s speeches during the 
Session. Indeed, Lord Beaconsfield’s speech at Aylesbury is nothing 
less than a public calamity. He had very little to say about the 
atrocities of the Turks; to him, Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet, and the 
speeches of the Duke of Argyll and of Mr. Lowe, appear almost as 
wicked as the massacre at Batak. ‘To diminish the prestige of a Con- 
servative Ministry is a crime as dark as to ravish helpless women by the 
hundred, and to massacre innocent peasants by the thousand. The 
speech is hardly explicable, except on one of three hypotheses: either 
the Prime Minister was speaking under an abnormal physical excite- 
ment, which destroyed his self-control; or he had received the resig- 
nations of some of his colleagues, and was fearing grave troubles in his 
Cabinet ; or he had come to the conclusion that his reign is over, and 
was contemplating the possibility of having to see the Queen, and to 
tell her that she must send for Lord Granville. He must have been 
driven wild by the sense of his approaching political ruin, or else he 
must have lost his head. 


The action of a large section of the Anglican clergy in earnestly throw- 
ing themselves into the grand demonstration of national feeling, which 
the diabolic crimes of the Turks have provoked, is one of the most 
significant incidents of the day. Those who have often complained of 
the clergy for their lack of popular sympathy are all the more bound, on 
that account, heartily to recognise the nobility of spirit, and the 
indifference to political ties and party interests, which numbers of them 
have shown in the present instance. The occasion, indeed, is one on 
which it might have been supposed that all men of humane feeling, to 
say nothing of Christian principle, would be of one mind. But, 
unhappily, the exigencies of party have stood in the way of such 
unanimity, and many have tried, first to deny, and, when that was 
no longer possible, to extenuate, the crimes of the Turks, lest the 
expression of the honest indignation which the bare recital of such 
atrocities must excite in the heart of every true Englishman, might seem 
to imply an indirect reflection on Lords Beaconsfield and Derby. If the 
clergy had been affected by such influences, it would not have been very 
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surprising. They are accustomed to regard the interests of the Establish- 
ment as bound up with the fortunes of the Tory party, and they might well 
hesitate before committing themselves to an agitation which could not 
fail to damage the prestige of a Government to which they looked for 
protection and security. But they have been deaf to any suggestions 
of this kind, and have yielded themselves to the nobler inspiration of a 
generous sympathy with the oppressed, and a righteous indignation 
with the oppressor. ‘The burning words of the Bishop of Manchester, 
and Canon Liddon in particular, representing two very opposite schools 
of thought, have produced a deep impression on the country, which has 
been well sustained by the grave and earnest language of the Archbishop 
of York and other bishops, as well as hosts of the clergy. The serious 
reduction of the Tory majority in Bucks—which is confidently attributed 
to defections on the part of clerical Conservatives—is an unmistakable 
indication of the depth of the existing feeling. We do not suppose, 
indeed, that it has converted these gentlemen into Liberals, but it has 
led them on this occasion, where the question at issue was the Eastern 
policy of the Government, to abandon their old colours, and range 
themselves into opposition to their former friends. We are not con- 
cerned, however, about the political results. Our object is simply to 
note the lesson which those of the clergy who have thus broken loose 
from the trammels of party allegiance have taught the country, that 
there is something which Christian members of a State must hold 
superior to any sectional interests, and that when these come into 
collision with the instincts of humanity and the laws of righteousness, 
the latter must dominate. We hope that it will be long before 
Nonconformists are reduced to such a dilemma as that in which the 
infatuation of the Ministry placed their clerical friends, but should they 
have to make a similar choice, we hope they will be able to imitate the 
example set them by the high-minded men of whom we are speaking. 
Government by party has its advantages, which can only be secured so 
long as the members of the different sections preserve a spirit of loyalty 
to their chiefs. But there is no virtue which may more easily degenerate 
into a vice, unless it be checked by strong counteracting influences; and 
to whom may the country look to supply this restraining force so well 
as the ministers of religion ? 


The Rock, representing a certain type of Protestantism, does not, 
to put it mildly, enter cordially into—or, rather, regards with sus- 
picion and distrust—a movement in which some of the High Church 
leaders are conspicuous, and which is meant to show sympathy with the 
members of Eastern Churches—“ worshippers of a wafer-God,” as it 
terms them. It is not denied that the zeal of men like Dr. Liddon—who 
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has himself gone to visit the scene of the recent atrocities, and to ascer- 
tain by personal observation the actual condition of the thousands who 
have been driven out of their homes and reduced to utter beggary—has 
been intensified by ecclesiastical sympathies. In the admiration of these 
High Churchmen for the Greek Church we do not participate, and still 
less do we share their dream of an alliance with that Church as the first 
step towards the establishment of Catholic unity. But surely all this is 
no reason why.we should not co-operate with them in the discharge of a 
common duty, and honour them for the earnestness they show in its 
performance. It is nothing less than a shameless perversion of Scripture 
when the exhortation to ‘‘do good to all men, specially those of the 
household of faith,” is employed to justify the suggestion that theological 
or ecclesiastical considerations may properly be allowed to narrow the 
range of our Christian benevolence. It is a grave mistake to rest the 
claims of the Bulgarians to sympathy and help on the ground of their 
being Christians. ‘They are men, and that is sufficient for us. Had the 
positions of the two parties been reversed, and the Turks been the 
sufferers, we trust the indignation with the so-called Christian oppressors 
would not have been less keen, nor the commiseration for their victims 
less deep and practical. The Rock is only playing into the hands of its 
opponents when it allows a partisan spirit so to warp its better senti- 
ments as to lead it to join with those who are attempting to abate the 
force of the grandest outburst of the moral and religious feeling of the 
nation which has been seen for many a day. In the better days of 
Evangelicalism it won some of its fairest laurels by its devotion to the 
cause of the slave. It must have sunk low indeed if it is now to become, 
if not the champion of the Turk, at least the preacher of indifference as 
to his crimes, because their victims hold a creed resembling that of our 
own Ritualists. The grave rebuke administered by the Bishop of Man- 
chester shows how Protestantism itself is dishonoured by a zeal, not only 
without knowledge, but without charity. ‘‘ A paper.” he said, “ called 
the Rock, professing to represent Protestantism, has pointed out the 
difference between the Protestants of the Alps and the worshippers of 
the wafer-God. I hope there are no Protestants here who sympathise 
with such views.” It is Protestants who are really most aggrieved by 
such a style of advocacy. The Fock, however, instead of attempting to 
repair its error, endeavours to shelter itself behind the authority of the 
Apostle Paul, who, it contends, “makes the distinction which the Bishop 
overlooks ” in the passage we have already quoted. In its latest utter- 
ance it only takes credit for its own vigilance, and gives this solemn 
warning: ‘* We saw with regret that in one quarter there was an ardent 
purpose to turn the tide of popular feeling into mere party channels; 
while in another there was the most manifest anxiety to utilise the occa- 
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sion for the floating of an ecclesiastical scheme which, if Canon Liddon 
and the Ritualists could have their way, would league our Protestant 
Church and nation with Greek idolaters, and then entitle us to drink out 
of the ‘ full-mixed cup’ of ‘the wine of the wrath of God,’ which is pre- 
pared for all peoples who follow after vanities and turn aside from the 
truth.” We respect the Rock for the sturdiness of its principles, and 
we can easily understand how the perils by which Evangelicalism is 
surrounded in the Establishment, may bewilder and disturb the judg- 
ment; but not less do we feel bound to protest against the want of 
faith in God, in His truth, and in the righteousness of His government, 
shown in this unwillingness to obey the nobler instincts of humanity, 
lest ecclesiastical opponents should be able to pervert them to evil 
purposes. J¥at justitia, ruat calum is a trite saying, but it is one which 
clearly needs to be repeated at present. 

The Bishop of Manchester has been, as in truth is not unfrequently 
the case, to the front during the past month. His Lordship has 
something to say on most questions, and if he sometimes commits 
blunders, he is so faithful to his convictions, and so often has the right 
word to speak, that we can condone his occasional errors in consider- 
ation of the courage with which he often opposes himself to those whose 
opinion he must value, and of the good service he does by his noble 
loyalty to truth. One of his many critics having said that there never 
was a question of great public interest which did not provoke a letter to 
the Zimes from “J. Manchester,” he was able to reply, not. without 
a commendable self-congratulation, that the only subjects on which he 
had ever addressed the leading journal were the Bengal famine, the state 
of the agricultural labourers, when he penned the brave and remarkable 
letter headed “ Are the farmers mad ?” and the Bulgarian atrocities. But 
his sermons and addresses are alwayspretty sure to touch on some ‘‘burn- 
ing question,” and as likely as not to irritate his own friends. Sometimes 
he speaks unwisely, as he appears to us to have done when addressing the 
young men of Ramsbottom relative to the theatre. All that he said on 
that occasion relative to the effect of Henry Irving's acting may be true, 
and he certainly fenced it round with such qualifications as ought to pre- 
serve him from the imputation of having advocated the going to the theatre. 
Not the less will he be regarded as justifying a practice which we hold to 
be, in the present state of things, eminently injurious. His words of ap- 
proval ofa particular class of plays and actors will be eagerly quoted and 
acted upon by numbers who will pay no heed to the cautions by which 
they were accompanied. An institution has, after all, to be judged by 
its general character rather than by occasional and accidental circum- 
stances connected with it, and the wisdom of commending the latter 
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so long as the former is so evil, is, to say the least, extremely doubtful. 
On the other hand, his words at the consecration of a church at Bolton 
were as wise as they were unlike an Episcopal utterance. After confess- 
ing the “‘ bitter pang”’ he had felt when hearing laymen complain that 
the work of Church extension was hindered by clerical jealousy of vested 
rights, and boldly laying down the principle that these rights might be 
swept away to-morrow by a statute, as nothing but a statute had created 
them, he added : “ The only true freehold that they could possess, and 
that they ought to have, was the freehold that every zealous and faithful 
minister did possess upon the hearts and affections of the people. They 
all of them must work while it was day, while God gave them strength 
and opportunity, ina quiet, peaceful, earnest, wise, loving manner, loyal 
to the Church.” The Bishop talked sound Free Church doctrine, 
possibly without thinking it. All that the most earnest champion of the 
Liberation Society complains of is, that the law gives the clergy other 
rights than these. These no one will grudge them, and the more 
extensive they become the better for truth and religion. 


a 


Notices or New Books. 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. scope for praise} or blame. We have 

The Natural History Scrap-Book. (Price, closed the book with the mental interro- 
Two Shillings.) gation—‘* Cui bono?” 

THIs is a grand book for children. They 

will find almost as much delight in it as 

in a visit to the Zoological Gardens. The 

illustrations are large and bold, and every 


Forty-eight eight-page Books for Children, 
with covers and pictures. (Price, One 
Shilling. ) 

A VERY cheap packet. 





illustration is accompanied with a page of 
type—not too much for a child to read— 
containing an account of the wonderful 
creature opposite. 

Stories of the Old Romans. (Price, Three 

Shillings. ) 

THESE stories range from /Zneas to Julius 
Czxsar, and are, some of them, legendary, 
some, historical. They are told ina style 
so simple as to be almost bald, and are 
evidently intended for the reading of young 
children only. Lessons are deduced from 
each narrative—lessons more or less closely 
connected with the previous subject- 
matter. Ina word, we may say that the 
moral is usually pointed, and the tale is 
always unadorned. The letter-press is 
interspersed with woodcuts, in which the 
unartistic eye would probably find little 





The Expositor, Vol. iii. Messrs. Hodder 
and Stoughton. (Price, 7s. 6d.) 


The Argonaut, Vol. iii. Messrs. Hodder 

and Stoughton. (Price, Five Shillings.) 
THE present volume of the LZxfositor 
contains the ‘‘ Notes on the Epistle to the 
Romans” found among the papers of the 
late Bishop Thirlwall, Dr. Reynolds’ 
‘* Notes on the First Epistle to Timothy,” 
a series of articles on the ‘‘ Vindictive 
Psalms,” and very much besides that will 
interest the Biblical student. Mr. Cox is 
to be congratulated on his success. 

Dr. Gladstone is also doing very well 
with the Argonaut. He succeeds in giving 
considerable variety to his pages, while he 
maintains its popular scientific character. 
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NOVEMBER, 1876. 


THE Late Dr. HALLey. 


HOSE who saw and heard our venerated friend, Dr. Halley, at the 

last annual meeting of the Congregational Union, must have 
received the tidings of his death without surprise. There was still, indeed, 
a firm and gallant clinging to principles he had advocated for many years, 
and the protest which he had uttered so often before, and reiterated then, 
against the heresy into which he believed his brethren had been be- 
trayed on the subject of National Education, was in perfect consistency 
with the course he had always pursued, as boldly and decidedly when 
he was one of a small minority—the representative of what could hardly 
be described even as a ‘‘ forlorn hope”—as when his views were in the 
ascendent, and to doubt them was esteemed little short of treason to 
Nonconformity. But if he enunciated the old opinion, he no longer 
did it in the old clear and ringing tones, which spoke of a physical 
strength as remarkable as his mental vigour. The natural force was 
abated, so abated as to call forth a tear of sadness from those who 
could not but see in it the approach of the end. It was surprising to 
see one of his advanced years taking so keen an interest in the current 
questions of the day, and to some his words might have the character 
of the warnings of an old prophet, who in the sunset of life was free 
from the illusions by which younger men might be deceived, and was 
stirred to bear his parting testimony against a policy he saw to be 
fraught with peril. But at least they made it evident that his work was 
done, and that the time of rest could not be far distant. Nor could 
those who loved and honoured him have desired it to be long delayed. 
He had fought a good fight, had retained his mental freshness and 
activity to a period far beyond that of the vast majority of men, had 
been a grand specimen of a green old age, and when at last his powers 
began to give way, no true friend could desire that mere existence 
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should be prolonged, after the strength and glory of life had departed. 
It seems hard to believe that the energetic and vigorous old man who, 
up to a very recent time, was travelling from one end of the land to the 
other, preaching here and speaking there, anxious to meet every request 
for his services, full of spirit wherever he went, was on the verge of four- 
score, when thus immersed in such an abundance of labours. We have 
often heard him, during the last year or two, talk in bright and hopeful style 
of the work he was able to do, regretting only that long railway journeys 
interfered with his sleep and rendered him unable to do all that he wished. 
Only for two or three years past has he given the impression ofan old man. 
His snow-white hair told of his advanced age, but he had completed more 
than the first half of his last decade before he gave any marked signs of 
decay. He was seldom absent from the meetings of the Union, and 
when any question in which he was specially interested—such, for example, 
as National Education—was under discussion, was seldom unwilling to 
respond to the call of the Assembly, with whom he was always a favourite. 
The wonder is, not that he has been taken away, though the circumstances 
of his death made it appear sudden, but that he was able so long to 
bear up against the growing infirmities of his many years. 

The last appearance of Dr. Halley on the Union platform was in 
many respects so very characteristic, that we may very properly look at 
it more closely, before speaking of the general features of his life. His 
position, from the beginning of the Education controversy, was that of 
the extreme Voluntary. He not only objected to the interference of the 
State with religion, but he was so convinced of the unwisdom of ex- 
tending the functions of the Government, and of the necessity for 
developing individual freedom and energy, that even had the religious 
difficulty not existed, it is very doubtful whether he would have approved 
of a national system of education. Unlike some of his associates in 
the earlier part of the struggle, he never regarded with any favour the 
idea of making the British and Foreign School plan the basis of a 
national scheme, and to the end remained opposed alike to the League 
and to the advocates of unsectarian religious teaching in the schools of the 
State. It would be idle to ask whether, if he had been brought to ac- 
quiesce in the establishment of such schools, he would have gone a 
step further still, and approved the introduction of religion into them, 
for it was simply impossible that he could take the first step. As the 
Bishop of Peterborough holds it to be more important to have the 
people free than to make them sober, so Dr. Halley maintained that it 
was better they should be free than that they should be educated, or, to 
put it in a different form, that a training in habits of self-reliance would 
be more valuable than an acquaintance with the “ three_R’s.” It would 
be as foolish to deny that there is great force in this argument, as it 
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would be unjust to grudge the Voluntaries of that time credit for the firm- 
ness with which they held their ground. But they were vanquished by 
necessities which have no law. The higher moral and political educa- 
tion, which an absolute reliance on individual effort would have given, 
would have been of immense advantage to the nation ; but the process 
was so slow, and the evils to be dealt with were so manifest, so rampant, 
and so continually on the increase, that it was felt to be impossible to 
trust to it. The nation could not afford to wait ; for the “ wastrels,” the 
City Arabs, and the criminal classes were becoming more numerous, 
while parents were slowly learning the value of knowledge and the duty of 
securing it for their children. Against the strong current of opinion 
produced by such facts—and it greatly deepened when the last Reform Bill 
placed power in the hands of a class whose lack of education thus 
became a serious danger to the country—it was useless for political 
economists or strong Nonconformists to contend. The utmost the 
latter could hope to do was to try and prevent the new work which had 
been forced upon the nation from being so done as to violate religious 
equality, while the former could still take up their cry as prophets in 
the wilderness, against a generation which was so contemptuous here 
of the principles which elsewhere it accepted and obeyed. 

Let us not be forgetful of our obligation to those who are willing thus 
to protest against tendencies which they believe to be dangerous. It 
was, we hold, absolutely necessary to make an efficient provision for the 
education of the people. ‘To do it may be, in the opinion of some, 
a contravention of sound principles of political economy, just as a 
Poor Law is regarded by some as a violation of those principles ; 
but political economy is not, after all, a law by which the conscience 
is bound, and which no considerations of expediency ought to over- 
bear. It has its own authority, nevertheless, and we are indebted 
to those who maintain it even at a point when we ourselves feel 
that it must yield to that suprema lex, the salus republice, and 
all the more because of the disposition on the part of so many to make 
the exception the rule. A remarkable article in the Daily News, some 
months ago, indicated the great difference between the Radicals of the 
last generation, and a large section of the advanced Liberals in our own, 
on this subject. The former were intensely jealous of any extension 
of the functions of the State ; the latter, on the contrary, are too ready 
to employ the forces of the Government wherever it can be shown that 
its action would be beneficial. ‘There can be no doubt in the minds of 
all true Liberals, that the latter tendency needs to be watched and 
checked, and there are so many influences at work to strengthen it, that 
if opposition to it assumes a form which appears to us extreme and 
even unreasonable, we may yet feel that it will render important service. 
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But independently of the direct benefit of his testimony against what 
seemed to him a grave error, his manly and resolute attitude in opposi- 
tion to the popular sentiment, not only of the nation but of his own 
denomination itself, exerted an influence for good. Men who do not 
swim with the tide, who perhaps have an innate disposition to breast it, 
and find a pleasure and inspiration in the excitement of the opposition, 
may sometimes be thought troublesome, but they play a most important 
part, and if their antagonism is not sour or bitter, are worthy of all 
admiration. They compel a more careful examination of principles 
and methods, prevent hasty conclusions and premature action, and so 
contribute to the solidity and force even of the movements they oppose. 
But their courage in breasting the wave of popular censure, their 
willingness to stand alone where loyalty to conscience requires it, their 
subordination of all personal aims to the claims of truth and right- 
eousness, unite to give them a moral and spiritual influence of infinitely 
higher value than any external service they can render. It is essential, 
indeed, to a complete view of any question, that we should be able to 
look at it from opposite stand-points ; and nothing is more unwise than 
the impatience with which the ideas of those, who are quietly assumed 
to be crotchety or irregular, or unduly self-assertive, because they do 
not fall in with the humour of the time, are received. But the fearless 
spirit exhibited by those who are thus reproached for their exaggerated 
idiosyncrasies, is a distinct gain to society, independent altogether of 
the soundness of the opinions in whose behalf it is displayed, or their 
success in converting others to their own belief. When John Bright 
endeavoured to convince the nation that there was another side to that 
popular one relative to the Crimean War, he prophesied to ears that 
would not listen, and minds that would not believe. Even now, when 
numbers have been forced to take a different attitude towards Russia 
from that they held in 1854, they are not all converted, as Mr. Bright 
seems to fancy, to the belief that they were wrong in 1854. Still he may 
have had a power, even then, in checking the warlike ardour of the 
time .and correcting the exaggerated and one-sided opinions which 
otherwise might have been accepted as true. But the greatest good he 
did to his country, was by furnishing an example of a statesman who 
thought and acted for himself, who obeyed the dictates of conscience 
and not the law of party or self-interest, and who would sacrifice the 
favour of the people rather than be responsible, even by his silence, for 
a policy which he believed to be unwise and unrighteous. 

Dr. Halley was a man of the same stamp, with the same manly in- 
dependence in the formation of his opinion, with the same lion-like 
boldness in their avowal and defence. His name may very fittingly be 
connected with that of John Bright, for at the time when Manchester 
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was untrue to the noblest politician she has ever produced, and punished 
him by a sentence of political ostracism for a fidelity which she 
ought rather to have honoured, Dr. Halley was one of the few who 
manfully sought to stem the strong adverse current of popular senti- 
ment. ‘To take such a position was not so easy then as it may appear 
from the distance now. The opposition to John Bright had enlisted on 
its side all the strength of snobbery and religious narrowness. ‘The 
former it is easy to understand, but the spectacle of Evangelical clergymen 
supporting Unitarian candidates in favour of the Turks, in opposition to 
John Bright, and in the interests of the Christian religion, was unintelligible. 
For the moment, however, the star of bigotry was in the ascendent, and 
the man, and especially the Christian minister, who ventured to defy the 
passion of the hour, required no ordinary amount of courage. But the 
minister of Cavendish Street Chapel was equal to the emergency, 
and appeared rather to revel in the fierceness of the storm he dared to con- 
front. He could not allay it, but he could and did give proof of his own 
high intellectual and moral calibre by defying it. He could not save Man- 
chester from the disgrace which she had prepared for herself, but by his 
burning eloquence, whose power even his enemies could not deny, he not 
only freed himself from all responsibility, but left those who committed 
themselves to such folly more completely without excuse. There are 


not a few to-day who are still not satisfied that Mr. Bright’s view was 
right, or his mode of advocacy judicious, but who wish that they had 
taken a part like that of Dr. Halley, instead of allowing themselves to 
be affected either by difference of opinion, or the irritation which Mr. 
Bright’s mode of reasoning was more likely to produce then even 
than it is now. 


A man of such vigorous intellect, such independence and definiteness 
of opinions, and such intensity of feeling, as we have described Dr. 
Halley to be, was of course continually in opposition. He was marked 
out, indeed, rather to be a leader of Opposition than the chief of a 
Government. His constructive and administrative power was by no 
means equal to his critical faculty, and he not unfrequently gave the 
impression that the latter was somewhat too eager and active. His eye 
was quick to discern the weak point in a case, and he was a little too 
prone to fasten on that and persistently urge the objections it suggested, 
and not to give due weight to the arguments which might be urged on 
the other side. When this was done in the clever bantering style of 
which he was a master, it is not wonderful if opponents were at times 
considerably irritated. ‘They could not but admit the smartness of the 
criticism, but they felt that it did not really grapple with their argument, 
and that while they and their cause were held up to ridicule, there was 
no serious effort to arrive at the truth. Of course this did not occur 
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when great principles were at stake. Ina grave discussion of this cha- 
racter, Dr. Halley was often at his best. He would commence with 
some clever sallies of wit, which would put the audience in good humour, 
and then, after playing with the subject for a time, he would suddenly 
launch out in a line of clear and cogent reasoning, and wind up with an 
eloquent and impassioned appeal which carried a meeting by storm. 

He was anything but a desirable adversary to encounter on any 
question in which his feelings were thoroughly enlisted, and into which 
his full strength was thrown. What he was as a polemic, when dealing 
with great theological controversies, on which his whole force was con- 
centrated, was sufficiently shown by his Congregational Lectures, which 
were among the most valuable contributions to the series to which they 
belong. If Dr. Landells, instead of perpetually taking up his parable 
against Congregationalists and Pzedo-Baptists in general, and insisting 
on the duty of Baptists to maintain an aggressive attitude even towards 
those with whom they desire to live on terms of “ loving fellowship,” 
would undertake to answer Dr. Halley’s well-known argument, he would 
do a better service to his own cause. A more doughty champion than 
he essayed the task, and failed. Dr. Halley’s argument against the 
Baptist theory has, to say the least, not yet been answered. Whether 
his defence of Infant Baptism is as successful as his demolition of the 
idea of Believers’ Baptism, is open to question. But whether his con- 
clusions be adopted or not, it must be confessed that his lectures on 
both the sacraments are among the most admirable specimens of theo- 
logical exposition and reasoning produced in his generation. The same 
qualities which come out so conspicuously in them, were displayed also 
in council and committee when dealing with points of subordinate value 
which might be incidentally raised. He was impulsive as well as 
ardent, and was thus sometimes brought into decided collision with 
others, and as he could administer hard hits, it might be expected that 
he would produce sore feeling. But it was very seldom, if ever, that 
such discussions led to any permanent separation. He did, in his 
warm and excitable moments, commit errors and say things calculated 
to wound, but no one was more ready to make the amplest reparation 
as soon as the mistake was pointed out. With all his courage and 
earnestness, he had singular tenderness and simplicity of heart, which 
would at once manifest itself when he saw that he had unwittingly 
injured another. Hence, despite his outspokenness and controversial 
keenness, he did not make personal enemies. We have sat with him on 
committees for years ; we have often been in discussions where warm 
feelings were excited and strong words used ; we have frequently been 
on opposite sides ; but had ,we been in unbroken agreement with him, 
we could not have a higher estimate of his beautiful transparency of 
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character, his noble and large-hearted generosity, his freedom from all 
meanness, his thorough manliness and integrity. ‘To deny that he had 
the faults which belong to such temperaments, would be to show the 
blindness of partiality. But his faults were all those of a noble nature, 
and were more than redeemed by the high qualities with which they were 
associated, and which were best appreciated by those who were in 
closest intercourse with him. 

It was not till he accepted the pastorate of Mozley-street Chapel, 
Manchester, as the successor of the eloquent McAll, that he became 
well-known to the Churches. His first charge was at St. Neot’s, 
where, it is told (how far it may be one of those mythical accretions 
which seem to grow round the life-story of all eminent men we are quite 
unable to say) that the good people, who did not appreciate his scho- 
larly productions, sent a deputation requesting him to preach better. As 
the story goes, he received them courteously, and, after conversing for a 
little, concluded by inviting them to unite in prayer. Whether this be 
true or not, it is certain that he found a more congenial sphere in the 
classical tutorship of Highbury College, whose duties he performed with 
distinguished ability and success. He was an accomplished and 
accurate scholar. No doubt his scholarship would to-day be regarded as 
somewhat old-fashioned, for it was not to be supposed that a man so 
fully occupied in pastoral work would be able to keep pace with the 
rapid advances in classical knowledge. But he was not indifferent to 
the changes that were going on, and, judged by the standard of his own 
time, he was a scholar of no mean attainments. He filled his position 
at Highbury with thorough efficiency, but valuable as was the work done 
in it, it would not have secured him the distinction afterwards so 
honourably won. 

It was fortunate for him, and in the issue fortunate for the Church, 
that he removed to Manchester, where the most eventful and influential 
part of his life was passed. It appeared, indeed, as though he were 
hardly a suitable successor to one who was regarded, not only in Man- 
chester but throughout the Congregational Churches, as the prince of 
preachers. The two men were certainly in marked contrast to each 
other ; the one elegant, refined, polished to an extreme; the other rugged, 
sometimes abrupt, but full of force and fire ; the one distinguished 
chiefly for all that was graceful and beautiful, the other as striking a 
development of manly robustness and strength. It turned out, however, 
despite some sinister predictions from those whose enthusiastic admira- 
tion of the former unfitted them for a fair appreciation of the very 
different, but still not less valuable, qualities of the latter, that Dr. 
Halley was pre-eminently the man for the place and for the times. It 
was the time when rhetoric was coming to be less valued, perhaps was 
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being unduly depreciated. The unadorned speech of Cobden created 
a fashion, and there was a growing disposition to give its proper 
weight to clear, vigorous thought, even if it was not presented in all that 
perfection of form which once had been thought essential. Dr. Halley’s 
sterling worth was, therefore, soon recognised. It was seen that he had 
the truest of all elogquence—that of clear perceptions, strong convictions, 
and ardent feelings. Nor was force of style wanting. He did not 
often indulge in rhetorical flights, but while his arguments were always 
developed with great clearness, consecutiveness, and force, his appeals 
were often instinct with life and energy, and were wrought out with great 
artistic skill. Those who have read his volumes on the History of 
Lancashire Nonconformity—in our judgment the most valuable contri- 
bition to Nonconformist history which we have had for a long time— 
will not need to be told that the author had great pictorial power, or 
that it must necessarily have lent great attractiveness to his sermons. 
Especially was this so in the lectures to young men, which he was in the 
habit of delivering on the Sunday evenings of the winter, which were 
wonderfully popular at the time, and whose memory and, we trust, 
influence also still lives. Here, as in other things, the Doctor showed 
his contempt for mere conventional ideas. He saw that something fresh 
was necessary, and he did not shrink from striking out a new course, 
even at the certain risk of provoking the censure of those to be found 
in Congregational Churches, as in other communities, who believe that 
whatever is is right, and that new plans must necessarily be new mistakes. 
He touched this class on a very tender point, when he ventured to en- 
large the field from which the topics of the pulpit are taken, and ta 
introduce other subjects than the familiar ones of doctrine. But his 
wisdom in illuminating obscure nooks of Church history, and portraying 
the characters of earnest but almost unknown Christian labourers, 
was justified, not only by the immediate success achieved in the 
gathering of congregations, but, what was of higher importance, the 
practical value of the teaching he was able to give, as attested by the 
result. 

Dr. Halley’s ministry in Manchester was, in truth, a real power. He 
did not produce a sensation ; he did not gather a crowd whenever he 
preached, but he maintained a large and intelligent congregation, over 
whom he exerted an influence of the happiest and most enduring kind. 
It is pleasant to hear Manchester men, now in middle life, who heard 
him either regularly or in his occasional lectures, when they were young, 
bear their testimony to the value of his teaching, and to see how 
their hearty and loving words are borne out by lives in which the 
lessons he inculcated are worked out. He gave special thought and 
care to the exhibition and enforcement of practical godliness, and the 
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fruits of the seed which he scattered remain, and will remain for years 
to come. 

But it was in private life that he made the deepest impression. Of 
the strong hold he gained upon the confidence and affections of his 
Manchester friends, ample proof was given years after his official connec- 
tion with them had terminated. Of those who saw him only as a public 
man, none but the few careful students of human nature who knew that 
such force as he possessed is almost invariably associated with keen 
emotion, would have suspected the remarkable tenderness of hear‘ 
which needed only opportunity to reveal itself. In all times of anxiety 
or sorrow, he was always a true and sympathetic friend. On the other 
hand, he was an extremely interesting guest or companion, full of 
shrewd observations and quaint stories, rich in personal reminiscences, 
and fond of reproducing them with characteristic vividness and power. 
He was the life of every company into which he went, while those who 
came closer to him felt the charm of an affectionate and constant nature. 
His graphic sketches of the Old Dissent which have enriched our own 
pages, will enable those of our readers who had not the pleasure of his 
personal acquaintance, to understand what a fund of interest and 
instruction was to be found in his conversarion. He had a keen relish 
for a joke, and loved to recount humorous incidents in his experience. 
One of the latest of his stories which we have heard was of a visit to a 
southern town to speak at a Bible meeting. The chairman had been 
selected rather because of his station than of any interest in the Society, 
and his great desire was to shorten the meeting, which was held in the 
middle of the day, that he might be able to attend a cattle show. After 
opening the proceedings in the shortest possible speech, he called on a 
clergyman to move the first resolution. ‘The reverend gentleman began 
by reading it, and was about to speak upon it, when the chairman inter- 
rupted him by saying, ‘‘ Not the slightest need for a speech, my dear 
sir. We are all agreed, but if there should be an amendment, you will 
then have a right of reply.””. The Doctor at once took in the situation, 
and was equal to it. At his suggestion all the resolutions were moved, 
seconded, and passed fro formd, the chairman was then released, and 
another having been appointed, the speeches were delivered. 

His preaching was sui generis. When at kis best, in sermons to which 
he had devoted special care and elaborated to the utmost, it was fresh, 
original, and effective. His discourses of this class made an abiding 
impression on all who heard them. We havea vivid recollection of two or 
three. The first was one of the noblest vindications of the spiritual indepen- 
dence of the Church to which we ever listened. It was drawn from the very 
appropriate and memorable text, Ezra viii. 21, 22—“ Then I proclaimed a 
fast there, at the river of Ahava, that we might afflict ourselves before our 
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God, to seek of Him a right way for us, and for our little ones, and for all our 
substance. For I was ashamed to require of the king a band of soldiers 
and horsemen to help us against the enemy in the way.” Another was 
an equally vigorous and conclusive argument against tradition, based on 
the statement in the closing verses of John’s Gospel, that a tradition 
had gone abroad among the disciples that Jesus had promised John 
that he should not die, which, though having every possible claim to 
authority which any tradition could possess—as primitive, apostolic, and 
universal—was nevertheless untrue. The reasoning was wrought out with 
singular ingenuity and force, and the conclusion was irresistible. - As 
an example ofa more practical style of sermon, that on the text, “A Syrian 
ready to perish was thy father,” was universally confessed to be one of 
rare power. We should think that there must be sermons enough of 
this order to fill a volume, which would be one of the best memorials of 
his Manchester work. 

He was, however, equally, if not more, distinguished as a platform- 
speaker. Some of his speeches in the Free Trade Hall, especially 
those which were suddenly and spontaneously thrown off under the 
inspiration of the occasion, were real oratorical triumphs. Dr. Vaughan, 
who was the President of Lancashire College during a considerable 
portion of Dr. Halley’s ministry, was effective and popular, though in 
a very different style. He was a great master of rhetoric, and when 
thoroughly roused by sympathy with his subject and his audience, 
wielded a power which reminded us of some ancient prophet ex- 
horting or warning the people, or some noble hero whose voice was 
like a trumpet blast rallying his followers to his side. But Dr. Halley 
was perhaps even more able to sway a great popular assembly, 
perhaps because he had more popular sympathies. Congregationa- 
lism could desire no nobler and more effective representatives, and 
with them did not fear to speak with the enemies in the gates. They 
are gone, and not only they, but most of the generation to which they 
belonged. Dr. Halley was one of the last survivors of the leaders of 
his time. He is followed to his rest by the grateful and loving remem- 
brances of those who will never cease to honour him as distinctively a 
true man, full of noble thought and generous feeling, pure instincts 
and wide sympathies, and intent on doing his work as a servant of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. His work will live, we trust, for years to come, 
especially in those to whom his later years were devoted. May they, in 
their ministry, reproduce the child-like simplicity, the manly vigour, the 
Christian integrity and courage, which were so conspicuous in him, 
and which were even more precious than the eminent abilities for which 
he was distinguished. R. 
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SANCTIFICATION BY FAITH. 


HE traditional ideal of a ‘‘ saint,” against which Cowper protested 
nearly a hundred years ago, has not yet lost its hold on the 
imagination of Protestant and Evangelical Christians :— 


** Artist, attend !—your brushes and your paint— 
Produce them—take a chair—now draw a saint. 
Oh sorrowful and sad ! the streaming tears 
Channel her cheeks—a Niobe appears ! 

Is this a saint? Throw tints and all away— 
True piety is cheerful as the day, 

Will weep, indeed, and heave a pitying groan 
For others’ woes, but smiles upon her own. 
What purpose has the King of saints in view ? 
Why falls the Gospel like a gracious dew ? 

To call up plenty from the teeming earth, 

Or curse the desert with a tenfold dearth? 

Is it that Adam’s offspring may be saved 

From servile fear, or be the more enslaved ? 
To loose the links that galled mankind before, 
Or bind them faster on and add still more ? 
The free-born Christian has no chains to prove, 
Or, if achain, the golden one of love: 

No fear attends to quench his glowing fires, 
What fear he feels his gratitude inspires. 

His Master’s interest and his own combined 
Prompt every movement of his heart and mind; 
Thought, word, and deed, his liberty evince, 
His freedom is the freedom of a prince.” * 


But it may be replied, that in the actual experience of Christian 
people the ‘‘freedom” is unknown, and that the traditional conception 
of a saint is, after all, the true one. It isnot artists alone who represent 
saintliness as inseparable from sorrow and inconsistent with brightness 
and cheerfulness of spirit. Many of the hymns which find a deep and 
general response in the heart of the Church are cries of suffering, of 
weakness, of an unsatisfied longing for holiness and for God. The 
biographies of good men, their diaries, their private letters, confirm the 
impression that there is more of gloom than of gladness in the devout life. 

How, it may be asked, can it be otherwise? In the early days of our 
restoration to God, when we were relieved of the shame and guilt of 
our sins by the infinite mercy of God revealed to us through Christ, we 
may have had great joy. Our first consciousness of forgiveness brought 


* “ Truth: ” Bell’s Cowper, vol. i. pp. 229, 230. 
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peace, and even triumph. We were able to say, ‘‘ Being justified by 
faith, we have peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ. While 
we were yet sinners Christ died for us ; much more, being now justified 
by His blood, we shall be saved from wrath through Him. We joy in 
God through our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom we have now received the 
atonement.” Nor has the certainty of our forgiveness been lost. We 
still know that God is at peace with us; that we are no longer menaced 
by His wrath ; that we are the heirs of His glory. But we are now 
involved in new troubles. We know that we are justified by faith in 
Christ, but we have now to work out our own salvation. We are work- 
ing it out “with fear and trembling,” and we have discovered that 
things are worse with us than theyseemed. Evil habits cling to us, and 
we cannot throw them off. Duties which in the first excitement of our 
reconciliation with God were easy, are often beyond our strength. We 
hold fast the Justification which is God’s free gift to us for Christ’s sake, 
but Sanctification can be achieved only by incessant vigilance, by moral 
and spiritual struggles constantly renewed, and in which we too often 
suffer defeat, by the severity of a self-discipline which we are always in 
danger of relaxing, by the perpetual effort to stimulate and develop 
spiritual affections which for weeks and months together show no sign 
of vitality. Cowper’s description of ‘true piety ” is false ; it cannot be 
“ cheerful as the day ;” humiliation, anxiety, and even anguish, are the 
inevitable conditions of the conflict to which every Christian man is 
committed. 

If this account of the Christian life is accurate and complete, the 
traditional saint of the Romish Church is very like the true saint after 
all, and the infinite sense of relief with which northern Europe received 
the doctrine of Justification by Faith was premature. No doubt the old 
saints were in the wrong in supposing that long years of effort and pain 
and agony were necessary to ensure the Divine pardon ; but they may not 
have distinguished very clearly between the Divine pardon and their own 
liberation from the law in their members warring against the law of their 
mind, and bringing them into subjection to the law of sin in their 
members. They were also in the wrong in supposing that the physical 
sufferings which they inflicted on themselves could do very much to 
promote their sanctification ; but the long fasts by which their strength 
was wasted, the cold nights during which they were prostrate on the 
marble floors of churches before the figure of their dying Lord, their 
flagellations, the hair shirts which they wore next their skin, the iron 
girdles which bruised and wounded their flesh, were not much worse to 
endure than the exhausting spiritual conflicts and the terrible spiritual 
anguish which are alleged to be necessary to the attainment of holiness. 

But perhaps this account of the method of Sanctification is incom- 
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plete. It may have some truth in it, and yet, from its omissions, be 
practically false. Looking over, the other day, the notes of a sermon 
which I preached many years ago, I found in it a statement to the effect 
that as one great Reformation had been accomplished by the doctrine of 
Justification by Faith, so, perhaps, another great Reformation might be 
accomplished by the doctrine of Sanctification by Faith ; and the whole 
discourse might have been written by a man fresh from the excitement 
of the Oxford or Brighton Conference. To what extent I understood at 
that time the words I used, it might be hard to say. Perhaps I was 
grasping in the darkness a truth of which I had had no clear vision. 
Perhaps I was merely stating and illustrating a truth which I had seen 
clearly enough in the teaching of our Lord and in the apostolic Epistles— 
a truth which, when seen afar off, made the heart leap with the hope and 
assurance of freedom, but which, at the time, I knew not how to bring 
into living harmony with other truths which had already taken possession 
of my moral and spiritual life. If there were not something like fatalism 
in the comparison, I should be inclined to say that as the stars have 
their appointed times for appearing above the horizon, so the great orbs 
in the universe of divine revelation have their appointed hours for rising 
into the spiritual firmament, and making the heaven of our souls bright 
with their glory. But the comparison is misleading. We may set our 
faces towards the east and travel to meet the rising stars, and when they 
rise there is no reason why they should ever go down. 

It is very possible that some of my readers, when they hear men 
insisting on the doctrine of Sanctification by Faith as though it were 
some new and wonderful discovery, may reply, as I might reply myself, 
‘Why, this is no new doctrine ; I have believed it for years ;” and yet 
the contents of the doctrine, and its true relations to the culture of moral 
and spiritual perfection, may have been imperfectly apprehended. The 
doctrine that we are to be sanctified by faith, if true, cannot be new. 
The Church has had sixteen generations of saints. Millions upon 
millions of obscure and forgotten men and women have overcome sin 
and lived for God. The conditions of Sanctification cannot, therefore, 
be a discovery reserved for the last quarter of the nineteenth century. 
Nor was the doctrine of Justification by Faith when Luther preached it 
a new discovery. He did not imagine that the countless multitudes of 
Christian men who had lived and died in the centuries which imme- 
diately preceded him, had never received the Divine forgiveness, and 
that as generation after generation passed away, they all sunk into eternal 
perdition. 

It would have been no answer to him and to those who fought 
with him the doctrinal battle of the Reformation, to have alleged that 
all Christendom acknowledged that sins are forgiven for Christ’s sake, 
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and that the forgiveness is granted to all that believe on Him. Luther 
would have replied that it was his endeavour to throw an intense light 
on a truth which the Church had never surrendered, a truth which had 
always been the life and strength of those who had known most about 
the infinite mercy of God, but the power of which had been long 
impaired by many grave errors which were not coherent with it. The 
doctrine of Sanctification by Faith is old in the same sense in which 
Luther’s doctrine of Justification by Faith was old ; it is new to many 
Christian men in our times in the same sense in which Luther’s doctrine 
was new to nearly all Christendom at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. Precisely in the same way in which the doctrine of Justifica- 
tion by Faith was perverted, the doctrine of Sanctification by Faith may 
be perverted too; neither doctrine should be summarily dismissed, 
because it is often stated by its friends in terms which can be sharply 
criticised by its opponents, and which are likely to change indifference 
into hostility. 

That there is something in the doctrine that is unfamiliar to large 
numbers of Christian people, both in England and on the Continent, 


who inherit the traditions of Evangelical Churches, is certain. It has 
come to them with all the freshness of a new revelation. ‘They have 


listened to it at first with perplexity, then with wonder, then with hope, 


and at last with delight and exultation. They have propagated it with 


all the ardour of apostles. They declare that the discovery of what 
they describe as the new truth has brought to them a peace and a 


strength which they never had before. Young men talk as though they 
had seen prophetic visions ; old men as though they had dreamt divine 


dreams. It is difficult to learn precisely what it is that they have to tell 
us, for as soon as some of them put their great discovery into words, it 


looks like either a mere extravagance or an ancient commonplace. To 
many of us they speak in an “ unknown tongue”; that [have an “ inter- 


pretation ”’ which will make their speech perfectly intelligible to all those 
who have hitherto failed to understand it, Ican hardly venture to hope, 


but I will do my best. 


It is the confession of all Evangelical Christians that between Christ 
and every one that believes in Him, there is a real though most 


mysterious union. The life that is in Him becomes our life, and without 
this life the kind of perfection to which the Christian is called is unat- 
tainable. Positive Holiness—the vigour of every right purpose,{the 
intensity of every devout affection—is recognised as the manifestation 
of the new life which, from moment to moment, the Christian man 
receives from Christ. It may be said, therefore, that all Evangelical 
Christians believe that we are sanctified by Faith ; for they all acknow- 
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ledge that the life which comes to us in response to our trust in Christ, 
is the inspiration of every holy affection, and is the power by which 
alone we can struggle against sin and do the will of God. Up to this 
point we are all agreed. 

But I suppose that, according to the opinion which commonly pre- 
vails in Evangelical Churches, while the origin and growth of all the 
elements of positive holiness are the direct result of our union with 
Christ, the suppression of sin is only the indirect result. If a Christian 
man has a bad temper, he has no hope of escaping from it except 
through the increasing energy of those kindly affections which become 


more and more vigorous as he receives fresh accessions of life from the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Covetousness can be overcome only as the nobler 
and more generous passions become stronger. Pride, vanity, jealousy, 
are to disappear in the same way; it is supposed that they will not 


be enfeebled until the opposite excellencies have fought their way to 
ascendency. ‘The poisonous weeds are not to be uprooted; they will 
continue to infest the soil until the life is gradually withdrawn from 
them by the growth of a better harvest. 


According to this conception of the method of Sanctification, we are 
not only committed to a struggle with the evil impulses, and passions, 
and habits which before we resolved to do the will of God were too 


strong for us, but these impulses, passions, and habits may retain for a 
long time their old power, and our only chance of overcoming them lies 
in the superior strength with which our better purposes and loftier 
affections are now inspired. 

The doctrine of Sanctification by Faith adds a very important element 
towhat I imagine to be the ordinary conception of the way in which sin 
is to beconquered. Zhe destruction of sin,as well as the forgiveness of sin, 
is immediately connected with the death of Christ. The doctrine affirms 
that between the Lord Jesus Christ and all those who have become one 
with Him, there is a union so intimate and so real, that not only is His 
life their life, but His death is their death. The power of His life becomes 
theirs only through their faith in Him ; and it is only through their faith 
in Him that the power of His death becomes theirs. But it is a truth of 
transcendent importance that in His crucifixion, the evil which is in us 
was crucified ; that His supreme act, in which He laid down His life for 
us and ‘died unto sin,” carries with it the death unto sin of all who 
consent to die with Him.* 


The whole subject is no doubt involved in great difficulty ; but the 
truth which is emphasised by the doctrine of Sanctification by Faith is 


* For further observations on the relation of the Death of Christ to our Sanctifica- 
tion see CONGREGATIONALIST for May, 1876, pp. 290—292. 
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very conspicuous in the apostolic writings, and it is verified in the 


personal experience of many Christian people. 
It is hardly possible, perhaps, to state this truth clearly and forcibly 
without using language which is open to legitimate criticism. But, 


substantially, this seems to be what St. Paul means to teach in the 6th, 
7th, and 8th chapters of his Epistle to the Romans, and it appears in 
other parts of his writings. In his Epistle to the Colossians there is a 
very forcible statement both of the truth itself and of the duty which it 
imposes on those who receive it. Having asserted in the second 
chapter the union which exists between the Lord Jesus Christ and all 
Christians—a union with Him in His Death, and aunion with Him in 
His Resurrection—he begins the fourth chapter with the precept: ‘‘ If 
then ye were raised with Christ, seek those things which are above, 
where Christ is—seated on the right hand of God. Set your mind on 
things above, not on things on the earth. For ye died, and your life is 
hid with Christ in God. . . . Put to death, therefore, your members 
which are upon earth ; fornication, uncleanness, and the rest—let these 
be put away.” The real nature of the doctrine may, perhaps, be as 
clearly seen in this passage as in any part of the New Testament. If 
the Colossian Christians had not risen with Christ, it would have been 
useless to tell them to set their mind and their affections on things 
above ; for in that case they would have been commanded to live in a 
world to which they did not belong. Their true life was a life in 
heaven, and therefore they are told to live in heaven. To use Professor 
Lightfoot’s admirable paraphrase, what St. Paul says amounts to this : 
“If ye were raised with Christ, if ye were translated into heaven, what 
follows? Why, you must realise the change. All your aims must centre 
in heaven, where reigns the Christ who has thus exalted you, enthroned 
on God’s right hand. All your thoughts must abide in heaven, not on 
the earth. For I say it once again, you have nothing to do with 
mundane things: you ded, died once for all to the world, you are living 
another life.” Clearly the whole force of the appeal would be lost if 
this resurrection and ascension with Christ were a metaphor, and nothing 
more. Even metaphors stand for something. Paul affirmed that there 
was a kind of union between Christian men and Christ which made it 
possible for them to live as citizens of the heavenly commonwealth, 
because He had risen from the dead and ascended to the right hand of 
God. Because such a life had been made possible to them, itwas their 
duty to live it. 

And in the same way, to use Professor Lightfoot’s paraphrase again, 
they were to ‘‘carry out the principle of death to the world, and kill 
everything that is mundane and carnal in their being.” If they had not 
potentially died with Christ, the precept would lose the ground on which 
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it rests. Because they died with Christ, they are to put to death those 
evil passions, die to those evil habits, for the sake of which the wrath of 
God cometh on the children of disobedience. 

A clear apprehension of this truth makes a wonderful change in the 
whole spirit and character of the conflict with sin. There are many 
Christian people whose lives are a perpetual agony. They make con- 
vulsive efforts to break the chains of evil habits, and not a link gives 
way. ‘They ask for Divine help, and say that help does not come. 
Their only hope is that they will become strong enough some day to win 
their freedom. ‘Those who have received the doctrine of Sanctification 
by Faith, maintain that it is not by a supreme effort of moral and 
spiritual strength that the chains will ever be broken. They say that 
Christ comes to the soul as the angel came to Peter ; that He comes— 
not to give us strength to break our own chains—but to break them for 
us ; that for those who perfectly trust in Him the chains are already 
broken, and that, if we obey Him when He commands us to “ Arise 
quickly,” the chains will fall off from our hands, and “the iron gate 
which leadeth unto the city” of a large spiritual freedom, will open to. 
us “ of its own accord.” 

There is another element of difference between the prevalent concep- 
tion of the method of Sanctification and the doctrine of Sanctification by 
Faith. Although most Evangelical Christians would probably say that 
they believe that the Spirit of God exerts an immediate influence on the 
human will, I have a conviction that they practically regard His action 
on the will as indirect. They imagine that the will is controlled by the 
affections ; that the conflict between the baser and the nobler passions 
necessarily affects the loyalty of the human will to the Divine law; and 
that the habitual submission of the will to God’s authority can be 
secured only by the supremacy of those affections which are originated 
and strengthened by the power of the Holy Ghost. The practical con- 
sequences of this theory are obvious,and exceedingly grave. By 
universal consent, time is necessary for the development of the spiritual 
affections. Wecome to love God better as we come to know Him 
better; our gratitude to God deepens as we come to have a truer con- 
ception of the greatness of the inheritance which He has conferred upon 
us in Christ. If the heart governs the will, if no steady obedience to 
God’scommandments is possible until right affections have become strong 
enough to maintain a secure and undisturbed and absolute ascendency 
over all the inferior elements of our nature, the possibility of keeping 
the law of God in even our voluntary acts, cannot come within the 
range of our hope during the earlier years of our religious life. Com- 
mandments which are known will be disobeyed ; sins which are recog- 
nised as sinful will be frequently committed. The will, on this theory, 

UU 
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must wait for the reinforcements it needs from the religious affec- 
tions. 

But it is affirmed by those who hold the doctrine of Sanctification by 
Faith that this theory is wholly false. They say that there was a time 
in their own history when their desires and their inclinations to do right 
were overborne and defeated, but that in response to their faith in 
Christ their will has been set free. The freedom, as they allege, was 
not achieved by the victorious energy of their own better and purer 
affections ; it did not come from within—no, not even from the normal 
growth of the life they had received from Christ ; it came to them from 
the immediate action of Christ, and the Spirit of Christ, on their souls. 
It is perpetuated from moment to moment by the same immediate 
action. It is not affected by the vicissitudes of spiritual joy and sorrow, 
or by the ebb and flow of spiritual emotion, or by the apparent variations 
in the energy of spiritual affections. The heaven of the soul may some- 
times be covered with clouds; spiritual feeling may rise and fall; the 
spiritual affections, which seemed intense and fervent yesterday, may 
appear to-day to have lost all their glow ; but none of these things affect 
their power to render voluntary obedience to God’s commandments. 

This direct action of the Spirit of God on the will is, in fact, the key 
of the whole position. It is just at this point that I believe that the 
theological theory underlying the creed of those who maintain that we 
are sanctified by faith comes into collision* with prevailing opinions. 
If the will may be strengthened and sustained in its loyalty to the law 
of God by the immediate ‘action of the Holy Spirit, then, so far as 
voluntary acts are concerned, there. may be complete obedience to the 
Divine commandments. In the presence of duty the will does not 
remain undetermined while evil passions are being fought down by the 
right affections; for the will has been liberated from the baser forces of 
our nature. The passions may not be dead ; they may show signs of 
terrible vitality ; but they are crucified, and while the will is in alliance 
with the Spirit of God, they are powerless to disturb the steadfast 
purpose of the soul to obey every known commandment of God. 

Last month I tried to show that even if a man obeys every known 


* It is curious that the writers and speakers whose names are most prominently 
identified with the Higher Life movement have failed to grasp the importance of that 
element of their doctrine which I have referred to above. Once only, so far as I 
remember, did any speaker, either at Oxford or Brighton, make any explicit reference 
to it. The reference was not very emphatic ; it does not, if I remember aright, extend 
over more than about three lines of the Report. Nor is it very felicitous, for the 
speaker simply contrasts the ‘‘ Higher Life ” theory of the action of the Spirit of God 
on the will, with what he describes as the theory of Jonathan Edwards; but 
Jonathan Edwards’ theory of the will itself is not one which would be ordinarily 
accepted by Evangelical Christians. 
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commandment of God, it is not safe for him to claim “sinless per- 
fection ;” but the lives of multitudes of Christian people would be bright 
with a new joy if they were conscious of being habitually free from all 
conscious disobedience. ‘If our heart condemn us not, then have we 
confidence towards God ;” but Cowper’s ‘‘ cheerful piety ” can hardly 
retain its cheerfulness where the conscience is continually condemning 
wilful neglect of duty or wilful commission of sin. 

Without professing to give a complete and systematic account of the 
doctrine of Sanctification by Faith, the two characteristic elements of 
the doctrine are, I believe, those which I have explained in this paper. 
The doctrine affirms, first, that for those who perfectly trust in Christ, 
the death of Christ has a paralysing effect on all the evil in their nature, 
and that through their union with Christ in His death it is possible for 
them to die to sin; secondly, that although the growth of right affec- 
tions may be gradual and slow, the will, sustained by the immediate 
action of the Spirit of God, is able, from the very moment that God’s 
will is accepted as the law of life, to obey every Divine commandment 
that the conscience is sufficiently enlightened to apprehend. 


————* [woe 0e} o—____—- 


OuTLINEs oF THE Lire or Curist. 


III.—SECOND YEAR OF MINISTRY. 


F we would trace a clear outline of our Saviour’s life and ministry 

we must be contented with an outline, and must resist the tempta- 
tion to labour after a fulness and exactitude for which the Gospels do 
not supply the materials. Above all, we must get rid of the notion 
that the object of the Gospels bound the writers to strict chronological 
order, so that in relating events in different order they were mis- 
placing them, or in passing them by in silence were mutilating the 
narrative. Nothing of the kind. The object of the Gospels is not 
historical or biographical, but religious. “ ‘These are written,” says St. 
John, ‘‘ that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God ; 
and that believing, ye might have life through His name.” ‘The sys- 
tematic unity and simplicity of plan which distinguish the fourth Gospel 
from the three preceding (almost resembling the unity of an epic poem) 
render it natural, almost necessary, for St. John to adhere to chrono- 
logical order in what he narrates ; but he passes by in absolute silence 
the largest portion of our Saviour’s life, including nearly all, except 
the closing scenes, which the former Gospels had recorded.* The 


* See CONGREGATIONALIST for June, 1875, on ‘* The Gospel of St. John.” 
UU 2 
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other three Gospels have (as every careful reader is aware) a large 
stock of narrative common in substance to them all, or to two of them. 
The source of this, I cannot doubt,* was the preaching of the Apostle 
Peter, the great preacher of the movement, until a yet greater arose in 
the Apostle Paul. And with the evangelist, as with the preacher, the 
object is to furnish, not a manual of facts and dates, but a picture which 
shall live in the memory and heart. It is, therefore, a pedantic and 
inappreciative (not to say ignorant) criticism, which regards the Gospels 
as “fragmentary.” That they should pass over in silence large spaces 
of our Saviour’s ministry, as well as nearly thirty years of His life, is in 
perfect harmony with their practical object, and with the purpose of the 
Inspiring Spirit, who was preparing (unknown to the writers) a text- 
book for all mankind in all ages. 

The fifth chapter of St. John’s Gospel presents to us a momentous 
crisis in our Lord’s ministry, and at the same time one of the most im- 
portant and controverted questions as to its chronology. The occasion 
of the crisis was the healing of the impotent man at the pool of 
Bethesda on the Sabbath. Was the “ feast of the Jews” at which this 
took place the Passover, or some other feast? If it was nota Passover, 
it does not very greatly matter to the chronology of our Lord’s ministry 
what feast it was.t But if it was a Passover, then we have four Pass- 
overs distinctly referred to by St. John ; and consequently the duration 
of our Lord’s ministry is fixed at three years. It has been objected, 
that it is unlikely our Lord would absent Himself from Jerusalem for a 
year and a half—namely, from this Passover until the Feast of Taber- 
nacles following the Passover which He did not attend (see John vi. 
4, Vii. 1—10). But if He had sufficient reason, it is not improbable 
but certain that He would do so; and this sufficient reason was “‘ be- 
cause the Jews sought to kill Him”—a design formed at this feast 
(John v. 16—18).t Further, it is objected that it is improbable that St. 
John would pass over in silence so large a space of our Saviour’s public 
life. But this objection rests on that misconception of the character of 
the Gospels generally, and of St. John’s Gospel in particular, against 
which I have already guarded the reader. We have no positive proof 
that this feast was a Passover. But neither have we any reason to 
believe that Jesus visited Jerusalem at any feast but the Passover, except 


* See Bible Educator, vol. iii. pp. 145, 146. 

+ The scope of these ‘‘outlines” does not allow an examination of Wieseler’s 
elaborate argument to prove that it was at the Feast of Purim. It appears to me 
wholly unsubstantial. 

+ It is to be noted that by ‘‘ the Hews,” St. John means the authorities and repre- 
sentatives of the nation. St. Paul uses the expression in the same way (2 Cor. x 
21; 1 Thess, ii. 14). 
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during the last six months of His ministry, when (as St. Luke says) 
“ He stedfastly set His face to go to Jerusalem.” 

We have independent proof of the occurrence of a Passover between 
that preceding the commencement of the Lord’s Galilzean ministry and 
that at which He fed the 5,000, in the narrative of the plucking of 
the ears of corn by the disciples. For barley was ripe at Paschal-tide, 
wheat a month later ; and if we attempt to place this incident, narrated 
by three evangelists (Matt. xii. r—8 ; Mark ii. 23—28 ; Luke vi. 1—5) 
after either of those Passovers which St. John expressly mentions as 
such, we involve the narrative in hopeless confusion. And it seems 
evident that it cannot be placed (as Wieseler’s arrangement requires) 
before a Passover, not only because the corn would not be ripe, but be- 
cause the disciples would surely not have thought it right to gather any 
until after the firstfruits had been offered to God. 

We are thus led (with Robinson and Greswell) to place the walk 
through the corn shortly after the Passover feast of a.u.c. 781 (A.D. 28). 
Passover fell that year on March 29th. The meaning of “the second 
Jirst Sabbath” (Luke vi. 1) has been much discussed. The simplest 
explanation seems to be, that it was the first Sabbath of the second 
month: to wit, Zyar (or Z/f). At any rate, it denotes some time after 
the Passover. 

It is interesting to note that this incident took place during a Sabbatic 
year (from autumn to autumn .u.c. 780—781),* when the corn in the 
fields was public property. 

From the memorable date of His second visit to Jerusalem, the 
Jewish rulers resolved on the death of Jesus. The crimes of which 
they accused Him were two : breach of the Sabbath, and “ making Him- 
self equal with God.” St. John’s Gospel graphically and impartially 
sets forth the combination of motives under which they acted: partly 
that sincere bigotry which our Saviour recognised (‘‘ Whosoever killeth 
you will think that he doeth God service”); but mainly, hatred of 
Jesus for His teaching and His claims, and fierce jealousy of His influ- 
ence with the people. Jesus never did, nor could, make light of any 
precept of the written law, least of all of any one of the ten command- 
ments. “To fulfil all righteousness” was essential to His perfect 
obedience. Moreover, He enjoined on His disciples submission to the 
authority of “ the Scribes and Pharisees ” as magistrates (Matt. xxiii. 2, 3). 
But for Himself as ‘‘a teacher sent from God,” He claimed, like the 
Old Testament prophets, and in a tone of personal authority none of 





* The proof of this is fully given by Browne (Ordo Secl. pp. 290, 291); and by 
Greswell, vol. ii. Diss. 7; app. Wieseler places it a year earlier (p. 186, ¢vams/.), in 
.accordance with his explanation of John ii. 20. 
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them would have dared to use, the right to expose and condemn the false 
glosses by which the traditions of the rabbins made the commandment 
of God of none effect, as well as to denounce the hypocrisy which in 
many cases veiled under rigid ritualism an immoral life. The Sadducees, 
during the later part of Christ’s ministry, made common cause with the 
Pharisees, probably from the motive expressed by Caiaphas (John xi. 
47—50), and because the influence of the Pharisees with the people 
was so great, that even when in power the Sadducees were compelled 
to conform to their policy. 

Jesus now took a most remarkable step, which clearly indicated that 
He meant His own preaching to be Lut the beginning of a wide, sys- 
tematic, and permanent mission, desiined in due season to extend 
beyond the bounds of Israel to the Gentile nations. This was the 
choice and solemn appointment of twelve of His disciples, “that they 
should be with Him, and that He might send them forth to preach,” 
“whom also He named apostles” (Mark iii. 13 #7, Luke vi. 12 77) 

With this notable avowal of plans and claims, far surpassing those of 
any mere prophet or religious teacher, as well as with those indefati- 
gable labours which left no leisure or privacy for even a quiet meal, St. 
Mar connects the attempt of the unbelieving kindred of Jesus to put 
Him under restraint, ‘‘ for they said, ‘He is beside Himself?” (Mark 
ili. 20, 21). 

To this period of our Lord’s ministry belongs that memorable day 
on which, with Simon’s fishing-boat for His pulpit, he delivered, among 
others, the seven parables of the Kingdom recorded in Matthew xiii. 
The same evening He stilled the storm on the lake. The following 
day He healed the Gergesene demoniac. Soon after followed the feast 
in the house of Levi or Matthew, whose call had taken place some con- 
siderable time previously. ‘The two are connected in the synoptic 
narratives by continuity of subject, not of time. 

Now, also, we first hear of Jesus raising the dead to life. The first 
recorded instance seems to be the raising of the widow’s son at Nain 
(Luke vii. 11 #7), and to have taken place previous to the “ day of 
parables.” The raising of the daughter of Jairus took place imme- 
diately after the feast at Matthew’s house (Matt. ix. 18; Mark v. 22). 
The place given to these events in Matthew’s Gospel (viii., ix.) mani- 
festly is determined by the Evangelist’s object, which leads him to group 
together specimens of the glorious works of Jesus, not by any regard 
to chronological order. The intention and character of Mark’s, 
Gospel led him naturally to follow more closely the actual order of 
events, to which he here (as elsewhere) supplies the key. 

We may conjecture, with Mr. Greswell, though it is but conjecture, 
that the ordination of the twelve Apostles took place at Pentecost. It 
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seems that their mission to preach in the cities and villages (Luke ix. 
5, 6, where *‘ towns” means unwalled villages) may have been some 
four months later, about the beginning of the new year (the Feast of 
Trumpets), é.e. the civik year, beginning with Z7sri (or Zthanim), the 
tenth day of which was the great Day of Atonement. At that season 
of the year (as we have seen), two years before, John the Baptist 
probably commenced his ministry. The season favourable for large 
open-air gatherings on the sea-shore or among the hill pastures had 
passed. ‘The autumn rains had prepared the ground for the plough, 
and the men were busy during the day getting in the seed, returning to 
the villages or cities at sundown. The time was at hand for driving 
down the flocks from the mountains, and the approach of winter would 
call men to home occupations. Hence, after sending out the twelve, 
Jesus ‘‘departed thence to teach and to preach in their cities” (Matt. 
xi. 1). This distinction between the summer and the winter ministry 
of our Lord seems to deserve more notice than it has received. 

During this second summer of our Lord’s ministry occurred that 
remarkable and touching incident of the message from John the 
Baptist, who had now languished for twelve months or more in 
prison. The exact date cannot be certainly fixed. If we take St. 
Matthew’s words (chap. xii. 1), “at that time,” as an exact note of 
time, we must fix it to the Spring, shortly before or after Passover. But 
the phrase may be meant to cover a space of half a year or more, and St. 
Matthew’s own account (chap. xi. 2/7) seems rather to suggest that it 
was after the sending forth of the Twelve. 

The time of John the Baptist’s death is more clearly indicated. 
Comparing Matt. xiv. 1, 2, 12, 13, with Mark vi. 29—32 (Luke ix. 
9, 10), we find that the Twelve returned from their mission shortly after 
John’s disciples had brought word to Jesus of their master’s death, but 
with a sufficient interval of time for Herod Antipas, hearing of the 
works of Jesus, to suppose that John had risen again from his grave. 
Further, we learn from St. John (vi. 4) that the time of the year 
was Spring; the Passover being at hand. This note of time agrees 
with St. Mark’s notice of “the green grass” (vi. 39, compare John 
vi. 10). 

At this point the four Gospel narratives come together. The feeding 
of the 5,000 is the only one of the miracles of Jesus recorded by all 
the Evangelists. St. John, departing from his rule of not traversing 
ground occupied by the other Gospels, narrates this miracle, together 
with that of Jesus walking on the lake, for the sake of that memorable 
discourse in the synagogue of Capernaum which furnishes his sole 
specimen of our: Lord’s Galilean teaching, and the special topic of 
which—the feeding by faith on Christ—may have supplied the reason 
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of his reference to the approaching Passover. This Passover fell either 
on March 18th or on April 17th, a.u.c. 782 (A.D. 29). 

For the first time, we may conjecture, since He was twelve years old, 
Jesus refrained from going up to Jerusalem to keep the Passover. 
‘*The Jews sought to kill Him” (John vii. 1), and His time to yield 
Himself up as the true Passover victim was not yet come. Thus, 
while the excited Galilean crowd sought to “‘take Him by force to 
make Him king,” the shadow of His public rejection by Israel already 
lay dark across His path. He knew that even in Galilee, when the 
sower should again go forth into the autumn fields, His ministry must 
cease, and when again the harvest should be ripening in the Paschal sun- 
shine, that awful “ hour” would have come for the sake of which He 
came into the world. E. R.C. 


i ee ! 
——— 


Tue FiInANcE DEBATE AT BRADFORD. 


N the arrangements for the recent meetings of the Congregational 

Union at Bradford, there was a fine display of the great 
qualities which have won for the county of Yorkshire its noble repu- 
tation. The hospitality was cordial and generous; the organisation 
was perfect; and the courtesy and consideration of those who were 
entrusted with the carrying out of the plans of the Bradford committee 
deserve the most hearty and grateful recognition. 

We hope that the guests were worthy of their hosts. But in such a 
crowd of visitors there will always be a few men to whom Sydney 
Smith’s description of the manners and customs of some half-civilised 
race, whose name we have forgotten, is too appropriate: ‘‘ Their cus- 
toms are barbarous, and they have no manners at all.” Some people 
seem to have a very curious impression of the extent to which they have 
a right to claim pleasant quarters and hospitable entertainment for a 
week, in connection with such meetings as those recently held in 
Bradford. ‘The local secretary of a committee charged with making 
arrangements for receiving a similar assembly, received a note to the 
following effect: ‘‘ Mrs. -———— and her two daughters are intending 
to spend a few days at — during the approaching meetings of the 
Union, and intends to bring her husband with her, who is a delegate to 
the Union. She will be obliged if the Secretary will let her know where 
she is to stay.” It is hardly necessary to say that the lady was 
informed that the committee could not undertake to find her the 
accommodation she asked for. ‘This is no doubtan extreme case. But 
even those who have a right to be present at such meetings, sometimes 
ignore the obligations under which they are laid by the kindness of the 
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households which engage to receive them. For instance, a gentleman— 
we must call him so by courtesy—was informed that at a recent 
autumnal meeting he was to be the guest of a friend of ours, who sub- 
jected herself to some inconvenience in order to receive him. He wrote 
to tell her when to expect him ; but he never came, and no explanation 
has been given of his non-appearance. If the lady had kept an hotel he 
would have treated her more courteously ; in that case he would have 
written to offer to pay the bill for the room reserved for him which he had 
failed to occupy. We have also heard that, after staying for nearly a 
week with perfect strangers, some delegates never take the trouble, 
when they have reached home, to write a line in acknowledgment of the 
kindness which has been shown to them. It might be well if, in addition 
to all the other papers issued to delegates in connection with the 
autumnal meetings—papers which illustrate the kindly ingenuity of the 
local committee in providing for the pleasure and comfort of their 
guests—another paper were issued, with the heading “ How to behave.” 
We trust, however, that those who need the hints which such a paper 
might contain are not very numerous ; and if any of our generous hosts 
at Bradford have reason to complain of the manner in which their kind- 
ness was received, we hope that the sins of individuals will not be 
charged on the Union generally. 

Of the Chairman's address, of Mr. Wilson’s sermon, of the speeches 
at the public meetings, the papers at the sectional meetings, the music 
at the conversazione, it is no part of our intention to speak. The great 
event of the week was the vote of the Union on Thursday morning in 
favour of the general principles of the scheme for the consolidation of 
the Funds of the County Unions. The resolutions, which were accepted 
by an overwhelming majority of the Assembly, only four or five hands 
being held up against them, were the following :— 


1. That the Assembly receives the Report of the Finance Conference, and 
accepts the principles of the scheme contained in it, namely—(1) the con- 
solidation of the funds of the County Associations, without interfering with 
the integrity of the Associations as at present constituted, or their indepen- 
dence of action for all purposes except the final determination of grants of 
money ; (2) the connection of the administration of the consolidated funds 
with the Congregational Union; and (3) the administration by a Council 
representative of the Associations and Churches which enter into the 
scheme. 

2. That the Assembly instructs the Committee to take such steps as may 
be necessary to secure an early consideration of the scheme by the members 
of the Churches in the leading towns of the kingdom, and to bring it before 
the County Associations, along with the resolution of the Assembly, 
and to report as soon as practicable what Associations are prepared to 
accept it. 
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3. That the Assembly re-appoints the Special Finance Conference Com- 
mittee to aid the General Committee in carrying out the above resolutions, 
with power to add to their number. 


Before the discussion commenced, the Standing Order which 
limits the length of speeches and papers was suspended, and Mr. 
Hannay, who moved the resolutions, spoke for about an hour. They 
were seconded by Mr. Henry Lee. 

The speech of Mr. Hannay was one of the finest ever delivered in the 
Assembly. The only speech at all comparable to it, so far as we 
remember, was that made by Dr. Vaughan in 1862 on the celebration 
of the Bicentenary of the ejectment of the Two Thousand. Mr. Hannay’s 
principal object was, not to expound and defend the details of the 
report of the Finance Conference, but to show that some such scheme 
as that which the Conference proposed is necessary. He had to state 
the case of the rural districts and the weaker counties, and he stated it 
with a vigour, a fervour, and an eloquence, which surprised some of 
those who knew him best. “ But,” said some who were doubtful about 
the details of the scheme, “we are all agreed that the strong and 
wealthy towns of England must come to the help of the poor and 
defenceless Congregationalists in the agricultural districts ; what we 
want to know is whether the obvious difficulties of the scheme of the 


' Finance Conference can be removed.” Mr. Hannay, however, was 


right in the line he took. It is not enough that we are all “agreed ” that 
something more should be done for the support and protection of our 
Churches in the villages and smaller towns ; we have been “ agreed” 
about this for ten or twelve years past. It is necessary that we should 
be so impressed with the magnitude of the perils to which the poorer 
Churches are exposed, and with the urgency of their claims upon our 
sympathy and support, that instead of simply discussing difficulties, we 
should resolve to master them. Mr. Hannay said that he wanted to 
“create a feeling” in the Assembly; and by this he did not mean 
that he wanted to kindle a mere transient excitement; he tried to 
inspire the Assembly with the depth and intensity and fervour of his 
own anxiety, that whatever obstacles stand in the way of doing the work, 
the work should nevertheless be done. In other words, his object was 
not merely to show that a particular scheme of action is the wisest 
and the best, but to convince the Assembly that action is imperative. 
When men are simply “agreed” that something ought to be done, the 


difficulties of every possible proposal may seem insuperable; when they 
have come to the resolution to act at once, difficulties begin to vanish. 
It has been suggested that instead of a national confederation of 


counties, counties might be grouped. The answer to this proposal is 
very simple: Try to group the counties, and see how the plan will 
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work. North of the Trent the scheme is practicable enough, but as 
soon as the Midland, Southern, and Western counties are subjected to 
the process of grouping, it is discovered that weakness is contiguous to 
weakness over wide stretches of country, and that the scheme breaks 
down. 

It has also been suggested that, leaving the counties as they are, a 
central fund might be created with the definite object of raising the 
salary of every Independent minister in the country to a minimum of 
A150 ayear. But are there no cases in which a man has every right 
to the respect and confidence due to an “ Independent minister,” and 
yet no right at all to have his salary raised to the minimum standard by 
a grant from a central fund? Must a man be denied his claim to the 
title of an “ Independent minister” because he has an income of his 
own which enables him with perfect comfort and ease to take the pas- 
torate of a Church which can pay him only £100 a year? Or must he 
—though he does not want it—receive the additional #50, in order to 
vindicate his ministerial position? Is no man to be an “ Independent 
minister” who makes the £80 he receives from his Church £200 or 
4300 by taking pupils, by writing for a newspaper, by cultivating a 
farm, or by any other secular employment? Or, dismissing cases of 
this kind, who is to judge whether a man is an Independent minister or 
not? Are the counties to judge? Oris the decision to be left with a 
central committee? That the counties should judge, without appeal, 
when the Central Committee raises the funds, is impossible; and to 
invest a central committee with the responsibility of drawing up a list of 
Independent ministers who are entitled to have an income of £150 a 
year, would issue in troubles of a kind to fill the most courageous heart 
with dismay. This scheme—which is a scheme for a Sustentation 
Fund—is inconsistent with the genius of Congregationalism. It was 
talkéd about a great deal a few years ago, but appears to have been 
abandoned by general consent. 

The two remaining schemes propose to work on our present lines, 
and yet to give to the weaker counties the strength derived from a great 
national movement. One of these may be described as a scheme for 
supplementing the County Funds ; the other—which was recommended 
by the Finance Conference, and approved in its general principles by 
the assembly—is a scheme for consolidating the County Funds. 

To both of these schemes the objection against creating a central 
administrative authority applies with equal force. A national fund cannot 


be created without investing the Board which administers it with the 
ultimate authority of determining how the money shall be distributed. 


Establish a supplemental fund, and the central committee must adjust 
the claims of the different counties to assistance ; must determine how 
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much shall be given to Westmoreland, and how much to Buckingham- 
shire, and how much to Norfolk and Suffolk. No mechanical and self- 
acting rule can be adopted. The committee cannot give a bonus on 
the amount contributed locally. Such arule would produce the most 
grotesque results. Worcestershire raises £110; Yorkshire raises over 
43,000. No one would suggest that Yorkshire should receive from the 
Supplemental Fund thirty times as much as Worcestershire. In this 
scheme it would be necessary to act on the principle “to him that hath 
not shall be given ;” and yet to distribute the grants in the inverse ratio 
of the local contributions would be fatal. Everything, practically, would 
have to be left to the judgment of the central Board. Nor could the 
Board act with any intelligence without a distinct and definite account 
of the manner in which both the local contributions and the central 
grant were expended. If any grave charge were brought against the 
action of any particular county, the charge would have to be investigated. 
The perils—great or small—which arise from the creation of any 
supreme central authority are at least as serious in connection with the 
Supplemental scheme, as with the scheme for Consolidation. 

With the free spirit and traditions of our Congregational Churches— 
with the vigour which characterises the organisation of the stronger 
counties, and the sturdy spirit of resistance to the illegitimate exercise 
of authority which characterises the weaker counties,—we believe that 
the actual dangers of neither scheme are at all considerable. The 
scheme for Consolidation carries with it immense advantages. It is 
perfectly frank ; it is the natural development of our county organisa- 
tions ; it will bind all the Congregational Churches of England together 
as the County Unions have bound together the Churches of the several 
counties ; it appeals to the imagination ; it stirs the heart. The votes 
proposed by the counties will, we believe, be very rarely objected to if 
the funds are sufficient to meet them; if they are votes which are 
sustained by the unanimous judgment of the counties themselves, 
ebjection will be almost impossible ; but if a proposed vote is contested 
in the county, and carried by a bare majority, the revision of the vote 
by the central authority may sometimes be of great service ; and the 
possibility of such a revision will strengthen the confidence in the 
administration of funds which are raised for county purposes. 

The Assembly passed the resolutions, as we have said, by an over- 
whelming majority. ‘The vote would have been more satisfactory had 
those who objected to the scheme chosen a more vigorous and 
effective line of opposition to it. ‘That the Assembly was resolved to 
do something was obvious from the very first ; and practically the choice 
lay between the Supplemental scheme, and the scheme for consolida- 
tion. But the alternative proposal was never formally submitted till 
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towards the close of the discussion on the second day, when Mr. 
March, of Southampton, moved his amendment. Till then the opposi- 
tion was mainly occupied with the criticism of the mere details of the 
Conference scheme ; and very much of the criticism would have been 
equally effective against the alternative plan. Criticism of this kind was 
practically wasted. It came to nothing. ‘Those who preferred the 
Supplemental scheme, would have done greater justice to their position 
had they submitted their scheme to the Assembly as soon as Mr. 
Henry Lee sat down, and then proceeded to show its superiority to the 
proposals of the Conference. 

It was very curious that no attempt was made to divide the assembly 
on the second clause of the first resolution, which provides for “ the 
connection of the administration of the Consolidated Fund with the 
Congregational Union.” On this point it was well known that con- 
siderable difference of opinion existed among those who were most eager 
for Consolidation. But most of those who originally objected to the 
clause, objected to it because they thought that it weighted the 
scheme with an unnecessary difficulty. That not a single speaker 
should have said anything in opposition to it, appears to prove that the 
distrust which it was imagined this proposal would create had been 
over-rated. 

To have secured the general consent of the Union to the fundamental 
principles of this great and important measure is an immense step in 
advance. It now remains to secure the consideration of the scheme by 
the ministers and members of the Churches throughout the kingdom. 
We trust that during the next few months the committee of the Union, 
and the Special Finance Committee, will be able to make arrangements 
for sending the ablest men among us to all the great towns, and to the 
meetings of all the county associations, to explain the resolutions which 
the Union has adopted, and to obtain for them that hearty and enthu- 
silastic support which is necessary for the success of the movement. 


————— + aw ee fe 


Dr. MELLoR AND THE “LITERARY CHURCHMAN. * 


S the author of the volume on “Priesthood in the Light of the 
New Testament,” I have no reason to complain of the neglect 
with which it has been treated, and still less of the manner in which, 
with but one or two exceptions, it has been reviewed. My surprise has 
been awakened at the large space which has been devoted to it in many 


* Article in Literary Churchman, July Ist, 1876. 
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of the daily journals, especially at a time when the heart of the nation 
is wrung with the unavenged atrocities in Bulgaria, and outraged by the 
spectacle of a Prime Minister who seems to have nothing for them but 
coldness or cynical mockery. And I have to thank a large number of re- 
viewers in periodicals belonging to almost every Church and every shade of 
politics for the terms, in many cases far too flattering, in which they 
have expressed their appreciation. Their language would rather have 
befitted a book I desired to write than the one I have written. In one 
point they all concur, and that is, that no subject could be more timely, 
and that the urgency is becoming every day more pressing for a 
literature both learned and popular, assuming every variety of form, 
from the volume to the fly-sheet, unless we are prepared to see the 
young seduced by steps neither slow nor uncertain to the Church of 
Rome. It is to me a full recompense for whatever labour the work has 
cost me to know that the last two lectures alone, on the ‘ Priest and 
the Confessional,” have startled not a few who had regarded Ritualism 
as nothing more serious than a charade in an evening’s entertainment, 
and has even prompted the desire that they should be published apart 
and scattered broadcast among the people. 

I was prepared from the beginning to expect that a work upon 
Sacerdotalism, in the present temper and tendency of a large and 
increasing section of both the clergy and laity of the Established 
Church, would encounter a severe criticism from such organs as are 
devoted to the revival of what is termed, by a double blunder, “ Catho- 
licism” in England. I was also prepared to expect that, at least in 
some of these organs, there would have been made some serious attempt 
to answer the main arguments by which I have sought, successfully or 
otherwise, to establish the governing proposition of my book, that 
Sacerdotalism is alien both to the letter and spirit of the New Testa- 
ment. In this I have been disappointed: no such attempt. has been 
made. The two first lectures, which are expressly devoted to this 
subject, have been all but entirely ignored. ‘They constitute the citadel 
of the whole position, as is clearly intimated by the discreet distance at 
which the champions of priestism have kept from it. I have a right to 
conclude that it is unassailable from the fact that it has been unassailed. 
The controversy, however, so far as attempted by the defenders of the 
Anglican position, has not been without some adroit manceuvring. 
There has been the usual and trite endeavour to distract attention from 
the central fortress by an assault upon some remote outworks, all of 
which might be surrendered without danger. Incidental statements, 
historical or illustrative, have been arraigned and contested with a heat 
and virulence equally unscholarly and unchristian. Wholesale onslaughts 
have been made upon Nonconformists in language which is more re- 
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markable for its strength than its truthfulness or candour, and whichserves 
to show that if it be true that the purpose of the Church of England is 
to place a gentleman in every parish, either its definition of the gentle- 
man must be surprisingly elastic, or its aim becomes fearfully traversed 
and thwarted bya class of writers who are ambitious to form in literature 
a corps corresponding with the Bashi-Bazouks in the Turkish army. If 
this be their desire, they have succeeded to perfection ; and we have in 
England, in the latter half of the nineteenth century, educated at our 
national universities—which are supposed to be the centres of light and 
the fountains of sweetness—an order of men whose coarse and violent 
assaults upon the Queen, the Bishops, and every person or work which 
is adverse to their reactionary ecclesiasticism and doctrines, would make 
heathen writers like Plato, or Cicero, or Marcus Aurelius, ashamed of 
the race to which they belong. An additional and powerful reason for 
as speedy a disestablishment of the Church of England as possible is 
found in this circumstance, that it would enable the nation happily to 
terminate its present irksome and compromising responsibility in having 
to set its seal upon such obstreperous claimants of polish and learning 
and celestial prerogatives. Among the’periodicals emanating from the 
High Church party in which the work on ‘‘the Priesthood” has been 
reviewed, is the Literary Churchman, a publication generally distin- 
guished by great ability, and largely free from the literary savageism of 
some of its contemporaries. Many of its articles are written by men 
who clearly have read the books they/avowedly criticise (a laudable 
but often forgotten operation), and who are profoundly acquainted with 
the subjects with which the works are concerned. Such articles should 
be welcomed by any author whose aim is the discovery and diffusion of 
truth, whatever damage they may inflict on his positions, and especially 
when the tone and spirit are free from insolence and rancour. Whether 
the critique which I am now to examine can fairly claim to rank in this 
category, my readers shall have full opportunity for forming their own 
judgment. 

After perusing the article, I wrote the following letter to the editor of 
the Literary Churchman :— 


“Sir,—In justice to myself I ask the insertion of a few lines touching, 
first, a question of orthography, and, secondly, a question of ¢aste. The 
Reviewer of my work on ‘ Priesthood’ places after the name Henry Chichley 
the parenthetic (séc), by which, I presume, he intends to mark his sense of 
my ignorance. It would have been as well if he had borne in mind that I 
distinctly refer to Bishop Godwin’s book, where I find as the heading of 
chapter Ix. Henry Chichley (szc); in line 1, Henry Chichley (sz); in line 9, 
Henry Chichley (séc) ; in line 20, page 157, Henry Chichley (séc); and only 
in his epitaph do I find Chécheley. And as the same Bishop Godwin who 
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copied the epitaph wrote the life, and deliberately preferred Chichley to 
Chicheley, I thought I was well fortified by such an authority. 

“ Moreover, he published in his second edition, from which I quote, a list of 
errata, but does not include Chichley among them. 

“Old Thomas Fuller also, in his ‘ Worthies,’ vol. ii. p. 163, quarto edition, 
1811, says, ‘ Henry Chichley was born at Higham Ferrers, in this county.’ 
Under this imposing Conformist learning I am content to shelter my Noncon- 
formist illiterateness. Ofcourse I can have no objection to Chicheley, but 
demur to the cheap insinuation of ignorance which can lie in a bracketed 
sic. So much on the point of orthography. 

* Now as to the point of ¢as¢e. Can your critic imagine that it is commonly 
generous, not to say Christian, to charge me with the spirit of the fabled fox 
that had lost its tail, and that sought to persuade its brethren to divest them- 
selves of theirs? I have heard such charges made upon platforms by unscru- 
pulous men, but I was not prepared to find such language adopted by the 
Literary Churchman. I: might remind him of the ease with which some 
seceding Nonconformists obtain such appendages; but I forbear. Truth 
needs no such weapons, and is injured by them. I shall welcome all fair 
criticism of my work, come from what quarter it may, but I shall neither stoop 
to call the critic a fox, nor remind him that he wears a tail. 

“T remain, yours, &c., 
“ ENOCH MELLOR.” 


This letter, no doubt for sufficient reasons, was not admitted into the 
pages of the Literary Churchman, but the Editor, with a courtesy 
which I freely acknowledge, sent me a note, accompanied by one from 
the writer of the article. 

The Editor’s note is as follows :— 


163, Piccadilly, London, Fuly 12th, 1876. 
“The Editor of the Literary Churchman presents his compliments to 
Dr. Mellor. He has submitted Dr. Mellor’s letter to the Reviewer, and now 
encloses his reply. There can be no doubt if we had zo¢ printed the word 
(sic) in the quotation, we should have been supposed to have been guilty of 
misprinting the quotation.” 


The writer of the article writes as follows :— 


“S1rR,—No doubt the spelling of proper names was very unsettled at the 
period when Bishop Godwin wrote, and no blame can attach to you for 
merely copying what you found. 

“But spelling is zo¢ unsettled now : it is fixed: and if I had passed with- 
out remark the spelling referred to, the Letervary Churchman, or its printers, 
would certainly have been charged with a blunder which would not have been 
fair. You would have done well to attach the (szc) yourself. As to the other 
matter, if a trifling jew d’esprit gives you so much annoyance, you should 
have been more sparing of hard words yourself all through your work. 

“It was quite open to the Literary Churchman to review your book in 
the same ‘slashing style’ which you have chosen to adopt in speaking of 
Priesthood and Sacraments. This has not been done; which was, perhaps, 
rather a weakness on our part. Inall courtesy, “YOUR REVIEWER.” 
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Now I can, I trust, heartily sympathise with the Literary Church- 
“man and its printers, its editor, staff of writers, and body of readers, 
and feel that it would be a serious calamity that a journal of such well- 
established reputation should be suspected of any orthographical blunder. 
But, then, I have also great sympathy with myself, and when two such 
passions come into competition, I fear that through a ‘‘ weakness on my 
part’’ (to imitate the candour of the Reviewer) I may be disposed to 
defend my own orthography. Indeed, I feel encouraged to do this by 
the touching acknowledgment of the Reviewer that no blame can attach 
to me ‘‘ for merely copying what I found.” Well, I found “ Chichley,” 
and gave the reference, and hence the Reviewer might, in consideration 
of my admitted innocence in the matter, have spared his (séc), or, in order 
to save his readers from the dreadful suspicion that the writer in the 
Literary Churchman was taking an orthographical nap, he might in a 
parenthesis or a note have informed them that Dr. Mellor had copied 
what he found in old Bishop Godwin. But in that case the (séc) would 
not have accomplished its amiable purpose of insinuating in a public 
article that the blunder was mine, which in a private manner he admits 
it was not. He thinks it would have been as well if I had put the (szc) 
in myself. But if I may make a frank confession, I was not as pro- 
foundly learned in the final settlement of the spelling of Chichley’s name 
as my reviewer seems to be. I could not say, in terms as oracular as 
those employed by him, that ‘spelling is not unsettled now: it is fixed.” 
And even at the risk of being charged with opacity or obstinacy, I am 
sceptical about this whole business of the settlement of the orthography 
of Chichley’s name. Who has settled it, and when, and where, and how 
has it been settled? We have no Académie Frangaise that charges itself 
with a supreme adjudication on such matters, neither is there a general 
consensus upon this particular case. In the “ Dictionary of Universal 
Biography,” vol. i. p. 453, his name is spelt Chichele. In Lowndes’ 
‘* Biographical Manual,” published in 1864, at page 305, it is spelt both 
Chichele and Chichely. In Dr. Duck’s life of him it is spelt Chichele. 
But the most curious commentary on the Reviewer's assertion that the 
spelling is ‘‘ not unsettled,” that “it is fixed,” is found in the fact that 
two contemporary Deans of his own Church are not agreed upon the 
orthography, Dean Hook writing it Chicheley, and Dean Stanley 
Chichele !* Between two such competing authorities—par nobile fratrum 
—I shall not presume to decide, but shall still venture to perpetuate in my 
book the spelling of Bishop Godwin. So much for Chichley’s name. 
The old Archbishop’s relation to the question of orders I shall have to 


* Hook, ‘‘ Lives of the Archbishops,” &c. ; Stanley, ‘* Memorials of Westminster 
Abbey,” p. 153. 
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consider presently, when I come to deal with some other statements of 
the Reviewer. 

As to the matter of taste, it appears that he wishes it to be regarded 
as simply a jeu d’esprit. Here, however, it will be necessary to cite the 
language which immediately follows the fable with which the Reviewer 
seems to be so specially charmed. ‘“ Some such retort” (that is—as 
that of the foxes which decline to submit to the suggested mutilation) 
“‘ rises irresistibly to the lips as one peruses Dr. Mellor’s bulky volume- 
It is very evident that had Dr. Mellor and his brethren any pretence or 
claim to a ministerial commission derived from the apostles and founders 
of the Christian Church, they would not be so anxious to demonstrate 
that in the first place there never was any such commission ; or that, if 
there once was, it has now been hopelessly lost. We suspect that the 
size of the book, and the elaborateness of the treatise, and the occasional 
strength of the language, are so many indications that in Dr. Mellor's 
mind, or in the mind of those for whom he writes, the Apostolical 
succession is so far from being the baseless figment which he would 
represent it, that this desperate polemic against it is the measure of the 
power which it carries with it, and that these brave words are really a 
confession of weakness. One does not bring out horse, foot, and 
artillery against a single invalid, dying of inanition.” 

Again, at the close of his article, he resumes not the tone of a man 
who had flung off a jeu d’esprit, but of one who had deliberately selected 
an illustration which he designed to be offensive :— 


‘“ A religious community which has not the real and valid priesthood begins 
by feeling that it cannot do without it altogether, then it fashions to itself one 
more or less spurious, and then, despising its own creation, it generally ends 
by persuading itself, and trying to persuade others, that no real priesthood 
exists. That is Dr. Mellor’s purpose in his book. But no one will believe 
him who is not in the same condition as himself.” 


And it is in the presence of these grave words that we are told that 
the allusion to the fox that had lost its tail was simply a seu d’esprit. I 
have no desire to limit the playful genius of the writer, and can enjoy 
the sallies of pleasantry as much as any man. But the connection in 
which the allusion occurs, together with the spirit which pervades the 
whole critique, compels me to see in his reference an endeavour to 
prejudice his readers by invoking, at the outset, ridicule upon the ministerial 
body to which I esteem it an honour to belong. A generousman would 
have sought for, and would have promptly found, some nobler motive, 
as the inspiration of both Nonconformity and its ministry, than that of a 
miserable envy. Has his Christianity, nay, his culture, even apart from 
his Christianity, given to him no greater loftiness of nature than that 
which, of all possible motives that can influence the ministers of other 
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religious bodies than his own, selects, as by a perverted instinct, the very 
worst ? 

Nonconformist ministers must be endowed with an infatuated passion 
for inferiority and humiliation enviously to resent, as is here supposed, a 
position of superiority than which nothing can be more easily accessible. 


The status of a clergyman of the English Church might be as difficult of 
attainment as that of which the poet says— 


















‘* Ah! who can tell how hard it is to climb 
The steep where Fame’s proud temple shines afar.” 

But instead of being an object of envy or aspiration, it is resolutely 
shunned by the great mass of Nonconformist ministers of all denomina 
tions whatsoever. And it is shunned, too, though pathetically and 
persistently pressed on their reception upon the most gentle and consi- 
derate terms. Was ever suit more ardently pursued than that of the 
Bishop of Lincoln with the Wesleyan body, or was ever suit more 
hopelessly abortive? The voice of the charmer has failed, and the 
great body of the Wesleyan ministers have stood firm in their allegiance 
to their own Connexion, conscious that they have already an ordination 
as valid as any in the world, and that, if satisfied with all else in the 
shape of the doctrine and discipline of the Anglican Church, to receive 
fresh ordination at the hands of its bishops would be, in the language of 
the fable, not to obtain one “ tail,” but two, and thus to become not 
complete but monstrous. The door into the ministry of the Church of 
England stands wide open to all the Nonconformist ministers in the 
land. From time to time some avail themselves of the opportunity and 
enter it. I have known within the last five-and-twenty years several 
such instances ; but in the majority of the cases they were men who had 
vainly hoped that some Nonconformist Church would discover their 
ability ; or men who had been the pastors of several Churches, and failed 
in all; or men whose genius for the management of pecuniary matters 
was so transcendent, that they were in a state of chronic embarrassment. 
And yet all these, in the shortest possible time consistent with the 
regulations of the Episcopal Church, were enrolled amongst its clergy, to 
the astonishment of all who knewthem. Thus easily, cheaply, suddenly, 
grew that caudal appendage which, in the eyes of the Reviewer, is so 
desirable, and even so essential an ornament. 

This allusion of the Reviewer is, further, in a very peculiar and striking 
manner unfortunate, and, like a boomerang, swoops back with strange 
and judicial precision on his own head. Can he think of his own 
orders in the light of the fable, and not see the solemn form of Cardinal 
Manning warning him that he is playing with a sharp tool which cuts 
his own fingers? ‘‘ You,” says his Eminence, “ you at least are not the 
man to speak of tails. You have none of your own. You belong toa 
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Church which is both in schism and heresy. Your priests are no priests ; 
your altars no altars. I spent the greatest part of my life in your 
communion, and thought myself fully qualified to preach the Word and 
administer the Sacraments. It wasa delusion from which I was happily 
disenchanted before it was too late; and I found in the Church which 
is the only true one, that validity and integrity of orders which the 
Church of England lost the power of conveying at the Reformation. 
You are all Nonconformists together—all equally without tails, and can 
never attain to the completeness of your ecclesiastical anatomy until you 
return to the allegiance of Rome.” When the logic of the Reviewer can 
be so easily turned against him, it is a question which may well occasion 
him some nervous anxiety to settle, whether, indeed, he has not been 
walking in a vain show, and whether even in his case the ornament of 
which he thinks himself possessed, has been anywhere else than in his 
imagination. This at least is certain, that the Church of Rome repu- 
diates the orders of the Church of England, and insists on re-ordaining 
every priest that secedes from the Anglican community and enters her 
pale; and this also is equally certain, that the Church of England 
accepts the orders of the Church of Rome, and does not presume to re- 
ordain any Romish priest who declares himself a convert to her faith. 
The Reviewer in the Literary Churchman may perhaps not unfitly 
discover in this inflexible attitude of the Church of Rome towards his 
communion a new illustration of the inspired maxim, ‘ With what 
measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you again.” 

But there are other forms beside that of Cardinal Manning which the 
Reviewer might have seen “‘ in his mind’s eye,” when he was visited by 
this unfortunate caudal illustration. He might have seen claiming the 
same ministerial commission as is claimed by His Grace of Canterbury, 
Bishop Colenso and his numerous sympathisers (in the spirit, if not in 
the extent of his destructive criticism). One might have thought that 
the vision of such consecrated successors of the Apostles, as in his judg- 
ment are industriously undermining apostolic doctrine, while sweeping 
through diocese and parish with a full-grown apostolic tail which no 
knife of discipline is sharp enough to shear off, would have instantly 
suppressed his jeu d’esprit. The genus vulpes ecclesiastica, it would seem, 
like so many genera in the natural world, represents a considerable num- 
ber of subordinate varieties, High Church, Low Church, Broad Church, 
and others as yet undefined and undefinable ; but whether they preach 
one doctrine or its contradictory, this, at least, is their grand common 
distinction, which affords an almost overwhelming consolation, that they 
all wear the symbol and the seal of apostolic orders and authority. And 
here I take leave of this matter of ‘tails,’ which would not have 
deserved a word had not the writer treated it as more than a jeu d'esprit, 
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by his serious charge against the Nonconformist ministry, and his im- 
putation to myself of a motive as contemptible as it is unfounded. 

Another allusion in the Reviewer’s letter I cannot allow to pass unchal- 
lenged. Heaccuses me ofhaving used “hard words” myself ‘‘all through” 
my work ; and of speaking of the “ Priesthood and Sacraments” in a 
“slashing style.” To this charge I most confidently plead “not guilty,” 
and now appeal with equal confidence for acquittal to those who have 
read the Lectures with an unbiassed mind. I was conscious from the 
beginning that I was undertaking a work which must be pre-eminently 
distasteful to the supporters of sacerdotalism, from the very nature of the 
question discussed, and from the views which I have found it needful 
to advance and defend; and it was my firm purpose that no word 
should wittingly escape my pen which could tend in the least to embitter 
the controversy. With this motive I suppressed, in hundreds of 
instances, utterances which I could have amply justified. With what 
success I have realised this purpose of self-restraint I am not the only 
judge. Indeed the Reviewer in the Literary Churchman is the sole 
critic, adverse or favourable, Episcopalian or non-Episcopalian, who has 
ever hinted such a charge as the one in question. Whatever other 
disagreement there has been, there has been a unanimous consent as 
to the fact that the book contains nothing in spirit inconsistent with 
Christian courtesy. 

One of my reviewers says: ‘‘ Before we close this notice, we must give 
to Dr. Mellor one other commendation, which we have implied, indeed, 
before : all his pages are penned in a spirit of gentlemanly courtesy, we 
would even say forbearance,—a style in remarkable contrast to that 
indulged by most writers of the priestly school amongst us.” 

Another, from whose theological opinions I differ widely, says : “ His 
book deserves to be regarded as a model of theological controversy. It 
is so calm in tone, so argumentative throughout, so free from passion 
and from all rhetorical flourishes, that it offers a striking contrast to 
ordinary books of polemical divinity. We have seldom taken up a book 
of the kind which avoided so completely all special pleading, all mere 
trick and art of controversy.”’ 

And, to cite no more out of a considerable number of similar tes- 
timonies, another writes: “Space forbids us to give even the merest 
summary of the following Lectures, all of which, we would again say, are 


marked by a candour which is admirable, and which, we regret to say, is 
ancommon in such a field.” 


Now as I cannot suppose that there has been any conspiracy on the 
part of these writers of different schools of theology to accord to my 


Lectures a property they do not possess, I may fairly assume that they are 
free from the grave fault which this Reviewer alone professes to have 
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seen in them. If there be one offending word—one word, I mean, which 
can be proved to be of a quality or strength not fairly justified by the 
nature of the argument— it shall disappear from any subsequent edition, 
but it is manifest that I cannot consent to dilute the reasoning itself so 
as to suit the sacerdotal palate. 

I shall now pass on to other matters. In an earlier part of this 
rejoinder I have said that the two first Lectures, which are expressly 
devoted to this subject, viz. that sacerdotalism is alien both to the letter 
and spirit of the New Testament, have been all but entirely ignored. 
The statement might have been made unconditional and absolute, but 
for one or two glances which the Reviewer vouchsafes to them, without 
any serious attempt to answer the argument I have endeavoured to 
present. His very first allusion to the New Testament is characteristic 
of the school to which he belongs, and is intended to compass a flank 
movement by which he will be enabled to cut off the New Testament 
evidence, as possessing in itself no final decisive weight. It is the old 
manoeuvre of the Romish Church, revived in the ‘‘ Tracts for the Times,” 
and repeated a thousand times since they were written. The New 
Testament is, in this view, little more than an enigma, which was never 
designed to be interpreted by the private Christian, but by a living 
historical Church inspired and directed by the same Spirit under whose 
guidance the documents themselves were written. It is not the rule of 
faith, nor even a portion of the rule, in such sense that its meaning can 
be elicited, or even safely sought, apart from theauthorised exposition of 
this same historical Church ; a dogma of which St. Luke seems to have 
been lamentably unconscious when, speaking of the Berzeans, he records 
it to their honour, in contrast with the conduct of those in Thessalonica, 
that they “searched the Scriptures daily whether these things were so.” 
A strange nobleness, indeed, for these private individuals, even after the 
preaching of Paul an apostle, and an inspired and living expounder of 
the truth, to subject even his declarations to the test of such Scriptures 
as they possessed. The Berszeans knew not that either Church or 
apostle was to be the sole lens through which it was possible to investi- 
gate with safety or profit the lively oracles, or the sole voice by which 
their meaning could be defined and expounded. It may be a dexterous 
procedure to accumulate, in a formidable heap, the difficulties which are 
found in Scripture; to reduce to a minimum the explicitness of its 
teachings both on matters of doctrine and ecclesiastical polity; to 
represent the statements of Scripture as being so fragmentary that they 
cannot be comprehended by any reader, until, under the formative hand 
of tradition, they have been constituted into one proportionate and 
symmetrical organism. Such a process is well calculated with many minds 
toproduce such a sense of embarrassment, and even despair, that they are 
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prepared to cling to any Church that will promise them deliverance. 


And this is the effect intended both by the Romish Church and the 
Catholic party in England. 

I am not, therefore, surprised to find the Reviewer in the Zzterary 
Churchman writing as follows :— 


“His [Dr. Mellor’s] entire authority, he announces, shall be the Scriptures of 
the New Testament. He will allow no priesthood, and no succession tc the 
Apostles, because he does not (as he thinks) find it taught in express terms in 


the Gospels or Epistles. Now, we take it that this conception of the Sacred 


Scripture is practically inaccurate. He is asking it to do something that it 
never does do, demanding from it a kind of evidence which it never gives on 
any subject whatever. Let it be considered what the Books of the New 
Testament really are. There are four, probably, very partial Lives of our 
Lord ; there is a fragment of a narrative relating to the early founding of the 
Church. There are twenty-one letters written by apostles to all sorts of 
people upon all varieties of occasions, didactic, hortatory, discursive in 
character ; by no means formal treatises on doctrine, although, like sermons 
in general, they continually treat doctrine as the ground of precept. There 
is the Apocalypse, for the most part a series of mystical and symbolical 
visions. That is all. There is no creed or formal statement of belief. There 
is no collection of canons, or complete statement of the discipline of the 
early Church. All is fragmentary, inartificial, incidental, intended for 
edification in the chief place. Doctrine was taught popularly, not systema- 
tised ; and certainly the Epistles were not written with a view to teach it. 
They are spiritual, hortatory, practical. They take séde looks at doctrine, 
rather than treat it of set purpose. Even St. Paul does not (to the best of 
our recollection) ozce shape ove doctrine in its completeness. And it is from 
a series of documents like this that Dr. Mellor professes to expect a complete 
statement of the doctrine of the Apostolic succession. It would have been 
no matter of surprise if the matter had not been mentioned at all. There is 
fully as much mention of it as could possibly be expected. It could hardly 
be that the question of the powers and the duties of those who would succeed 
the Apostles in their duties should be very fully discussed while they yet lived ; 
any more than Dr. Mellor’s friends would propose to discuss the qualifica- 
tions of a candidate to succeed to Dr. Mellor’s pulpit while Dr. Mellor was 
still capable of occupying it himself. We must hold, therefore, that this 
principal and pillar argument, as re-stated by the present lecturer, entirely 
fails upon fair examination. He assumes, utterly against all likelihood, that 
he ought to find the doctrine of the succession in the New Testament, and 
then decides against it because, as he thinks, he does not find it there. And 
we must remark, by the by, that his discussion of texts cannot be called 
exhaustive. Thus it is really unfair not to discuss the Jocé classicé (1 Tim 
iv. 14; 2 Tim. i. 6), which contain really the gist of the whole argument.” 


With much that is contained in the above extract I most cordially 
agree. It is well put, but not to the point ; for the question is not, and 
never has been, whether we have in the New Testament an ordered 
systema of truth, whether doctrinal or ethical, but whether the truths 
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which may be formed into that systema are there, and there, too, with 

sufficient clearness to justify and claim the recognition of every reader 
who brings ordinary intelligence and candour to its perusal. This is 
the question—a question so well understood and so firmly handled by 
Augustine, that he declined to accept the judgment of any man, or 
number of men, unless he could find that their doctrine was in accord- 
ance with Scripture. ‘I do not,” he says, “so read them as to think 
anything is true because they have so thought, but because they have 
persuaded me that it is taught by these canonical writers, or, by probable 
reason.” 

The statement of the Reviewer, that the Apostles ‘ take side Zooks at 

‘doctrine rather than treat it of set purpose,” and that ‘‘even St. Paul 
does not (to the best of our recollection) ovce shape one doctrine in its 
completeness,” can hardly escape the charge of exaggeration. When 
he wrote to the Galatian Church, I presume he did not only of “set 
purpose,” but with a vehemence almost amounting to passion, treat the 
doctrine that if “ righteousness be by the law, then Christ died without 
cause.” When he wrote to the Church at Rome, I presume that he, of 
set purpose, intended to prove among many other things that all men, 
whether Jews or Gentiles, were guilty before God, and could be saved 
by grace alone. When he wrote to the Corinthian Church, I presume 
that he, of set purpose, designed to assert and demonstrate the doctrine 
of the resurrection from the dead. If these were side Jooks, I marvel 
what would have been his expositions of these doctrine after a full and 
direct gaze. Could he have expressed himself more strongly, more 
directly, more clearly ? and were not his letters intended to be read to 
and by the members of the separate Churches to which they were 
addressed ? and did he ever imagine that he had treated the subjects in 
question with such obscurity, that he could not be understood by his 
readers, or was not even intended to be understood, until a General 
Council should have pronounced upon his doctrine a judicial definition 
and decree? 

I admit the absence of system in the doctrinal teaching of the New 
Testament, but I deny the absence of clearness, fulness, explicitness. 
I admit also that, in many instances, the teaching was incidental and 
informal; but I deny that it was wholly of this character, or that it was 
in any case so nebulous and amorphous as to require conciliar machinery 
to condense it into a more solid substance, or to impart to it a truer 
and more authoritative shape. 

As to the charge of unfairness against me because I have not dis- 
cussed the /oci classici 1 Tim. iv. 14 and 2 Tim. i. 6, which contain the 
real gist of the question “to be determined,” I have simply to state 

that on no principle whatever, except that which assumes that by the 
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“laying on of the hands of the presbytery”’ is meant the laying on of 
the hands of “bishops as distinct from presbyters,” and of diocesan 
prelates as the special type of such bishops, can the passage have any 
value in the controversy. The writer in the Zterary Churchman rust 
be well aware, unless the range of his reading is much narrower than 
the tone of his writing would imply, that the very passage he here cites 
has been deemed by almost every defender of presbyterianism as fatal 
to the episcopal position. I am therefore at a loss to see what purpose 
it would serve to have spent either time or strength in the examination 
of a passage which casts whatever weight it possesses so palpably 
against the Anglican assumption of the exclusive validity of episcopal 
—i.e, prelatical—ordination. 

And the other ocus classicus serves the Episcopalian cause as little, 
for if the laying on of the hands of the presbytery were the act of ordi- 
nation, the laying on of the hands of Paul would not be a re-ordination, 
and if the gift which Timothy is alleged to have received was commu- 
nicated in, or by, or with, or in virtue of the laying on of the hands of 
the presbytery, the Apostle counted for no more in that ceremony 
(supposing him to have been there) than any one of the presbytery present. 

Moreover, it would render some service in this matter if the Reviewer 
in the Zéterary Churchman, or any of his brethren, would define precisely 
the gift xépcopa which Timothy is alleged to have received, and which 
may fairly be presumed to have been an evidence and seal of his 
ordination. It would render more service still if he would as clearly 
indicate the xapeoua which a modern priest receives at the hands of the 
bishop. I have known not a few of those who are now priests in the 
Anglican Church ; they have been my co-a/u muni at school and college ; 
but in not one instance have I known any gift imparted to them in 
ordination, if by gift be meant some positive bestowment by which any 
part of their nature was enriched, enlarged, or ennobled. If they were 
exhorted to stir up the gift which they received at the instant of their 
ordination they would be considerably embarrassed to know into what 
precise region of their nature they must cast their eye in order to dis- 
cover it. It is not, assuredly, the gift of tongues—or of healing—or of 
intelligence—or even of common sense. If the gift be there at all, it is 
most unquestionably not stirred up. The chief difference which ordi- 
nation seems to have made in many of them—happily not in all—is that 
they have assumed an air of arrogance hitherto unknown to them. 
This is a gift which does not need “stirring up,” as it generally main- 
tains itself without stimulus at the highest possible point of exaltation. 

The next point of any value to which the Reviewer refers is one 
which grossly misrepresents my argument, and to which I now invite 
the careful attention of the reader. He says :— 
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“He (Dr. Mellor) fastens upon St. Jerome's famous letter, in which he 
asserts that bishops and presbyters had originally co-ordinate rights of juris- 
diction, and quotes it as decisive of the question. But St. Jerome expressly 
excepts the power of ordaining when he is setting forth the identity of pres- 
byters and bishops. ‘£xcepta ordinatione,) he expressly says, and that 
certainly makes him a witness on the opposite side from that on which he is 
cited. Does Dr. Mellor think it fair to quote his authors in that way, or are 
we to attribute his way of dealing with them to ignorance ?” 


It would be easy to retort the charge of ignorance and unfairness 
upon my critic, but it is enough for me to defend myself. In the first 
place, I do not refer to Jerome because ‘I am thrown back of neces- 
sity,” as the Reviewer says, ‘‘upon the testimonies of the Fathers.” 
Jerome has no place whatever in the argument presented in my Lectures, 
and he and all his patristic brethren are purposely excluded, because I 
have deemed that the authority of the New Testament is alone suffi- 
cient and decisive. 

In the second place, my reference to Jerome is in an appendical note, 
and is prefaced by the following words: ‘‘The account given by Jerome 
of the identity of bishops and presbyters in the apostolic age, and of 
the subsequent exaltation of the bishops above their co-presbyters, is 
entitled to consideration, if for no other purpose, at least for the purpose 
of showing that even so late as the beginning of the fifth century the 
doctrine of the Divine right of episcopacy was by no means universally 
accepted.” 

The argument for the identity of bishops and presbyters had been 
concluded in the Lectures, and if Jerome’s opinion had been the exact 
opposite of what it is, it would not have led me to modify one word 
which I have there written. The Reviewer, however, is curiously. at 
fault in almost every statement he has made touching the authority of 
St. Jerome, as quoted by me. He says that I “fasten upon St. 
Jerome’s famous letter, in which he asserts that bishops and presbyters 
had originally co-ordinate rights of jurisdiction.” I do not fasten upon 
St. Jerome’s famous letter. I do not quote one sentence from it. I 
never refer to it, directly or indirectly. My reference is to his com- 
mentary on the Epistle to Titus, and not to his Epistle to Evagrius, as 
the Reviewer would have known if he had been acquainted either with 
the one or the other. 

He further says that the words “ excepta ordinatione” which occur in 
the Epistle to Evagrius, ‘‘ make Jerome a witness on the opposite side 
from that on which he is cited.” What will the reader think when he 
is informed that St. Jerome is not speaking at all, in the passage to 
which my Reviewer refers, of the original and apostolic condition of 
things, but of the condition of things in his own day? Jerome denies, 
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in the most positive and unqualified manner, that there was any dis- 
tinction whatever between presbyter and bishop in the time of the Apostles. 
This is the point in support of which his opinion was adduced ; but my 
critic has chronologically perverted this testimony by incorporating with 
it a sentence from his letter to Evagrius, in which Jerome is bearing 
witness simply to what prevails zz his own day. Mutato nomine, I 
may ask in the words of the Reviewer, ‘‘ Does my critic think it fair to 
quote his authors in that way, or are we to attribute his way of dealing 
with them to ignorance ?” 

There is but one other matter upon which it is needful to touch 
before I part with my critic, and that is as to the validity of the orders 
of Henry Chichley, whose name is by this time well known in some- 
what Protean shapes. 

I had referred to this Henry Chichley, Archbishop of Canterbury, as 
one who had received his episcopal orders from Pope Gregory XII., 
who was deposed by the Council of Constance, and was declared to be 
neither Pope nor bishop; and I had affirmed that the orders of the 
said archbishop were accordingly ‘ hollow and fallacious.” 

Thereupon my critic dilates as follows :— 


“We cannot but remark how in this, as in the former division of his 
argument, our ‘adversaries are those of our own household.’ Dr. Mellor 
feathers every arrow that he launches with some utterance of a leader among 
Low Churchmen. He adds but little of his own, and he commonly misun- 
derstands what he handles. It hardly ought to be necessary to point out to 
a sensible man that because Pope Gregory XII. was deposed by the Council 
of Constance, it does not follow that he was not a legitimate Pope before that 
time. But the whole matter is inaccurately stated. Gregory XII. was not 
deposed at the Council of Constance ; he died, in fact, during the continu- 
ance of that Council. He was deposed by a Council at Pisa in 1409, and in 
the decree all his ordinations up to a specified date were declared valid ; 
and this Council was not received, as is proved by the legates of Gregory 
and his competitor, Benedict XIII., being received by the Council of Con- 
stance, and the solemn request to the rival Popes to resign in order to put 
anend to the schism. So that in 1414, when Archbishop Chicheley was 
consecrated, Gregory was in full enjoyment of the Papal See.” 


The allusion to the Low Churchmen who supply me with feathers for 
my arrows is an edifying illustration of the unity of the Anglican 
Church, and of the brotherly affection which pervades the body. As 
to the statement that Gregory XII. was deposed by the Council of 
Constance, it has been affirmed and denied both by High Churchmen 
and Low Churchmen. I presume that Jeremy Collier, the great Non. 
juror, is sufficiently High for my critic, and he expressly declares that 
Pope John and the two other anti-Popes were deposed by the Council 
of Constance (Ecclesiastical History, vol. iii. p. 314, ed. 1852). The 
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same Jeremy Collier also declares that both Bennet XIII. and Gregory 
XII. were deposed by the Council of Pisa; that they were pronounced 
to be notorious and incorrigible schismatics and heretics, and guilty of 
plain perjury ; that these imputations were evidently proved ; that they 
were deprived both of their titles and authority; that the Apostolic See 
was pronounced vacant; and that all their censures and promotions 
were declared to be void and of none effect. 

He is by no means the only writer who assigns the deposition of 
Gregory now to the one Council and now to the other, probably because 
the decree of Pisa was confirmed at Constance. In strict accuracy, I 
believe that it is right to confine the deposition of the two Popes to the 
Council of Pisa, in spite of the fact that High Church authority assigns 
it equivocally now to one Council and now to another. 

From my critic’s interpretation of the value and effect of the deposi- 
tion of Gregory XII. I am compelled wholly to dissent, and with the 
evidence I have before me there is not the remotest chance of any 
approximation between us. Gregory was unseated by as solemn an act 
as was ever formally decreed at any Council in the world, nor was he 
ever again regarded by it as Pope up to the time of his death. On the 
5th of June the following definite sentence of deposition was read by 
the Patriarch of Alexandria :— 


“The Holy Universal Council representing the Catholic Church of God, 
to whom belongs the judgment of this cause, assembled by the Holy Ghost 
in the Cathedral of Pisa, having duly heard the promoters of the cause for 
the extirpation of the detestable and inveterate schism, and the union and 
re-establishment of our Holy Mother Church, against Peter di Luna and 
Angelo Corario, declares the crimes and excesses adduced before the Council 
to be true and of public fame. The two competitors, Peter di Luna and 
Angelo Corario, have been and are notorious schismatics, obstinate partisans, 
abettors, defenders, approvers of this long schism; notorious heretics as 
having departed from the faith ; involved in the crimes of perjury and 
breach of their oaths ; openly scandalising the Church by their manifest 
obstinacy, and utterly incorrigible; by their enormous iniquities and 
excesses they have made themselves unworthy of all honour and dignity, 
especially of the Supreme Pontificate ; and though by the canons they are 
actually rejected of God, deprived and cut off from the Church, nevertheless 
the Church by this definite sentence deposes, rejects, and cuts them off, pro- 
hibiting both and each from assuming any longer the sovereign Pontificate, 
declaring for further security the Papacy to be vacant.” 


All the interdicts, censures, and excommunications issued by the two 
pretenders were annulled, and all their promotions since May, 1408, 
declared void. That neither of the rival Pontiffs concurred in his own 
degradation is admitted, but it was none the less absolute and inevit- 
able. Now it was while Gregory was thus deposed, and while his 
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pretended pontifical acts were iso facto declared null and void, and 
while he was hiding here and there in order to avoid arrest for his 
obstinate persistency in claims which the Council of Pisa had solemnly 
repudiated and condemned, that he consecrated Chichley the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. The reader will now be able to judge of the 
exactness of the Reviewer’s statement that in 1414, when Archbishop 
Chicheley was consecrated, Gregory was “in full enjoyment of the 
Papal see,” and this too, in face of the fact that even Cardinal 
Bellarmine admits that Alexander V., who was unafimously elected at 
the same Council of Pisa at which Gregory was deposed, was a true 
Pope. What ‘full enjoyment of the Papal see” that could be which 
could consist with the simultaneous headship of another Pope, requires 
a perspicacity not less than miraculous to see, and to such a transcen- 
dent quality I make no pretensions. Some other strictures of the 
Literary Churchman Reviewer present strong temptations to reply, but 
enough perhaps has been said for the purpose of showing that if I have 
written without any great parade of authorities it is not because I have 
not consulted them, and that contemptuous criticism is not always the 
surest sign of infallible erudition even in a Literary Churchman. 
EnocH MELLOR. 
———+ ao eonte——_—_—. 


THe NationaL WATERWORKS. 


R. HARWOOD has written an elaborate treatise in defence of 

the Church of England as a National Establishment.* He 
describes himself as a young business man, and “ trusts that he is not 
incapable of understanding the arguments or of sympathising with the 
feelings of his opponents, for he was born and bred amongst the Dis- 
senters, and has always been favoured with the intimate friendship of 
many of them.” His book is not without indications of keenness and 
vigour, but it contains fresh illustrations of the necessity which exists 
for making Dissenters themselves acquainted with the principles which 
justify their secession from the National Church. 

I am very grateful to him, however, for a very excellent illustration, 
intended as a defence of the appropriation of national property to the 
maintenance of a religious institution which is opposed to the religious 
convictions of a very large part of the nation. Mr. Harwood says :— 


“Tf a town lays down free water-pipes to every house, those who choose 
to draw for themselves are at liberty to do so; but if any insist on having 
pumps, they must provide them at their own expense. So it is with the 


* Disestablishment. By George Harwood, M.A. London: Macmillan & Co. 
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National Church. except that it offers its ministrations for nothing, and asks 
no water-rate.” * 


The illustration is admirable. It is so exceedingly good that it may, 
perhaps, be quite as useful to Liberationists as to Mr. Harwood. 

The great National Waterworks have been in existence for more than 
a thousand years. For some of the ancient engineers, by whose skill 
and energy they were constructed, I have great veneration. Some of 
them were men of fervent Christian zeal; some of them were men of 
illustrious genius ; many of them showed great courage in the presence 
of danger, and a capacity for enduring the most exhausting labour. 
How the original cost of the works which perpetuate their memory was 
defrayed, is a curious and interesting historical question, about which 
Church defenders and Liberationists are gradually coming to something 
like an agreement. Some of the reservoirs were digged on waste lands 
given for the purpose by kings and parliaments. Some were digged on 
the estates of great landowners, who were moved to devote their land 
to this noble object, either by penitence for their crimes, or by a 
generous zeal for the public good. Thesalaries of the superintendents, 
managers, labourers, and turncocks, as well as the cost of the repairs of 
the works, have been provided for—partly by tithes, which were paid at 
first as voluntary offerings, but which soon came to be levied and en- 
forced by public law—partly by the revenues of estates appropriated to 
the purpose, either by public policy or individual benevolence. 

There was a time when the water provided by the great national 
works satisfied everybody. But three hundred years ago, or rather more, 
the streams which supplied the works had become so foul, the Roman 
cement which was used in the walls of the reservoirs had become so 
rotten, the servants of the department had become, some of them so 
idle, some so vicious, some so insolent, that a thorough Reformation 
was necessary. The works were greatly improved. The famous 
engineer at Rome, who had incessantly interfered with all the affairs 
of the great scheme, was finally told that his interference must cease : 
since that time he has had no voice in appointing the superintendents 
of the works, or in determining what springs and streams should supply 
the water. He was told that these Waterworks were an English concern- 
and that we intended to manage them ourselves. 

No doubt the change was greatly for the better. But gradually some 
of the people became dissatisfied again. They thought that the water 
was even now not so good as it ought to be; they thought that it was 
not quite wholesome ; they did not like the taste of it. ‘They began to 
sink wells of their own, and to erect pumps at their own expense. 





* Page 277. 
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Everyone knows what happened then. For more than a century there 
was a great struggle. The State said to the people, You shall drink the 
national water, or none at all. An archbishop, the chief engineer of ~ 
the National Waterworks, was sent to the scaffold. The king followed 
him. There was a civil war, in which the question of the kind of water 
which the State should provide was one of the chief questions in 
dispute. 

Then came the great settlement of 1688. For nearly 200 years the 
people have been allowed to have their private pumps. In Wales, three- 
fourths of the population refuse to drink any water except that which 
comes from their own wells. In England, the number of private pumps 
is rapidly increasing. As for the water supplied by the national works, 
people like it less and less. No two taps are alike. Taste one tap—it 
is wholesome Evangelical water. ‘Taste the next—it is flat and dull, 
there is no life in it ; the water comes from no mountain springs, but 
from a wide shallow marsh called the Broad Church swamp. Taste 
another—the water is quite foul; one of the streams cut off at the 
Reformation has found its way into the reservoir again. 

What is to be done? Half of the people of England, three-fourths 
of the people of Wales, refuse to drink the national water. While 
there are ‘‘ National Waterworks,” they have to sink their own wells, 
and to put up pumps “at theirown expense.” There are some excellent 
men who say that it would be a pity to break up these great and ancient 
works, and that the true policy is to improve the water-supply. They 
say, too, that if the national works are closed, the poor wil get no 
water at all. But Wales is certainly poorer than England, and the 
poorest people in Wales have all their own pumps. And how shall we 
get men to agree about the kind of water which it would be best for 
the nation to drink? It is quite possible to come to an agreement 
about the quality of water to be supplied to a town; but about the 
religious doctrine and the religious worship to be provided for the 
nation, there is no possibility of an agreement. 

The Works must be given up; and then the question arises, What is 
to become of the capital and the plant? Who has a right to the land 
occupied by the reservoirs, to the revenues which have paid the salaries 
of the engineers, managers, and turncocks? The reply is simple 
enough. The Waterworks are national works; they are intended to 
supply the nation with water ; the property belongs to the nation. Clearly 
it does not belong to the engineers, the managers, or the turncocks. 
Since they hold their offices for life, they have a vested interest in their 
salaries; but if their salaries are paid them, they have no further 
claim. It is equally clear that the property does not belong to the 
people who have been willing to drink the national water, nor can they 
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claim any compensation if the works are given up. They and their 
fathers have enjoyed the advantage of the national works for genera- 
tions, while the rest of the community have had to erect pumps of 
their own ; if the works are given up, they will be no worse off than 
their neighbours. 

Mr. Harwood says that there is “‘ no water-rate.” But the cost of the 
works has been met somehow ; and since the works were meant to pro- 
vide water for the nation, and have been for centuries under the 
management of the nation, if the works are given up, the property 
which provided the cost of maintaining them should be appropriated 
for the use of the nation in some other way. 

If Mr. Harwood’s illustration is worth the paper on which it is 
printed, we may ask for Disestablishment and Disendowment with a 
very clear conscience, and need care nothing for the charge of 
spoliation. 


Honour AND Praise, O Lorp, To THEE. 


HE woodland birds their flight are winging 
In the bright dawn’s gold-tinted sea, 
Their language is their joyous singing, 
And through the air I hear it ringing— 
Honour and praise, O Lord, to Thee! 


The many-coloured flowers are blowing 
On the fresh meadow’s grassy sea, 
Their ever beauteous language showing, 
In all their varied colours glowing— 
Honour and praise, O Lord, to Thee! 


A thousand gleaming stars are fleeting 
Upon the still night’s dark blue sea, 
And at their parting, at their meeting, 
They call unto each other greeting— 
Honour and praise, O Lord, to Thee! 


All kindred souls together winging 
O’er life’s great ever-changing sea, 
In love and truth together clinging, 
Join in the glorious chorus; singing— 
Honour and praise, O Lord, to Thee! 


(From the German.) 





THE PLYMOUTH CHURCH CONGRESS. 


THe PrymoutH Cuurcn Conqress. 


HE founders of the Church Congress were, doubtless, very sound 

Churchmen and very good Christians, but they certainly were not 
wise friends of the Establishment. There is, perhaps, no assemblage 
of the year—not even the meeting of the Liberation Society it- 
self—to which true Erastians must look forward with such anxiety 
as this great annual gathering of ardent reformers, zealous clerics 
and clerical laymen, fervid champions of ideas by which the Church 
is to be regenerated. There is so prevalent a habit of using the 
word Church in different and opposing senses,—at one time as 
descriptive of a spiritual body, and at another of a purely political 
institution, that the essential distinction between the two is continually 
overlooked ; and it is assumed that whatever helps to strengthen the 
one must also promote the advance of the other. Not only is this 
not true, but it is often the opposite of the truth. The interests of the 
Church, so far from being identical with those of the Establishment, 
are generally in direct antagonism. It is hardly possible to read the 
discussions at any Congress—and those at Plymouth certainly form no 
exception—without arriving at the conviction that in all,which consti- 
tutes the real strength and glory of a Christian community—loyalty to 
truth, spiritual fervour, liberty of thought and action, elasticity and adap- 
tation to the ever new and varying demands of Christian service—the 
Anglican Church would be a gainer by being freed from the entangle- 
ments and paralysing influences, even though at the same time it were 
deprived of the outward pomp and circumstance, of the Establishment. 
A large portion of the speeches delivered on these occasions is, in fact, 
made up of repinings against the restraints imposed by the State, or the 
disadvantages resulting from the connection with it. The’grumblers do 
not mean, indeed, to throw away all the benefits they at present enjoy. 
They value what Canon Liddon so truly calls the “material accidents” 
of the Establishment too much voluntarily to make such a sacrifice, 
though among them are not a few who would make the surrender rather 
than connive at a surrender of spiritual independence. Rather, how- 
ever, do they, or the majority of them, dream of making the State so far 
bend to the will of the Church, that they shall find no hindrance in the 
working out of their own exalted theories. But their innocence of any 
intention to weaken the Establishment does not make their words and 
actions less injurious to its stability. It is not too much to say that there 
has not, for some years, been a Congress which has not materially weak- 
ened the defences of the State Church. Sometimes it provokes a smile 
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to note the passionate zeal on behalf of these gatherings manifested by 
the class to whom the Church is valuable, chiefly because of the sup- 
posed ascendency whichit gives them. ‘They contribute their money and 
influence ; if they happen to hold municipal office, they lend all the é/at 
of their name and position, and they identify themselves with the work, 
and share the elation produced by the sight of such an array of piety 
and talent and rank in support of their Church. In the unsuspecting 
confidence of their souls they fancy that they are helping to strengthen 
the Establishment, and, what is to them of equai importance, to put 
down the Dissenters ; whereas the fact is, that the one party which is 
certain to profit by the stirring up of spiritual earnestness—of which 
the Congress is at once the effect and the cause—is the Liberation 
‘Society. 

If the Mayor of Plymouth, who has made his term of office so note- 
worthy by his displays of narrow ecclesiastical partisanship, had been 
sufficiently far-sighted to see the real tendencies of the Congress on 
which he has lavished the smiles of his favour, he might have felt that 
he would have done less injury to the institution, in whose defence he 
displayed such intolerant bigotry, by allowing the Guildhall to be 
used for the Liberation meeting of last January, than by providing 
facilities for the Congress of October ; or, to go even further, that the 
Establishment could scarcely be more damaged by his unwise dis- 
courtesy to its opponents on the former occasion, than it has been by 
the professed friends to whom he has given so cordial a welcome. 
What he did not perceive the Bishop evidently saw. He did not 
attempt to conceal his distrust of Congresses, and though he took the 
chair, it was only in fulfilment of an official obligation, and with the 
desire to hold in check forces which he felt to be dangerous, and not as 
an expression of any sympathy with its objects. Is it too much to 
suppose that a similar feeling has influenced the Primate in assenting 
to, if he did not prompt, the invitation to Croydon for next year? 
Congresses must be held, and the prelates, who regard them with 
anxiety approaching to alarm, may reasonably think it a wiser policy to 
try and guide them, than to meet them with an opposition which would 
in all probability serve only to increase their popularity and power. 

No doubt this is sound policy, but it places the Bishop who presides 
over a Congress which, in his secret heart, he wishes had never 
assembled at all, in avery awkward and compromising position. ‘That 
Dr. Temple felt this was evident in his inaugural speech from the chair, 
which certainly was one of the most extraordinary addresses ever given 
by a president to an assembly of which he had voluntarily consented to 
be the head. It may have been very sensible and very courageous, 
but if we were not restrained by a humiliating sense of our ignorance as 
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to the laws of episcopal etiquette, we should say that it was lacking in 
due respect to himself and in courtesy to the Congress. The Fohn 
Bull tells us: ‘*‘ The Bishop was of course well received, but the appre- 
ciative expression on the sea of upturned faces seemed gradually to 
change into one of puzzled disappointment as Dr. Temple proceeded to 
scold the Congress as a useless, impracticable, dangerous, twaddling 
body. It was doubtless unkind of the Congress to intrude upon Dr. 
Temple’s married life thus early; had it been aware that the Bishop 
would turn Benedict, it would probably have elected to visit some other 
town, where there would be no risk of a similar intrusion upon 
episcopal hymeneal bliss.” Church journals are not sparing of the 
feelings of bishops, and speak of them in a tone which Nonconformist 
papers are not in the habit of employing even in relation to ecclesias- 
tical opponents. But while we marvel at this introduction of petty, not 
to say coarse, personalities, we cannot be surprised that the Congress 
should have been irritated by the Bishop’s remarks. To tell a body of 
men, who had come from different parts of the country to take part in 
what they esteemed a great assembly, and who doubtless formed a more 
than adequate estimate of its representative character and its immense 
value in relation to the work of the Church, that the Congress did not 
in any broad and true sense express her mind at all, since practical men, 
who were really doing the best service in their own parishes, could -not 
give their time and labour to such meetings, in which, therefore,: mere 
theorists or extreme partisans were likely to predominate, was sufficiently 
irritating. The Guardian says, very justly, that “he began by giving 
the Congress a sharp slap in the face ;” but the optimist spirit,which 
characterises its comments hints that the members of Congress were so 
impressed by the “ truth and sense” of his uncomplimentary remarks, 
that they ‘‘ good-humouredly accepted them with applause.” If they 
did, they must be gifted with more than the ordinary amount of 'ser- 
vility and patience. 

Dr. ‘Temple did not even wrap up his rebuffs in pleasant words. That 
those who were ready with their papers and speeches, and were antici- 
pating some great results from them, should relish his caustic sentences, 
is simply incredible. We do not think the Bishop is right, but if we 
looked at the subject from his standpoint we should probably reach a 
similar conclusion. In a powerful religious body there is need. of 
opportunities for the free ventilation of opinion, for the comparison of 
different methods of action, for the full discussion of the new phases of 
theological thought. But in order to this being attained without grave 
peril to the common interests, it is necessary that there should be sub- 
stantial unity of sentiment and a singleness of aim. But these are just 
the elements which are wanting in the Anglican Church. Her prelates 
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have to look to her temporal interests as well as to her spiritual power 
and progress, and to guard against the mean jealousies and fierce 
antagonisms of opposing parties, whose theological and ecclesiastical 
differences are complicated and intensified in consequence of their 
peculiar relation to the State. Whenever, therefore, their zeal for the 
Establishment predominates over their devotion to the Church, they are 
naturally anxious to maintain a state of quietude to which Congresses 
are very unfriendly, even though they should lose some of that earnest- 
ness which a Congress is likely to engender. Still if the Bishop felt this, 
it would surely have been better that he should not have accepted the 
office of president. His refusal might have been inconvenient, but 
surely it would have been better than an apparent sanction, which 
he thought it necessary at once to qualify by remarks which might have 
been appropriate anywhere except in the circumstances under which 
they were made. If we are to judge from the attendance at Plymouth, 
it would seem as if Congresses were not much more in favour with his 
brethren than with himself. The amiable but weak Bishop of Winchester, 
who must, however, be credited with a sincere belief in the authority of 
the Church, was the only other member of the Episcopal Bench present. 
Even the returned Colonials fought shy of the meeting ; and of deans 
and archdeacons there were but few present. Whether the distance of 
the place of assembly deterred them, or whether they are rather nervous 
as to the possible results of discussions in Congress, we know not ; but 
certainly the dignitaries of the Establishment did not give it the benefit 
of their countenance. 

Let it be frankly said, however, that when questions of a practical 
nature, and especially those which are of common interest to all Chris- 
tians, were discussed, there was a good ‘cal of wise and valuable sug- 
gestion by which every Church might profit. How could it be other- 
wise? Here are clergymen of thought, culture, and experience, who 
are intent on advancing the kingdom of Christ, and who either record 
the results of experiments which they themselves have made, or point 
out the difficulties which they have had to encounter, the methods by 
which they have attempted to meet them, and the amount of success 
with which their plans have been attended, or discuss with intelligence the 
various problems relative to Christian work, which have engaged their 
own minds. Their views of course are affected by their ecclesiastical 
bias ; but they need not on that account be the less instructive to those 
whose tendencies are the most opposite. We may be fired by an 
earnestness in whose aims we do not sympathise ; we may honour and 
emulate the spirit and diligence of workers to whose principles we are 
most decidedly opposed ; and we may with great advantage apply to the 
service of what we hold to be truth, the lessons of practical wisdom 
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which we learn from those who are engaged in the promotion of error. 
It is never to be forgotten, however, in studying the proceedings of the 
Church Congress, what an immense proportion of truth is common 
to us and even those of its members whose proclivities are most 
strongly sacerdotal. Of the effect of this sacerdotal element in marring 
their work, we have never hesitated to speak strongly; but even the 
presence of so much alloy should not hinder us from seeing that the 
pure gold, however debased by the admixture, is still there. 

Take for example, Mr. Hugo, a fiery zealot, a bigoted priest, perhaps 
not a very scrupulous antagonist. On almost every point of ecclesias- 
tical polity and theological opinion we are opposed to him, and we often 
admire his mode of fighting as little as we like the banner under which 
he fights. But, for all that, we cannot deny the value of his suggestions 
as to work among the masses. Seek them out, and talk to them asa 
man to men ; speak so as to be heard, and not in a tone such as would 
be suitable at a dinner-table ; neither condescend to them, nor laugh 
at them, but address their understanding and their hearts with 
forcible argument and appeal put in plain language ; talk good English, 
not theological dialect ; be short and sharp. This was the burden of his 
advice, and it would not be easy to find better. We would not suggest 
that Mr. Hugo himself, when embodying it in practice, would con- 
sciously put his Church before the Saviour, but practically the result is 
that his success is a triumph for a priestly system. His converts, as 
he tells us, conform to the Church and are among his devoted 
followers. Better that than have them left to wallow in vice and 
wickedness ; but the fact that zeal and earnestness are being employed 
to substitute the power of superstition for that of unbelief, ought surely 
to act both as an incentive and a guide to those who are working for 
the advance of a purer faith. It would be worse than idle to ignore the 
many evidences of the self-devotion and resolution of the High Church 
party which the Congress supplied. ‘The men believe in their system, 
and are prepared to make sacrifices and to work for it. They have 
broken the fetters of conventional tradition, and are prepared to adopt 
any expedient by which they can win the faith of the classes who are 
at present alienated from their Church. They think that they have a 
mighty power in short and attractive services, bright with music and 
spectacle, and they are resolved on employing it to the utmost. Those 
who most dread the growth of their influence and object most conscien- 
tiously to some of their plans, need not be ashamed to catch the sparks 
of their ardour, or to learn from their experience. 

All the members, however, were not thus daring or thus practical. 
The debate on the alienated classes and how to recover them, was 
closed by an observation from Archdeacon Earle, which was character- 
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istically archi-diaconal: “They had learned at least one important 
thing from the discussion—namely, the extreme difficulty of the ques- 
tion.” The same profound observation was equally true of most of the 
discussions ; and what is more, the difficulties which trouble Dissenting 
communities seem for the most part also to trouble the State Church. 
Thus it is not found easy to keep up a full supply of ministers, and as 
it becomes still harder if it be a condition that they should all be “edu- 
cated Christian gentlemen,” it is very wisely suggested that this condition 
should not be rigidly enforced. Mr. Moberley, chaplain to the Bishop 
of Salisbury, while protesting against an indiscriminate opening of the 
doors of the priesthood, recognised the necessity of attracting candidates 
from a lower class than that from which they have hitherto been drawn. 
He hinted, as politely as he could, that he did not want Dissent- 
ing vulgarity or ignorance, though he did wish to have Dissenting 
earnestness. These divines, who are so fond of throwing out insinua- 
tions of this kind, and are unable to perceive the essential vulgarity of 
the aristocratic Pharisaism in which they indulge, are so ignorant of 
Dissenting ministers that their observations need not disturb us. We 
wish only we could fairly appropriate the confession of our earnestness, 
and we should not give a second thought to the depreciating suggestions 
with which it is accompanied. But waiving further reference to this, 
Mr. Moberley’s views of what is to be desired in candidates for the 
ministry are in perfect harmony with our own. He would dispense 
with the qualification of gentlemanly birth, but he would insist on 
having educated Christians. Formerly the practice was to admit gen- 
tlemen without any special care as to their theological learning, and not 
always even as to their Christian character. Mr. Moberley, on the 
contrary, says: ‘‘ Without wishing to preserve for the clergy the rank of 
gentlemen, he would preserve for them its necessary concomitant—a 
liberal education and theological learning. At all events, he would 
insist on the latter as a séwe gud non for admission to Orders.” If he 
carries out his purpose, we doubt whether he will see a large increase in 
the number of the clergy. We welcome, however, the willingness to 
adopt new ideas and to seek the services of a class who hitherto have 
supplied comparatively few recruits for the work of the ministry. What- 
ever tends to increase the spiritual efficiency of the Church has our cordial 
sympathy. Nothing can be more clear than the need of ministers taken 
from different classes, and even with different degrees of culture. We 
cannot, of course, regard with favour the idea of a separate order of 
permanent deacons who are not to aspire to the office of the priesthood ; 
but even such a proposal, natural enough in those who hold the 
Episcopal theory, is a sign of a healthful desire to adapt the machinery 
of the Church to the demands of the age. Indeed, most of the suggestions 
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thrown out in the Congress were worthy of careful consideration by all 
Churches. We all need to increase the number without lowering the 
character of our ministry, and the question is whether this may not be 
accomplished by a revision of some of our traditional ideas on the 
subject. Why should not men of vigorous minds and fair general 
culture unite the work of the ministry witha secular calling? Are there 
not numbers who have not had an academic training, who nevertheless 
are well qualified by native intellectual robustness and varied knowledge 
for ministerial service? ‘These and similar points were taken up at the 
Conference, and the readiness to entertain proposals, which at one time 
would have been regarded as a vulgarising of the Church, was as credit- 
able as it is significant. 

On other subjects of general interest, such as the “ modern unbelief,” 
to which the Congress gave its attention, we have not space to comment, 
but must pass on to notice its distinctive ecclesiastical features. Here 
we are met at once by its High Church spirit, so marked and manifest 
as to be recognised by both parties, the one, of course, hailing it with 
notes of triumph, while the other speaks of it with unconcealed anxiety 
and distress, For once, the Rock and the Church Times are agreed as 
to the facts and as to the interpretation to be put upon them, even while 
regarding them with opposite feelings. The Guardian says: “ Probably 
there never has been a Congress at which very pronounced opinions 
were listened to with so much fairness and patience as this. Certainly 
some of the speakers were not at all reserved ; and if they were listened 
to without excitement, that fact is not to be attributed to their diluting 
their sentiments to suit the sentiments of the audience. This symptom 
is not solitary, and it is significant.” The Guardian would have us believe 
that this is due to the breadth of view and tolerance of extremes which 
the Congress has done much to produce. We wish we could view it so 
favourably ; but tq us it is indicative of the rapid decay of the Evange- 
lical party. They did not on this, as on some previous occasions, 
purposely absent themselves. On the contrary,a Committee was formed, 
with Lord Shaftesbury at its head, for the purpose of securing them their 
due weight in the deliberations. The Aecord urged their attendance, 
and many rallied to its call. But they had simply no power to check 
the predominant sentiment of an assembly which cheered to the echo 
such men as Archdeacon Denison, Mr. Randall, Mr. Hugo, and Mr. 
Berdmore Compton. All the audacity of the extreme party was dis- 
played by this last-named gentleman, who went so far as to say that “ ifthe 
gallant vessel is to be patched up and kept afloat for a time, the officers 
will be wise not to irritate those of her crew who do some of the most 
difficult and dangerous work of the ship; it would not be wise to put 
them under arrest at the bidding of those whose artillery has made the 
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widest rents in the framework of the ship; not wise to confine them 
below for the offence of using their private judgment on the revolutionary 
aggression of the civil power.” In other words, the Bishops were to 
understand that if they would not see the ship founder, they must be 
content to wink at the disobedience of a part of the crew who are 
resolved to set all regulations at defiance and be a law unto themselves. 
Yet this insolent contempt of authority was welcomed with the loud 
cheers which greeted every avowal of “Catholic” sentiment, and the 
Evangelicals, so far from being able to oppose even a bold resistance, 
are evidently in danger of being carried away by the strong current. 
Canon Miller was one of the preachers, but like others of the Evan- 
gelical leaders, he is evidently disposed to advance as far as possible in 
the High Church direction. We have no pretension to decide the 
knotty questions which the Rock and some of its correspondents have 
raised as to the soundness of Evangelical divines who, like Dr. Miller 
and his fellow-Canon Mr. Ryle, preach in surplices; but we do know 
that every concession of this kind is an encouragement to an advancing 
foe, and if the thing itself is so insignificant, it is a pity that such a com- 
motion was raised about it years ago. The real gravity of the mode of 
action adopted by these two eminent Evangelicals, as well as of the tone 
of Canon Miller’s sermon on “ Unity,” is, that it appears to intimate a 
change of attitude towards moderate High Churchmen, if not towards 
the extreme men of the party. There could be no more mistaken 
policy, for it is at once accepted as a confession of weakness, the 
Ritualists are encouraged to still further advances, and even the less 
pronounced men, whom it is intended to conciliate, are led rather to 
believe in the wisdom of the audacity from which at first they were 
disposed to recoil in alarm. Evangelicals who believe in the omnipo- 
tence of moderation, and vainly hope that there is some middle course 
in which safety may be found, forget that the two sections of their 
opponents are one in principle, and differ only as to questions of expe- 
diency. The hope which they indulge of separating them, and of thus 
securingan alliance of the whole centre for the expulsion of the rebellious 
extreme, is one of the wildest of illusions. A much more probable 
result is that which the Rock points out, of the “ absorption ” of a party 
whose leaders appear to find such satisfaction in a process of “ self- 
effacement.” There is a melancholy truth in the statement of the 
Church Times that “only a couple of years back, much of what was 
urged from our point of view would have met with opposition quite as 
vehement as the applause of our sympathisers, and it is impossible to 
evade the conclusion that the change of tone in this respect is due to the 
wider area now affected by the Revival, and the tardy recognition by the 
leading Evangelicals of the remorseless logic of facts, and the practical 
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inutility of kicking against the pricks.” The facts are certainly startling 
enough, and while they fully justify this boast, furnish a singular comment 
on the self-complacent optimism of the Primate, who fancies that the 
movement reached its culminating point in 1874, and has since, thanks 
to the Public Worship Regulation Act, been on the decline. 

What is much more probable is that the Act has made a wide breach 
in the defences of the Establishment. The irritation it has produced is 
extreme, and shows no tendency to abate. The remarkable paper of 
Dr. Walter Phillimore on the ‘‘ Relations of Church and State,” and the 
discussion which followed, showed that the iron has gone deeply into 
the hearts of numbers who are beginning to ask not only whether the 
temporal advantages their Church enjoys are not dearly purchased by 
the sacrifice of spiritual independence, but whether it can be right under 
any circumstances for her thus to compromise the rights bestowed upon 
her by her Lord, and to subject His kingdom to the rule of those who 
may deny Him altogether. “If,” said Dr. Phillimore, speaking of the 
Royal Supremacy in its practical aspects, “the nation not consisting 
wholly of the members of the Church, the Parliament rightly representing 
the nation does not consist wholly of such members of the Church, but 
contains members of other Churches, and persons not Christians at all, 
summoned together and organised upon no religious principle, but for 
secular affairs and for the good of the State, how can the shadowy idea 
of the religious position of the Sovereign be extended to justify the inter- 
ference of a non-Christian Parliament, or of the ministers chosen by that 
Parliament, in the government and discipline of the Church?” The case 
need not be better stated, so far as one side of it is concerned, but in 
order to complete it, the other side needs to be represented. The Church 
holds a large estate, which was assigned to it when it and the nation 
were one, in order that proper provision might be made for the religious 
worship and teaching of the entire people. A large part of the nation has re- 
nounced all allegiance to it, and as the Church naturally objects to allow 
those who are not its members to take any part in its government, the 
nation, on the other side, as legitimately protest againsts its retaining an in- 
heritance which belongs to the nation as a whole. One thing is certain, 
nationality cannot be pleaded when the object is to retain national pro- 
perty, and repudiated when it is sought to shake off national control. Dr. 
Phillimore’s conclusion must be given in his own words: “ May we not 
say that the contingency which Mr. Gladstone once contemplated in his 
‘Church and State’ as improbable, has in fact arrived? If the con- 
science of the Church of England should, by its constituted rulers, 
require any law, or any meeting, to make laws as essential to its well- 
being, and such law, or the license of such meeting, should be perma- 
nently refused, it would be her duty to resign her civil privilege and 
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act in her free spiritual capacity.” Alas, that our Evangelical friends 
should have left to their rivals the honourable duty of thus protesting 
against the invasion of the spiritual freedom of the Church! Whether 
those who utter or those who cheer such protests are as yet prepared to 
accept their full consequences, may be questionable ; but they undoubt- 
edly express a feeling which is gradually gaining strength, and which may 
at any time take a decided form. Disestablishment is clearly in the air 
even of Church Congresses. Mr. Bardsley would rather face its perils 
than see the Church Romanised. Mr. Berdmore Compton tells us it 
must come, unless his friends and fellow-workers—the Romish conspira- 
tors, as Mr. Bardsley considers them—are allowed to have their own 
way. Almost the only one, indeed, who seems to have any confidence 
in the future of the Establishment is Dr. Alfred T. Lee, secretary of the 
Church Defence Society, who must have been horror-struck as he 
listened to utterances in the Congress which would not have been out of 
place at the Conference of the Liberation Society. In short, it may be 
quite true that the Congress quickens Church feeling, but it is equally 
true that such quickening means danger to the Establishment. 


meee te 


ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS OF THE MONTH. 


ITH the Primate’s Charge asa whole, and the various questions 

which it raises, we shall probably have occasion to deal at 
more length. But there is one subject to which it refers which must 
have a passing notice here. It was to be expected that he would not 
pass over the meeting at Lambeth Palace between himself and some 
other of the Bishops on one side, and a number of Nonconformist 
ministers on the other, but he magnifies it unduly when he gives 
these Dissenting divines a quasi-representative character, speaking of 
them as ‘‘a large and powerful deputation of the chief Nonconformist 
ministers of London and its neighbourhood.” It would be interesting 
to know by whom they were deputed. It is evident, at all events, that 
his Grace’s view of the meeting was very different from that of those 
who regarded themselves as invited to the Palace as his guests. In his 
eyes they were a Nonconformist deputation, whom he was willing to 
receive in ‘‘ what might be considered as the very home of the Church 
of England.” A gathering, however, of Christian ministers of different 
Churches to “ confer as to the best mode of meeting the approaches of 
an insidious and dangerous infidelity” is so excellent a thing in itself, 
that the only thing to regret in the Archbishop’s reference is, that he should 
think it necessary to vindicate it, and in doing so quietly to stab certain 
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“ platform orators,” of whom he suggests the excellent Nonconformists 
he welcomed to his palace are as much ashamed, as he is of the “ out- 
pourings of malevolence and folly’ in Church papers. These said 
papers may retaliate on his Grace, that his covert attack upon certain 
unnamed opponents of the Establishment whom he describes as “ plat- 
form orators,’’ and rebukes for their ‘‘ violent expressions ” is as lack- 
ing in dignity as in fairness,—some would go so far as to say as 
exhibiting a touch of the “malevolence” and “ violence” which he 
ascribed to others. It is easy to fling such general charges about 
wholesale, for, as nobody is named, nobody can reply. When the 
Bishop of Manchester brought a like charge, with that chivalrous fairness 
in which he is seldom lacking, he gave the names of the offenders, and 
quoted the words of which he complained. The Primate utters the 
calumny, and evades the responsibility by leaving it in anonymous 
vagueness. It is not likely, however, that any Nonconformist will 
trouble himself about the censure even of an Archbishop who, while he 
omits no opportunity for asserting the claims of the Establishment, has 
no tolerance for those who exercise their rights as citizens by protesting 
against what they hold to be not only a political injustice, but a scandal 
and injury to religion. The only point in relation to which we are 
curious is, as to the view which some of the Archbishop’s guests will 
take of the interpretation he puts on their conduct. 


The extraordinary outburst of the Zimes against the Church of 
England, or rather against the “ worldly clerical oligarchy” which has 
usurped the name of the Church and lent it to the leaders of a party, is 
really one of the most significant phenomena of the day. Itis true that the 
leader—which tells us that it is ‘‘ hard to say what it (the ‘Church,’ or 
the ‘Church of England’) has not been against in the way of improve- 
ment and reform,” and even goes so far as to assert it was “ against all 
education, beyond the simplest elements and even religious instruction ” 
(the very things, be it observed, for which we have been so frequently 
told the clergy are entitled to the special gratitude of the nation)—is in 
Opposition to many an article in the past, as it will doubtless be out of 
harmony with many others in the future. Not the less do we believe it 
to be an expression of the genuine sentiments of Erastians who are 
anxious to maintain a quiet, respectable State Chusch, which shall 
represent a moderate and rational type of religion, and afford a home to 
a class—alas! only, too numerous—who wish to be identified with 
Christianity, and yet are not willing to commit themselves to any definite 
form of religious belief. That the “worldly clerical oligarchy” which 
claims to be the Church, and prejudices the institution by its inveterate 
hostility to all reform, should be intensely offensive to them, and that 
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they should be excited by a proposal that it should have a representa- 
tive, a “Church paper” in the daily London press, is not surprising. 
The suggestion that the Zzmmes would be disturbed by the prospect of 
such a rival, is absurd in the last degree. The ire is not that of the 
journalist, but of the Erastian, who, in the bitterness of his soul, unbur- 
dens himself of grievances which he has long borne in secret, and frames 
an indictment against the Church which, if it can be sustained, justifies 
the most vigorous action on the part of all her opponents. He is 
hardly just, however, to the “ clerical oligarchy ” when he describes it as 
“worldly,” for, when the case is closely examined, it will be seen that it 
is the very absence of this quality which is one great cause of offence. 
The Church of England has, we are told, been helpless, because misre- 
presented, duped, and betrayed by that which called itself the Church 
party ; but so far as that party has contended for the Establishment, it 
has only been doing what the Zimes has always done and does still, and 
we are not at all sure that it has not been wise in its generation even in 
assuming the attitude of resistance to all reform. The defenders of one 
system of exclusiveness cannot safely interfere with the vested rights of 
other privileged classes, however unjust and injurious to the community 
at large. In truth, if we look below the surface, we shall perceive that 
it is not the worldliness, but the religious zeal, not always according to 


knowledge, of the clerical party which is so inconvenient and displeasing 


to Erastians like the writers in the Zimes. There may have been in 


past times a “‘ worldly clerical oligarchy, combined for mutual advantage 
and working for high preferment.” 


If it were so, it is a very strong 
argument against the continuance of a system which thus debauches and 


corrupts the clergy, and which having produced this result once, may 


be expected to do it again. But we do not believe that the charge is 
one that lies against the clergy of to-day. The fear is rather that they 
will use the name of the Church of England and the power of the State 


for the assertion of priestly prerogative ; and as the establishment ofa daily 
Church paper would make this even more clear to the public than it is 
at present, the suggestion, therefore, fills all Erastians with alarm. 
The strange thing is, that they do not see how the evil they dread is 
progressing, and that while the National Church for which they contend 
would be nothing more than a State department for religious purposes, 


that which exists and which they are helping to maintain is the sacer- 
dotal institution they so strongly deprecate. 


The renunciation of his clerical orders by the Rev. G. D. Snow—who, 


in an elaborate letter to the Spectator, sets forth his reasons for the step 
he has taken—has given rise to a brief discussion, which is at once 
interesting and suggestive. Mr. Snow himself is, we fear, a typical 
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man; and his statements are valuable, as indications of phases of 
thought which demand the most anxious and discriminating care on the 
part of all teachers of religion. That anyone holding the opinions 
which he avows should continue in the ministry of a Christian Church, 
would be simply monstrous. Liberty itself has restraints which no right- 
minded man would wish to disregard. Everyone is bound to be true 
to his own conscience, and to follow Truth wherever it leads him; and 
he has a right to expect that society will, to the fullest extent, recognise 
his freedom on those points. But it by no means follows that he is 
therefore entitled to continue his ministry in a Christian Church when 
he has renounced the distinctive doctrines of Christianity, and his great 
aim is to induce others to renounce them also. Congregationalism 
ought to be, and practically is, the freest of systems ; but it is Christian 
before it is Congregational, and a man who is conscious that he does 
not in any true sense accept Christianity cannot honourably retain his 
connection with Congregationalism on the ground that he regards its 
Churches as free associations for the advancement of what he is pleased 
to call spiritual life. Even more strongly does this hold true in relation 
to such a system as that of the Anglican Church, with its definite 
doctrinal formularies. Mr. Snow has ceased to believe in them, and, 
as every honourable and high-minded man should, at once abandons 
the status and gives up the advantages which he enjoyed on condition 
of his belief in them. ‘This is infinitely better for the man’s own soul, 
for the cause of truth, and for true religious freedom, than the attempt 


to find some strange interpretation for Articles of Faith admitted to be 
“obsolete and misleading,” and certainly not expressing ‘‘in any 


natural fashion the belief of any ordinary Churchman, unless it be of 


one very much attached to the old Calvinistic creed,” an interpretation 


by which those to whom that creed is utterly abhorrent may retain 
their position as clergymen. 


The Oxford Diocesan Conference took an unusual step in refusing 
to sanction the Church Defence Association. Mr. Hubbard moved a 
resolution, not only asserting that “ the national profession of Christianity 
with fidelity and charity powerfully conduces to the welfare of the whole 
nation,” but also that the Church Defence Institution, which was 
“organised for the maintenance of her privileges and property, is en- 
titled to cordial support ;” and Professor Burrows, in seconding it, urged, 
further, that Sunday, November 19, should be devoted to a general 
advocacy of its claims. ‘This seems to have stirred the Rev. C. J. H. 
Fletcher, who moved and carried the omission of the reference to the 
Society, observing that “he did not consider the maintenance of the 
property and privileges of the Church so essential a function of Church 
defence as the maintenance of the union between Church and State.” 
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It may sound like a paradox, but there is a strange sympathy between 


Nonconformists and these decided Churchmen. 
Privileges and property are as subordinate in 
The true battle-ground is that which Mr. Fletcher 
We ought to be able to discuss the principle he raises with- 
It would be far more profitable than the ques- 


the root of the matter. 
our eyes as theirs. 
points out. 
out heat or bitterness. 


At least, they go to 


tion about ‘‘tea-table proselytism,”’ which the Bishop raised in his 


opening address. 


We shall gain much when we can rise above these 


small matters, and simply discuss whether there can be any true union 
between a Christian Church and a State like ours. 


————* | ote oe —_____. 


Notices of New Books. 


The Bertram Family. By the Author of 
**Chronicles of the Sch6nberg-Cotta 
Family.”” London: Daldy, Isbister 
& Co. (Price 6s. 6d.) 

THIs is a sequel to ‘‘ Winifred Bertram 

and the World she Lived in,” and, like 

all the other writings of the same author 
‘which we have met with, it has striking 
merits and equally striking faults. We 
The 


will get over the fault-finding first. 
characters ‘* belong toa family which has 
always been in the habit of keeping note- 


books and diaries.”’ A most laudable 
practice, doubtless, provided that such 
books and diaries never, or at all events 
very rarely see the light. But granted 
the propriety of the present revelation, 
we do protest against the way in which 
the author confuses us and her story by 
hurrying from “ Margaret’s Note-book ” 
to ‘* Monica’s Note-book,” andthen to the 
‘*Mother’s Note-book,” and so on to 
** Winifred’s Moan-book,” and_ back 
again over the same ground with slight 
variations. Of course the style is the 
same throughout : and we cannot see that 
any substantial result is attained to com- 
pensate for such ‘‘ faults’’ in the strata of 
the tale. Again, there is too much novel 
for a sermon, and far too much sermon 
for a novel : for such hybrid creations we 
can extract from ourselves but littleregard. 
At times the ‘‘peg” on which a dis- 
course is hung must be within a very little 
of breaking down. The characters and 
conversations, too, are often most unna- 
tural, but possibly they are intended to 


be so; it would be difficult to pile up 
such an edifice of instruction and example 
upon a natural and ordinary basis, and 
the ‘‘ Bertram Family,” with all the 
speculative, emotional, and _ religious 
faculties of its individual members, are a 
very wonderful family indeed. Never- 
theless, such books supply an undoubted 
demand ; at the lowest they furnish the 
Sunday pabulum of those whose consci- 
ences allow them to palliate their con- 
scientious dulness with a literary com- 
promise. To them the tendency to italics 
and ‘‘ gush,” which might be laid to the 
charge of our author, would probably not 
be offensive; perhaps, moreover, they 
could pass over, with no sense of pain, 
such style as the following: ‘‘From the 
temptations [first mentioned] we may, 
even socially, as a clergyman’s family, my 
mother has always said, be specially 
exempt.” These break-back sentences, 
and the occasional use of ‘‘ would” for 
** should,” admit of a little rectification. 
Yet, in spite of all its faults, there is 
real humour, common sense, shrewdness, 
and human feeling in the book, as well as 
true thought about God and His dealings ; 
and there is often a naturalness and free- 
dom in the sayings and doings of the 
characters—young and old—which stands 
out in strong contrast to their sayings and 
doings at other times. The quaintness of 
the following is unmistakable: ‘‘ We 
must feel free to write whatever comes 
into our minds about ourselves and every- 
one else; and then, if we would not like 
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anyone else to read it, we shall paste it 
over afterwards. Aunt Winifred showed 
us how to manage this. Her book goes 
back to the time when she was a girl of 
fifteen, as young as I am, and our mother 
was just married, and gone to live in the 
east of London, in the vicarage where we 
were all born. And being about our 
aunts and uncles, and all kinds of vener- 
able people of other generations, before 
they became venerable, it naturally has 
had to be pasted overa good deal.” This 
quaintness is one of the strongest points 
in the book: and, after all, we do not 
know so good a style of religious novel as 
that produced by the author of ‘‘ The 
Chronicles of the Schodnberg-Cotta 
Family.” 

Swedenborg Studies. By Ricu. M‘CULLY. 
London: James Speirs. (Price 4s.) 
WE should imagine that there are com- 
paratively few people, not themselves 
Swedenborgians, who are intimately ac- 
quainted with the teachings of Sweden- 
borg. Some are deterred from the re- 
quisite investigation by the voluminousness 
of his works, others by the obscurity and 
singularity of his terminology, others by 
an @ priort aversion from a wholesale 
dealing in visions. The volume now 
before us would obviate the objection of 
the first class above mentioned ; to the 
second we cannot promise quite so much ; 
to the third we can promise nothing 
whatever. It is a guasi-resumé of the 
chief elements of the New Church doc- 
trine, given with much seasoning of 
Swedenborgian phraseology, and with all 
the Swedenborgian capacity of accepting 
the ‘‘Seer’s” revelations. Those who 
are persevering enough to inform them- 
selves accurately of the meaning of 
**mental planes,” ‘‘discrete and con- 
tinuous degrees,” ‘‘influxes,” ‘‘corre- 
spondences,” ‘ interioration,” ‘* uses,” 
**the inworlded divine human,” ‘the 
inmost ultimative degree,” ‘‘ the thought- 
light of Deity,” and so forth ; and whose 
sensitiveness is superior to such abnormal 
English as ‘obsessing clouds of infer- 
nals,” and the like, will find much that 
will awaken their interest, and much also 
that will enlist their sympathy with the 
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good points of Swedenborgianism. The 
existence of such good points no well- 
informed person will deny ; but, accord- 
ing to our crude notions, these good 
points—as, for example, the great stress 
which Swedenborg lays upon the reality 
of the intuitional—are the common pro- 
perty, more or less firmly grasped, of all 
intelligent Christians, and not the exclu- 
sive possession of the Swedenborgian 
alone. 

Mr. M‘Cully, in his first chapter, sets 
himself to show how Swedenborg’s system 
took its rise in the fundamental principle 
of Descartes—‘‘I think, and therefore I 
exist ;” but went far beyond that philo- 
sopher’s consequent ‘‘concept” of God, 
as one who thinks and exists in perfection, 
to the affirmation that there is an influx 
universal from God into the souls of men. 
In his account of the circumstances which 
induced and affected Swedenborg’s con- 
version, he endeavours to establish the 
‘*prophet’s” claim to supernatural illu- 
mination ; and we have the author’s own 
authority for considering the following 
one of his strongest arguments: ‘‘ To 
the next extract we must ask the reader’s 
particular attention. It is fatal to any 
theory explanatory of Swedenborg’s case, 
except that of spiritual interioration and 
preparation for seership. The man was 
still the philosopher, active in society ; 
his altered internal condition as yet un- 
perceived by those men into whose com- 
pany the necessities of business now 
brought him. ‘All this time I was in 
society as before, and nobody could see 
in me the least change. This was of 
God’s mercy. I was not allowed to speak 
of the high favour which had fallen to my 
lot, for I saw it could serve no other 
purpose than to set people thinking and 
talking for and against me, and, at the 
same time, nurturing my self-love.’” Is 
all this anything more than the experience 
of a truly modest Christian man at the 
stage immediately ensuing upon the great 
change ? 

In pursuance of his subject, the author 
treats somewhat fully of Swedenborg’s 
dreams, and his conscious contact with 
the spiritual world. The latter point 
leads him to distinguish between Sweden- 
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borg and the ‘‘Spiritist” of the present 
day. ‘‘Swedenborg,” says he, ‘‘ delights 
in his Bible, the Spiritist secretly scorns 
it; Swedenborg cherishes the idea of the 
Divine Fatherhood, the Spirjtist’s pan- 
theism destroys the idea; Swedenborg 
gives the religious sentiment full play, 
the Spiritist represses it; Swedenborg 
loves worship in the light, the Spiritist 
loves manipulation in the dark ; Sweden- 
borg loves meditation and prayer, the 
Spiritist disdains both ; Swedenborg be- 
lieves in regeneration, the Spiritist believes 
in development ; Swedenborg’s certitude 
in spiritual matters increases from day to 
day, the Spiritist from day to day sinks 
deeper into doubt ; Swedenborg’s faith 
steadily advances in spirituality, the 
Spiritist’s career is an ever-nearing gravi- 
tation towards materialism ; Swedenborg 
submits to the Holy Spirit’s guidance, 
the Spiritist wanders from spirit to spirit 
helplessly ; Swedenborg looks ever to the 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Spiritist turns 
from Him with disdain.” 

The rest of the book can only be briefly 
referred to. It deals with Swedenborg’s 
development, his temptation, his Chris- 
tology (‘‘ Jt was by discreting from himself 
a soul-germ that the Lord God descended 
from the inmost heaven”’) ; his prophetic 
anticipations of the New Dispensation and 
the Last Judgment (at which period, ‘‘ in 
the very centre of all Christendom were 
the English, ‘ because they have intellec- 
tual light’”); with the ‘‘ foregleams ” of 
the fulfilment of these anticipations ; with 
the ‘‘misrepresentations” of Emerson, and 
among the rest with the ‘‘glory and de- 
cline of primitive Quakerism.” With 
Quakerism in its later stages Swed enborg 
and Mr. M‘Cully are particularly wroth, 
Swedenborg has a most portentous list of 
the various classes of Quakers whom he 
saw among the ‘‘infernals”; and Mr. 
M‘Cully—though he is fain to admit that 
Quakerism had, a short while ago, a bril- 
liant resuscitation as *‘ humanitarianism ” 
—has yet to grieve over a second relapse, 
and Quakerism now ‘‘gropes sightlessly 
after a fetish.” The sentence which 
closes the diatribe, and immediately fol- 
lows the above remark, runs thus: ‘‘ In 
1875, an unsectarian society gives the 
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statistics of a recent well-advertised gift of 
Swedenborg’s best work to all ministers 
applying fora copy. Mark the scale of 
inquirers :— Independent, 540 copies; 
Church of England, 417; Wesleyan 
Methodist, 394; Baptist, 372, and so on: 
Quakerism comes last, ONE copy!” 
Sprele injuria forme! It only occurs 
to us parenthetically to ask : how many 
Quaker ‘‘ ministers” cou/d have written 
fora copy? The ‘ ministering friends ” 
cannot be very numerous, as the whole 
number of Friends in England and Wales 


is, we believe, under 14,000. 


The poetry in the book is very uneven, 
but it is chiefly doggrel. This, however, 
is but a slight feature in the work, and 
might easily have been omitted, without 
injury to the treatment of the subject. 
The book is, in one respect, a success : it 
has depicted a character which, with all 
its errors and extravagances, was, we 
believe, instinct with modesty, delicacy, 
kindliness, purity, and zeal for the victory 
of goodness : and we know that he that 
hath the Spirit of Christ must beone of His. 


By Henry T. 
Hodder 


Hymns for all Seasons. 
Haywoop, B.A. London: 
and Stoughton. 


AN essentially common-place volume of 
devotional rhyme. The writer does not 
object to confusion of metaphor :— 


** When I wander, cleanse the stain, 
Set me in Thy paths again.” 
Nor does he exhibit any great taste in the 
choice of words :— 


** We Alace our mouth low in the dust, 
And own that Thou art God.” 


Occasionally the necessities of rhyme raise 
him above those of grammatical order :— 
**Look, Lord, with pitying eye, 

Upon Thy people dow.” 
But even as rhyme the hymns are not a 
signal success :— 
‘‘And God has a harvest, I well do re- 
member, 
Of souls that are gathered for garners 
on high ; 
My soul, dost thou look to be found in 
that number ?”” 


&e. &e. &e. 
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Epitor’s ADDRESS. 


Y the Editors of Monthly Magazines the Old Year is hustled out 
of the way with rude and irreverent impatience. The impatience 
is becoming more and more unmannerly. A quarter of a century ago, 
when “ Christmas numbers” were first issued, they made their appear- 
ance just in time to be read on Christmas morning ; now they find their 
way to railway book-stalls in the middle of November ; a quarter of a 
century hence they will probably be published in June. If I were to 
follow the example of some of my eager contemporaries, the CoNGRE- 
GATIONALIST for January, 1877, would be in the hands of my readers 
before they had had time to read more than an article or two in the 
present number. 


I have no inclination to run a race against Time. I do not care to 
trouble the last days of the dying Year by flaunting in its face the 
hopes and glories of its successor. But I venture to remind my 
readers that if they wish to extend the circulation of this Magazine in 
1877, they must be good enough to speak of it to their friends in the 
first ten days of December, 1876. I have been informed that in some 
districts the loca! booksellers supply the CONGREGATIONALIST irregularly. 
A post office order for six shillings, sent to the Publishers, and made 
payable to them, will secure the delivery of the Magazine through 
the post on the first day of every month in every part of the Kingdom. 


During the five years of its existence, the CONGREGATIONALIST has 
been so generously appreciated, that I do not feel disposed to make any 
sweeping changes in its character during next year. It will still continue 
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to appeal to the grave intelligence and to the moral and spiritual 
earnestness of the members of Congregational Churches. I shall not 
try to contribute to the mere amusement of my readers ; if I tried, I 


should probably fail. 

But suggestions have come to me from some of the most loyal friends 
of the Magazine, which I intend to carry out. I am arranging for 
articles which, I believe, will be read with special interest by the younger 
members of our congregations. I shall also endeavour to make the 
Magazine more useful than it has been in former years to Sunday-school 
teachers. There are certain practical aspects of our Church life on 
which I shall obtain papers by men of sagacity and experience. In 
1877 the CONGREGATIONALIST will, I trust, be more generally interesting 
and effective than it has ever been before. 

The Congregational Churches of England and Wales are, I believe, 
heartily and resolutely loyal to the great truths of the Evangelical faith : 
these truths it will still be one of my chief objects to assert and to 
illustrate. The transient controversies of the day, whether with scep- 
ticism or with superstition, should not be permitted to divert us from 
the preaching of that Gospel which is the revelation of the love and of 
the authority of God to all ages, and to which the hearts and con- 
sciences of men in every condition never fail to respond. 

But in the judgment of those to whom this Magazine directly appeals, 
the power of the Gospel itself is impaired by the confusions and the 
pernicious errors of the Ecclesiastical Establishment of this country, and 
by the political measures which are strengthening and extending the 
control of the clergy over the education of the people. Sooner or later, 
the people of England will have the question fairly proposed to them 
whether or not the State shall continue to be responsible for the Romish 
teaching and Romish practices of large numbers of the clergy, and 
whether or not the schools which derive a large measure of their support 
from national funds shall continue to be the bulwarks of clerical power. 
To promote a just and Christian solution of this great controversy—for 
the controversy is the same, whether it immediately touches the Church 
or the School—was one of the purposes for which this Magazine was 
first issued ; and while I have the honour to be its Editor, this purpose 
shall never be forgotten. 


R. W. Date. 





HOLINESS. 


Hotness: ConcLupinq OBSERVATIONS. 


HE Lord Jesus Christ never spoke as though He despaired of human 

nature, or as though He despised it. Prophets, preachers, poets, 
moralists, have often been so appalled by the vision of human sin that 
they have lost all hope of the recovery of our race from moral 
and spiritual ruin, and they could do nothing but deliver the world over 
to the fiery judgments of the Almighty. Or they have been so irritated 
by human perversity and folly, that they have expressed in sharp and bitter 
words their contempt and disgust. But our Lord Jesus Christ, though 
He, too, was sometimes moved to indignation, was never cynical ; nor 
did He ever speak as though He thought that men were so bad that 
their restoration to perfect Holiness was impossible. 

His conception of what man ought to be was infinitely nobler than 
that of any religious teacher who had appeared before Him; and even 
we, who have listened to His words, and have had them illustrated by 
the devout meditation and the personal holiness of a long succession of 
saints, are conscious that our ideal of human perfection is poor and 
mean when compared with His. Yet He always speaks, not like one 
who has present to his imagination a dream of moral purity and re- 
ligious sanctity, too fair and too high ever to be fulfilled, except, perhaps, 
by a few elect souls, or in some diviner world than this, but as one 
who has come to reveal a law which is to be the practical rule of the 
lives of common men. 

Strangely enough, we have a worse opinion of the possibilities of our 
nature than Christ had. How many of us, though we call ourselves 
His servants, believe it possible to do His will? Though we call Him 
our King, how many of us believe it possible to obey His laws? There 
are, I fear, large numbers of Christian people to whom it has never 
occurred that the commandments of Christ were meant to be efr. 
They seem to think that the only use, or the chief use, of Christ’s pre- 
cepts is to suggest the sins which they ought to confess, and for which 
they ought to ask God’s forgiveness. They need to be reminded that 
it would be just as inconsistent with complete trust in Christ to affirm 
that the truths He taught cannot be believed, or that the promises He 
gave cannot be fulfilled, as to affirm that the laws He gave cannot be 
obeyed. 

“If a man love Me, he will keep My words;” not merely tell Me 
that he is trying to keep them, or that he keeps some of them, or that 
he very much desires to keep them all, or that he is very sorry that he 
cannot keep them. And if Christ’s words are to be kept, it is plain 
that very many of them must be kept while we are in this world. 
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In heaven some of our Lord’s most characteristic commandments will 
have become obsolete. Ina world where there will be no hatred, or 
strife, or injustice, it will be impossible to love our enemies, to bless. 
them that curse us, to do good to them that hate us, or to pray for 
them that despitefully use us and persecute us. When we and all our 
brethren have éscaped from all sin, we shall have no occasion to re- 
member the words of Christ: ‘‘Judge not, that ye be not judged ; 
and why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy brother’s eye, but con- 
siderest not the beam that is in thine own eye?” Or, if the words 
are remembered, it will only be with sorrow and with shame that in this 
life they were so often forgotten, and that they are remembered only 
when it is too late to obey them. These precepts and many others, if 
they are to be obeyed, must be obeyed in this world, and obeyed at 
once. As year after year sweeps by, we are losing the opportunities 
for obeying them. 

But Christian people, who earnestly desire to keep the words of 
Christ, say that they always fail. With many there is not only that dis- 
satisfaction with the measure of their devotion to Christ which perhaps 
deepens rather than diminishes with increasing Christian earnestness, 
there is the bitter knowledge that there are temptations to positive sin 
which they do not overcome, and that there are plain and obvious 
duties which they do not discharge. I think that I am not wrong in 
saying that there are large numbers of persons who are restless and un- 
happy through their consciousness of inability to overcome sin. Their 
Christian life is a disappointment. When they first set their hearts 
upon serving God, their hopes were large and boundless. The fair 
morning was soon overclouded. It is a long time since they saw the 
blue sky and the light of the sun. They have come to the conclusion 
—though they hardly dare to avow it—that the promises of Christ ex- 
cited expectations which, from the nature of the case, could not be 
fulfilled. Holiness, they think, is quite beyond their reach; and yet 
they are miserable because they are not holy. 

The articles which have appeared in the CONGREGATIONALIST during 
the present year have been written not only with the purpose of dis- 
cussing some theoretical questions which have awakened general 
interest, but with the object of saying something in which such persons 
as these may find new courage, and the revival of their perished hopes. 

In closing the series, I am anxious to remind all who have been 
interested in these articles of the great importance of making sure that 
their idea of Holiness is a true one. 

If our conception of Holiness is false, our endeavours to become 
holy will take a wrong direction; our strength will be wasted; years 
of painful effort and struggle will come to nothing ; and it will be well 
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if our whole spiritual life does not sink into a dull indifference, or 
into the paralysis of despair. Or, if we have a false conception of 
Holiness, we may feel, from the very first, that our temperament, the 
conditions of our life, and our very duties—duties which we are quite 
clear cannot be renounced without guilt—render it impossible that 
the ideal should ever be fulfilled in our personal character. 

I have the impression that a false conception of Holiness is very 
common. Associations cluster round the word by which its true mean- 
ing is obscured. ‘There are, I am afraid, many excellent people who 
feel that there is something incongruous between their idea of Holiness ! 
and the position of a great statesman immersed in political business, 
spending his mornings in reading despatches, or examining the details 
of a treaty, or mastering the clauses of a Bill for extending the franchise 
and re-distributing seats, or for amending the law of bankruptcy, or for 
re-adjusting the relations between the Home Secretary and local magis- 
trates who have charge of prisons, or for reconstructing the govern- 
ment of a colony ; and sitting, till long past midnight, on the Treasury 
Bench of the House of Commons, ready at any moment to support his 
own measures, and to repel the attacks of the Opposition ; they cannot 
quite see how a man is to be holy and yet keenly interested in political 
business and political strife. 

Nor is their idea of Holiness very easily reconciled with the life of an 
active member of a Town Council. Of course they know that cities 
and boroughs must be governed; but that a ‘“‘holy” man should have 
his name placarded on every wall, should “ stump ” his ward, and make 
speeches night after night to rough meetings of ratepayers; should 
banter his opponent, attack the policy of the other side, plunge into a 
thousand petty details about the pay of the police, the cost of making 
the streets, the cost of lighting them, and the merits of rival systems of 
sewage—they find this hard to understand. 

Nor do I think I am wrong in saying that there are some good 
people who feel that the qualities which enable a man to drive a large 
and successful retail trade, or to conduct with striking vigour a great 
manufacturing establishment, are qualities which are hardly likely to be 
found in a saint, and that if a man who longs for saintliness happens to 
possess qualities of this kind, he must renounce the use of them. 

A “holy” man, if he is to fulfil a popular conception, must have a 
certain placidity of temperament ; he must not have too much physical 
robustness ; his thoughts must be remote from the strife and conflict 
of the world ; he must be very much absorbed in prayer and meditation. 

Even many Protestants find it easier to imagine a holy man living 
in a monastery or in a seclusion that is almost monastic, than in 
-4._great city surrounded by all the stir and movement of our modern 
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life. A great Evangelist, like Mr. Moody, with his restless energy, his 
audacity, his physical vigour, his humour and his fun, speaking night after 
night to crowds of people, is hardly the ideal saint. To many good 
people I am sure that Thomas a Kempis is more like a saint than St. Paul. 

If this conception of saintliness is true, it involves some very grave 
practical consequences. No Christian man has a right to remain in any 
position in which it is impossible for him to be holy. If he cannot be 
holy in the House of Commons, he must resign his seat; and though 
“the powers that be are ordained of God,” and political rulers are 
£*God’s ministers,” political business must be left to those who have no 
reverence for God’s authority and laws. ‘This is a rather startling con- 
clusion. It requires us to believe that rulers, who, according to St. 
Paul, are intended to be ‘‘a terror not to good works, but to evil,’”’ can 
never be, in the highest sense of the term, good men; that God has a 
certain class of ‘‘ ministers” who, from the nature of their duties, must 
consist of those who have no desire to do God’s will; that Ly God’s 
“ordinance” there are functions which it is necessary for men to dis- 
charge, but which must not be touched by a man who desires to be 
heartily loyal to Christ. But the conclusion is inevitable: if a minister of 
State, ifa memberof the House of Commons, cannot be holy, no Christian 
man has a right to accept political office or to become a member of Parlia- 
ment. It is equally obvious that if there is anything inconsistent with 
Holiness in fighting a contested election for a Town Council, all local 
government must be left to those who have no religion at all. This 
artificial and technical conception of the nature of Holiness compels 
us to invert the chief temptation by which the Devil assaulted our 
Lord in the wilderness. Although ‘‘the Prince of this world is cast out,” 
and Christ has received “all power” “in heaven and in earth,” this con- 
ception of Holiness requires the Church to show to the Devil “all the 
kingdoms of the world and the glory of them,” and to say to him, “ All 
these things will I give thee.” 

There are other conclusions equally startling involved in this. 
remarkable theory. If a man cannot be holy while he is conduct- 
ing a large business, while he is interested in the price of cotton, iron, 
and coal, and in the rate of discount,—if a cotton-spinner, a sugar 
refiner, an iron-master, a banker, a draper, cannot be a saint,—then it 
is quite clear that every Christian man holding any of these positions is 
under the most obvious obligations to give it up, and to find for himself 
some other mode of life. 

But the theory is preposterous. The conception of Holiness 
which implies consequences like these is wholly false. And yet, 
though the conception may be rejected by the understanding, it 
‘* stains,” and will continue to “stain” for a long time to come, the: 
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imagination of many good people. It is curious to notice that very 
many persons who are ultra-Protestants in doctrine are Romanists in 
their theory of the spiritual life. 

In an earlier paper in this series I have defined Holiness as ‘the 

attribute of persons, places, times, or things, set apart by the will of 
God from common uses, and devoted to Himself.” But by God’s own 
appointment, those who were thus consecrated to His service in Jewish 
times spent a great part of their life in work which ¢x ¢se/f was of quite a 
secular character. The Levites, for instance, were not always praying, 
or preaching, or reading the Scriptures, or offering sacrifices. When the 
nation was in the desert, the Levites had to take down the Tabernacle 
and set it up, and to carry the furniture from one camping-ground to 
another, just as the rest of the people had to take down their own tents 
and set them up again, and to carry their own goods from place to place. 
The work of the Levites was as hard as the work of the common 
people ; but the work of the Levites was holy, because the Tabernacle 
was the Tent of God. They swept the courts of the Tabernacle, and 
when the Temple was built they swept the larger courts of the Temple ; 
they kindled fires ; they made incense ; they stored wine and oil; they 
drew water; they killed animals; they learnt to play musical instru- 
ments ; but there was nothing profane in their most menial occupa- 
tions, for whatever they did, they did as God’s servants. They had 
charge of large revenues, but the revenues consisted of what the people 
offered to God. ‘They acted as magistrates and administered the law ; 
but the law which they administered was divine. Even the Priests had 
to change the shew-bread, to burn incense, and to tend fires. 

A great part of the work that was done both by Priests and Levites 
was zx itself mere secular work ; but they and their work were “holy,” 
because they were set apart to God’s service, and because their work 
was done for God, and in obedience to God's commandments. A great 
part of the work that must be done by Christian people in our times is 
in itself mere secular work. It has to be done at the carpenter’s bench, 
at the blacksmith’s anvil, in the kitchen, behind a draper’s counter, at 
the desk in a merchant’s office, on the box of an omnibus, on the plat- 
form of a locomotive, in the van of a railway guard, in cotton mills, in 
bank parlours, in the private rooms of newspaper editors, in political 
committees, at School Boards, in Government offices, in Parliament ;— 
and if there is hearty, unreserved consecration to God, if God’s will is 
the law by which all the work is controlled, if God’s honour is the end 
to which all the work is devoted, the “secular” work, however earnestly 
it is done, is no more inconsistent with saintliness than were the menial 
duties of Priests with their “consecration” to the duties of their priest- 
hood. The Priests would have been unfaithful to the solemnities with 
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which they were set apart to their holy office if, in the conceit and 
fastidiousness of priestly pride, they had neglected their menial duties 
under the pretence of maintaining their sanctity: Christian men are 
equally unfaithful to their nobler calling if, under the influence of a 
similar conceit and fastidiousness, they regard what they call secular 
work as “ common and unclean,” and refuse to discharge obvious duties 
under the pretence of keeping their holiness untainted. 

But Holiness is something more than a faultless morality. The 
difference between a holy man and a moral man is the difference 
between a Temple or a Church and a House. You may erect a very 
noble building ; the design may be stately ; the proportions magnificent ; 
there may be plenty of space, and air, and light; the walls may be of 
pure white marble like the walls of Italian palaces ; the decorations may 
be perfectly beautiful ; but if you build it for yourself it is a House, and 
nota Temple. It was not the splendour of the building on Mount 
Moriah that made ita Temple, but the Divine uses to which by the 
Divine appointment it was consecrated. Nor does Holiness consist in 
fidelity to certain ecclesiastical traditions. You may build a House in 
the style of a Church; there may be nave and transepts, and chancel ; 
there may be clustered columns, and the windows may be glorious with 
crimson and purple and gold ; but if the building is for yourself and for 
your private uses, it is no Church but a mere House. And, on the 
other hand, no matter how poor and mean our life may look to common 
eyes, it is sacred—every part is sacred—if we have consecrated our- 
selves toGod. ‘The tent which was God’s Tabernacle in the wilderness 
was more awful and august than the palaces of kings. 

Everything depends on the law which we are trying to obey and the 
Master whom we are trying to serve. Holiness is the result of the 
consecration of our whole life to God. It requires that we should make 
God's will our supreme law, and that we should do God’s will for God’s 
glory. 

11-00) 





THe ReLiqious Future or Bexqium. 
HE present state and future prospects of Belgium deserve the 
attentive study of the politician and the Christian. Roman 

Catholicism—or, perhaps we should rather say, Ultramontanism—has 

there obtained a supremacy unparalleled in any other part of Europe. 

It has accordingly thrown aside the veil with which it ordinarily seeks 

to hide its real designs, and is doing its utmost to dispel the illusion, so 

pertinaciously clung to by many, that Romish principles are not 
necessarily inimical to civil government and sound liberty. Liberal 

Catholicism must soon cease to exist in Belgium. It is no longer 
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possible for faithful Romanists to be supporters of any policy, whether 
in Church or State, that does not accord with the doctrines and the 
requirements of the Roman curia as expressed in the Syllabus. 


The origin of the extraordinary power which the dominant Church 
has secured in this part of the Netherlands must be traced to the 
favourable conditions it obtained in 1830, when the present kingdom 


was founded. By the constitution then framed, the Church was liberated 
from all State control, but was guaranteed continual support from the 
.public treasury. The fact was, all parties were anxious to secure 
the independence of their country, and were willing to make mutual 
concessions for the purpose of attaining this end. The Clericals yielded 
somewhat to the Liberals (e.g. liberty of worship and of teaching), and 
the Liberals to the Clericals (eg. liberty of association), and, as always 
happens in such cases, the Church was the chief gainer by these con- 
cessions. It was convenient for the Bishops to countenance the idea 
that they were favourable to liberty. They felt that, for the time being, 
they could afford to perform a disinterested part. So the Liberals of 
1830 were beguiled into the belief that they were acting in concert with 
a power that really wished to promote the welfare of the country. In 
1842 a law was passed for the extension of primary education, and 
again a compromise was made. The schools were to be established by 
the communes, or parishes, but were to be inspected by priests appointed 
by the Bishops. The consequence is that all the public elementary 
schools are under the direction of the clergy. 

Again, availing themselves of the liberty of association, the Romish 
Church is covering the land with a network of monastic and conventual 
establishments. In 1846 there were 779 convents, with 11,968 inmates. 
In the course of the next twenty years 535 additional convents were 
opened, and the total number of monks and nuns rose to 18,162 ;* and 
this, be it remembered, in a country of scarcely more than five million 
inhabitants. These institutions are still on the increase, and very 
soon every parish will have its convent. The presence of such an army 
of disciplined soldiers, all subject to the inspiration of the Jesuits, and 
acting in perfect concert, is fraught with immense danger. By their 
means the Church of Rome, in conjunction with the secular clergy, is 
able to dictate—at least, in most rural districts, and some of the towns 
—the course to be pursued at the time of the elections, and very largely 
to control the social as well as the political life of the people. Their power 
is manifest in the fact that since 1870 the Clericals have had a majority 





* In 1866, there were in Belgium only 19 Jesuit monasteries, with 448 inmates ; 
but, as Abbé Michaud has shown, nearly all the other orders of monks and nuns are, 
more or less, closely affiliated with the Company of Jesus, and acting in concert 
with it. 
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in both Houses of Parliament ; and, taking advantage of this position, 
‘the Church is waging open war against the institutions of the country. 
The confessional, the pulpit, the press, the Catholic clubs, and the 
Catholic universities are all being employed for the purpose of assailing 
and condemning the political principles on which the social life of the 
people is based.” These are the words of M. Frére-Orban, the eminent 
leader of the Liberal party ; while the Count Goblet d’Alviella, in an 
article lately published in the Revue de Belgique, and to which we shall 
have occasion to refer again, thus describes the present state of affairs: 
“In our rural districts and small towns, it is becoming impossible for the 
believer (the loyal member of the Romish Church) to harmonise his sub- 
mission to the Church with the independence of his political opinions. 
Under penalty of being expelled from the flock as a scabby sheep, he 
must place his votes and his influence at the disposal of the candidate 
patronised by the clergy, he must accept the censure which the Church 
passes on ‘the bad’ press, and he must break off all relations of friend- 
ship, and even of business, with people notorious as ‘ evil thinkers’ (#aé 
pensants).” The Count goes on to say that “the good, old-fashioned 
curés, simple-hearted and tolerant, and possessed of a certain degree of 
independence of mind and manner, have almost everywhere been 
replaced by a race of Seminarists trained for conflict, fanatical and 
intriguing, of narrow minds, devoid of conscience, with the temperament 
of inquisitors, familiar with the discipline and proceedings of Jesuitism, 
ever ready to transform the pulpit ‘of truth’ into a tribune for political 
declamation, and the sacrament of penitence into an instrument of 
electoral intimidation.” 

Such proceedings could not fail to awaken violent opposition. The 
excesses committed at the recent elections in Antwerp and other cities 
are symptoms of the intense hatred cherished by all sections of the 
Liberal party towards their opponents. ‘The situation is, in fact, most 
alarming. As one of our Protestant brethren living in the country 
recently said, ‘“‘ The relative peace we enjoy is the precursor of a 
tempest.” Four years ago M. de Laveleye declared that the triumph of 
Ultramontanism in Belgium must lead to civil war, and it would seem 
as if his prediction were on the point of being fulfilled. The people 
are divided into two hostile camps, and it is difficult to see how a 
conflict can be avoided. In these circumstances, the leaders of the 
Liberal party, anxious, if possible, to prevent the outbreak of strife, 
and at the same time to rescue their country from the dictation and 
tyranny of Rome, are discussing various methods for attaining this end. 

Some Ultra-Liberals have suggested that force should be employed to 
deprive the Clericals of the liberty which they so perversely use for the 
promotion of Papal power, and of which they would so soon deprive their 
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opponents, if only they felt their authority sufficiently established. But 
the more moderate men are not prepared to adopt measures so foreign 
to the principles of true Liberalism. Their counsel rather is, “‘ Let us 
follow tactics similar to those of our enemies. They are carrying the 
country back to the old times, and to the institutions of the sixteenth 
century. Let us do the same.” Acting on this advice, the Liberals of 
Antwerp organised at the beginning of last year a cavalcade, intended to 
revive the memory of the horrors of the Inquisition in Belgium, and of 
the heroic deeds of some of the men of that time. Thus after a long 
procession of Spanish soldiers, followed by Philip II., Cardinal Gran- 
velle, the Council of Blood, and a number of martyrs, there came cars 
filled with Gueux, both of the sea and of the woods, then William of 
Orange, Counts Egmont and Horn, Marnix de Ste. Aldegonde, and a 
long array of patriots. And just recently the anniversary of the Pacifica- 
tion of Ghent has been chosen as an occasion for a similar demonstra- 
tion. By these means it is hoped that the attention of the people will 
be turned to the history of their country, and of the fearful miseries it 
endured in the sixteenth century at the hands of that Church which in 
the present day is again seeking to repress all free thought, and to 
establish its supremacy in every department of the national life. The 
promoters of these historical displays further seek to remind all true 
patriots that the impending struggle will require for its successful prose- 
cution the same virtues that were so conspicuous in the men who rose 
against Spanish oppression, and in the martyrs who laid down their life 
for the truth of the Gospel. 

But it is one thing to hold up to admiration the heroic deeds of a 
bygone time, it is quite another to rekindle the faith and devotion, both 
political and religious, which gave birth to those deeds. And this diffi- 
culty the Liberals have begun to realise. As freethinkers, they would 
like to see all Churches and all forms of worship abolished, but they 
are wise enough to perceive that the religious notions and instincts of the 
nation cannot at once be destroyed, and that if they ask them to 
abandon Rome, they must be prepared to offer them some other reli- 
gion in its place. Accordingly, M. de Laveleye suggests the adoption 
of ‘‘the Christianity of the Gospel.” By this he means, to quote the 
words of M. Albrespy,* “Christianity reduced by various thinkers, such 
as Goethe, Strauss, Renan, and Taine, to a religion of charity and 
sacrifice, but without resurrection, without miracles, without dogmas, 
and without priests.” M. Goblet d’Alviella, on the other hand, calls the 
attention +} of his friends to Protestantism, as a form of religion ready to 


***La Liberté comme en Belgique.” Paris, 1876. 
t Revue de Belgique, Juillet 15, 1876, article, ‘Comment on élevé autel contre 
autel.” 
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hand, and one that may serve as a fitting medium by which the people 
may pass “ from a blind superstition to pure rationalism.” It will at once 
be seen that he looks upon Protestantism as a means to an end, and not 
as the ultimate form of religion—a mode of treating Protestantism which 
is not very reassuring, and which shows how wide is the distance in 
point of faith as well as of time that separates the Guweux of to-day from 
those ofa former century. Belgium is to be Protestantised in order that 
Rome may be beaten at the polling-booth, and that the people may be 
weaned from all religious yearnings, and trained to the exercise of reason 


as opposed to faith. 


But is this project feasible? Such is the question which many 
Belgian Liberals are asking. M. Goblet d’Alviella thinks it is, and 
accordingly proceeds, in the article already quoted, to give a brief 
but fair account of the Protestant agencies at work in the country, 
and to argue that the amount of success they have obtained justi- 
fies the belief that the people might, at no distant date, be led 
to embrace what he regards as being comparatively a negative 
religion. 

There was a period in the sixteenth century when Protestantism 
seemed to be on the point of gaining possession of the land. The large 
towns, which in the present day are the strongholds of the Liberal party, 
were then firm supporters of the Reformation. But the Duke of Alva 
and the Inquisition soon destroyed almost the last vestiges of the move- 
ment. The land flowed with blood, and from that seed no plentiful 
-crop of holy plants has as yet sprung up. Pastor Anet has shown, in his 
“History of the Belgian Evangelical Society,” that in 1837, the year 
when Evangelical operations were first commenced, there could 
hardly have been more than eight hundred nominal Protestants natives of 
the country. This much is certain, that there were then only seven 
Protestant Churches, four of which were composed entirely of foreigners. 
The three native Churches were situate at Maria-Hoorebeke, Rongy, and 
Dour, and may be considered as in some sort the remnant of the noble 
Churches of the Reformation, their members being in many cases 
descendants of those who in days of persecution had contrived to escape 
the edge of the sword. A story is told of a woman belonging to the 
Church at Dour, which deserves mention here. It was in 1700, at a 
period when ali persons were required to swear to uphold the rites of 
the Romish Church. The woman referred to was one of those who 
refused to take the oath. She was unable to read, but had come to 
know her Bible through hearing her husband read it. The Archbishop 
of Cambrai being then engaged in the visitation of his diocese, dete - 
mined to see this person and speak to her himself. ‘To all his questions 
she replied in the words of Holy Scripture, and among other passages 
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quoted Romans viii. 1. The Archbishop, touched by her answers, gave 
her a document, written with his own hand, to secure her from further 
persecution ; and on leaving her said, ‘‘ Pray for me.” It is to be feared 
that there were not many Protestants of this stamp in the three 
Churches we have mentioned. ‘Their pastors were foreigners, and were 
not men of any great spiritual energy. Their salaries were paid by the 
State. 

At the period we are referring to, agencies were set on foot in Brussels 
and one or two other towns for the circulation of the Scriptures. In 
1835, the British and Foreign Bible Society sent over the Rev. W. P. 
Tiddy, now the esteemed pastor of the Congregational Church in Cam- 
berwell New Road, to be their agent ; and shortly before, a young minister, 
M. Ph. Boucher, had begun to preach in Brussels. A congregation 
was soon formed, and as their place of meeting was small and badly 
situated, it was resolved, on the suggestion of Dr. Baird, that the pastor 
should visit America and raise funds for the erection of a suitable chapel. 
The visit was successful. A capital site was obtained on the Boulevard 
de Observatoire, and a neat place of worship erected ; and from that 
time till within the Jast two years the building was used by the congre- 
gation on whose behalf it was built. But quite recently M. Boucher, 
who in the eye of the law is the proprietor of the place, has seen fit to 
take it out of the hands of those who nominally were the owners, and 
who for so many years held it in possession, and place it at the disposal 
of the Wesleyans, who up to that time had had no missions in Belgium. 
The case does not require any comments, but is worthy of mention as an 
instance of the insecurity of all public property in countries where the 
law does not allow of its being put in trust. 

To resume the course of our narrative. The congregation formed by 
M. Boucher was soon agitated by an attempt to creave a revival, and a 
division took place, thus leading to the formation of another congregation 
in Brussels. About the same time a man living at Genval, near Waterloo, 
was led to visit the Bible Society’s depot, under the care of Mr. Tiddy. 
Great was his astonishment on seeing the shop full of Bibles. “One 
thing only is now wanting,” said he. ‘‘Some one must come and explain 
to us the Word of God.” ‘Then turning to Mr. Tiddy, he asked, “ Will 
you come next Sunday and preach to us? I will meet you and conduct 
you to my house with music and flags, and we will pass close by the 
curé’s house.” The offer was entertained, minus the music and flags. 
An evangelist was soon obtained from Mulhouse, and a regular work 
established. At the same time a request for similar help came from the 
Borinage, the district in which Dour is situated, and where a somewhat 
extensive movement had begun in favour of the Gospel. A second 
evangelist was secured, and began to labour under very encouraging 
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auspices. The means for the support of these agents were obtained in 
the first instance through the instrumentality of the Rev. Mr. Brandram, 
of the Bible Society. 

From this humble beginning arose the Evangelical Society, or, as it has 
been called since 1848, the Christian Missionary Church of Belgium 
{Eglise Chritienne Missionaire Belge), which now consists of twenty 
Churches, together with several outlying stations, and thirty Sunday- 
schools. To some these figures may appear insignificant. They 
seem but a small result to show for forty years of patient, prayerful 
labour. But if the humble beginnings of the society are kept in view, 
and the opposition it met with at the outset from some who, as Pro- 
testants, ought to have been its supporters—if, too, the utter indifference 
to religion so largely prevailing, and the deep-rooted prejudice existing 
against everything connected with Protestantism are remembered, the 
above statistics will show that no small amount of Divine blessing has 
been vouchsafed to this Church. Space does not allow of our presenting 
even a bare outline of the course of events, but we must refer to one or 
two facts illustrative of the difficulties and disappointments that have 
attended the work. The movement at Genval, out of which the Society 
may be said to have sprung, continued for a time, and promised well. 
Several neighbouring places were awakened, and there was every 
prospect of a good and useful Church being formed in that district, 

when a spirit of emigration seized the people, and almost the whole of 
them settled in Wisconsin, where they have continued to hold and to 
practise the truths they had received in their native land. Again, in 
1844 the Marquis of Aoust, having quarrelled with his parish priest, 
applied to the Bishop to have him removed. On receiving a refusal, he 
at once declared that if the Bishop did not comply with his wishes by a 
certain time, he would establish the Protestant religion in the village. 
As the hour drew near, the Marquis took out his watch, and anxiously 
followed the movements of the hands. At length the time fixed had 
elapsed. Thereupon the Marquis rose, and exclaimed, ‘‘It is settled, 
I shall send for a minister.” Finding him thus in earnest, another 
priest was sent, but it was too late ; the Marquis had put down his foot, 
and nothing would turn him from his decision. The first services 
were held in a barn, and were attended by nearly all the inhabi- 
tants of the place. At the outset the Marquis was very anxious 
about the step he had so resolutely taken. He was profoundly ignorant 
of Protestantism, and of the doctrines which its preachers might utter ; 
but after hearing the first sermon his doubts were lessened. ‘‘ We 
shall succeed,” he exclaimed. ‘Such excellent truths cannot but win in 
all hearts.” His heart at least was won. The change in his- mode of 
life was soon apparent, and for ten years, that is till his death, he was a 
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warm and earnest supporter of the little church at Leers-Fosteau. 
Unfortunately, he was unable to hand over the chapel which he had 
built to the Evangelical Society, and so his heir, not being of the same 
mind with himself, very speedily drove away the pastor, took possession 
ofthe building, and converted it into a Roman Catholic church. It was 
a trying time for the members of the little community. Some of them 
returned to their old religion, which perhaps they had forsaken only 
because such a course seemed most likely to promote their worldly 
interests, but others stood firm and faithful, and refused to forsake the 
Master whom they had learned to adore and love. But as far as the 
Evangelical Society was concerned, its work in that neighbourhood was 
at an end. 

In the course of the last forty years, several instances have occurred 
of whole neighbourhoods being moved to listen to the truth. Such 
movements have in some cases yielded but little result, while in others 
they have led to the formation of Churches. ‘Thus at Charleroi, the 
mining district of Belgium, an evangelist after many fruitless efforts suc- 
ceeded in hiring a dancing saloon in a wretched quarter of the town, and 
sometimes had as many as 130 hearers. After much patient labour in 
and around the town, a great desire was expressed in several directions, 
especially at Fontaine-l’Evéque, to hear the Gospel. The evangelist 
soon found that the work was extending far beyond his power of per- 
forming it, and other labourers were sent. After a time the excitement 
passed away ; but much good seed was sown, which is still bearing fruit, 
and the last report of the society states that 1,073 persons, young and 
old, are regularly connected with the Church at Charleroi, and that there 
are 160 communicants. The field of labour is a very large one, and 
though the pastor is greatly assisted in his work by M. Ol. Haye, a 
Bible-reader supported by the Evangelical Continental Society, yet the 
two together would be wholly inadequate to the task before them but 
for the assistance rendered by a number of the members of the Church. 
The Sunday-school is attended by 150 children, and there is a staff of 
40 teachers. The day-school suffers from the rivalry of the com- 
munal schools, where the instruction is free. Still, seventy children are 
found attending, although great distress prevails among the working 
classes of Belgium, and the payment of school fees must in many cases 
be a matter involving considerable sacrifices. Such a Church shows 
that the revival of 1843 was not a mere passing excitement. 

This last year has witnessed a very singular movement in the 
commune of Sart-Dame-Avelines. In the course of the winter the 
Archbishop of Malines removed the vicar of the parish, in spite of the 
urgent remonstrances of the people, by whom he was much beloved. 
Great excitement prevailed, and at length a deputation was sent to the 
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Evangelical Society asking that a pastor might be appointed to preach to 
them. Thinking that but little good could be done amid such excite- 
ment, the committee simply ordered a bible-reader to distribute the 
Word of God and to talk with such as were willing to listen. This did 
not satisfy the people, and a second deputation was despatched to 
Brussels. ‘This time a bible-reader and a friend went down, and on the 
Saturday evening had a congregation of 500 persons, and twice that 
number on the Sunday. The next week a pastor went, and had the 
pleasure of preaching twice, on each occasion to 1,200 persons, 
exclusive of children. The congregations behaved with such decorum, 
and the interest excited seemed so real, that the Evangelical Society 
determined to carry on the work, and accordingly preaching and visitation 
have been regularly established; and though the curiosity of many has 
been satisfied, and the congregations are smaller than at first, yet there 
is every reason to hope that a Church is in process of formation. A 
change has already taken place in the habits of the people. Swearing 
and drunkenness are much less common. Many are learning to pray 
as well as to sing, and the Bible is beingread. Moreover, the unfitness 
for Divine worship of the dancing-saloon where hitherto the services 
have been held is felt by all, and a subscription has been set on foot for the 
purpose of obtaining funds for the erection of a chapel. One thousand 
francs were at once offered by the people, and an appeal is now being 
made to the general public, and with every prospect of a hearty response, 
for M. de Laveleye and M. Goblet d’Alviella feel that movements like 
these should be encouraged, for the purpose of counteracting the power 
of the Romish Church. 

Thus it will be seen that the Gospel has obtained a firm hold on a 
small portion of the population of this most thoroughly Popish country. 
A living Church is at work, the Word of God is being faithfully preached, 
large gatherings in the open air are not uncommon, and Bibles and 
tracts are being distributed by thousands. ‘There is perfect liberty of 
action. No worrying restrictions impede the action of the evangelist 
and colporteur in Belgium. And now, in the providence of God, the 
leaders of the Liberal party are, for electoral purposes, and with a view 
to the gradual undermining of the influence of Rome, calling the 
attention of their followers to Protestantism as a religion admirably 
adapted to promote the end they have in view. Never, therefore, was 
there a finer opportunity for the presentation of the Gospel to the 
Belgian people ; and we trust that God will give to His servants there 
the wisdom, and also the means, to rise to the height of this great 
opportunity, and to push forward the work of evangelisation. Rome 
will bring all its power to bear against them, and in Belgium that power, 
as we have seen, is tremendous. Such celebrations as that now 
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proceeding (September) in memory of the great historical event 
entitled the Pacification of Ghent will do something to educate the 
people, and rouse them into opposition to Rome ; but still the task that 
lies before the Liberal party as politicians, and before the Evangelical 
party as religious men, is immense, and in the case of the latter is 
rendered all the more difficult because one very large section of the 
Liberal party has no sympathy with the views and aims of M. de 
Laveleye and his friends, but is utterly opposed to all religion in every 
form and shape. The journals published by this Radical portion of the 
Liberals are most bitter in their hatred to everything pertaining to 
Christianity. We will not pain the minds of our readers by quoting 
the awful blasphemies with which they abound. The real sentiments 
of these men, who are all members of the Jnternationale, may be 
gathered from the appearance of their place of meeting at Verviers. At 
the end of the hall and behind the platform is a huge and frightful 
picture of Satan. His horrible eyes are turned towards the speaker, and 
he is represented beating the rapfe/7. On the wall are painted half 
naked dancing girls, and this inscription in large letters, “‘ After us the 
end of the world.” 

In presence of such foes as the /nternationale rouge on the one hand, 
and the Jxternationale noire on the other, communistic materialists 
and Ultramontane traditionalists, our Belgian brethren may well feel 
their powerlessness, and be inclined to doubt the possibility of over- 
coming such antagonists ; but while the Goliath of science, to quote the 
language of the materialists, is stalking forth and boasting of his power 
to crush the very spirit of religion, and the Goliath of tradition is 
boldly trying to enslave the mind of the nation, there is One who, like 
David of old, can with the simplest means hurl these redoubtable foes 
to the ground and establish His sovereignty throughout the land. 


eee? 


Nonconrormist Psazmopy. 


HE music of the Western Church had, previously to the Refor- 
mation, become highly offensive to serious minds. The parts 
sung in counterpoint upon the plain song were roystering and frivolous, 
and so broken into twirls and twitterings, that the words sung were 
wholly unintelligible. ‘Taking advantage of this, Church composers and 
singers even introduced profane songs—tunes, words, and all—into 
the medley, and mingled the praises of Robin Hood with the Psalms 
of David. 
Indignant at such abominations, the earliest Reformers cried out 
amain, and some stoutly held that all Church singing was unlawful. 
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Among them, John Wicklif taught that though all sing in heaven, 
men should not sing on earth, for “‘they ben in full victory of their 
enemies, and we ben in perilous battle, and our song letteth us fro: 
better occupation, and stirreth to many great sins.” 

This feeling, however, toned down, and at the English Reformation 
the endeavour was made by reform to re-invigorate sacred song. 

Everything was rendered into plain English ; the Psalms were done 
into metre, chiefly into the old English ballad measure, now called 
“common metre,” and a style of melody was adopted which, for 
simplicity’s sake, gave but one note to each syllable. Choir music 
was, as aforetime, written in parts, with more elaboration, but the hymn- 
tune was intended to be sung by the congregation in unison. Much 
internal and some external evidence goes to show that the speed was. 
much quicker than that at which the same tunes are now sung, in which 
case they would possess a large measure of vigorous energy in their 
severe simplicity. 

The feeling of all musical people was in favour of harmony, and as 
soon as the melodies in Day’s Psalter were known, arrangements of them 
in parts began to be made. This introduced more of difficulty into the 
exercise, and was not favoured by the ultra-Puritan party. This party 
greatly favoured psalm-singing, but altogether on religious, not at 
all on musical grounds, so that their zeal was not always according to 
knowledge. They thought all men should sing God’s praise, but held 
it no part of their duty to sing it well. They seem to have thought 
that singing was a matter of grace or divine Providence, for they neither 
sought nor gave any instruction in the art. Under their auspices, con- 
sequently, the music went more slowly, and a vile habit of nasal intona- 
tion became usual. Only the best-known tunes were used, and so rapid 
and great was the disuse of those less known, that the New England 
colonists are said by Dr. Macfarren to have had in the latter part of the: 
seventeenth century but five tunes in use; many congregations in old 
England had scarcely more. 

During the Commonwealth and after the Restoration, psalm-tune 
books continued to be occasionally published. They contain no features. 
of novelty or interest, and those published after the ejection of 1662 
present no indications of being intended for use among Nonconformist 
congregations. 

The Restoration, however, caused a revival of music, which, though it 


at first affected only the cathedrals and the playhouses, gradually made 
its way through all classes. 


Its first effect upon the Dissenters was to offend them by the 
frequency with which they heard the new songs trolled forth by drunkards 


and idle apprentices. ‘Their own singing became slower and drearier, 
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and so many serious people refrained from singing altogether, that 
judicious divines began to speak and lecture on the duty of praising 
God. These lecturings seem to have convinced men’s minds of a duty, 
but could not gift them with the needful power. One thing stood in 
the way. The Nonconformists had unconsciously fallen into the ancient 
error of thinking that sacred things should be something other than 
secular things applied to sacred uses. They thought God’s praise should 
be sung in tones and strains altogether different from those in which 
men delighted to sing of other themes. They used still the quaint and 
rude old version of Psalms by Sternhold and Hopkins, rather because 
they did not like it than because they did ; and they sang the plainest 
of the old tunes in the most unpleasant of manners, satisfied with the 
thought that it was not in any honour to the satisfying of the flesh. 
While these things were so there could be no zeal for psalmody ; men 
loathed the songs of Zion. 

But a better time was at hand. Before the beginning of the eighteenth 
century the vocal music of the best English composers had become 
widely and familiarly known—chiefly, it must be acknowledged, through 
the theatres in town and the tavern-haunting singing-companies in the 
country ; and it was confessed, even by those who denounced it from the 
pulpit, to have charms and beauties which had more power over men’s 
tastes than the psalmody of the meeting-house. 

The psalms and hymns and spiritual songs so long used had, indeed, 
lost all charm and power. One psalm in a service was often all men 
wanted, and that was wanted only in deference to the Apostle Paul's in- 
junction. Preachers never thought of quoting Sternhold to illumine a 
sermon. The Episcopal clergy had welcomed the version of Tate and 
Brady, but the Evangelical Dissenters had more Christian feeling. The 
time was ripe for Isaac Watts. He first got a hearing for his hymns 
by giving them out, two lines at a time, aftersermon. They were like 
cold waters to thirsty souls. It needed but the printing of his first book, 
and Sternhold was placed in the corner of the pew for ever. 

Watts, in his preface (1718), protested against the “ unhappy manner 
of singing” common among Dissenters, deplored its tiresomeness and 
constant uniformity, which, he said, disgraced the music. 

The tide had turned. First came into the meeting-house certain 
slurrings and grace notes, which altered the old tunes considerably— 


not always for the better. Then new tunes began to creep in—new in 
style, and not merely in name. Even in 1719, the precentor of the 
Weigh-House, W. L(awrence?) ventured to publish a collection of 


tunes,* which, he says, he had originally copied “ for private use in the 


* This publication, a copy of which is in the British Museum Library, appears to 
have been unknown to Mr. Binney. 
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desk,” and he includes one tune with eight slurs, one with “chorus,” 
and one with a dal segno. Then came, though but slowly, meetings for 
practice of psalmody, and the use of other parts beside the melody. 

Here a difference arose between the usage of the Church of 
England and the Dissenters. At one time the melody had always 
been written for the tenors—a practice, no doubt originating in the 
Church of Rome, where the priest’s part would be principal and indis- 
pensable. In the Episcopal places of worship the congregations were 
neither numerous nor hearty. There were often, however, large com- 
panies of charity scholars who could sing the melody, and an organ 
which could supply the harmony. Consequently, publishers of tune- 
books for parish churches had an inducement to follow the example of 
cathedral choirs, and put the melody for the trebles. Among the 
Nonconformists the raising of the song still depended chiefly on the men. 

So still for two or three generations their tune-books had the melod 
written for the tenor, in general leaving the women and boys to double 
it an octave higher, and writing the music in three parts, tenor, 
counter-tenor, and bass. 

There is far more importance in this peculiarity than might be 
supposed. By this arrangement the tunes were made proper for use on 
all sorts of occasions ; men could sing them in full harmony, female 
voices added brightness without requiring any re-arrangements, and either 
of the accompanying parts could with advantage be added to the melody 
without the other. They could well employ the skill of a balanced choir, 
while they were perfectly adapted to be sung by a great multitude in 
unison, with such measure of embellishment as individuals could give. 
The difference between modern four-part harmony and the older system 
of counterpoint in the department of congregational singing may be 
thus denoted : the latter shaped the music to suit the congregation, the 
former requires the congregation to shape itself to the music. As a 
matter of fact, at the present day, whatever the choir may do on 
Sundays, all large gatherings of people from different congregations, and 
most week-night assemblies, unconsciously use the older method. 

Little trace can be found of the process of growth of psalmody in 
the early part of the last century, from the circumstance that, following 
Dr. Watts’s example in their own domain, precentors and others began 
to compose new tunes, which were kept in MS., and though widely 
known, only got into print, if ever, at a later period. It is clear, how- 
ever, that by such means large numbers of persons in a few years 

became familiarised with melodies ofa more lively and secular character 
than the old psalter-tunes. It was among the earliest accusations 
against Wesley and Whitfield that they were encouraging a ranting 
and profane style of singing. But they did not teach a style—they 
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took the style they found. The stupendous force and lively unction 
with which their crowds sung could not but be noticed ; and certainly 
both hymns and tunes were likely to be unknown, and to sound awfully 
dissolute, to the parish clerks, who, with troubled mind, reported these 
shameful goings-on to their superiors. 

When tune-books began to be published, there was an apparent 
difference between those issued by Mr. Wesley and those intended for 
use by Mr. Whitefield’s followers. The first rather encouraged a severe 
old-fashioned finisonous style ; the others set forth new flowing melodies, 
with tied notes in abundance, and every encouragement to florid part- 
singing. 

The difference was only on paper. Wesley’s people sang like White- 
fiela’s, and even their most beloved and persistent father waged a fruit- 
less war with them. Here and there his journals record his conflicts 
with the wilful singers of complicated harmonies, and his entire victories. 
There remain the titles of half a dozen tune-books issued by him to 
keep his people straight. But Methodist singing went on in its lively 
luxuriance, while his tune-books have utterly perished. Indeed, he 
appears at length to have partially yielded. Once he wrote in the pre- 
face of a tune-book: ‘I have been endeavouring for more than twenty 
years to procure such a book as this, but in vain. Masters of music 
were above following any direction but their own, and I was determined 
whoever compiled this should follow my direction.” (How delightfully 
characteristic this is of glorious John!) But long ere his death he 
learned to like (with some reserve) Handel's oratorios, and to accept 
the musical help of Martin Madan with high estimation. Indeed he 
showed no offence when once the congregation, in the market-place of 
Newcastle-under-Lyne, mistaking the tune, struck up the “ march in 
Judas Maccabeus.” ‘I know not,” says he, “when I have heard so 
agreeable a sound.” 

The Methodists and the Dissenters were always at one in the 
character of their music. ‘The reason for this was that it received its 
character from the musical feeling of the age, which was in happy accord 
with the religious feeling of the revival time. It was full of motion, 
brightness, and strength. ‘The new tunes were not mere ranting inven- 
tions of ignorant men. For the most part such of them as were printed 
were closely akin, and not inferior, to the popular airs of then living 
composers. As Handel’s influence was more strongly felt, they partook 
largely of the Handelian character. Handel himself wrote some hymn 
tunes for Wesley, and many Church composers of high standing were 
sufficiently in sympathy with the movement to make new tunes in 
the secular style. 

The new style of singing brought very happy results. The psalmody, 
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from being the most miserable part of the service, became the most 
bright and joyous. Hymns and tunes found place in the memories of 
even illiterate people. Ploughmen whistled, and chamber-maids sang 
them at their work. Many went to meeting to hear the singing who 
vould have gone for nothing else, and the house which had the best 
choir had usually the best congregation. So well was this understood 
during the last century, that the number of different tune-books pub- 
lished, of which copies remain, is amazing, although the practice of 
copying tunes in manuscript for the singers’ pew was very usual. Even 
when the glow and fervour of the Whitefieldian time was almost for- 
gotten, the spirit-stirring hymns revived the fading recollection, and 
kept men’s hearts alive. 

That age of psalmody lasted through the first quarter of this century, 
and lost none of its vigour wherever any care was taken for its main- 
tenance. Writers on the state of the English Church of that period 
frequently hold up the musical powers of Dissenters as a reproach to the 
congregations of the Establishment. 

About 1825 musical men, under the patronage of persons high in 
position in the Establishment, commenced a reform and revival. They 
appear to have begun with a unanimous agreement that all Dissent- 
ing tunes were to be eschewed, and the style avoided. They set 
up the theory that there was an English style of Church music, which 
had somehow come with a divine authority in the days of Elizabeth, and 
which was only equalled in venerable excellence by the still older music 
of the Roman Church. This would have little mattered if their music 
had been kept to themselves; but these notions, invented by High 
Church clergymen, and adopted by High Church musicians, gradually 
obtained a hold on the minds of most musical people, even among Dis- 
senters. It became the fashion to regard lively melody as unfit for 
God's house. Piece by piece, as one tune-book supplanted another, 
the more characteristic peculiarities of Dissenting psalmody were shut 
out, and have almost ceased to be mentioned, except to produce a 
smile. The things renounced were not in themselves offensive either 
to religious feeling or musical taste. Repeats, imitations, separate 
uses of male and female voices, &c., are still used and admired else- 
where. Oratorio may abound with them, and yet be glorious. The 
Cathedral anthem may have them, and be beautifully fitted for divine 
worship. Only as used by Nonconformists are they objectionable, but 
so used, abominable. It is not perceived that in congregational 
psalmody some of these things have a propriety which is not so appa- 
rent in their use elsewhere. Those forms, such as fugal and imitative 
repeats, which mix up the words and tax the powers of an audience to 
distinguish them, lose all objectionableness in congregational song, where 
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there is no mortai audience, but all is sung for the singers’ own 
enjoyment in praising God. 

But the bad name has been given, and the good dog has been hanged. 
From all tune-books now published the best of the old tunes are cast 
out as unclean things. The man who speaks for them is in danger of 
popular pity. We are turned back nearly 200 years. Church song is 
again made a melancholy thing, and life and cheeriness is kept out as 
profanely improper. 

The result is that congregational singing is seldom hearty or general. 
Great things are done in the way of organs and choirs, but there is no 
life in the people’s song. They do not object to sing, but the music 
does not inspire them. They play tunes on the piano at home, and like 
them for their harmonical progressions, but, they know not why, they do 
not care to sing them when, the balance of the harmony being disturbed, 
there remains but an encumbered melody. ‘There have been multitudes 
of psalmody and singing classes, and tune-books are to be had at the 
cost of a cab fare, but the old people, especially the really musical old 


people, remember when the people had little learning and few books, 


but had a mind to sing and tunes they loved, and sung right gloriously. 
No one now ever hears a psalin-tune in a workshop or a street. The 
popular ear is so weary of the proper Church style that even the 
American notion of a tune becomes welcome as a change. 

There are some signs of reaction, but they are very faint. Old Non- 


-conformists regret their woful loss of good old tunes, and may long to 


hear “Cranbrook” or “ Denmark,” sung once again by a thousand voices 
before they die; but in the age of organists and tune-books they are 


powerless. Some few musicians are permitting themselves, though with 


conscientious carefulness, the use of some melodial effects, as though 


feeling that we may have some tunefulness in our praise without angering 


the Most High; and this gives a gleam of hope. But the outlook is 
not cheering. Every fresh publication of a tune-book proclaims that 
the dynasty of the curates still stands in power, and that men must 
forbear to joy in God with a pleasant song. C. 
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HE town of Saltaire was built by a Congregationalist ; it belongs 

to a Congregationalist ; and the name of its founder and pro- 
prietor is held in honour by Congregationalists throughout the kingdom. 
During the recent meetings of the Congregational Union at Bradford, 
I had the opportunity of visiting it; and in the pages of the ConGRE- 


“GATIONALIST I propose to describe what I saw. 
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The first impression produced by the town isstriking. The immense 
mills, their stone walls pierced with innumerable windows, and the lofty 
shafts, are not dwarfed by surrounding buildings ; there is ample space for 
displaying their magnificent proportions. Though they have stood for 
nearly thirty years, they are not begrimed with smoke, but look almost 
as fresh and clean as when the scaffolding was first removed. Their 
position is even romantic. The river Aire, fringed with the elm, the 
alder, or the willow, runs through the town. Great hills, soft with 
verdure or mantled with thick woods, shelter it around. Nature, even 
when touched with autumn brownness, retains her charms. On several’ 
prominent knolls stand the pinnacled and turreted mansions of the 
proprietors of Saltaire. It is, indeed, a pleasant spot. Gazing upon it, 
the dullest might rejoice that the thousands who live here can earn their 
daily bread, and, at the same time, by breathing the pure air of this 
sweet valley, retain their health and vigour. 

Saltaire belongs entirely to one firm, that of Sir Titus Salt and Sons. 
The mills are very large: in one vast shed there are twelve hundred 
looms busily engaged in making alpaca, moreens, and stuffs. Seen ! 
they are heard too, as the writer can testify, for when vainly pressing 
his finger over his ears, the deafening sound still throbbed almost as 
much as when no such effort was made. ‘The continuous roar of 
machinery is here almost as deafenng as the roar of a broadside when 
heard between decks on board a line-of-battle ship. 

The extent of the works may be gathered from the fact that the milf 
is nearly six hundred feet in length, and six stories in height, and that 
there are nearly twelve acres of flooring. The roofs are of iron and 
the windows of plate-glass. Great warehouses rise like cliffs above the 
river to the height of ninety feet. Engines of about two thousand 
horse power drive the machinery. The smoke from the furnaces is 
carried off by a shaft two hundred and fifty feet in height. This being 
built squarely and in the style of an Italian campanile, adds to the im- 
posing effect of the buildings. The houses in which the five thousand 
people employed in the works are lodged, are models of comfort, con- 
venience, and cleanliness. They are arranged regularly in streets rising 
one above the other, as the hill slopes from the river. These are inter- 
spersed with churches, schools, and almshouses, institutions provided by 
Sir Titus Salt for the use of his people. The whole compose a very im- 
portant town. Viewed in regard to its cleanliness, its sanitary arrange- 
ments, its provision for recreation, and its architectural designs, it has a 
claim to be called a model town ; indeed, in all Great Britain there is: 
not another Saltaire. 

The story of the origin of the place is very interesting. Sir Titus 
Salt, the founder, was the son of a gentleman who was a very respect- 
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able and extensive wool dealer in the West Riding of Yorkshire. Buy- 
ing Russian Donskor wool largely for the woollen trade, it occurred to 
Mr. Titus Salt that it might be introduced with equal advantage into 
the worsted trade. He endeavoured to induce Bradford spinners to try 
it. They liked the old ruts, and sneered at his suggestions. Deter- 
mined to try it himself, he turned spinner and manufacturer as well as 
dealer. He took a mill, and the result justified his expectations, so 
that he had repeatedly to increase the size of his works. . How Sir 
Titus Salt came to enter on a bolder line, Charles Dickens has told us 
in “ Household Words :”—“ A huge pile of dirty-looking sacks filled 
with some fibrous material, which bore a strong resemblance to super- 
annuated horse-hair, or frowsy elongated wool, or anything unpleasant 
and unattractive, was landed in Liverpool. When those queer-looking 
bales had first arrived, or by what vessel brought, or for what purpose 
intended, the very oldest warehouseman in Liverpool docks could not 
say. There had been a rumour, a mere warehouseman’s rumour, that 
the bales had been shipped from South America ‘on spec,’ and con- 
signed to the agency of C. W.& F. Foozle & Co. But even this seems 
to have been forgotten, and it was agreed on all hands that the three 
hundred and odd sacks of nondescript hair-wool were a perfect nitisance. 
The rats appeared to be the only parties who approved of the impor- 
tation, and to them it was the finest investment for capital that had 
been known in Liverpool since their first ancestors had emigrated 
thither. Well, these bales seemed likely to rot, or fall to dust, or be 
bitten up for the particular use of family rats. Merchants would have 
nothing to say to them. Dealers could not make them out. Manufac- 
turers shook their heads at the bare mention of them. The agents 
looked at the bill of lading, and once spoke to their head clerk of 
shipping them to South America again. One day, we won't care what 
day it was, or even what week, or month it was—though things of far 
less consequence have been chronicled to the half minute—one day, a 
plain business-looking young man, with an intelligent face and quiet 
reserved manner, was walking along through these same warehouses in 
Liverpool, when his eye fell upon some of the superannuated horse- 
hair projecting from one of the ugly, dirty bales. Some lady-rat, more 
delicate than her neighbours, had found it rather coarser than usual, 
and had persuaded her lord and master to reject it from her resting- 
place. Our friend took it up, looked at it, felt it, rubbed it, pulled it 
about, in fact did all but taste it, and he would have done that if it had 
suited his purpose, for he was ‘ Yorkshire.’ Having held it up to the 
light, and held it away from the light, and held it in all sorts of positions 
and done all sorts of cruelties to it, as though it were his most deadly 
enemy, and he was feeling quite vindictive, he placed a handful or two 
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in his pocket and walked calmly away, evidently intending to put the 
stuff to some excruciating private torture at home. What particular 
experiments he tried with this fibrous substance I am not in the position 
exactly to state, nor does it much signify ; but the sequel was that the 
same quiet business-looking young man was seen to erter the office of 
C. W. & F. Foozle & Co., and ask for the head of the firm. When he 
asked that portion of the house if he would accept eight-pence per 
pound for the entire contents of the three hundred and odd frowsy, 
dirty bags of nondescript wool, the authority interrogated felt so con- 
founded that he could not have told if he were the head or tail of the 
firm. At first he fancied our friend had come for the express purpose 
of quizzing him, and then that he was an escaped lunatic, and thought 
seriously of caliing for the police, but eventually it ended in his making 
it over in consideration of the price offered. It was quite an event in 
the little dark office of Foozle & Co., which had its supply of light (of 
a very injurious quality) from the old grim churchyard. All the esta- 
blishment stole a peep at the buyer of the ‘South American stuff.’ 
The chief clerk had the curiosity to speak to him and to hear the reply. 
The cashier touched his coat tails. The book-keeper, a thin man in 
spectacles, examined his hat and gloves. The porter openly grinned 
at him. When the quiet purchaser had departed, C. W. and F. Foozle 
and Co. shut themselves up and gave their clerks a holiday.” That 
quiet purchaser, however, knew what he was about. He introduced 
that alpaca wool into his own mill, and very soon the new staple was in 
use in every mill in Bradford. ‘This happened but forty years ago. 

It was only right that the man who had exercised such judgment, 
forethought, and boldness should reap a large reward for himself. 
Wealth streamed in upon him. With wealth came not a sordid narrow 
spirit, but anxious thought as to how he could make his people happier 
and healthier. He did not care (as he said at a banquet) ‘“‘to be a 
party to increase the already-overcrowded borough (of Bradford), but 
looked about him for a site suitable for a large manufacturing and com- 
mercial establishment ; and for beauty of situation and the salubrity of 
its air,” the place he pitched upon was most desirable. He purchased 
a tract of land about four miles from Bradford, in a sweet valley and 
on the banks of the Aire. Here he put up the mills and the institu- 
tions which call forth wonder and unqualified praise from every 
beholder. 

Let us now look at some of the institutions which Sir Titus Salt has 
established for the welfare of his people. He built a beautiful church, 
costing £16,000. It has a tower and cupola, anda peal of bells. Massive 
Corinthian columns in stone adorn the entrance. Inside, the succession 
of columns in verde-antique, the windows of tinted glass, the great 
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chandeliers of ormulu, the carved tops of the pew-ends, and the elaborate 
decoration of the organ front all combine to produce a splendid effect. 
It would be no matter of great surprise if one pew had been specially 
appropriated to the use of the founder and his family, and marked by 
curtains or carving. But no such distinction is made in the house 
consecrated to God’s service, and Sir Titus himself usually sits among 
the people of the Alms-houses, not from any false humility, but partially 
because he likes those seats best. He gave the church entirely to the 
people. He has also given land and considerable pecuniary help to other 
denominations of Christians. 

In addition to the church, there is a building occupied by a Club and 
Institute. ‘The building contains a large reading-room, such as would 
be an honour to Bradford itself, and a Library, in which are no less than 
3,500 volumes. Under the same roof are found a laboratory, two large 
bagatelle-rooms, one with four, and the other with three tables ; chess 


and draught rooms, class-rooms, smoking-room, a school of art, a gym- 


nasium, rifle drill-room, and a splendid lecture-hall seating a thousand 
people. I have never seen a more complete building. 

Just opposite the Institute are very handsome school buildings, in 
which a large number of children are receiving elementary instruction, 
but this building is shortly to be opened as a High school, and the 
children will receive their elementary education in the Board-school, a 
few hundred yards distant. On four massive pedestals in front of the 
school rest the stone lions originally designed by Landseer for 
Trafalgar Square. 

The Sunday-school is a recent gift to the people, and is as large as 
many churches. In the gallery and central hall, eleven hundred 
children can with ease sit and listen to addresses. On the ground floor 
and upstairs there are numerous class-rooms, all carpeted and furnished 
in the most comfortable fashion. In fact it is a Children’s Church. The 
writer attended a service there, and was delighted with the convenience 
of the place, as well as with the cleanliness, intelligence, attention, and 
apparent healthiness of the children. 

In front of all the buildings mentioned are well-kept lawns with 
parterres of flowers. It is pleasant to see ample space between them, 
instead of having them crowded upon the line of the street. 

Further up the hill is the Dispensary, fitted up in the most elaborate 
manner, and arranged with a view to the comfort of any unfortunate 
sufferer from the mills. It is not much used. Very few cases of acci- 
dent occur. The people are sober. There is not a public-house in the 
place, but it is unfortunate that there are several just outside. Still the 
removal of temptation even to that distance tends very much to banish 
intemperance. — 
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But what are these buildings before us? What a charming square ! 
These are the Alms-houses. Sir Titus built them for those who had 
become aged and infirm in his service. Every house resembles a small 
Italian villa. Sixty poor people are lodged in them, and every inmate 
receives three half-crowns per week. Each house has not only a garden 
in front, but a flagged yard and back door, through which coals may be 
brought. 

As I was gazing at these “‘ quiet resting-places” of the aged, I saw 
an old lady coming across the street. Suspecting her to be one of the 
occupants, I accosted her. She wore a handkerchief tied over her head, 
a striped apron of broad blue and white, a brown dress and black cap. 
In one hand was a stick, in the other a shovel. She was “just going to 
fetch a leetle coil.” She would be back in a minute and ‘“ tak ine into 
tchapel, belonging to t’alms-houses.” I waited a short time, and 
soon she came, glad to let the stranger see the provision for the comfort 
of herself and others. It was pleasant to listen to her tongue as she 
spoke of Sir Titus and his doings. ‘It was the grannest thing as ever 
he did, to let us have a cot to our’sen.” This was one side of the 
subject. Talking afterwards with one of the firm, I found that there 
was another side. Said that gentleman, “ Children fancy they can rid 
themselves of the responsibility of their parents, and so are not so 
provident. It is not well to relieve them altogether of such care. Then 
some of the people are in such a state that their children should not 
allow them to live alone. They want little attentions and help at times 
such as only their children should give. The old women manage best, 
but the old men are especially helpless. They need at times washing, 
dressing, and feeding like infants. Who should do all this for them but 
their children?”’ Further, at times there is much dissatisfaction and 
jealousy among the occupants, so that they gossip amd pick each other 
to pieces. When two of the women had to live together, they would 
quarrel about their rights so much, that they have been known to draw 
a chalk line through the rooms, in the middle of the fireplace, and even 
to divide the sink in the little scullery. Over the boundary it was not 
lawful to pass. So even the generous intentions of a noble man are in a 
measure frustrated. How hard it is even to do good wisely ! 

Trying to ascertain what is the social and moral effect of all the 
generous acts of Sir Titus Salt, one could not but see that in certain 
respects it is very beneficial. The people are healthier and more 
intelligent. ‘They are saved many temptations, and their self-respect is 
strengthened. Whether they become more self-reliant is perhaps a little 
doubtful. Wherever much is done for people they only expect the more. 
If there is anything that strikes one as a defect, it is that possibly too 
strong a spirit of dependence is fostered. Against this, Sir Titus has 
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striven in every way. In the management of the various institutions he 
has associated others with himself on equal terms, and made them 
responsible for their working. Perhaps it would also be pleasant to see 
more signs of individual energy. The people of so large a com- 
munity might show still more enterprise without waiting for the founder 
to always take the initiative. Whatever might be the way in which they 
might seek to advance, the founder would take care that they did not 
spoil that which he has already reared. Certainly the people make good 
use of all the advantages given them. ‘The means of education and of 
recreation are all well patronised. Into everything vigour is thrown. It 
was delightful to see the school of art, the reading-room, and gymnasium 
thronged. What advantages have the youngsters of Saltaire over those 
of the manufacturing towns ! The gymnasium is the most popular of the 
institutions. This is a good sign. What these children of toil need is not 
to have their brains wearied with incessant study, but to have ample 
opportunity for physical relaxation. Butevery factory child is obliged 
to go for a certain number of hours to school. They fortunately cannot 
grow up in ignorance. In the noble park, on the other side of the river, 
in summer may be seen numbers engaged in cricket, tennis, or foot- 
ball. What a boon is that place tothe people! What a contrast such 
a place for recreation presents to the muddy, grassless, honey-combed 
places in and around Bradford, where children play and heaps of 
rubbish are shot! This park is, perhaps, the most valuable of all Sir 
Titus Salt’s gifts to his people. But all the things that have been 
mentioned are but part of what he has done to benefit the people who 
labour for him. 

One might imagine that after all the kindness shown no murmur 
would be heard against the firm. Still, Saltaire has been the scene of a 
brief strike. The works were actually closed several days. It was owing 
to the depression in trade, and a needful reduction in the rate of wages. 
The people, who had been constantly increasing their earnings, could 
not understand a reversal of this experience. Men from Bradford, 
strong Unionists, came over, and-urged them to stand out against the 
reduction. The women were the most wilful. Not understanding 
the depression in trade, and the ruinous loss that would be incurred by 
the firm if the former rate of wages were maintained, they would not at 
first yield. But the conflict was soon over ; the gates were re-opened, 
the misunderstanding terminated, and work went on as usual. 

Wealth created by manufacturing industry is often invested in ways 
which bring profit to the employer, but no direct and obvious benefit to 
the employés. It is far more satisfactory to find that wealth is spent 
where it is made, to improve the locality, to educate and elevate the 
people. This has been the one great aim of Sir Titus Salt. Other large 
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manufacturing firms may have done nobly, but he more nobly than all. 
The result of that work will be more and more apparent as years go by. 
From out those Elementary, High, and Art schools will come better 
and more cultured men and women. From the religious institutions we 
cannot but expect more pious and devoted servants of Christ. One man 
has put in the seed of a great and good harvest, which must be reaped 
to the great advantage of society. It is certainly to be hoped that this 
example will have also a most stimulating effect on other wealthy manu- 
facturers, and that it may foster greater care for their workpeople, so 
bridging in some way the widening gulf between labour and capital. 
F. H. 
te tet 
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IV.—LAST YEAR OF MINISTRY. 


HE closing year of our Lord’s public ministry, beginning with the 

Passover of A.D. 29, which He refrained from attending, is 
characterised by the extension of His labours to the borders of 
heathendom. He Himself at this very period laid down the limit of 
His personal mission. He was “not sent but unto the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel” (Matt. xv. 24). But “other sheep” He had, who 
were not of that fold: over them His heart yearned ; and though the 
time was not yet come for the glad tidings to be preached to all nations, 
our Saviour stretched the bounds of His ministry as wide as was con- 
sistent with their observance. He visited during this summer the 
frontiers of Phoenicia and the neighbourhood of Czsarea Philippi. 
Towards the end of autumn and during the winter, having closed His 
ministry in Galilee, He carried it on for some weeks, if not months, in 
Perza. 

It seems probable that the massacre of those Galilzans “whose 
blood Pilate mingled with their sacrifices” took place at the Pass- 
over feast, when Jesus was absent from Jerusalem. That it took place 
in Jerusalem follows from the mention of sacrifices ; and it seems un- 
likely that any considerable number of Galilaans would have assembled 
at Jerusalem, and incurred this savage vengeance from the Roman 
Governor, except at one of the great feasts. This horrible incident 
suggests that our Lord may have had very strong reasons, perhaps 
unknown to His disciples, for not visiting Jerusalem at that season. 

“ After these things Jesus walked in Galilee ; for He would not walk 
in Judza, because the Jews sought to kill Him.” (John vii. 1.) Not 
that He shrank from danger : when the time came, He went to meet it, 
with calmness that filled His disciples with astonishment and dread. 
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Mark x. 32; comp. John xi. 8, 16.) But His time was not yet come. 
When warned to flee from Herod’s dominions, He replied in words 
which expressed at once a majestic disdain of danger, and a prophetic 
knowledge that His death must take place nowhere but at Jerusalem. 
The idea, therefore, that the movements of Jesus during this third 
summer of His ministry were governed by care for His personal safety 
(though it has the sanction of eminent writers) ought, it seems to me, 
to be wholly dismissed. It seems to be forgotten that safety lay for 
Jesus in publicity, not in retirement. The words quoted from St. John 
(chap. vii. 1) prove that He did not leave Galilee until some time after the 
miraculous feeding of the five thousand; He repeatedly returned to it ; 
and when He left it in the autumn, it was for Herod’s Perzan 
dominions—the very region in which John the Baptist had been im- 
prisoned and slain ; unusual publicity being given to His ministry there 
by the preparatory mission of the Seventy. 

To this period we may assign the healing of the infirm woman in the 
synagogue (Luke xili. ro—17), as well as the conversation about puri- 
fying, which so deeply offended the Scribes and Pharisees “ who came 
from Jerusalem” (Matt. xv. r—20; Mark vii. 1—23). 

Leaving the familiar scenes in which His ministry, though so bitterly 
opposed and grossly misunderstood, had yet reaped no poor or scanty 
harvest,* Jesus now visited “the coasts,” that is, the frontiers of 
Phoenicia. This phrase does not necessarily imply that He crossed the 
border of heathendom, and His own words would lead us to suppose 
the contrary (Matt. xv. 24). Quiet and rest would seem to have been 
at least one object of this excursion (Mark vii. 24); but when we con- 
sider the illustrious example of faith furnished by the poor Syro- 
Phoenician mother, and the deep significance of the miracle in which 
our Lord strained, as it were, the limits of His commission to answer 
her importunate prayer, it seems hardly too much to suppose that it 
was for the sake of this one glorious work of mercy that He trod so far 
out of His ordinary path. If, however, we read with recent critical 
editors, in Mark vii. 31, “ He went through Sidon to the Sea of Galilee,” 
our Lord must have reached at this time the extreme north of Palestine. 
Of course the territory, not the city, of Sidon must be understood. If 
we accept this reading (on the critical plea that just because it is so in- 
credible it must be genuine), we can only conjecture the reason of this 


* This point, too, seems to have been strangely misunderstood. The Gospels 
perpetually notice the great crowds which attended the preaching of Jesus, alike in 
town and country, What must have been the number of disciples from whom 
seventy preachers could be chosen and sent out at once? ‘‘ Five hundred brethren 
at once” assembled in Galilee after the Resurrection (1 Cor. xv. 6) must have repre- 
sented some thousands of believers. 
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remarkable journey to have been the need of rest and quiet, for the 
disciples as well as for their Lord; not so much after past labours, 
exhausting tho ugh they had been, asin prospect of the tremendous 
strain of the approaching Winter and following Spring. 

We next find our Saviour resuming His labours in the district south 
of the Lake of Galilee, and east of Jordan, known as Decapolis, or the 
Ten Cities. Here, probably near the Lake, the miracle of feeding a 
multitude with a few loaves and fishes was repeated. The two miracles 
are most carefully distinguished in the Gospels, and by our Lord Him- 
self (Mark viii. 19, 20); as if to guard beforehand against the ingenuity 
of modern critics, who would fain treat them as different accounts of 
one event. 

After no long interval of time, as it seems, Jesus again turned His 
steps northwards, as far as the sources of the Jordan. By “the towns 
of Czsarea Philippi” (Mark viii. 27) are meant unwalled villages in the 
neighbourhood of that city. Neither on this nor any other occasion 
have we reason to suppose that Jesus, by entering a heathen city, broke 
the rule He had laid down for the apostles : ‘‘Go not into the way of 
the Gentiles, and into any city of the Samaritans enter ye not.” 

It was now that the Lord began to impart to His disciples the terrible, 
and to them incredible secret of His approaching rejection and murder 
by the Jewish authorities, at the same time prohibiting them from pro- 
claiming Him as the Messiah (Matt. xvi. 20, 21). A week after 
these astounding communications, so depressing and trying to their 
faith, the chosen three of the Twelve, Peter and the sons of Zebedee, 
were permitted to receive the most glorious and convincing evidence of 
His divine claims and personal glory, when they were “with Him in 
the holy mount.” Immediately after which, the healing of the possessed 
child, whom the apostles had failed to heal, taught them a fresh lesson 
of humility, and of their need of a higher faith than they had yet 
attained. It is now generally agreed that the scene of these events was 
not Galilee, but northern Palestine ; and that the Mount of Transfigura- 
tion, therefore, was not Tabor, but one of the peaks of Hermon. 
Those lofty and lonely summits furnished a scene incomparably grander 
and more appropriate for this solitary and brief manifestation, during 
the days of His flesh, of the glory of God’s beloved Son. 

Our Lord returned privately to Capernaum (Mark ix. 30). This 
being His home, so far as He had a home on earth, the ‘Temple tax 
was demanded ; and the Lord of all (who never wrought a miracle for 
His own benefit) could not furnish except by a unique miracle the 
shekel which would pay for Peter as well as Himself. Here, with some 
specially solemn and tender lessons, given privately to the Twelve, the 
account of Christ’s ministry in Galilee given in the first two Gospels 
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terminates (Matt. xviii.) The next event they both record is the 
departure from Galilee to the region east of Jordan (Matt. xix. 1; 
Mark. x. 1). We therefore turn to the third and fourth Gospels to 
supplement their narrative. 

The next event recorded by St. John is the Feast of Tabernacles, to 
which our Lord with the Twelve went up, “ not openly but as it were in 
secret” (John vii. 1, 2, 10). The beginning of this feast (Tisri 15) 
fell in that year (A.D. 29), either on September 13 or on October 12 
(according as the preceding or the current Jewish year was made inter- 
calary,—a point open to doubt). Whether St. John’s account of what 
took place during this festival is confined to his seventh chapter, or 
extends through the eighth and ninth chapters, including the case of the 
blind man; and if so, where the line is to be drawn in the narrative 
between this feast and the Feast of Dedication in mid-winter (25 Chisleu), 
are points on which every intelligent, educated reader is perhaps as 
competent to form a judgment as the most accomplished scholar. 
They do not affect the general order of events. The questions which 
do affect that order are: (1) Did our Lord return to Galilee after this 
feast? (2) How did He spend the two months between this visit to 
Jerusalem and the Feast of Dedication ? 

Here it is to be remarked (1) that there is no conceivable reason 
for supposing that our Lord did not return to Capernaum, except St. 
John’s silence, which proves nothing, as he passes over this interval 
altogether. (2) His private journey (John vii. 10) to Jerusalem, expressly 
to this feast, does not in any way seem to correspond with the descrip- 
tion in the first two Gospels, of His leaving Galilee for Persea, appa- 
rently with the publicity proper to the commencement of a new and 


important, though brief portion, of His ministry among scenes hitherto 


unvisited. (3) The entire distinctness of the two journeys is con- 
firmed by St. Luke’s account (chap. x. t) of the mission of the Seventy 
Preachers, sent ‘‘ two and two before His face into every city and place 
whither He Himself would come.” 

It seems evident, therefore, that Jesus returned to His old home, but 
only to take final leave of it ; that He sent out the Seventy possibly 
before, but more probably soon after, the Feast of Tabernacles ; and 
that He speedily followed their footsteps, and employed the shortening 
days of early winter in carrying on His public ministry in those *‘ coasts 
of Judzea beyond Jordan,” unvisited since the Baptist had pointed Him 
out as “ the Lamb of God.” * 


* Dr. Robinson’s excellent and useful Harmony (with that based on it, published 
by the Tract Society) appears to me, therefore, to have fallen into error here, 
entailing very great confusion in the narrative. He places Matt. xix. 1, 2 after 


John xi. 54. 
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At this point St. Luke’s Gospel parts company with the first two 
Gospels, Luke ix. 50 corresponding with Mark ix. 4o; it rejoins them 
at chap. xviii. 15. The three Gospels record certain incidents in Perea, 
and then proceed, without any indication of break of time, to narrate 
our Lord’s final journey to Jerusalem in the following Spring (at the 
close of March, A.D. 30). The intervening portion of this Gospel has 
been the crux of harmonists, and will continue to be so as long as the 


-attempt is persevered in to assign to each incident a chronological place, 


and to apply to the whole section the notes of time and place here and 
there inserted (chaps. ix. 51,57, X. I, 17, 21, xiii. I, 22, 31, Xvii. 11). 
In the first of these (chap. ix. 51), on which, as being the first, great stress 
has been laid with reference to the chronology of the whole section, it 
appears evident, on looking at the preceding context, that the incident 
is inserted not chronologically, but from its close harmony of spirit with 
the one immediately preceding (also given Mark ix. 38). The note of 
time, therefore, bears only on that incident, and is not inconsistent with 
the insertion, between chap. ix. 51 and chap. xviii. 15, of anecdotes and 
sayings belonging to various parts of the Lord’s ministry. The phrase 
“ steadfastly set His face to goto Jerusalem ” rather seems to describe 
the settled purpose and calm courage of His repeated visits, at Taber- 
nacles, at Dedication, and at the final Passover, than to apply to a single 
occasion. 

The expression “ after these things,” which introduces the account of 
the mission of the Seventy (chap. x. 1), appears to refer, not to the inci- 
dents narrated in the close of chap. ix., but to the whole previous narra- 
tive. Avclear indication that strict adherence to chronological order is 
not the Evangelist’s guiding consideration is, that he connects the return 
of the Seventy immediately with their sending forth, as though neither 
time nor events had intervened. 

In like manner when we read (chap. xiii. 22) that our Lord “ went 
through the cities and villages, teaching, and journeying to Jerusalem,” 
we are at liberty to understand this as referring to His tour in Perzea in 
these closing months of the year or early months of the following 
year. The cleansing of the ten lepers (chap. xvii. 11, ff.) may belong 
to any occasion when Jesus was passing through the border-land of 
Samaria and Galilee, with the purpose of going to Jerusalem. 

We conclude, then, comparing this section of St. Luke’s Gospel with 
the passages in the first two Gospels at which He parts company with 
them and rejoins them, and with the clear chronological order of St. 
John, (1) that Jesus journeyed and taught beyond Jordan, between the 
Feast of Tabernacles and the Feast of Dedication ; (2) that any event 
or saying belonging to this period naturally finds a place here, but that 
there is no reason to suppose that all the anecdotes here collected 
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belong to the same period ; and (3) that it is therefore wasted labour to 
attempt to arrange every detail in strict order of time. 

The Feast of Dedication, or Feast of Lights, took place on the 25th 
Chisleu, which in a.D. 29 fell either on December 19th or November 
2oth (according as the preceding Jewish year was or was not intercalary). 
St. John (chap. x. 22) informs us that Jesus was in Jerusalem at this 
feast, and that after the Jewish authorities had made another unsuc- 
cessful attempt to arrest Him, He “went away again beyond Jordan 
into the place where John at first baptized; and there He abode.” 
Crowds again gathered to hear Him, “‘and many believed on Him 
there” (John x. 40—42). This brings us to Christmas of A.D. 29, 
leaving three clear months of our Lord’s ministry unexhausted before 
the final and fatal journey to Jerusalem. - 

The incidents of the Perzan ministry, given in the former three 
Gospels, may therefore belong either to the weeks preceding the Feast 
of Lights or to the early weeks of the New Year. These include the 
blessing of the little children, the interview with the young ruler, and 
the warning given by some of the Pharisees friendly to Jesus of the 
dangerous designs of Herod (Luke xiii, 31, ff.). 

From Bethabara or its neighbourhood, in the early spring of a.D. 30, 
Jesus was summoned back to Judzea by the sickness and death of his 
beloved Lazarus. To the astonishment of His disciples, He went. 
“Let us also go,” said Thomas, “that we may die with Him.” His 
time was not yet come ; but the “twelve hours of the day ” were nearly 
spent, and the Passover was at hand. Jesus, therefore, did not recross 
Jordan after the great and crowning miracle of the raising of Lazarus; 
but retired to the city of Ephraim, some eight miles to the north-east of 
Jerusalem, on the edge of a wild and lonely region, “ and there continued 
with His disciples” (John xi. 54, 55). There, among those rugged 
solitudes, which spring was clothing anew with life and beauty, with- 
drawn for a brief space from the clamorous admiration and importunity 
of the multitude, and from the insolent unbelief and murderous malice of 
the priests and rulers, Jesus awaited the ‘“‘hour” for which He had 
come into the world. Inconceivably solemn and precious must those 
closing weeks of undisturbed and intimate converse have been to His 
disciples, and indescribably sweet, notwithstanding the awful shadow 
brooding over them of coming woe. Yet, how imperfectly they under- 
stood either their Master’s warnings or the nature of His teaching, 
appears from the ambitious request of the two sons of Zebedee, presented 
by their mother after that express prediction of His sufferings, recorded 
in all the three Gospels, with which Jesus prefaced his journey to 
Jerusalem. (Matt. xx. 17; Mark x. 32; Luke xviii. 31.) 

The time was come. Jesus emerged from His retirement, and jour 
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neyed by way of Jericho, making His visit memorable by the healing of 
blind Bartimzeus and the sojourn at the house of Zacchzeus. In the 
parable of the Pounds, He at once indicated the interval that was to 
elapse between His rejection by Israel and His return in glory and in 
judgment, and uttered one of the most tremendous warnings that ever 
passed His lips. (Luke xix. 27, 28.) 

“Six days before the Passover” (John xii. 1) Jesus arrived at Bethany. 
If Roman days, not Jewish, are here meant, as the Passover feast was on 
Thursday evening, the sixth day defore Thursday would be Friday ; the 
sixth day, zacluding Thursday, would be Saturday. As our Lord could 
not travel on the Sabbath, I understand that He reached Bethany from 
Jericho on the Friday evening before the Sabbath began ; and that the 
feast at which Lazarus was a guest and Mary anointed Jesus, was on the 
Saturday evening after the Sabbath was ended. That day week the 
Body that was ‘broken for us,” its pilgrimage ended and its warfare 
accomplished, was to keep Sabbath in the tomb, awaiting its resurrection 
morning. E. R. C. 


—_—— fnew | oe —___—_ 


Recent EpiscopaL CHArGes. 


NE sign of the critical position in which the wisest friends of the 
Establishment feel that it is at present, is the enhanced interest 

with which the Charges of the Bishops are studied. Time was, and that 
not very long ago, when the visitations of the right reverend fathers, and 
their addresses to the clergy of their dioceses, attracted but little atten- 
tion. But that day is past ; and now the Charges of any Bishops who 
have a representative character are regarded as among the most instruc- 
tive documents of the time. They are reported at considerable length 
in the daily journals, they supply topics for leading articles, they are 
conned by numbers of readers more or less anxious as to the prospects 
of the Establishment, they are discussed in private as in public, and by 
Dissenters as well as Churchmen. It cannot be said with truth that the 
reason for this increase in the circle of readers they command is 
to be found in any extraordinary improvement in their intellectual 
power or literary skill. It is not probable that any Prelate on the 
Bench at present will produce any Charges which will at all compare in 
these respects{with those which we owe to the late Lord Bishop of Win- 
chester on the one hand, and his brother of St. David’s on the other. 
Yet these [visitation addresses are anticipated with an interest, and 
canvassed with an excitement and eagerness, which the more suggestive 
utterances’ even of Wilberforce and Thirlwall hardly awakened. The 
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true reason is, that the Establishment is known, even by those who are 
most ready to assert that it will flourish for ever, to be in a perilous con- 
dition—so perilous, indeed, that a very slight mistake on the part of 
its rulers might precipitate a catastrophe which its most sagacious friends 
feel to be inevitable, and fear may not be distant. Hence the reports of 
all that their Lordships have to say as to current theological and ecclesias- 
tical topics is scanned with careful eyes by men who are afraid that the 
Bishops may commit themselves to opinions, or announce a poticy, which 
may aggravate the present distress ; or who are ready to seize on every 
word which appears to indicate a party leaning, and deal with it as their 
own proclivities incline them ; or who are sincerely desirous to learn what 
real capacity the Bishops discover, and what hope there is that they wall 
be able to steer the tempest-tost ship with so much wisdom that its 
immediate destruction may be prevented, and that there may be peace in 
theirown day. Episcopal Charges are a kind of ecclesiastical barometer 
to many, whose hopes rise or fall according as ‘they find in them 
evidences of strength and hopefulness, or signs of mere weakness and 
confusion. 

We have had a plethora of these manifestoes lately. Generally, 
indeed, there is quite a sufficient amount of Episcopal talk. What with 
speeches in the Church Congress, addresses from the chair of their 
Diocesan Synods, and the innumerable other occasions in connection 
with the openings of churches and similar Church movements, at which 
they are almost expected to say something on the position of the Estab- 
lishment and its relation to Dissent, the Bishops are not short of oppor- 
tunities for ventilating their views of Church matters. But in the Charge 
we have a more formal and elaborate utterance, delivered under a deep 
sense of responsibility, and with the full consciousness that it will be 
raked with a fire of criticism—that which proceeds from their own clergy 
being at least as severe as any they have to face from the outside world. 

During the last few weeks the Primate and the Bishops of Gloucester 
and Bristol, of Lincoln, and of Manchester, have all been making their 
contributions to this kind of literature in their own characteristic style. 
Dr. Ellicott has devoted himselfto one special subject, and has produced 
a small volume on Modern Unbelief, which is altogether distinct in 
character and in object from the addresses of the other Prelates, all of 
whom deal more or less with questions affecting the position of the 
Establishment. We need hardly say that there is a wide difference 
between the utterances of the other Prelates, even when treating of similar 
themes. Dr. Wordsworth occupies a position which is almost as far 
removed from that of his colleagues as that of all of them is from the 
stand-point of Nonconformists. He is the representative of the Catholic 
Church in the diocese of Lincoln, and he talks accordingly with that air 
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of lofty authority, and at the same time of condescending kindness 
towards those who, unhappily for themselves, have been beguiled imto 
paths of disloyalty and schism, which is so natural in one who has such 
an unfaltering faith in the Divine right of his Church and of her Episco- 
pate. This tone is not altogether absent from the addresses of the 
Primate and the Bishop of Manchester, though in their case it is not so 
consistent. Both of them are Erastians, and Erastianism does not 
accord very perfectly with that sacerdotal assumption of which an 
Anglican Bishop finds it so hard to divest himself. But these two 
Prelates are, it is superfluous to say, of an entirely different type from 
their brother, and while like are still unlike each other. There isa 
clear and manly ring about the words of the Bishop of Manchester 
which we seldom, if ever, find in those that come from his Grace of 
Canterbury. Even in his most candid and liberal expressions, there 
is a diplomatic savour about Dr. Tait, to which there is nothing 
analogous in Dr. Fraser. A more outspoken, unconventional, fearless 
Bishop than the latter has not sat on the Bench for many a day. Itis a 
curious speculation how many Frasers the Establishment could endure, 
say for twenty years. He is far too noble'a man for his office, whose 
duties he labours to discharge with untiring assiduity, but into whose 
spirit he has hardly entered, and whose dialect he has so imperfectly 
caught. The supporters of the Establishment know his power and his 
worth ; but secretly they dread him, and are intensely anxious as to 
where his ardent impulses, which he never cares to repress, will carry him. 
Dr. Tait is not less of an Erastian, but he has more policy in his treat- 
ment of parties. He is careful not to offend anyone, except it be the 
extreme men, whom he regards as irreconcilables. Dr. Fraser, on the 
other hand, is utterly careless as to whether he conciliates or repels, 
provided he delivers his own soul. It is not to be expected, therefore, 
that their Charges will bear a close resemblance to each other, though 
both are sure to glorify the Establishment, and to take that roseate view 
of its prospects in which all Erastians indulge. 

The Primate is an inveterate optimist ; yet it is rather astonishing to 
read his present statements as to the unity prevailing in the Church, 
especially when we look at them in the light of some of his former 
declarations, as, for example, those with which he prefaced the introduction 
of the Public Worship Regulation Act. His Grace retains his faith in 
that wonderful expedient for the maintenance of the purity and Protes- 
tantism of the Establishment, and though he does not go so far as to 
suggest that the Ritualism against which it was directed has been 
effectually checked by it, he does say that the difficulties to which it gave 
rise attained their climax in 1874. We are unable to perceive any just 
ground for such an opinion. Ritualists have not ceased to advocate 
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their own special views, and to develop them even to a more advanced 
point than ever. They have not shown themselves more anxious to 
remove popular suspicion, more ready to submit to the authority of 
the law, more deferential to their Bishops. The first step towards 
removing the just causes of offence which they have given has yet to be 
taken. Indeed, to this hour they resent the idea that they are offenders 
at all, and, so far as appearances go, familiarity with their teachings and 
practices has so far reconciled numbers to them, that the gravity of their 
offence does not seem to be felt as it once was. It is an undeniable 
fact, and one of which they are well aware, that it is all but impossible 
to deprive them of any advanced position which they have once taken 
up. At first a clamour may be raised against any innovation ; but as 
people grow accustomed to the change, the agitation gradually subsides, 
especially as the Romanisers contrive, with wonderful tact, to have some 
other novelty as soon as it is at all safe to venture upon it, and in the 
fresh struggle which arises about that, the previous one comes to be quietly 
accepted, and may be considered to have established its place. This has 
been the history of Ritualistic changes, from the introduction of surplices 
into the pulpit down to the reservation of the Sacrament, and it is this 
gradual development which leads sound Protestants to regard the present 
aspect of affairs with so much anxiety. 

The tone of the Archbishop may reasonably intensify that anxiety, 
for, after every allowance has been made for the difficulties of his 
position, it must be pronounced sadly lacking in the very qualities 
which are essential to the ruler of a Church, exposed to an attack so 
subtle, so insidious, and so persistently aggressive. It is not that his 
Grace does not see the evil. After reciting some of the most alarming 
signs of a deliberate conspiracy against the Protestantism of the 
Anglican Church, he proceeded thus :— 


“Was it unnatural that with these undoubted facts staring them in the 
face, the English people should be greatly disquieted as to the way in which 
changes were being hurried on in many cases by the arbitrary will of the 
clergy, supported and instigated by a few of their own immediate followers? 
He did not think there was the slightest danger of this country ever becom- 
ing Roman Catholic. Nor was there, in his opinion, the slightest danger 
of this country ever adopting a semi-Romanism ; but he thought, and the 
heads of the Church had to lay it seriously to heart, that there was a danger 
lest the foolish extremes of a few might so shake the confidence of the 
people in their National Established Church that they would consider it to 
be no longer worth preserving, because it was no longer true to the principles 
of the Reformation. The people had quite made up their minds on this 
subject.” 


Nothing could be more true or more timely, and nothing more unsatis- 
factory than the manner in which the Primate dealt with the point he 
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so well described. If the situation be as he has painted it, the 
Anglican Establishment has never been called upon, at all events since 
the days of the Stuarts, to pass through a crisis soserious. ‘The people 
and a section of the clergy are, on his own showing, in deadly hostility. 
That section he would fain believe to be insignificant in numbers and 
influence ; but there are few, and certainly no unprejudiced observers, 
who would endorse his optimist view. Even if the party actually com- 
mitted to extreme courses be comparatively small, it has a large body of 
sympathisers, who hold the extreme men to be righfin principle, if some- 
what reckless in policy and mistaken in some of their proceedings. The 
strength of the extreme men depends mainly upon the degree to which they 
can command the support of their moderate friends, and, so far as appears, 
that will be heartily given should any attempt be made to stamp out 
the evil. No doubt it is the knowledge of this which makes the 
Primate so wary and cautious. His efforts are directed to the separa- 
tion of the High Church party, whom it would be dangerous to offend, 
from their unruly associates ; but he has not hitherto been so successful 


as to warrant any hope of the result. There is no possibility, in truth, of 


disguising the fact that his endeavours in this direction are an utter 
failure, by which the Ritualists alone profit. ‘They see his weakness— 
the weakness perhaps not of the individual but of the system which he 


is bound to maintain, and they take advantage of it. They indulge in 


unbounded licence of speech against him. His last Charge is described 
by them as an ‘unsavoury hash,” and its reasonings and appeals are 
laughed to utter scorn. They feel that he would strike if he could, 


and they presume upon the impunity they enjoy under the shadow of 


the powerful friends, whom it would be perilous to alienate or even 
to offend. 
The key to the feebleness of the Primate’s deliverance is certainly to 


be found in this necessity for conciliating a school with which, to do 
him justice, he has but little in sympathy. His expressions as to Non- 
conformists, objectionable as in many points they will be seen to be, 
indicate a wide difference between him and even the moderate section 
of the High Church party. But he is all the more bound not to give them 
unnecessary offence, and in his determination to avoid that he goes very 
far towards encouraging the Ritualists. This he does rather by the 
indirect suggestions of his Charge than by any positive statements. 
Thus, in speaking of the present revival in the Church—a “ Catholic ” 
revival surely—and referring to the ominous parallel which has been 
drawn between the condition in which it has placed the Establishment, 
he deprecates the conclusion which might seem to follow: ‘‘I am 
quite aware” (he says) “that outward appearances may be altogether 


fallacious ; but, thank God, I believe that the Reformation of the age in 
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which we live is not a mere outside matter ; that whatever eccentricities 
may from time to time have alienated one class from another within our 
Church, there is still a large measure of the spirit of love among us, 
and a deeper zeal for souls than was known in the age which immedi- 
ately preceded us; and that the outward signs of improvement are good 
signs, because they speak of an inward improvement, which will endure 
and help us, by the blessing of God.” If we were of the ‘‘ Catholic ” 
school, we should receive such a statement with profound and unquali- 
fied satisfaction, as being a distinct benediction upon our work. The 
changes which have been made during this generation have surely been 
almost entirely ‘‘ Catholic,” and yet the Primate regards them as im- 
provements, the outward and visible signs of an inward and spiritual 
advance. The distinction between this and the last generation, is that 


the “ Catholics” have taken the place, to a very large extent, of the 


Evangelicals, and yet the result is, according to the Primate, an in- 
creased zeal for souls. His Grace, in his anxiety to make things 


pleasant, has certainly destroyed the effect of his own denunciations 


against the Romanising influences at work in the Church. The ques- 


tion at once suggests itself: If the improvement of the Church has 
been so great, through the “outward improvements ” which have been 


effected, why direct a Public Worship Act against those who, despite 


‘‘ eccentricities,” have done so much good ? 


In the same direction tend the statements relative to modern un- 
belief: “I do not think that the controversy of the present day is with 


superstition. I do think that the controversy of the present day is with 


growing infidelity ; and I do think that if the clergy of this our Church 


are not equal to the emergency, some great catastrophe will befall not 
only the Church but the nation.” Again, the Ritualists will receive his 


declaration with hearty applause. ‘Their Protestant opponents regard 


them as the representatives of superstition in the Church. They look 
upon themselves as the champions of the true faith, whose very founda- 
tions are being undermined by the free-thinking spirit of the times, the 
legitimate development of Protestantism and of that contempt of Catholic 


authority which it fosters. On both sides the Primate seems to favour them. 
He dismisses lightly the idea of the peril threatened from any extreme 
men on their side; he insists that the great duty of the clergy is to contend 
against the very tendencies which they most earnestly deprecate. The 
policy which his Grace desires to carry out is too manifest to be mis- 
taken. He would divert attention from an internal strife by uniting 
both the contending parties against a common enemy. There are two 
points on which a Bishop may always feel himself safe and strong, how- 
ever shifting the ground may be elsewhere. He may denounce unbelief 


and political dissent to his heart’s content, and those who are most 
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disposed to criticise other parts of his Charge will except these from 
their condemnation. 

We are fully agreed with the Primate that there is great need for a 
learned and thoughtful clergy to undertake the warfare against unbelief. 
Happily it is not necessary to be a clergyman in ordez ic render good ser- 
vice in this conflict. Mr. R. H. Hutton, for example, has struck out a new 
and original argument in defence of the Gospels, which he has worked 
out with great ability and candour, and which will produce all the more 
effect because its author is not a clergyman. Every minister of the 
Gospel, indeed, should be so fully equipped for his work, as to be able 
manfully to repel any attacks which may be made on his teaching, or 
wisely to deal with spirits anxiously seeking for guidance and help. 
But there are comparatively few who can take a prominent part in the 
conflict, whereas, unhappily, there are many who may and who do yield 
themselves up to the influence of the superstition from which the Arch- 
bishop anticipates so little evil. 

Recognising, therefore, the wisdom of his advice to the clergy— 
advice by which ministers of all Churches may well profit—we feel that 
the danger which he puts in the second place is the primary one to the 
Establishment at the present time. How much the peculiar conditions 
under which the Establishment exists have to do with the growth of 
unbelief, is a question into which an Archbishop could hardly be ex- 
pected to enter. It is surely a remarkable circumstance that there are 
prominent assailants of Christianity who are at the same time foremost 
champions of the State Church. The phenomenon is, to say the least, 
one which requires explanation, though a Primate is scarcely the man 
who would be best able or most willing to give it. To enter on such a 
discussion would be to meddle with a question as burning as that 
of Ritualism itself. In the absence of any attempt to deal with one of 
the most practical aspects of the subject, we fail to see the special 
advantage of the safe generalities and admirable platitudes to which 
his Grace had recourse. 

There are physicians who are extremely skilful in the diagnosis of 
disease, but seem all but helpless when they have to apply proper reme- 
dies. This seems, for some reason or other, to be the case of the 
Primate. He has observed, with great care, all the tendencies of the 
theological thought of the day, and has formed a tolerably correct judg- 
ment as to their probable consequences. But when he comes to practical 
suggestions, he seems utterly at sea. Materialistic Atheism is the foe by 
which we are confronted. ‘When I was young,” he says, “ we were 
told there was no such thing as an atheist in the world; but all that 
has changed, and I believe you will find many who will not hesitate to 
say that they are by no means believers in the existence of a supreme 
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and intelligent Governor of the world. A Materialistic Atheism is in 


the air.” But has it never struck the Primate that the growth even of 
this “‘ Materialistic Atheism” has been greatly helped by the reli- 
gious Materialism which is inculcated by so many of the clergy, enforced 
from their pulpits, and embodied in the service of their altars? He cer- 
tainly is not wholly blind to the danger, for he refers to the singular 
suggestion which found such favour with the school, that the infidelity 
of the age might be effectually checked if there could be an agreement 
of Catholic Christendom as to the Procession of the Holy Ghost. “I 
confess to have felt a sort of shudder when I read in the Zimes news- 
paper, not above a year and a half ago, long discussions on the nature 
of the Trinity, discussions as to the exact relations of the First and the 
Second and the Third Persons of the ever-blessed Trinity ; and I doubted 
very much whether even had those discussions, with their extreme 
minuteness, been conducted, not in a common newspaper, but in a 
learned language, and in the retreat of learned theologians,—I say I 
doubt whether they would have been found to contribute towards the 
resistance of Materialistic Atheism.” 

Our wonder is, that the Archbishop should give such a suggestion 
even the benefit of a doubt. Men who do not so much as know whether 
there be a Holy Ghost, who resolve God into a tendency, ‘not our- 
selves working for righteousness,’ who have forced their way back in 
scientific research to the atom, but to whom the region beyond seems 
as impenetrable as the wild waste of eternal ice which barred the advance 
of our Arctic explorers, turn away with unconcealed disgust from such 
discussions as to matters which they hold to be altogether beyond the 
ken of the human intellect, and would certainly not be moved even 
though the East and West formed some point of agreement relative to 
the place of the “ Filioque”” in the Creed. But this controversy itself 
is only a revelation of the spirit and aim of the school which is so deeply 
interested in it. Its ‘* excess of dogmatism in defining and laying down 
the truths of the Christian religion with a degree of minuteness which 
the wisest theologians have eschewed in times past”’ is not its only mis- 
take. Its zeal for Church authority, its extravagant and unwarranted 
demands on faith, its distrust of intellectual freedom and effort to restrain 
it, its determination to encumber Christianity with a multitude of tra- 
ditional beliefs and superstitious observances, its exaltation of the priest, 
and trust in the Sacraments, all revolt intelligent men, and assuredly 
tend to the advance of that scepticism which Dr. Tait regards with such 
reasonable anxiety. ‘To us, nothing seems so certain as that a priest- 
hood, demanding the homage of the mind and consciences of men, and 
resting its claims on a supposed Apostolical succession, and on the grace 
which resides in its sacraments, will only serve to extend the empire of 
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unbelief. But the Primate lacks the decision to deal with the school 
by which these sacerdotal pretensions are pushed to the utmost in the 
only way in which it can be successfully met. 

On the contrary, his desire seems rather to soothe those who willnot, 
and who ought not, to be soothed, and who need to be repressed with the 
strong hand of law, if a State Church is to be governed by lawat all. In 
his endeavours to justify the Public Worship Act, he makes it wear a more 
innocent aspect than it ha. | when it was introduced to the House of Lords 5 
but in divesting it of the terror which it was supposed to possess, he pro- 
vokes inquiry as to why it should have been passed at all. The only ground 
on which it can be successfully defended is that of extreme necessity, but 
even that fails if nothing more is to be alleged on its behalf than the 
Archbishop advances. And, in truth, if his glowing descriptions of the 
internal state of the Church be even approximately true, it is hard to 
see why any new enactment was required. It would seem, from 
his picture, that seldom has there been a body in which the varieties 
were so few and unobjectionable, or the unity which exists despite of 
them so vital and profound. There are differences as to the exact 
character of the minister of Christ, and as to the precise effect of the 
sacraments on the soul ; but even these are not inconsistent with a spirit 
of loyalty to the Master and love to their common Church. Where, 
then, we are ready to ask in wonder, is the evil which the law was to 
repress? ‘This is a very pleasant mode of glossing over deficiencies ; 
but it is not safe if there be a state of things which warrants the strong 
statements made by the Primate himself to the House of Lords in 1874- 

If we were left to gather our ideas of the internal condition of the 
Church from some of his Grace’s pictures, we should fancy that it was 
the home of brotherly love, in which a broad and sympathetic Christian 
charity tempered the differences of opinion that must arise whenever 
intelligent men exercise an independent judgment on the controverted 
points of Christian faith. A few hot-headed zealots there may be, who 
are not amenable to those high considerations which should lead all to 
hold their views with moderation, and, above all things, to be loyal and 
submissive to the Bishops, but these are only the blots which must be 
found in evéry feast of charity, and from which even Nonconformist 
fellowships are not exempt. “ At all events he was certain that among 
the clergy and laity there had been, since he was a boy, a marvellous 
increase of zeal, of work, and of progress, and he could not help think- 
ing that those vaticinations which we heard of our certain discord, were 
rather the expression of the wishes of those who uttered them, than any- 
thing which could be substantiated by facts.” Disinterested observers 
would say that the party spirit has increased in at least equal proportions 
with the zeal, and those who are not content to skim the surface after 
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the easy fashion pursued by the Primate, would say that any develop_ 
ment of religious earnestness within an Erastian establishment is sure to 
be attended with the same resulk 

The Archbishop, however, apparently finds it difficult to persuade 
even himself into a belief in the internal unity of which he speaks, 
Hence the earnest exhortations to its cultivation, and hence the attempt 
to meet the charge of disunion by a ¢u guogue to Nonconformists. ‘It 
was not our business to try to retort upon others as to their want of 
unity, but he thought if we examined either the so-called undivided 
Roman Catholic Church, or any one of the Dissenting bodies which 
existed in this country at the present moment, we should find a vast 
difference between the young and the old springing up, and causing much 
difficulty to those who wished to keep the body united.” ‘This is mere 
trifling with the greatest difficulty the Anglican Church has to face, if it 
be not something worse. It is well to suggest that her internal differ- 
ences are little more than the natural diversity of view between young 
and old, or that there is any parallel to them among Dissenting 
Churches. The Primate, indeed, has done his best to sow seeds of 
dissension by representing those Nonconformists whom he received at 
his palace as standing to the ‘‘ platform orators,” on whom he puts the 
ban of his Episcopal condemnation, in the same relation that he occupies 
to the Church journals whose “folly and malevolence” he denounces} 
It is a mere dream of his own. There is no such separation between us. 
Mr. Edward White has, in characteristic and manly style, repudiated 
the inference which the Archbishop drew from the presence of Noncon- 
formists in that palace, where, as he suggests, no ancestor of theirs had 
been a guest since the time of the Lollands. There are many others 
who, if it were necessary, would follow his example. Those who accepted 
his Grace’s invitation simply desired to show that their Nonconformity 
did not prevent their fellowship with Churchmen on points of common 
interest. The Primate has taken unfair and unworthy advantage of this, 
and sought to draw a line of demarcation where none exists. 

It is easy to see that anxiety for the security of the Establishment is 
the sentiment which inspires these utterances. High Churchmen must 
not be irritated by strong utterances even against Ritualists. 


Every 
endeavour must be made to minimise existing differences. 


None 


but the most extreme and lawless must be allowed to fear that there 
is no place in}the Church for them. A common feeling of loyalty to 
the Establishment must be fanned by a necessary reminder of the peril 
to which it is exposed. There is evident fear as to its fate ; and that 
fear seems to produce a paralysing effect, and to induce the weakness 
which is likely to precipitate the catastrophe. What a clear, straight- 
forward policy, with a single eye to the maintenance of the Protestantism 
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of the Church, and a firm, strong hand to enforce its views, might effect, 
it is impossible to say. It is certain that a dallying with evils so serious 
as that which the Primate must see, but is unwilling to face, can issue 
only in disaster. 

The Bishop of Manchester is a much stronger, and, we believe, nobler 
man. He does not understand Nonconformists fully, and therefore 
fails to do them the justice which he manifestly desires. But there is a 
ring of truth and force about his utterances which it is impossible not to 
admire. We have spoken elsewhere of his views on the Burial Ques- 
tion and on School Boards. In both there is a liberality seldom found 
on the Episcopal bench. Yet he is a sturdy champion of the Establish- 
ment. Indeed, if there could be an element of fanaticism in his nature, 
we should say that he was a fanatic for the State Church. He goes out 
of his way, if we might venture an opinion, he compromises his own 
dignity, in his references to the Disestablishment agitation, rejoicing with 
a joy which may yet prove to have been premature, that his own diocese 
is not to be disturbed in the present campaign. We marvel he does 
not see that these frequent allusions to the subject only betray an 
uneasiness which is ill concealed by the assurances that the Establish- 
ment need not fear external hostility if it can preserve internal union. 
A prophet who can only assure the Establishment safety on condition 
of unity, is a poor comforter indeed. But may not this disposition to 
dwell upon the theme indicate also an unconfessed, and perhaps un- 
conscious, distrust of his own position? That a man of the liberality of 
the Bishop of Manchester can believe that he and his brethren are 
entitled to the special favour of the State, and to a different public posi- 
tion, solely because of their accepting the three Creeds, the Thirty-nine 
Articles, and the Rubrics innumerable, which define their duty, is a 
puzzle we confess ourselves unable to solve. 


—— wo oe 5 oe —___ 


EccLesiasTicaL AFFAIRS OF THE MONTH. 


HE London School Board contest, the result of which is as yet 
unknown, has created considerable excitement during the past 
month, though by no means so much as would have been awakened had 
the seriousness of the crisis been fully appreciated. But the Liberal 
press of the metropolis has, as usual, been lacking in spirit and in devotion 
to the party it professes to serve. Even the report of the great aggre- 
gate meeting at Exeter Hall was condensed into less thana column of the 
journal which represents Liberalism in the daily press. There could 
hardly be a greater mistake in policy. We all honour the Daily News, 
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for the great service it has done in dragging to light what would else 
have been the hidden abominations of Turkish cruelty and lust, and in 
gallantly and consistently maintaining an intelligent and advanced 
position on the Eastern Question. But we cannot afford to have 
domestic politics thrust altogether into the background. The times are 
not favourable to a progressive movement, but we are bound even now 
to defend the ground we have won, and to keep the enthusiasm of our 
friends alive for this purpose. The struggle for a majority on the 
London School Board has really been a battle between the forces of 
reaction and progress. The Daily News has seen this, and in some of 
its leaders very ably maintained the policy of the Board, which the 
clerical party, to whom the Bishop of London, unfortunately for his own 
reputation, was induced to give his sanction, has assailed with a bitter- 
ness and a recklessness of assertion not often found. We only regret 
that it has not given the subject more prominence, for there could 
hardly be a better ground on which to rally the disorganised forces of 
Liberalism. 

The action of the clerical obstructives will be remembered to their 
discredit, long after the temporary heat excited by the conflict has 
cooled down. Not to speak of the unscrupulous manner in which their 
electioneering has been carried on by obscure men, the denunciation of 
the Board from the steps of the altar, the appropriation (as reported in 
the Daily News, in some cases of the offertory to the payment of their 
expenses of clerical candidates, or the attempts of clergymen to 
disturb public meetings of their opponents, the conduct even of the 
leaders of the movement has been enough to cause the best friends of 
the Church to blush for shame. Lord Napier was one of the represen- 
tatives of the party for Westminster, but his name having been included 
in the list of those present at St. James’s Hall, at the Anti-School Board 
demonstration, he wrote at once to say that he was in the body of the 
meeting, that he had gone simply to hear the charges to be made against 
the Board, and that of much which he had heard he disapproved, 
The fact is, the independent men of their own side have quietly fallen 
away from the clerical leaders, who have to content themselves with 
such extraordinary specimens of Conservatism as the noble lord who 
had the execrable taste to drag in a purely gratuitous and singularly 
offensive attack upon Mr. Chamberlain. The descent from Mr. 
Macgregor, or Lord Napier, to Lord Francis Hervey, measures the 
gradual deterioration of a party which is becoming more and more a 
body of educational reactionaries. The descent is not less marked in 
the nature of the discussion. Once the cry was for religious instruction,— 
now it is for economy ; and so careful are these guardians of the rates, 
that Canon Gregory actually trumped up a story about an extravagant 
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expenditure on soap which it was contemplating. Of course it shared 
the fate of all his facts and figures. The next morning brought a 
contradiction from Rev. John Rodgers, of the Charterhouse. Nothing 
daunted, the Canon was immediately to the front again with a long 
array of figures to demonstrate the utterly incredible proposition that the 
Board was providing 139,000 places in excess of the wants of the popula- 
tion. Of the effect of this kind of warfare upon the Church and the 
clergy there can be no question. ‘The section of which Canon Gregory 
is the representative, and which, strange to say, has contrived to enrol 
Canon Miller and Mr. Bardsley among its supporters, has compromised 
the whole body in the eyes of numbers who will not fail to see that they 
care more for the supposed ri ghts of their order than for the progress of 
education. It is a perilous thing to play the part of obstructives to a 
great public benefit, and so they may yet find to their cost. 


The Bishop of Manchester, as we have noted elsewhere, has been 
addressing his clergy in a Charge which, while it shows how far he is in 
advance of his Episcopal brethren, indicates also that there is a limit 
to his Liberalism which he will not be tempted to pass. His remarks 
on School Boards were as admirable in tone as they were sound in 
policy. He sees what the short-sighted clerical zealots are unable to 
perceive, that the antagonism to these bodies, whose chief fault is that 
they cannot always be made amenable to:clerical control, is an egre- 
gious blunder. The feelings of these ecclesiastics is easily understood, 
but it is one which would be better suited to the atmosphere of Spain 
than of England. They fancy that they are the rightful educators of 
the people, and regard the interference of all others with an unconcealed 
jealousy. Dr. Fraser sees the {absurdity of all this, and, at the risk of 
his own popularity, not only condemns this attempt to decry and depre- 
ciate the Boards, but ventures even to speak a word on behalf of Bir- 
mingham. His language may be useful to others besides Churchmen. 
** Of course he regarded the absence of religious teaching as a loss, and 
as a serious loss ; but it was not the State which had caused the difficulty, 
but the Churches, and they, therefore, out of their own resources, were 
bound to make good the defect. That it could be done he had not the 
least doubt, if their zeal for religion had been real, and not merely a 
cry.” Had there been such a Bishop in London, the banner of the 
Church would never have been trailed in the dust in the manner in 
which it has been by the Canons,{Presidents, and Heads of Training 
Colleges, who have been ready to sacrifice everything else in order to 
retain priestly influence. 

But when the Bishop speaks of the Establishment and of the Burials. 
Bill, he does not differ materially from his colleagues. His feeling 
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is more kindly, but his resistance is as firm and resolute. He recog- 
nises the strength and beauty of the sentiment which leads a Dissenter 
to desire to have his final resting-place in the churchyard of his parish, 
and would seek to gratify it. But he either does not comprehend, or 
is unwilling to recognise, anything beyond this. He talks about the 
anxiety of the Churchman to guard his churchyard from the “ possible 
desecration—most unlikely, but still possible—of profaneness and dis- 
order.” We should have thought that so enlightened a prelate would 
have repudiated the idea that the soil can be injured by the foolish or 
even wicked words of those who happen to stand upon it. If so, the 
air must be capable of being desecrated in like manner, and the ques- 
tion may arise as to how far the pollution may extend, and others be 
affected by it. His assumption, however, that the ground is the Church- 
man’s, is a mere petitio principit, and, could it be sustained, the contro- 
versy would’cease ; Dissenters might then seek admission as a boon, 
they could not claim it asa right. If it stood on the former ground, 
the compromise which the Bishop suggests, that the friends of the de- 
ceased might be allowed to choose “the person who should officiate 
at the funeral, provided he were required to use the Church’s service, 
which all admit to be exquisitely beautiful and comforting, in whole or 
in part, together with any hymns or portions of Holy Scriptures that 
might be selected for the occasion,” would be a generous offer. As the 
case really stands, it is no compromise at all. It not only maintains 
the right which Nonconformists deny, but it binds them also to the very 
uniformity which they have always steadily opposed. It is nothing 
more than a proposal to silence those who are able to assent to the 
terms by granting them special privileges. We do not deny that the 
Bishop, even in making such a suggestion, proves that he is far removed 
above the prejudices of the majority of the clergy, but the day is past 
when such an arrangement could settle the difference. To the clergy 
it means the virtual surrender of that for which they have been contend- 
ing. A Dissenting minister officiating in their churchyard would be 
as the ‘‘abomination of desolation,” and it would be but a poor com- 
pensation that he was compelled to read all or part of their own service. 
On the other hand, Dissenters would feel that the real question was left 
undecided, or rather, perhaps, that a new sanction had been given to 
the idea of the Church’s right. ‘The Primate’s view, though he also 
is desirous to be liberal, was not at all more satisfactory. He seems 
to have an idea that “when they got as far as permitting Noncon- 
formists to conclude their funeral observances by the singing of a 
hymn, or the offering up of a prayer in the churchyard, then the ques- 
tion could not be far off a solution.” It isa pity to seem indifferent to 
such benevolent aspirations after the settlement of so vexed a question 
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but we doubt whether the Liberal Bishops have fully mastered the 
conditions of the problem they are endeavouring to solve. The position 
of the Bishop of Lincoln is more intolerant, and, in some aspects, 
intolerable, but it is more logical and consistent. 





The Bishop of Peterborough is indebted to Canon Ryle for the 
opportunity of correcting a statement which has long, and, as it now 
appears, erroneously, been attributed to him. The description of the 
Church Association as the “‘ Joint Stock Persecution Company, Limited,” 
has been quoted scores, if not hundreds, of times, and his Lordship 
has been credited with the authorship. A controversy, which arose out 
of a statement of Canon Ryle’s, at the Plymouth Congress, has at last 
drawn forth from the Bishop a correction of the epithet, in which it 
seems the word “ persecution ” has been substituted for ‘‘ prosecution,” 
which was that really employed. It is a pity the disclaimer did not 
come earlier. For years the phrase has been a cause of irritation, 
which, we should have supposed, the Bishop would have been desirous 
to remove. 

Rev. T. P. Dale, of St. Vedast’s, will doubtless feel that the expres- 
sion which has been withdrawn is, after all, the correct one. He regards 
himself as the victim of the persecuting tendencies of the Church Associa- 
tion. His persistent contumacy and contempt of the law has been followed 
by his suspension, and the Bishop of London took care that he should 
not create further scandal in setting Lord Penzance’s sentence at defi- 
ance, by undertaking to occupy the pulpit himself on the Sunday 
morning immediately following the decision of the Court. Mr. Dale is. 
able, therefore, to assume the character of a martyr, and he has given 
the world to understand that behind him is a noble band prepared to 
follow his example. If any reliance could be placed on such bold 
declarations, we should say that the crisis so long predicted is coming 
at last. With experience to instruct us, it would be rash to indulge in any 
speculations of the kind. 


It is the unexpected, our French neighbours tell us," which always 
comes true, and the probability is that the collision between the con- 
tending parties in the Establishment, whenever it comes, may be an 
illustration of this saying. One of the most threatening points on the 
horizon at present is Ceylon, where the new Bishop, strong in the hier- 
archical spirit, and determined on the assertion of his ecclesiastical ideas, 
has succeeded in stirring up a strife between himself and the excellent 
missionaries of the Church Missionary Society, who have long been at 
work there. We have neither space nor inclination to go into the 
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details of the controversy, but its general drift is clear enough. The 
Bishop wishes to carry out his exalted ideas of Church doctrine and 
Episcopal authority, and has to encounter resistance from men who 
breathe the more Catholic and Christian temper which the missionary 
work is calculated to foster, and by which the Church Missionary Society 
and its agents have always been honourably distinguished. Of course 
the respective disputants have their friends at home—the High Church 
party and its journals sustaining the Bishop, while the friends of the 
Society and Evangelicals generally sympathise with the missionaries. 
The questions raised are not easy of adjustment, and as both parties seem 
obstinate, it is not easy to say whereunto the quarrel may grow. The 
most melancholy feature of the whole is, that the field of missionary 
Jabour should thus be invaded by the miserable strifes which separate 
us at home. But, alas! the tendency seems all to be in this direction. 
A correspondent of the Guardian directs attention to the fact that of 
fourteen missionaries in European Turkey, tea are American Congrega- 
tionalists and the others Methodists, and, mourning that the Church of 
England is not represented, adds : ‘‘ We much honour the zeal of these 
good people, but we cannot approve, and ought not to aid, their main 
object, which is to withdraw the Bulgarian Christians from their own 
‘Church, and induce them to join some American sect.” Better all the 
weakness and corruption of Eastern Christianity, than the possibility of 
the ‘“‘American Dissenters,” as these good missionaries are called, 
achieving any success. Such is the hierarchical temper everywhere, and 
unfortunately at present it seems to be in the ascendant. 


The Church Defence Society had a grand field-day on the roth of 
last month. On that day the clergy were invited to preach in support 
of the National Church, and in opposition to the Liberation Society, 
and a certain number, among whom we are surpised to find such names 
as the Bishop of Ely and Canon Hessey, complied. We hope Non- 
conformists will not be induced to follow the example. We ought, 
indeed, to be more careful in the inculcation of our own principles ; 
but to employ a Sunday in a concerted attack upon the Establishment, 
ds a mode of warfare which we have no desire to see adopted. 
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Notices of New Books. 


Tables of European Literature and History, 
A.D, 20c—1876. By JoHN NICHOL, 
LL.D. Glasgow: James Maclehose. 
(Price 6s. 6d.) 

THIS very interesting volume contains 

eight tables, which, to use Dr. Nichol’s 

own illustration, are intended to be skele- 
ton maps, illustrating the progress of 
general European History and Litera- 
ture; a few of the leading and critical 
dates in the history of Art and Science 
are also given. Inthe first table, extend- 
ing from A.D. 200 to the Norman Con- 
quest, the division is into centuries; in 
the second, from the Conquest to the 
middle of the fourteenth century, the 
division is into half centuries; in the 
third, from the middle of the fourteenth 
century to the end of the fifteenth, into 
periods of twenty-five years. In the re- 
maining table, the division is into de- 
cades. To illustrate the use of the tables, 
suppose we take the name of Cowper, 

which is given in the decade 1770—1780. 

Against Cowper’s name there is the date 

of his birth, 1731, and of his death, 1800. 

On looking to the first column, we dis- 

cover that the Parliament of Paris was 

abolished 1771; Poland partitioned, 

1772; that Hyder Ali was making him- 

self felt in India, 1767—1780; that 

Louis X VI. was reigning in France 1774— 

1783 ; that Turgot was Minister 1774, 

and Neckar 1776—1781 ; that France and 

America were in alliance 1778. Looking 

to the second column, we are reminded 

that English Debates began to be reported 

1771 ; that Warren Hastings was in India 

1772—1785 ; that Lord Clive committed 

suicide 1774; that Cook’s voyages were 

in 1770—1775 ; that the American war ex- 
tended from 1775 to 1783; that Chatham 
died 1778; that the same decade was 
made notorious, or memorable, by Paul 

Jones, by Rodney’s victories, by the siege 

of Gibraltar, and by the Lord George 

Gordon riots, The next column tells us 

who were Cowper’s chief contemporaries 

in the Literature, and Science, and Art of 

England—Cavendish, Goldsmith, Llack- 


stone, [Chatterton, B. West, Priestley, 
Sir J.¥Banks, Burns, Sir A. Ferguson, 
H.{ Mackenzie ; and the dates of the pub- 
lication of the ‘‘ Wealth of Nations,” 
and of the ‘‘ Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire,” are also given. Look- 
ing into the two preceding decades of the. 
same column, we find the names of Eng- 
lishmen who had risen to fame before 
Cowper became known, and who were to 
him the great luminaries of his time— 
Hume, Churchill, Gainsborough, Rey- 
nolds, Simson, Foote, Smollett, Johnson, 
H. Walpole, J. Macpherson, Adam 
Smith, Reid, Robertson, Hutton, Wm. 
Hunter, J. Watt, Gibbon, Collins, Gray, 
Beattie, Black ; and the date of the,publi- 
cation of the ** Percy Reliques” is given, 
1765, and of the foundation of the Academy 
Arts, 1768. Similar information is given 
in the next column concerning great 
foreign names in Literature, Science, and 
Art. It must be obvious what vividness 
tables of this kind give to the whole life 
of men with whose works we may be tole- 
rably familiar. To those who are “‘getting 
up” their English literature, the tables 
ought to be of great use ; and we think 
that there might be many less pleasant 
and less profitable ways of spending half 
an hour over a fire on a winter evening 
thanin looking over one of these decades, 
fixing on the name of the man whom we 
may know best, and, by the aid of the 
tables, reminding ourselves of the political, 
scientific, literary, and artistic life of his 
times. 


The Life of Christ. By ¥. W. Farrar, 
D.D. London: Cassell, Petter, and 
Galpin. (First part. Price Seven- 
pence.) 

Tuis isa bold venture. Messrs. Cassell 

have resolved to issue Dr. Farrar’s ‘‘ Life 

of Christ,” in twenty-four monthly parts, 
each of which will ¢ost only sevenpence. 

But it is not a ‘‘ cheap edition,” except in 

the price. The page is a noble one ; the 

paper excellent ; the type beautiful. The 
first number contains a coloured map of 
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Palestine, and an outline map of the 
southern part of Palestine, wood-cuts of a 
street in Nazareth, of Bethlehem, of the 
Chapel of the Angels in the neighbour- 
hood, of the great convent of the Nati- 
vity, the interior of the Chapel of the 
Nativity, an Eastern khan, of the Magi 
on their camels following the star, of the 
bas-relief on an ancient sarcophagus at 
Ravenna, representing the presentation of 
the offerings of the Magi ; of the plain of 
Jericho, of Rachel’s tomb, of a woman 
bringing an offering of turtle doves, and 
of several medals illustrative of the story. 
The edition is, in short, a magnificent 
one, and might be on the table of a 
prince, 


The American Puipit of the Day. 
Third series. London: k. D. Dickin- 
son. (Price 3s. 6d.) 


Forty sermons for forty-two pence. It 
must beacknowledged thatMr. Dickinson is 
agenerous publisher. But we wonder who 
it is that selects the sermons. Some are 
so good that they are worthy of the largest 
circulation that can be given them ; some 
are so poor, that instead of deserving to 
be printed on both sides of the Atlantic, 
they ought never to have been preached 
atall. Perhaps Mr. Dickinson wants to 
comfort those of us who are troubled by 
the bad sermons we have to preach or to 
listen to occasionally, by reminding us 
that preachers and hearers on the other 
side of the Atlantic share our infirmities 
and our sufferings. But the poor sermons 
may be torn out of the volume, and those 
that remain will be worth the price. 


The Minister’s Pocket Diary aud Visiting 
Book for 1877. London : Hodder and 
Stoughton. (Price Is. 6d. in limp 
cloth, or 2s, 6d. in pocket-book form.) 


THs is avery ingenious book. It con- 
tains the usual information given in 
pocket-books about postage, and a list of 
Her Majesty’s Ministers. ‘Then follows 
Ecclesiastical information,—the names 
of the bishops and archbishops, and of 
other high Ecclesiastical officers; the 
officials of the principal Nonconformist 
denominations, with statistics; the “Proper 
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Lessons” for 1877; and the incomes of 
the great Religious Societies. Then come 
four pages of texts for use when visit- 
ing the sick. Then follow pages for 
entering names of Church members, their 
residences, and when they were visited ; 
there is space for four or five hundred 
names ; and two pages with space for forty 
or fifty names are reserved for ‘‘ addresses 
of friends.” Then follow pages conve- 
~niently ruled for a record of sermons 
preached and addresses delivered, and for 
baptisms, marriages, and funerals. Four 
or five pages are appropriated for jotting 
down ‘‘texts’’ to be used for sermons. 
Then comes the diary, with a large space 
for Sundays. This is followed by pages 
for cash accounts and memoranda. The 
book promises to be a useful one. 


Beginning Life: a Book for Young Men, 
By Joun TuLtocu, D.D., Principal 
of St. Mary’s College, St. Andrew’s. 
Daldy & Isbister. (Price 4s. 6d.) 

WE welcome the ‘‘ Fourteenth Thousand 

Revised” of this popular, useful, and 

sensible book, with which many of our 

readers are, no doubt, already acquainted. 

We read it when it was first published, 

and we have read it again in its revised 

form with no less interest than before. 

It has always appeared to us unfortunate 

in its title, not indeed for those who buy, 

but for those who would give away. 

They cannot help feeling the risk the 

book runs of being put unread upon the 

shelf, along with other epitomes of good 
wdvice ; and the risk they run themselves 
of being classed with the well-meaning 
but rather meddlesome. The book, and 
the discrimination of those who try to 
induce young men (and women too) to 
read it, deserve better treatment than its 

c mmon-place, ** superior person” title 

is likely to ensure. But our objection is 

plainly too late, and we must therefore 
do our best to point out that, in spite of 
the common-place title, the book is not 
common-place at all. 

Dr. Tulloch’s object is limited to the 
practicaLle. His work is eminently one 


IIe cannot exhaust the 
themes which he places before him— 
— Study,” 


of suggestion, 


** Religion,” — ‘* Business,” 
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** Recreation ;” he is therefore content 
** to set up guide-posts for the inquiring.” 
And, as a by-work, he is evidently 
anxious to increase, as far as in him lies, 
the number of those to whom the spirit 
of inquiry is a second nature. Hear what 
he says when speaking on “‘ The internal 
witness to Christianity’”’—an ‘‘ evidence” 
with which inquiry has more to do than 
many good people are satisfied to ima- 
gine: ‘* When it is said that Christianity 
approves itself to the conscience, it is of 
course meant that it does so to the edu- 
cated and inquiring conscience. .. . 
The mere satisfaction that a religion gives 
to its votaries could never be held as an 
evidence of its divinity. There can be no 
question of evidence where there is no 
inquiry. And everyone knows that the 
very absence of the spirit which prompts 
inquiry betokens the most perfect satis- 
faction. There are none so satisfied 
with their religion—be it Romanism or 
Protestantism, be it Islamism, or Brahmin- 
ism, or Buddhism—as those who have 
never once seriously inquired what its 
origin was, or what constitute its evi- 
dences, or even its meaning. . . . They 
are satisfied, not because they have 
proved and found the truth, but because 
the question, What is truth? has never 
occurred to them.” After these words, it 
would be superfluous to add that Dr. 
Tulloch is at the other pole from those 
ecclesiastical minds which would strangle 
inquiry with authority. ‘The young,” 
says he, ‘‘can only be led in the way of 
truth, not by stifling, but by enlightening 
and strengthening all reasonable impulses 
within them. Religion must approve 
itself to them as thoroughly reasonable— 
in aright sense—as well as authoritative.” 
To demonstrate this, and to connect 
religion reasonably and intelligently with 
business, study, and recreation, is the 
task which Dr. Tulloch sets before him. 
In planting his ‘‘ guide-posts,” he passes 
under review the leading defects of 
Pantheism, which ‘‘consecrates our pas- 
sions,” and embeds and fixes Reason in 
the Nature which is its manifestation ; 
and of Positivism, which takes its stand 
upon law, and all the while ignores the 
rational and spiritual element which is 


involved in the very apprehension of law. 
He points out the sandy foundation of 
those who upon a “‘ nature basis” build 
their rejection of the supernatural, and 
shows how the belief in miracle neces- 
sarily follows upon the belief in God. 
He argues for the Divine origin of Chris- 
tianity, first, directly, from the failure to 
find a natural fountain-head ; secondly, 
directly, from the miraculous facts which 
attested it, and the trustworthiness of the 
accounts in which those facts are recorded. 
This part of the work has been wholly 
re-written, specially with a view to com- 
bat the assertions of the author of 
** Supernatural Religion,” and will form 
an admirable compendium of the evi- 
dence which establishes the authenticity 
of the four Gospels. In dealing with the 
third witness—that which is internal—he 
appeals to the facts of man’s moral being, 
and displays the wonderful skill of Chris- 
tianity to meet all the deeper needs of 
human nature,—-even the nature of such 
men as Augustin, Justin Martyr, and 
Pascal. Nor does he admit that his 
argument on this point is affected by the 
consideration that there are many who 
have no such experience of Christianity. 
** Have such,” he appositely asks, ‘‘ any 
spiritual experience? Have they longed 
after God, and sought to know Him, and 
to find their happiness in knowing Him ? 
. . « He would not say that there may 
not be men of deep sincerity, and even of 
spiritual earnestness, who cannot find 
rest in Christianity in such a time as ours, 
but we have a right to say that such 
cases are rare, and are, at the best, of 
partial importance. They must be taken 
into account in forming our judgment, 
but they are not entitled to set aside the 
positive evidence with which they seem 
to conflict.” 

Very clear and simple is the creed 
which Dr. Tulloch summarises for the 
young inquirer in the chapter on ‘‘ What 
to believe.”” While acknowledging the 
high utility of propositions or articles, he 
asserts the primary object of Christian 
faith to be a Lerson. In this Person we 
have such a revelation of God as no 
previous religion or philosophy had con- 
ceived. In His redeeming sacrifice we 
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see at once ‘‘the expression of the 
Father’s love and an oblation to satisfy 
the Divine justice ;” through the shed- 
ding of His blood came the outpouring 
of the Spirit. In Dr. Tulloch’s presen- 
tation of the’ Atonement there is no 
uncertain sound. ‘‘ It would indeed have 
been but a small matter to quicken and 
educate our moral sense while we were 
left with an unrelieved sense of guilt and 
a weakened and perverted will : not so ; 
but God sent His Son into the world to 
take away our sins, . . . Nothing short 
of a new relation—a true reconciliation 
established between God and the sinner 
—seems to give a firm foundation to the 
religious life.” He demands a place for 
the’ elements of law and justice in the 
character of God, as well as for those of 
love and pity; but at the same time 
warns against any nod 91 thought or 
manner of speech which tends to iatro- 
duce any element of conflict into the 
Divine mind regarding human redemp- 
tion. ‘It is God that saves us in 
Christ, and not Christ that saves us cur 
of God.” 

The latter part of the book, which 
discusses Business, Study, and Recrea- 
tion, is full of sensible, practical, healthy 
thought. Take, for instance, his discussion 
ofthe more dangerous professions, such 
as that of the law, of the reading of 
fiction, and of the various forms of 
recreation, In ‘*What to do,” Dr, 
Tulloch has a wholesome word for the 
clergy. ‘‘Look at the work of the 
ministry, and it will be obvious at once 
what a fatal deficiency is the want of 
intellectual interest. The very truths 
with which it deals, in their original 
meaning, their history, their moral and 
social influence, must remain in a general 
degree unintelligible when there is not a 
constant pleasure in studying them. It is 
needless to say that they are so simple 
that a child may understand them. In 
one sense this is true. But the child- 
understanding, however precious, is not 
the understanding of the well-instructed 
scribe, who is able to bring forth from 
his treasury things new and old. Jt és 
melancholy to think what wreck many 
make in this way by turning the deep 


things of God into baby-prattle, and nar- 
rowing the grand circumference of Chris- 
tian truth to their own small circle of 
ideas. Everywhere Christianity suffers 
with the decay of living thought, and the 
poverty of intellectual comprehension in 
the clergy. . .. It is not perhaps too 
much to say that one-half of the evils 
which have retarded the progress of 
Christian truth, and perilled the very 
existence of the Christian Church, have 
come, not, as is often said, from unsanc- 
tified talent, but from the degrading 
influence of mean talents and narrowness 
of thought.” 

And look at his “ guide-post” on that 
most difficult road—the road of Recrea- 
tion. ‘‘ The principle that leads and 
regulates you must be from within. The 
mere the subject of recreation is candidly 
and compzeheasively looked at, the more 
it is ‘studied in a spirit of sense and 
reasun, the more difficult will it appear to 
lay down any external rules that shall 
make out its character and determine its 
indulgence. Everywhere the difficulty 
uppears extreme, and all wise men will 
admit it to be so, when amusement is 
viewed merely from the cutside. But 
look within, and set your heart right in 
the love of God and the faith of Christ, 
and difficulties will disappear. Your 
recreation will fit in naturally to your 
life. You will throw the evil from you, 
however near you may sometimes come 
to it, and you will get the good which few 
things in the world are without. The 
inner life in you will assimilate to the 
Divine everywhere, and return its own 
blessed and consecrating influence to all 
your work and all your amusements.” 


Church Establishments Considered. By 
the late RicHarpD INGHAM, D.D. 
London: Elliot Stock. 

TuIs will serve as a useful manual on 

the Establishment question, especially 

for those who prefer to look at it from 
the religious standpoint. And, as Mr. 

Samuel Green truly says in the preface, 

‘*The action which Disestablishment will 

require must be political, but the chief 

moving impulse must still be religious. 

In this point of view the question becomes 
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lifted out of the region of party struggle. 
The appeal is to all Christians alike, on 
the ground of allegiance to their common 
Lord.” * Dr. Ingham effectually fortifies 
and defends the position of those whose 
advocacy of Disestablishment is first and 
foremost a divinely imposed duty. As 
far as we can see, there is scarcely a point 
which the author leaves unprotected : and, 
though there is nothing specially new in 
the argumentation, yet many will like to 
have such a ‘‘ Handy-book ” on the sub- 


- ject. The special feature of the work is 


its ‘‘largeness of quotation, chiefly from 
members of the Church of England.” 
“*The Notes,” continues Mr. Green, 
*‘contain a body of evidence such as 
has perhaps never been gathered before, 
touching the extent to which Christians 
in the Establishment have: acknowledged 
the anomalies of the present state of 
things, confessing, at the same time, the 
hopelessness of relief. The fut:lity of 
the last and most desperate resort:of ihe 
defenders of State Churches—the theory 
of ‘comprehension’—has never been 
more amply and happily shown.” In 
respect of the quotationsabove-mentioned, 
the book (which consists of over 500 
closely printed pages) is more full than 
that of the late Mr. Parkinson, though 
the incisiveness of his style is not here : 
the Indexes, moreover, will prove very 
handy. 

A Commentary on the Holy Scriptures. 
By JOHN PETER LANGE, Translated, 
edited, and enlarged by .PHILIp 
ScuarFr, D.D. Vol. II., Exodus and 


Leviticus, Edinburgh: T.& T. Clark, . 


(Price £1 Is.) \\ 
Tuis is the second volume of the great 
Commentary on the Holy Seriptures 
which is being issued under the editership 
of Dr. Schaff. The basis of the com- 
mentary is Dr. Lange’s great work, but 
in its English form it is enriched by 
American and English scholars, about fifty 
of whom are serving under Dr. Schaff as 
general editor. The present volume in- 
cludes Exodus and Leviticus, The Com- 
mentary on Exodus is a translation of Dr. 
Lange’s, with the addition of textua| 
and grammatical notes by the translator, 


Dr. Mead, professor of Hebrew at An- 
dover. The Commentary on Leyiticus is 
by Dr. Gardiner, professor of Old Testa- 
ment literature and interpretation at 
Middletown, Connecticut : considerable 
parts of Lange’s Commentary are incor- 
porated. Prefaced to the Commentaries 
are elaborate dissertations on the most 
important questions. connected with the 
structure and contents of the Books. The 
notes of Dr. Mead are a valuable addi- 
tion to Lange’s original work. Dr. Gar- 
diner’s accounts of the Priesthood and 
Literature are very elaborate. The 
weakest element of the Commentary, so 
far as we have been able to examine it in 
detail, appears to us to be its geography. 
To English readers, however, the defect 
is comparatively unimportaat, as the 


‘latest and: best opinicns on the geogra- 


phical points connected with the Exodus 
are easily accessible. 


Biblical Commentary on the Prophecies of 
’ Ezekiel. 2 Vols. By CARL FRIEDRICH 
KerL. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 
‘Price to non-subscribers, £1 Is.) 
THE best commentaries on Ezekiel hitherto 
accessible to English students are those 
by Dr. Fairbairn and by Hensbenberg. 
Messrs. Clark have done good service to 
their subscribers by adding these ‘two 
volumes to their Theological Library. 
They are full of the various learning 
necessary for the illustration of the ob- 
scure and difficult book, 


The Acts of the Apostles: with Notes, 
Comments, &c. By LYMAN ABBOTT. 
Londo: Hodder and _ Stoughton. 
(Price Js. 6d.) 

THE s¢éond volume of Mr. Abbott’s 

populgf Commentary on the New Tes- 

tament is distinguished by the same 
excellences to which we referred in 
noticing the first volume. The notes 
show adequate learning, great good 
sense, and a true appreciation of the 
wants of ordinary readers. The picto- 
rial illustrations, though there is not very 
much to be said of them as works of 
art, are useful as giving a better concep- 
tion of places, and customs, and dress, 
than could be given by verbal descriptions. 
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